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PREFACE. 


To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
American  medical  literature,  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
lamentably  deficient  it  is  in  native  biography.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  want  of  memoirs ;  but  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  scattered  ^tlirough  ephemeral  publica- 
tions, and  are,  therefore,  inaccessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  thus  rendering  them,  virtually,  a 
nullity  as  respects  the  object  for  which  they  were 
composed.  The  first  attempt,  so  far  as  the  Editor's 
information  extends,  to  systematize  our  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  was  made  by  Dr.  James  Thacher,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
work  replete  with  interest  and  instruction,  entitled 
-'  American  Medical  Biography,"  issued  at  Boston,  in 
1828,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  It  was  published-sixteen 
years  before  the  author's  death,  but  has  never  reached 
a  second  edition,  although  highly  deserving  of  such  a 
compliment.  The  work  essentially  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  more  illus- 
trious medical  men  who  had  flourished  up  to  that  period, 
contributed  mainly  by  writers  famiUar  with  their  per- 
sonal career.  Almost  the  only  original  portion  of  the 
work  is  a  historv  of  medicine  in  America,  extending 
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from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  time  of 
its  publication.  Dr.  Thaoher  evidently  did  not  aim  at 
novelty ;  his  object  was  to  gather  up  all  the  fragments 
that  were  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  place  them,  as  a  connected  whole,  before  the 
profession.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a  labor  was  necessary,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  memories  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as 
contemporaries,  from  undeserved  oblivion ;  and  so  well 
did  he  execute  the  task  that  the  work  must  be  regarded 
as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  industry,  zeal,  and 
judgment ;  as  a  legacy  to  posterity,  worthy  alike  of  our 
admiration  and  our  gratitude.  Whoever  shall  hereafter 
write  the  history  of  American  Medical  Biography  must 
largely  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  this  excellent  and 
distinguished  man,  who,  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  at  all  times  keenly  aUve  to  human 
suffering,  added  an  ardent  love  for  books,  the  taste  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  reputation  of  a  successful  author. 
Dr.  Thacher  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  a  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  monographs  on  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional subjects.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  accompa- 
nies the  present  volume. 

In  1345  appeared  the  "American  Medical  Biogra- 
phy," by  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Williams,  of  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  an  octavo  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Thacher,  and,  Uke  it,  composed  of  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  American  medical  worthies  who  had  died  since 
1828.  A  few  only  of  the  memoirs  are  firom  the  pen  of 
the  author  himself.  Dr.  Williams  died  a  few  years  ago 
in  Illinois,  whither  he  had  gone  to  spend  the  evening 
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of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  cherishing 
to  the  last  a  noble  and  disinterested  attachment  for 
the  science  of  medicine. 

The  above  are  the  only  works  on  American  medical 
biography ;  and  as  they  are  now  out  of  print,  and  not 
likely  to  be  repubUshed,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  other  kindred  volimies. 

The  present  publication  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  to  popularize  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  place  its  services  and  claims  more 
conspicuously  than  has  yet  been  done,  before  the 
American  people.  The  idea  which  first  led  to  it  was 
conceived  nearly  seven  years  ago,  while  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  by  indisposition;  and  he  soon 
after  issued  a  circular  in  which,  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  the  work,  he  endeavored  to  enUst  the  co-ope- 
ration of  his  professional  brethren  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  in  furtherance  of  his  design.  The  project 
met  everywhere  with  favor,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  received  an  abundance  of  pledges  of  aid,  some  of 
which  were  promptly  redeemed,  while  others  still  re- 
main unfulfilled.  When  at  length,  in  1857,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  material  was  secured  to  form  a  large  volume, 
the  monetary  crisis  suddenly  occurred,  prostrating  all 
branches  of  business,  and  thus  effectually  preventing, 
for  a  time,  the  publication  of  the  work.  This  statement 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  show  that 
the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  work  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  fault,  neglect,  or  mismanagement  of  the 
Editor,  who  never,  for  a  moment,  despaired  of  the 
enterprise,  but  did  all  he  could  to  urge  it  on  to  its 
final  completion.  It  was  originally  his  intention  to 
accompany  most  of  the  memoirs  with  the  portraits  of 
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their  respective  subjects ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  price 
of  the  volume,  >vithout,  perhaps,  materially  increasing 
its  interest,  and  it  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

Three  only  of  the  memoirs  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Editor;  all  the  rest  have  been  contributed  by  other 
writers,  who  were  either  personal  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  so  intimately  acquainted  with  their  labors 
and  character  as  to  qualify  them,  in  a  special  manner, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  A  book  of  biography,  constructed  upon 
such  a  plan,  must,  it  is  evident,  possess  superior  claims 
to  attention,  since,  from  its  very  nature,  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  insure  a  just  delineation  of  character  than  if  it 
were  the  oflfepring  of  a  single  individual.  Several  of 
the  lives,  as  those  of  Hosack,  McClellan,  and  Harts- 
home,  have  been  written  by  the  sons  of  their  respective 
subjects,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  task,  at  all  times 
one  of  unusual  delicacy,  under  such  circumstances,  has 
been  performed  with  commendable  taste  and  judgment. 
The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  memoirs  is  chrono- 
logical. 

The  Editor  deems  it  due  to  himself  to  state  that  the 
whole  enterprise  has  been  with  him  one  of  love,  >vithout 
any  hope,  wish,  or  expectation  of  personal  remuneration. 
He  has  given  his  time  and  money  freely  to  the  object; 
for  his  sole  desire  has  been  to  render  himself  useful  to 
his  profession,  and  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  work  worthy, 
as  he  believes,  of  American  medical  Uterature.  His 
only  regret  is  that  want  of  space  has  compelled  him 
to  exclude  a  few  of  the  memoirs  sent  to  him  for  inser- 
tion. He  trusts,  however,  that  the  writers  who  have  so 
obligingly  supplied  them  will  permit  him  to  retain  them 
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as  the  basis  of  another  volume,  which  his  publishers 
will  be  happy  to  issue,  should  the  present  one  meet 
with  sufficient  favor.  The  lives  and  labors  of  such 
men  as  Edward  Miller,  Caldwell,  Beaumont,  Davidge, 
De  Butts,  J.  P.  Harrison,  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  De- 
wees,  Post,  Power,  S.  M.  Williams,  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
Mutter,  and  Bellinger,  not  to  mention  others,  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  a  permanent  record  in  the  literature 
of  our  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  what  must  indeed  be 
self-evident,  that  the  author  alone  of  each  memoir  is 
responsible  for  what  he  has  written.  The  duty  of  the 
Editor  has  been  to  superintend  the  publication,  in  a 
general  manner,  and  to  expunge  from  its  pages  what- 
ever was  likely  to  prove  offensive  to  good  taste,  or  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  amenities  of  biography. 

Decevber  let,  1860. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


BENJAMIN   RUSH. 

1746—1813. 

A  BIOGRAPHER  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  Delaplaine's  Repository, 
says  that  all  things  conspired  to  render  him  illustrious ;  ''that, 
had  he  been  placed  in  the  cheerless  vale  of  obscurity  or  destined 
to  struggle  under  a  want  of  patronage,  his  genius  might  have 
withered,  and  his  ambition  forsaken  him,  beneath  the  influence 
of  disappointment  and  neglect." 

It  is  vain  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been, — the  busi- 
ness of  the  biographer  is  to  set  forth  what  actually  was.  Nor 
must  the  reader  forget  how  meritorious  it  is  to  become  great 
and  good,  since  so  few  attain  to  this  twofold  eminence,  even 
among  those  who  have  been  favored  by  every  impulse  to  good- 
ness and  greatness. 

The  biography  of  Rush  has  been  confided  to  the  present 
writer,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  man  and  of  his  works,  having  attended  the  four 
last  courses  of  his  lectures,  and  having  ever  since  held  him  in 
grateful  remembrance  and  high  esteem,  without  subscribing, 
however,  to  all  his  doctrines.  He  will  endeavor  to  tell  his 
story  without  the  least  hyperbole ;  he  will  not  draw  on  his 
imagination  for  the  image  of  a  perfect  man  and  physician ;  for, 
to  honor  such  a  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to  relate  facts, 
and  adhere  to  truth. 
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He  would  here  apprise  the  reader,  in  order  to  open  his  un- 
derstanding to  some  difficult  passages,  that  Rush,  in  contested 
questions,  regarded  his  conscience  more  than  public  favor,  and 
thereby  made  numerous  enemies,  whose  hatred,  with  little  dilu- 
tion, has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  time. 

That  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  man  about  whom 
he  reads,  we  shall  here  describe  him  as  he  appeared  to  us,  and 
probably  to  most  others,  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  above  the  middle  height,  very  erect,  rather  slender,  with 
small  bones,  and  rather  thin ;  his  hands  and  wrists,  feet  and 
ankles,  being  small  and  finely  formed.  His  face  was  thin ; 
nose  aquiline ;  eyes  beautifully  set,  large,  blue,  mild,  and 
benevolent ;  forehead  broad  and  high  ;  head  long  in  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  nearly  bald  from  the  crown  forward ;  his 
hair  clubbed  behind,  and  powdered.  His  face  was  of  a  fair 
and  healthy  complexion,  not  handsome  or  what  is  called  fine- 
looking,  for  his  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  many  of  his  front  teeth 
lost,  and  age  with  care  had  left  its  wrinkles.  His  counte- 
nance, in  conversation,  was  highly  animated  ;  when  reading  to 
himself  or  going  abroad,  it  evinced  intense  thought,  entire  ab- 
straction, and  firmness  of  purpose.  His  unfrequent  smile  was 
peculiarly  gracious,  but  he  hardly  ever  laughed.  When  walk- 
ing the  street,  which  was  seldom,  he  was  very  erect,  step  firm, 
elastic,  and  rather  military,  never  using  a  staff,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast ;  he  uncovered  to  every  one  poor  or  rich  who 
uncovered  to  him,  and  his  passing  words  were,  "I  hope  you 
are  very  well,  sir,"  uttered  with  his  habitually  strong  but  mild 
voice.  His  dress  was  very  plain,  generally  of  drab-colored 
cloth ;  he  rode  in  a  plain  vehicle  with  two  wheels  and  one 
horse,  the  same  little  negro  by  his  side  who  had  lived  with  him 
more  than  thirty  years, — master  and  man  now  grown  old  to- 
gether. In  this  open  carriage,  we  saw  him  facing  the  storms 
the  last  winter  of  his  life. 

His  bearing  was  very  simple  and  artless,  without  a  semblance 
of  affectation,  remarkable  for  kindness,  cordiality,  and  even  con- 
descension. An  enemy,  writing  of  his  urbanity  in  the  year 
1797,  says,  "the  resources  of  his  amenity  and  courtesy  were 
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mil  bot  boundless,  for  he  was  amoDg  the  most  polished  men  of 
that  polished  age."*  In  conversation,  he  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  pre-eminent ;  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
self-complacent  of  his  colloquial  powers.  He  never  interrupted 
another,  as  the  fashion  now  runs ;  nor  did  he  arrogate  to  him- 
self an  undue  portion  of  the  talk,  an  offence  too  often  given  in 
these  later  times.  Piety  and  benevolence  were,  to  human  per- 
ception, his  predominant  feelings.  In  fine,  he  was  the  accom- 
plished Christian  gentleman  whose  'imposing  first  appearance'' 
subdued  every  mind,  and  won  every  heart.  An  eminent  lawyer 
told  me  that  he  was  present  at  his  first  interview  with  the  great 
Priestley,  and  that  he  was  lost  in  admiration  of  his  courtesy : 
looking  at  his  picture  while  saying  this,  he  added,  '^  they  could 
•  not  give  us  his  benevolent  blue  eyes." 

How  far  he  was  subject  to  irritation,  is  known  only  to  his 
Maker,  for  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  dominion  over  it  in  public. 
Of  the  six  professors  of  our  time,  he  was  the  only  one  who  was 
never  seen  angry,^-over  his  face  there  never  came  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud.  Take  the  whole  man,  body,  countenance,  and  de- 
meanor, there  was,  as  Hamlet  says  of  his  father,  ^^  a  combina- 
tion and  a  form  indeed,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
His  portrait,  painted  by  the  eminent  Sully,  in  1812,  is  a  perfect 
likeness. 

He  was  born  the  24th  of  December  1745  0.  S.,  on  a  here- 
ditary farm  belonging  to  his  father,  on  Poquestion  Creek,  thir- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia,  near  the  turnpike  leading 
to  Trenton.  His  great-great-grandfather  was  John  Rush,  a 
captain  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  highly  esteemed  by  that  keen 
observer  of  men.  He  came  to  America  in  1683,  and  settled  in 
Byberry  Township,  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  lived  on  his  farm  and  died  in  1699,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  William  the  grea^grandfather  died  in  Byberry,  in 
1688.  James,  the  grandfather,  was  so  careful  in  his  business 
that  he  left  not  a  single  debt  behind  him.  John,  the  Doctor's 
father,  was  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  meek  spirit,  so  perfectly  just 

♦  Dr.  Caldweirs  Autobiography. 
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that  to  be  as  honest  as  John  Rash  was  a  prorerb.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1751  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Charch  gra^e- 
jard.  His  wife's  name  was  Sosanna  Morris ;  of  respectable 
fiunfly  she  most  hare  been,  as  the  Ber.  I>r.  Samuel  Finlej, 
afterwards  Plresdent  of  Princeton  College,  married  her  sister. 
She  lired  to  1795,  her  serentj-eighth  jear,  and  died  in  the 

4  Doctor's  honse.     "Let  me  be  baried  by  my  hieband,'"  she 

said,  ^^  he  was  an  angel  to  me."  She  was  buried  there,  with 
the  encomivm,  "best  of  mothers"  on  her  tomb,  and  this  snb- 

I  scribed,  B.  Bosh.     Is  there  any  mortal  so  obdurate  as  not  to 

I  be  thankful  that  this  best  of  mothers  lired  to  rejoice  in  the 

honors  of  her  son  ? 

Bat  whaterer  is  attainable  in  relation  to  Bash's  ancestry 
and  their  long  residence  in  Byberry,  can  be  learned  from  the 
following  letter,  with  more  satisfaction  than  from  any  other 
soorce.  It  was  written  about  eight  months  before  the  Doctor's 
death,  to  his  intimate  friend,  John  Adams,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States.     We  copy  it  from  Watson's  Annals  of  Phila- 

,  delphia. 

"  I  was  caDed  lately  to  risit  a  patient  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  baring  with  me  my  yoongest  son,  I  thought  I  would  arail 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  risit  the  farm  on  which  I  was  bom, 

*  and  where  my  ancestors  for  sereral  generations  had  lired  and 

died.  In  approaching  it,  I  was  agitated  in  a  manner  I  did  not 
expect.  The  access  was  altered,  but  ererything  around  was 
nearly  the  same  as*  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  at  which  time 
I  left  it.  The  famQy  receired  me  kindly,  and  discorered  a  dis- 
position to  satisfy  my  cariosity,  and  gratify  my  feelings.  I 
asked  permcsioQ  to  conduct  my  son  up  stairs,  to  see  the  room 
in  which  I  drew  my  first  breath,  and  made  my  first  unwelcome 
noise  in  the  world,  and  where  first  b^an  the  affectionate  cares 
of  my  beloTed  and  excellent  mother.  I  next  asked  for  a  large 
cedar  tree  which  once  stood  before  the  door«  planted  by  my 
Other's  hand.  It  had  been  conrerted  into  the  pillars  of  the 
piaxia.  Riled  with  emotion,  I  embraced  the  one  nearest  me. 
I  next  inquired  for  the  orchard  planted  by  the  same  hand,  and 
eondueted  to  aa  cfluaence  behind  the  hoase,  where  I  saw  a 
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number  of  apple  trees  which  still  bore  fruit,  to  each  of  which 
I  felt  somethiog  like  the  affection  of  a  brother.  The  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  bears  marks  of  age  and  decay.  On  one  of 
the  stones,  I  discovered  the  letters  J.  R.  Before  the  house 
flows  a  small  but  deep  creek,  abounding  in  pan-fish.  The  farm 
consists  of  ninety  acres,  in  a  highly  cultivated  state.  The 
owner  did  not  want  to  sell,  but  I  begged  if  he  ever  should 
incline  to  dispose  of  it,  to  make  me,  or  one  of  my  surviving 
sons  the  first  offer.  While  I  sat  in  its  common  room,  I  looked 
at  its  walls,  and  thought  how  often  they  had  been  made  vocal 
by  my  ancestors, — to  conversations  about  wolves,  bears,  and 
snakes,  in  the  first  settlement ;  afterwards,  about  cows  and 
calves,  colts  and  lambs ;  and  at  all  times  with  prayers,  and 
praises,  and  chapters  read  audibly  from  the  Bible,  for  all  who 
had  inhabited  it  of  my  family,  were  pious  people,  chiefly  of  the 
sect  of  Quakers  and  Baptists.  On  my  way  home,  I  stopped  to 
view  a  family  graveyard,  in  which  were  buried  three,  and  a 
part  of  four  successive  generations,  all  of  whom  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Captain  John  Rush,  who,  with  six  sons  and  three 
daughters,  followed  William  Penn  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1683. 
He  had  been  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well  I  retain  as  his  relics,  his  sword,  watch,  and 

Bible-leaf,  on  which  are  inscribed,  in  his  own  hand,  his  mar- 
riage, and  children's  births  and  names.  My  grandfather,  James 
Rush,  has  his  gravestone  and  inscription  in  the  aforesaid  grave- 
yard  While  considering  this  repository  of  the  dead, 

then  holding  my  kindred  dust,  my  thoughts  ran  wild,  and  my 
ancestors  seemed  to  stand  before  me  in  their  homespun  dresses, 
and  to  say, '  What  means  this  gentleman  by  thus  intruding  upon 
our  repose  V  and  I  seemed  to  say,  '  Dear  and  venerable  friends, 
be  not  disturbed.  I  am  one  who  inherits  your  blood  and  name, 
and  have  come  here  to  do  homage  to  your  Christian  and  moral 
virtues ;  and  truly  I  have  acquired  nothing  from  the  world, 
though  raised  in  fame,  which  I  so  highly  prize  as  the  religious 
principles  I  inherited  from  you ;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I 
value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  purity  of  your  character.*  " 
Rush  lost  his  father  in  his  sixth  year,  when  his  mother,  now 
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left  with  a  small  property,  went  into  business  in  Philadelphia. 
She  has  been  nniformlj  represented  as  a  good  and  prudent 
woman  who,  by  industry  and  economy,  supported  her  family 
respectably,  and  was  ambitiously  determined  to  bestow  on  her 
sons  a  liberal  education.  This  we  often  heard  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Even  their  bitter  enemy,  the  celebrated  Cobbett, 
says,  ^*  she  was  a  very  kind  and  pious  Presbyterian."  Jacob, 
the  younger  son,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  finished  his 
life  in  an  honorable  old  age,  being  for  many  years  President 
Judge  of  a  Philadelphia  court.  There  was  one  sister  who  lived 
unmarried  and  died  in  1793,  at  the  Doctor's  house. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  mentioned  above  as  his  uncle  by 
marriage,  lived  at  Nottingham,  Maryland,  on  the  Patuxent, 
near  that  sorrowful  spot  where  the  British  landed  in  1814, 
on  their  way  to  Washington.  Here  he  governed  an  academy 
with  great  reputation,  acting  at  the  same  time  as  pastor  of 
a  church.  To  this  place,  propitious  to  study,  morality,  and 
religion,  Benjamin  was  sent  in  his  ninth  year  and  received 
into  the  Doctor's  family.  Under  the  care  of  this  good  man, 
standing  in  the  triple  relation  to  him  of  teacher,  pastor,  and 
near  connection,  he  is  supposed  to  have  experienced  something 
like  paternal  care ;  here  too,  as  the  people  around  were  religi- 
ous and  exemplary,  he  no  doubt  established  those  various  good 
habits  that  were  never  broken. 

In  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Princeton  College, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  a  divine 
highly  distinguished  both  for  piety  and  eloquence.  He  gradu- 
ated Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1760,  while  yet  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
Dates  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  diligent  if  not  a  preco- 
cious student,  and  that  he  had  entered  college  by  the  junior 
class. 

As  he  was  remarkably  happy  in  elocution  and  debate,  his 
friends  encouraged  him  to  study  law,  as  the  province  best 
suited  to  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  laudable  ambition ;  but  Dr.  Finley,  knowing  the 
genius  of  his  pupil,  diverted  his  attention  to  medicine.  He 
therefore  quickly  began  his  studies  under  Dr.  John  Redman, 
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the  most  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia ;  and  so  assiduous 
was  he  that,  during  his  six  years  of  pupilage  here,  he  was 
absent  from  the  duties  of  the  office  only  two  days.  As  a 
striking  proof  of  his  laborious  devotion,  he  now  translated  the 
Aphori3ms  of  Hippocrates  from  Greek,  and  kept  a  common- 
place-book, in  which  he  wrote  concerning  whatever  he  saw, 
read,  or  thought, — a  practice  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  recommended  strongly  to  bis  pupils,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Introductory  Lecture  for  1809.  To  this  journal  he 
referred  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  and  found  there  the  only 
record  then  kno?m  to  be  extant  of  the  same  fever,  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  1762, — a  memorable  instance  of  the  utility  of  a 
young  man's  care. 

In  1766,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  went  to  the  great  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh,  then  in  the  height  of  its  glory  under  the 
fascinations  of  Cullen ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  he 
became  a  favorite  of  this  great  teacher.  In  1768,  he  gradu- 
ated M.D.,  having  defended  a  thesis,  De  concoctione  cibarum 
in  ventricvlo.  During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  With- 
erspoon  of  Scotland,  was  elected  President  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, but  he  declined  the  honor  and  the  office  remained  vacant 
more  than  a  year.  The  trustees  then,  calling  to  mind  the 
merits  of  their  alumnus.  Rush,  deputed  him  as  their  commissioner 
to  negotiate  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  to  invite  him  a  second 
time.  This  delicate  trust  having  been  successfully  executed, 
an  intimate  friendship  began  between  the  young  man  and  the 
eminent  scholar,  that  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived.  The  im- 
ported President  became  an  American  patriot  and  sat  with 
Rush  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  where  they  set  another  seal  to 
their  friendship,  by  signing  together  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  his  lectures  and  writings.  Rush  often  quoted  the 
authority  of  his  venerable  friend  ;  and  says,  in  bis  Introductory 
Lecture  for  1809,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  '^  most  copious, 
methodical,  and  correct  extempore  speakers"  in  the  house. 

The  following  winter.  Rush  attended  the  hospitals,  lectures, 
and  other  sources  of  instruction  in  London.     Dr.  Franklin  was 
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then  reading  in  that  dtj,  and  he  proved  kind  to  his  coontry- 
mmn,  freqoentlj  introdocing  him  to  good  society  at  his  hoose 
and  table.  When  Rush  was  preparing  the  next  spring  to 
return  home,  Franklin  vrged  him  to  spend  some  time  in 
France ;  when,  finding,  throogh  the  most  affectionate  inquiry, 
that  funds  were  wanting,  he  fairly  obtruded  upon  him  a  Urge 
sum.  This  shows  conclnsiTely  that  the  prudent,  economical, 
calculating  Franklin  plainly  saw  eridence  of  great  worth  in 
the  young  man.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  facts  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  here  is  one  that  speaks  with  the  lungs  of  Stentor 
and  the  authority  of  Franklin. 

He  then  spent  some  months  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  ;  and 
in  August  1769,  after  nearly  nine  years'  study  of  medicine,  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  practitioner  of  what  he  had  so 
faithfully  learned.  He  was  immediately  elected  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  his  colleagues 
being  John  Morgan,  William  Shippen,  Adam  Enhn,  and 
Thomas  Bond.  He  had  brought  from  London  a  chemical  ap- 
paratus, presented  to  the  College  by  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Pennsjlvania,  who  had  been  promoting  medical 
instruction  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time.  This  institution 
was  now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  had  conferred  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  on  nine  students  at  the  previous  session. 

He  was  still  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  vet  he  had  spent 
nine  years  in  the  study  of  medicine, — such  are  the  great  advan- 
tages of  an  early  beginning  in  the  acquisition  of  this  ^Mong  art.*' 
His  biographers  tell  us  that  he  was  very  successful  in  acquiring 
and  retaining  professional  business ;  this  is  highly  probable,  fn* 
he  possessed  every  requisite  to  the  forming  of  friendships^  and  to 
the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  In  1771,  he  appeared  as 
an  author,  and  spread  his  reputation  among  the  Philadelphians, 
particularly  through  the  benevolent  Society  of  Friends,  by 
essays  on  slavery,  and  by  sermons  to  young  men  on  tempe- 
rance and  health.  He  published  also  something  on  mineral 
waters,  a  subject  in  alliance  with  his  professorship.  These  all 
appeared  in  the  magaxines  of  the  times ;  and  as  native  litera- 
ture was  scarce,  they  were  no  doubt  generally  read  and  talked 
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of,  to  the  young  physician's  advantage.  In  his  Introductory 
Lecture  for  1807,  on  "  The  Means  of  Acquiring  Practice," 
he  mentions  the  utility  of  writing  on  a  subject  of  public  con- 
cern. 

In  1774,  then  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  practice,  he  deU- 
yered  the  annual  oration  to  the  Philosophical  Society, — ^^  An 
inquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  medicine  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  with  a  comparative  view  of  their  diseases 
and  remedies  with  those  of  civilized  nations."  With  respect 
to  health,  strength,  endurance,  longevity,  morals,  and  every 
virtue,  he  draws  a  comparison  highly  favorable  to  civilization 
in  its  uncorrupted  state.  But  here  he  shows  that  his  country- 
men were  even  then  running  headlong  in  the  evil  ways  of  Euro- 
pean nations ;  that  they  were  relaxing  their  stamina  by  luxury 
and  idleness.  Here  he  makes  his  first  attack  on  the  use  of 
spirits,  and  probably  the  first  that  was  publicly  made  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  concludes  by  setting  forth  most  eloquently  the 
possible  future  glories  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  science  and  government.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit ; 
and  whether  in  style,  manner,  or  force,  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  his  later  writings.  It  ought  to  be  read  and  studied 
by  all  the  luxurious  and  idle,  that  they  may  see  and  feel  how 
poor  is  their  hope  of  preserving  health  or  of  attaining  lon- 
gevity. 

The  portentous  troubles  with  the  mother  country  were  now 
too  clearly  foreseen  as  at  no  great  distance,  and  Rush,  from 
the  first  sign  thereof,  became  a  decided  patriot.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  a  debating  society  in  London,  at  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  sometimes  present,  and  as  he  had  there  distinguished 
himself  by  his  manly  defence  of  his  country,  so  he  now  wrote 
much  in  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  colonial  rights.  A  distin- 
guished and  reliable  young  man  he  must  have  been,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  found  in  that  memorable  house  of  Congress  which, 
at  the  manifest  risk  of  their  lives,  had  the  courage  to  liberate 
their  country,  by  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Honorable  as  a  seat  in  this  Congress  was,  it  was  given  to 
Rush  with  more  than  usual  honor,  in  the  following  manner. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Conference  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  great  question,  whether  it  had  become  expedient  for  Con- 
gress to  declare  Independence.  The  report  they  made  (see 
Jour,  of  House  Rep.,  Vol.  VII,  43)  was  adopted,  and  sent  to 
Congress  the  same  day.  It  is  a  most  animating  document, 
most  probably  written  by  Rush,  as  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  ever  ready  with  his  pen.  The  whole  committee 
consisted  of  himself  and  Colonel  James  Smith.  The  report 
includes  all  that  has  been  so  much  praised  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  which  it  might  appear  to  be  the  protocol. 
When  Congress  had  decided  on  their  great  measure,  five  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania,  who  were  in  favor  of  postponing  it, 
withdrew  from  the  House,  when  the  State  Convention  ap- 
pointed Rush  and  four  others  to  fill  their  places.  Thus,  our 
patriot  went  into  Congress  knowing  what  he  had  to  do.  Ho 
did  not  sign  the  tremendous  parchment  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, he  became  a  member  that  he  might  sign  it, — a  fact  that 
greatly  enhances  the  merit. 

This  year,  1776,  he  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
Richard  Stockton  of  Princeton,  who  was  also  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration ;  an  alliance  truly  honor- 
able and  highly  advantageous  even  to  this  rising  man. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  army  for  the  Middle  Department,  which  office 
he  exchanged  the  following  July  for  that  of  Physician-General. 
In  the  bustling  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  made  many  useful 
medical  observations  ;  which  were  afterwards  interwoven  with 
his  writings;  and  in  his  "  Medical  Inquiries,"  there  is  a  paper 
entitled  *^  Result  of  observations  made  in  the  military  hospitals 
of  the  United  States." 

Among  the  evils  of  war,  one  of  the  most  affecting  is  that 
friends  must  sometimes  face  each  other  on  the  field.  While 
walking  over  the  ground  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Rush  re- 
cognized in  a  dead  officer  the  countenance  of  one  who  had  been 
very  dear  to  him.  Captain  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
attended  lectures  with  him  at  Edinburgh,  and  often  invited  him 
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to  his  father's  seat  in  the  country,  where,  in  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  they  often  descanted  on  the  coming  troubles.  He 
pressed  Leslie  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  should  he  be  sent 
to  America,  and  any  misfortune  befall  him.  On»  these  terms 
they  parted,  to  meet  no  more  till  this  fatal  day.  Had  Leslie 
been  yet  alive,  they  might  have  renewed  the  meeting  of  Glancus 
and  Diomed  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  like  these,  they 
might  have  tenderly  adverted  to  the  paternal  hospitality. 
Instead  of  this,  there  was  found  in  Leslie's  pocket,  a  letter  of 
friendship  he  had  written  to  Bush  the  previous  day.  Rush 
had  the  body  of  his  friend  carried  away  in  their  march  to 
Pluckemin,  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  with  military  honors. 
A  relative  of  Leslie  visited  the  grave  after  some  years,  with 
the  intention  of  placing  a  monument,  but  he  found  that  Rush 
had  done  the  work,  and  he  retired,  as  he  says,  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  This  monument,  yet  unimpaired  by  time,  bears  the 
following  inscription,  which  does  honor  both  to  Leslie  and  to 
the  grateful  spirit  of  Rush, — '^  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
William  Leslie,  of  the  17th  British  Regiment,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven,  in  Scotland.  He  fell  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26 
years,  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  His  friend,  Benjamin  Rush 
M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  stone  to  be  erected,  as 
a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  of  respect  for  his  noble 
family." 

Notwithstanding  his  many  distracting  duties, — the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  inoculation  of  the  army  that  winter, 
and  then  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  with  the 
awful  sickness  at  Valley  Forge,  he  found  time  for  writing  four 
very  long  letters  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  commenting 
severely  on  their  Constitution  of  1776,  and  urging  an  immediate 
revisal.  There  was  a  party  in  the  State  who  thought  it  too 
democratic ;  these  called  themselves  Republicans,  and  Rush 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  their  leaders.  The  letters  descant 
principally  on  the  dangers  of  giving  the  legislative  powers  to 
a  single  house,  bringing  forth  authorities  both  ancient  and 
modern.  He  shows  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  Hippocratic 
genus  merely,  but   also  a  prophetic   politician,  who  foresaw 
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all  the  monstrous  evils  resulting  from  the  savage  unity  of  the 
French  legislature  in  a  single  house.  The  subject  was  not 
medical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  nor  did  it  relate  to  the  cause 
of  Independence  which  had  been  exercising  his  mind ;  it  was 
entirely  new  to  him,  requiring  therefore  much  appropriate  read- 
ing and  severe  study,  so  that  his  present  political,  seems  to  have 
equalled  his  future  medical  ardor.  All  tradition  indeed  relates, 
that  his  exertions  in  letters  and  newspapers  were  very  great, 
during  the  whole  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  organization  of 
the  General  and  State  governments.  The  four  letters  just 
mentioned  are  the  work  of  a  master ;  they  are  a  torrent  of 
invective,  not  unworthy  of  Junius  or  Burke. 

In  February  1778,  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  army,  for 
which  he  had  two  reasons,  either  of  them  sufficient, — first,  his 
sense  of  duty  to  the  soldiers  had  led  him  to  complain  of  wrongs 
in  a  certain  department ;  second,  there  arose  some  coldness 
between  him  and  the  Commander-in-chief.  It  was  said  then, 
what  is  still  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  by  those  loose 
talkers  who  are  without  affection  either  good  or  evil,  and  there- 
fore neither  know  nor  care,  that  he  caballed  against  Washing- 
ton. This  charge  was  not  proven  to  the  world ;  and  were  it 
proven,  it  would  come  to  nothing.  As  Hildreth,  the  historian, 
says,  ^^  Washington  of  that  day  was  not  Washington  as  we  now 
know  him,  tried  and  proven."  His  command  of  three  years 
had  shown  little  else  than  a  series  of  disasters,  while  Gates  en- 
joyed the  fortunate  reputation  of  having  captured  a  great  army. 
Hence  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  Congress,  in  which,  says  Judge  Marshall,  "  they 
manifested  in  very  intelligible  terms  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Washington.*'  A  party,  moreover,  had  gradually  formed 
itself  in  Congress,  of  which  the  leaders  were  those  renowned 
patriots,  Samuel  Adams  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  These  im- 
puted to  Washington  a  want  of  energy  and  a  system  of  favor- 
itism. Now  surely  it  was  not  to  Rush's  dishonor  to  be  found 
in  company  with  these  great  men,  or  such  as  they  would  admit 
to  their  councils ;  it  could  not  disgrace  him  to  think  as  did  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.     They  all  lived  to  see  Washington 
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proved,  and  no  doubt  the  minds  of  all  were  changed.  Rush  is 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  undervaluing  Washington  in  1778, 
than  for  rejecting  in  a  most  dangerous  case,  a  medicine  he  had 
not  sufficiently  tried.  One  ray  of  reason,  however,  dissipates 
the  intended  stigma.  He  had  been  a  decided  and  active  Whig 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  conspiring  with  a  few  of  the 
best  of  men  against  the  many  and  the  powerful,  strongly 
proves  the  vigor  and  warmth  of  his  patriotism.  ^^It  only 
affords  a  melancholy  proof,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  that  the 
purest  of  men  may  be  led  into  error."  See  Johnson's  Life  of 
Greene,  I,  167. 

But  anonymous  letters  were  written,  and  Washington  im- 
puted one  of  these  to  Rush.  The  imputed  letter  is  indeed 
without  a  name,  but  its  whole  tenor  shows  that  the  writer  in- 
tended to  be  recognized  by  Patrick  Henry,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  He  did  not  subscribe  his  name  lest  it  might,  in 
those  slippery  times,  fall  into  other  hands.  It  breathes 
throughout  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  and  truly  it  is  what  no 
honest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  Suppose  a  parallel  case: 
Hamilton  is  ill  under  Rush's  care ;  Washington  writes  the 
patient  an  anonymous  letter,  but  in  such  language  that  the 
author  must  be  recognized,  advising  him  to  dismiss  Rush  and 
send  for  John  Morgan,  an  older  practitioner ;  but  Hamilton  is 
cured  by  Rush,  who  afterwards  becomes  a  great  physician ; 
now  has  Washington  done  what  ought  to  excite  the  ire  of 
Rush's  friends  through  all  time,  and  that  of  their  children 
then  unborn  ?  It  was  very  wrong  in  Judge  Marshall  to  publish 
this  letter  after  twenty-six  years,  and  send  it  abroad  with  an 
under  current  of  scandal,  to  inform  the  world  of  its  imputed 
author,  calling  it  ^'a  machination  probably  with  good  intent." 
This  could  not  have  been  done  in  a  Christian  mind,  for  it  was 
not  necessary  to  Washington's  fame.  (See  the  letter,  dated 
Yorktown,  January  12th,  1778,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
Vol.  Ill,  notes  to  Chapter  VI.)  Had  Marshall  and  others  been 
disposed  to  relate  the  whole  truth,  they  might  have  informed  us 
that  Washington  stood  so  low  at  that  time  in  the  esteem  of  Con- 
gress,— of  which  Rush  was  not  then  a  member, — that  a  majority 
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were  preparing  to  pass  a  resolution,  to  arrest  him  at  YaHey 
Forge ;  a  bad  intention,  prevented  only  by  procuring  during 
the  night  the  hurried  arrival  from  New  York  of  an  absent 
member.  See  "Dunlap's  History  of  New  York,"  Vol.  11, 
188.  It  is,  moreover,  related  on  the  reliable  authority  of  the 
present  Judge  Jay,  that  the  great  and  good  man,  his  father, 
told  him  "  there  was  a  most  bitter  party  in  the  old  Congress, 
against  Washington  from  first  to  last."  See  "  Irving's  Life 
of  Washington,"  Vol.  Ill,  374,  note. 

Though  poor  at  this  time,  Rush  would  not  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  in  the  army,  an  example  not  commend- 
able in  either  him  or  Washington,  as  thereby  they  made  them- 
selves objects  of  envy  to  many  good  men,  whose  wives  and 
children  could  not  forego  their  pay.  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  non 
alienum  IcedaSy  is  a  sound  maxim  of  law  and  morals  :  use  your 
own  property  as  you  please,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  your  neigh- 
bors. 

He  soon  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  resumed  his  practice. 
The  College  had  been  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  the  British 
army,  but  it  was  reopened  in  the  autumn  of  1778  with  a  class 
of  tiO,  an  auspicious  number  surely  in  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  country.  We  must  now  think  of  him  for  some  years 
principally  as  a  professor  in  the  College  and  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  that  his  tongue  and  pen  were  busy  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  humanity,  and  science,  there  are  many  proofs. 
Soon  after  this,  Dickinson  College  was  projected,  of  which  he 
was  said  to  be  the  father,  for  what  reason  we  cannot  ascertain. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees ;  and  it 
was  by  his  delicate  management  that  Dr.  Nesbitt  was  induced 
to  leave  Scotland  and  preside  in  this  unpromising  institution. 
So  important  were  this  gentleman's  services,  that  Rush,  if  not 
the  father,  might  not  inaptly  be  called  the  grandfather  of  this 
College. 

In  1785  he  published  "  Considerations  on  the  Test  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,"  which  had  disfranchised  every  man  who  could 
not  swear  or  affirm  ^^  that  he  had  not,  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  aided,  assisted,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  the 
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King  of  Great  Britain,  his  generals,  armies,  or  adherents, 
&c.*'  He  pleads  the  cause  of  the  nonjurors  through  twenty- 
three  closely  printed  pages,  with  a  torrent  of  argumentation 
that  would  honor  a  professed  and  profound  politician. 

About  this  time  he  projected  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary, 
and  went  about  the  collection  of  funds  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
success.  The  next  year  it  went  into  operation,  and  proved  to 
be  a  prolific  example  to  other  cities.  Thus  he  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing  his  good  works  multiply  themselves. 

In  1786,  he  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society  his  very  im- 
portant ^'  essay  on  the  influence  of  physical  causes  on  the  moral 
faculty,"  which  we  shall  particularly  notice  in  a  subsequent  page. 

This  same  year  he  published  also  an  "  address  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  on  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  on  the  mode  of  education  proper  in  a  republic."  He  shows 
herein  that  he  had  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  with  his  usual 
energy  and  zeal,  republican  fire  and  Christian  principles. 

In  1787,  the  College  of  Physicians  was  established,  and 
he  wrote  for  them  a  discourse  on  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
published  afterwards  in  their  Transactions  for  1793.  It  is  a 
performance  of  striking  merit,  showing  great  comprehension 
and  foresight  for  that  early  period.  Hardly  anything  could 
be  added  to  it  even  at  the  present  time.  He  points  out  all 
the  duties  of  the  College  and  the  hopes  that  might  be  justly 
entertained  of  its  future  utility  and  beneficence  ;  he  shows  the 
opportunities  it  would  afford  of  mutual  improvement,  then 
everything  which  they  ought  to  attempt  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  for  the  public  good.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
such  a  mind  as  no  other  man  in  the  house  possessed.  His 
usual  glow  of  patriotism  concludes  the  work  with  the  belief 
that  "the  influence  of  republican  forms  of  government  on 
science,  and  the  vigor  which  the  American  mind  had  acquired 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,"  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  medicine. 

This  same  year  we  find  him,  for  a  busy  practitioner  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  entirely  out  of  his  place ;  to  use  medical  lan- 
guage, he  had  suffered  a  dislocation.     The  kindred  shades  of 
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Hippocrates  and  Sydenham  might  have  pardoned  his  political 
avocation  vhen  his  country  needed  his  help,  but  now  the  claims 
of  medicine  on  his  time  were  paramount.  Yet  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says : 
*'  The  new  Federal  Government  will  be  adopted  by  our  State. 
It  is  a  master-piece  of  human  wisdom,  and  happily  accommo- 
dated to  the  present  state  of  society.  I  now  look  forward  to  a 
golden  age.  The  new  Constitution  realizes  every  hope  of  the 
patriot  and  rewards  every  toil  of  the  hero.  I  love  my  country 
ardently,  and  have  not  been  idle  in  promoting  her  interests 
during  the  session  of  the  Convention.  Everything  published  in 
all  our  papers,  except  the  '  Foreign  Spectator,*  was  the  eflfu- 
sion  of  my  Federal  principles.** 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had  lately  made  some 
criminal  laws  abhorrent  both  to  philosophy  and  humanity,  and 
Rush  could  not  go  through  Philadelphia  without  seeing  his 
fellow-men  chained  to  wheelbarrows  or  writhing  at  the  whip- 
ping post.  When  the  benevolent  Chremcs  was  asked  how  he 
could  find  leisure  amidst  his  own  affairs  to  attend  to  other 
people*s  business,  he  answered,  '^I  am  a  man.***  Such  was 
Rush  ;  and  therefore  he  read  this  year  to  a  society,  which  was 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ^*  An  inquiry 
into  the  effects  of  public  punishments  on  criminals  and  upon 
society.**  By  this  and  subsequent  exertions  to  the  same  end, 
he  is  known  to  have  contributed  greatly,  if  not  more  than  all 
others,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code. 

This  same  year,  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania  for  the  forming  of  a  State  Constitution ; 
but  he  probably  undertook  this  extraneous  business  that  be 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  utmost  with  respect  to 
public  punishments  and  public  schools,  concerning  which  he 
had  been  writing.   He  might,  moreover,  have  hoped  to  impress 

*  Chreme,  Untamne  ab  re  tiia  est  otii  tibi 

Alienm  at  cores,  eaqae  nihil  qa»  ad  te  mttinent  ? 
Homo  Muwuj  kumani  nihil  a  Me  aliemmm  jw/o. 

TsaBjrr.  Hbaut.,  Act  1,  Sgcdc  1. 
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his  felIow-]aborer8  with  the  principles  he  had  defended  in  his 
foor  letters  of  1777  on  the  vices  of  the  existing  constitution. 
Having  rendered  these  services  to  his  country  and  to  his  native 
State,  having  helped  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  all 
their  dangers  and  difficuUies,  in  the  establishment  of  their 
government  and  their  security  from  anarchy,  he  said  that  he 
had  now  done  with  politics  forever,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession  and  to  the  providing  for  his  family. 

He  had  become  a  politician  from  principle.  In  his  lecture 
on  "The  Duties  of  a  Physician,"  1789  (see  "Medical  Inquiries 
and  Observations,"  Vol.  I.),  he  recommends  to  his  class  "a  re- 
gard for  all  the  interests  of  their  country,"  as  their  education 
and  their  influence  qualify  them  for  public  usefulness.  He 
says,  "  for  the  honor  of  our  profession,  it  should  be  recorded, 
that  some  of  the  most  useful  men,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  during  the  late  war,  were  physicians."  Useful  they  cer- 
tainly were,  but  we  greatly  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine. 
We  have  it  moreover  somewhere  recorded  that,  finding  so  much 
happiness  in  the  study  of  medicine,  Rush  lamented  that  he  had 
spent  his  time  in  politics. 

Though  now  devoted  to  medicine,  the  republican  fire  was  still 
glowing  in  his  breast ;  and  as  a  means  of  kindling  and  fanning 
it  through  all  future  time  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he 
published  "Thoughts  on  Female  Education."  He  observes 
that  a  philosopher  once  said,  "  let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a 
country,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws ;  he  might,  with 
more  propriety,  have  said,  let  the  ladies  be  educated  properly, 
and  they  will  not  only  make  and  administer  the  laws,  but 
form  manners  and  character."  He  says  that  the  first  signs  of 
declension  among  a  people  are  seen  among  the  women ;  "  their 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  will  be  the  harbingers  of  our 
roin."  He  then  draws  a  picture  of  evils  resulting  from  the 
perverse  education  of  females,  not  unworthy  of  Tacitus.  The 
women  of  1860,  shameless  in  their  prodigality,  ought  to  study 
this  paper  with  care. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  briefly  noticed  his  principal 
publications  up  to  the  present  year ;  but  from  this  time  to  his 
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death,  they  are  so  numerous  and  important  that,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  we  must  pass  them  by,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
appended  Bibliography  for  their  titles,  and  to  the  books  them- 
selves for  much  that  must  always  be  deeply  interesting  as  well 
as  pleasing  to  the  student  of  medicine,  politics,  and  philosophy, 
but  above  all  to  the  Christian  philanthropist. 

In  1789,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Theory  and  Practice,  in  place  of  Dr.  John  Morgan,  de» 
ceased.  His  introductory  lecture  was  partly  occupied  by  a 
memorial  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  the  founder  of 
public  medical  instruction  in  America,  and  in  this  College. 
This  memoir,  since  published  in  the  ^^Philadelphia  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal"  Vol.  I.,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  all 
that  is  attainable  concerning  the  life  of  a  highly  educated  and 
strong  man  in  the  profession,  whose  memory  and  services  ought 
to  have  been  cherished  with  pride  and  gratitude. 

In  his  early  practice.  Rush  was  a  full  disciple  of  Cnllen ;  for 
in  his  oration  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  1774,  he  says, 
that  the  system  of  thb  great  teacher  ^'  will  probably  last  till 
some  new  diseases  shall  unfold  other  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my." How  long  he  remained  in  his  youthful  delusion  is,  per- 
haps, unknown ;  but  at  the  present  period,  it  appears,  he  began 
to  make  Brown's  "  Theory  of  Life"  available  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  system.  Dr.  Ramsay  relates  that,  in  1789,  Rush 
said  to  him,  ^^the  system  of  Cullen  was  tottering  ;  that  Brown 
had  brought  forward  some  new  and  luminous  principles  of  medi- 
cine, but  mixed  with  some  that  were  extravagant ;  that  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  light,  4c."  This  very  sentence  was,  no  doubt,  bor- 
rowed from  Brown,  who  represents  himself  as  bewildered  by 
theories,  and  in  the  state  of  a  traveller  in  an  unknown  country 
who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  dark :  ted  lux  demum  affuUitj — 
a  gleam  of  light,  like  the  break  of  day,  now  dawned  upon  him* 
The  doctrine  of  life,  he  adopted,  with  some  modification ;  bat 
the  system  of  medicine,  which  its  wonderful  author  appended 
thereto,  he  utterly  rejected.  It  has  been  very  common,  and  a 
shameful  ignorance  it  is,  to  idaatify  the  systems  of  these 
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teachers.  Nothing  can  prove  greater  obliquity  of  mind  or 
more  glaring  ignorance,  than  to  call  Rush  a  Brunonian. 

In  1791,  the  College  was  merged  in  the  University,  and  to 
Rush  was  assigned  the  chair  of  the  ^'Institutes  and  Clinical 
Medicine ;"  the  chair  of  "  Practice"  being  confided  to  Dr. 
Kuhn.  This  change,  it  is  probable,  interfered  for  the  present 
with  his  dissemination  of  the  novel  doctrine. 

The  year  1793,  the  forty-eighth  of  his  age,  exercised  and 
manifested  the  great  powers  of  Rush.  The  yellow  fever  spread 
devastation  and  terror  over  the  city,  utterly  confounding  the 
American  physicians,  to  whom  it  was  a  perfect  novelty.  Their 
practice,  as  was  to  be  expected,  failed  miserably ;  nor  were  the 
French  physicians,  who  had  seen  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  whit  more  successful.  Every  method  failed,  till  the  wretched 
doctors  were  almost  struck  dumb,  as  Lucretius  snys  were  those 
in  the  plague  of  Athens:  musabat  tactto  medidna  timoxe. 
Rush  gives  an  awful  history  of  the  distraction  of  his  mind  at 
this  time ;  but  while  turning  over  books,  between  hope  and 
despair,  he  remembered  a  manuscript  concerning  a  yellow  fever 
in  Virginia  in  1741,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. From  this  he  learned  that  the  debility  was  only  appa- 
rent ;  that  it  was  oppression  of  the  vitals  only ;  that  if  this 
was  removed,  the  system  would  rise  into  open,  free  reaction 
in  almost  every  recent  case. 

He  then  began  to  purge  freely,  and  finding  this  to  relieve 
the  oppressed  system,  and  to  raise  the  fever  into  inflammatory 
action,  he  tried  bleeding;  but,  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  tried  it, 
"  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  palpitating  heart.*'  The  new 
practice  was  unexpectedly  successful,  and  Rush  quickly  im- 
parted it  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  the  apothecaries,  and 
to  the  public.  But  now  it  happened,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  infirmities  of  man,  that  a  furious  storm  was  raised 
against  this  innovation.  Rush,  however,  had  some  friends 
among  the  younger  physicians,  and  some  highly  intelligent 
pupils, — these  triumphed  over  the  enemy  by  the  new  method, 
so  that  hardly  any  patient  was  lost  to  whom  they  were  called 
during  the  first  twelve  hours.     Even  the  apothecaries,  some 
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clergymen,  and  other  intelligent  persons  ivhom  he  names, 
treated  the  disease  with  success.  Many  physicians,  however, 
pursued  other  measures,  and  would  not  be  taught  by  their  own 
failures.  Those  too,  who  were  disposed  to  try  the  new  method 
without  the  courage  to  pursue  it  to  the  requisite  extent,  were 
unsuccessful  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  discredit,  so  that 
complete  success  was  confined  to  a  few.  The  disputes  among 
the  physicians,  in  which  the  people  took  an  active  part,  soon 
became  as  epidemic  as  the  fever  itself;  and,  like  the  evil  man, 
according  to  St.  Peter,  prevented  much  good  by  preventing  the 
adoption  of  bleeding  and  purging. 

Whether  the  fever  was  imported  or  generated  at  home,  was 
another  source  of  acrimonious  controversy.  Rush  proclaimed 
from  the  first  and  on  all  occasions,  that  it  was  of  domestic 
origin,  and  thus  he  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  even  of 
m^ny  who  had  been  his  sincere  friends ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  ungrateful  to  the  property-holders  and  merchants  than 
the  opinion  that  their  city,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  all  their 
hopes  of  fortune  were  centred,  had  generated  this  fatal  disease 
and  therefore  would  probably  do  it  again. 

Besides  his  labors  and  sorrows  abroad,  Rush  had  to  struggle 
with  sickness  and  sorrow  at  home.  His  maiden  sister,  who 
had  refused  to  leave  him,  who  had  supported  him  in  all  his 
trials,  who  had  been  his  casuist  in  his  choice  of  duties,  died  in 
his  house,  the  1st  of  October.  He  says,  "  I  got  into  my  car- 
riage an  hour  after  she  expired,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
visiting  patients.  According  as  a  sense  of  duty,  or  as  grief 
has  predominated  in  my  mind,  I  have  approved  or  disapproved 
of  this  act  ever  since."  In  addition  to  this,  his  pupils  who,  to 
serve  him  most  readily,  had  lived  in  his  house  during  the  epi- 
demic, sickened,  and  one  of  them  died,  having  become  deliri- 
ous, and  therefore  refusing  all  treatment.  Another  died  in  the 
country,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  soon  returning. 
His  aged  mother  was  too  infirm  to  be  removed  ;  his  wife  with 
seven  children  was  in  the  country.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that 
one  or  more  of  his  dearest  friends,  often  the  fathers  of  large 
families,  were  not  seized,  some  of  these  his  medical  brethren. 
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He  visited  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
patients  a  day,  besides  the  crowds  that  he  prescribed  for  in  his 
house  and  in  the  street.  He  was  sometimes  so  sunk  with  labor 
and  care  as  to  faint,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  lie  down  in 
the  houses  of  sickness.  In  this  debilitated  state  he  was  feverish 
on  the  15th  of  September,  but  having  been  bled  and  purged,  he 
resumed  his  labors  the  next  day,  and  continued  them,  though 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  with  slow  fever,  irregular  chills, 
and  a  troublesome  cough. 

The  second  week  of  October  was  the  most  fatal  of  that  year, 
and  Rush  was  attacked;  but  by  a  timely  and  vigorous  use  of 
the  new  remedies,  in  the  hands  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Fisher,  then 
residing  in  his  house,  he  was  soon  recovered.  His  conva- 
lescence was  very  slow,  and  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  any 
more  of  the  fever  that  year. 

He  published  a  fall  history  of  this  epidemic  the  following 
year,  which  obtained  unbounded  praise  throughout  the  medical 
world.  Dr.  Trotter,  a  man  long  versed  in  fevers,  pronounced 
it  ^^  the  best  history  that  was  ever  written  of  any  epidemic. 
Who  would  not  travel  through  this  vale  of  tears,  amidst  blasts 
of  contagion,  to  share  the  well-earned  fame  of  Dr.  Rush.*' 
Dr.  Zimmerman  said  that  ^'he  merited  a  statue,  not  only  from 
Philadelphia,  but  from  all  humanity  ;*'  and  Dr.  Lettsom  states 
*'  that  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  his  novelty  and  bold  de- 
cision, his  unprecedented  sagacity  and  judgment." 

He  concludes  the  history  of  this  fatal  year  in  returning 
thanks  to  his  pupils  for  their  support  and  sympathy.  They 
were  Dr.  Woodhouse,  afterwards  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ed- 
ward Fisher,  who  became  eminent  in  South  Carolina,  and 
John  Redman  Coxe,  the  present  venerable  ex-Professor  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  "  But  wherewith,  he  says,  shall 
I  come  before  the  great  Father  and  Redeemer  of  men,  and 
what  shall  I  render  unto  him  for  the  issue  of  my  life  from  the 
grave?  Eere  all  language  fails.  Come  therij  expressive 
silence^  muse  his  praise!*' 

There  were  numerous  cases  of  the  fever  in  1794,  but  it  did  not 
become  epidemic  again  till  1797  and  1798.     In  these  years,  the 
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new  method,  with  occasional  modifications,  was  as  successfal  as 
in  1793.  Rush  says,  however,  that  in  1798,  the  prostration  was 
sometimes  too  great  to  admit  of  bleeding.  Here  we  must  do 
honor  to  his  candor.  The  same  principles,  however,  governed 
him  and  led  to  the  same  general  success.  Local  bleeding, 
purging  with  calomel,  sweats,  blisters,  counter-irritation,  these 
conduced  to  the  relief  of  the  laboring  viscera,  which  would  have 
been  still  more  oppressed  by  the  old  treatment.  In  most  cases, 
however,  copious  bleeding  was  requisite,  as  we  learn  not  only 
from  Rush,  but  from  his  friends  and  from  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Ilis  enemies  now  found  a  ready  tool  in  William  Cobbett, 
who  soon  became  the  most  accomplished  editorial  villain  this 
country  had  ever  known.  He  published  a  paper,  called  Peter 
Porcupine's  Gazette,  which  was  continually  blackened  with 
slandering  Rush  and  his  practice.  Those  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  doctrine  of  domestic  generation,  assisted  Cob- 
bett  with  their  countenance  and  their  money ;  and  having,  as 
Johnson  said  of  Junius,  "  the  sympathetic  favor  of  plebeian 
malignity,"  they  made  a  very  serious  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  As  the  wayward  Jews,  to  use  Gibbon's  comparison, 
were  perpetually  forgetting  the  miracles  wrought  in  their  favor, 
so  the  Philadelphians  forgot  their  benefactor.  Some  who  had 
found  their  own  and  their  families'  safety  in  the  depleting 
treatment,  now  resorted  to  other  physicians,  and  perished  by 
their  malignant  ingratitude.  Rush  thought  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  malevolence  of  party  that  nearly  as  many  died  in  1798, 
as  in  1793,  though  not  half  as  many  were  affected. 

Had  Rush  been  one  of  those  calculating  misers,  who  secure 
popularity  by  simply  holding  their  tongues,  his  bleeding  and 
purging  would  have  been  soon  received  and  established,  for 
even  some  medical  enemies  had  adopted  his  treatment;  but 
domestic  generation  and  its  impetuous  advocate,  could  not  be 
thought  of  without  abhorrence ;  hence,  bleeding  and  calomel 
were  tortured  by  Cobbett  and  his  friends,  into  something  worse 
than  poisoned  arrows  or  Porcupines  quills.  It  was  felt  that 
Rush's  medical  character  was  injured,  and  he  was  encouraged 
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to  bring  a  suit  against  Cobbett.  The  jury  mulcted  bim  in 
$5000,  which,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  says,  Rush  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Cobbett's  suborners  finding  him  of  no  further 
use,  now  left  him  to  his  fate.  He  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff, 
and  devastated,  as  he  declares  himself,  to  the  amount  of  $8000. 
He  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  as  St.  Paul  says  of  the  evil 
man,  he  waxed  worse  and  worse,  and  established  a  newspaper 
which  he  called  *^  The  Rush-light."  In  the  prospectus  of  this, 
be  says,  ^^  Rush's  lawyer  and  the  judge  made  it  a  crime  in  me, 
not  to  have  examined  the  system.  Please  Heaven,  they  shall 
not  have  to  charge  me  with  the  like  omission  this  time,  for  if 
I  leave  unexposed  any  one  of  its  absurdities,  if  I  leave  un- 
related one  anecdote  in  the  history  of  blood,  it  shall  be  for 
want  of  knowledge,  or  of  memory,  and  not  for  want  of  incli- 
nation." 

Soon  after  this,  Rush  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  indulged 
in  a  serious  error  in  believing  the  yellow  fever  contagious.  He 
was  very  slow  and  cautious  in  making  this  important  change. 
At  first  he  thought  it  fully  contagious,  then  only  in  its  concen- 
tration ;  lastly,  he  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  such  under 
any  circumstances  whatever ;  and  this  opinion,  notwithstand- 
ing some  slanders  to  the  contrary,  he  is  known  to  have  perse- 
vered in  to  his  end.  How  early  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself 
of  this  important  truth  is  not  known,  but  in  October,  1802,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  of  New  York,  afterwards 
published  in  the  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  YL,  in  which  he  ar- 
gues most  ably  against  contagion ;  and  hopes  this  public  re- 
cantation of  his  error  may  make  some  atonement  for  the  evil 
he  did  by  supporting  it. 

He  made  this  retraction  at  a  time  when  the  belief  in  conta- 
gion was  general  and  strong ;  for  he  says,  "  the  majority  of 
our  citizens  who  believe  in  it  is  greater,  and  they  are  more  de- 
cided, than  in  former  years."  His  change,  then,  was  made  in 
despite  of  its  unpopularity,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  his  usual 
independence.  That  he  ever  assented  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, has  been  made  a  very  great  detriment  to  his  fame  and 
to  science';  for  his   opinion   was  eagerly   caught   at  by  the 
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favorers  of  this  mortiferous  belief ;  and  it  has  been  ignorantly 
or  wickedly  attributed  to  him,  and  propagated  by  European 
books  ever  since  his  public  retraction.  Even  an  American 
editor  of  Good's  large  book,  let  it  pass  through  his  hands  with- 
out a  note  in  correction  of  this  inexcusable  error.  In  our  last 
page  we  shall  notice  a  wicked  attempt  that  was  made  after  his 
death  to  prove  that,  in  dying,  he  confessed  his  belief  in  the 
contagion  of  yellow  fever ;  and  that  he  had  taught  non-conta- 
gion for  reasons  known  to  himself.  Little  did  the  wretches  who 
propagated  this  story  know  the  character  of  the  man, — they 
must  have  levelled  his  morals  with  their  own. 

The  fever  ceased  with  the  frost,  but  the  medical  war — "  bel- 
lum  pluBquam  civile'* — ^retaining  its  heat  without  intermission, 
refused  to  freeze.  It  took  on  an  exacerbation  at  every  fresh 
invasion  of  the  fever ;  nor  did  the  pertinacious  spirit  thereof 
die  out  till  all  these  feverish  spirits  had  gone  ^^  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
Meanwhile,  the  new  method  had  finally  triumphed,  as  proven 
by  incontestable  authorities  whom  we  shall  speak  of  in  a  subse- 
quent page.  Rush  lectured  and  wrote,  and  turned  his  oppo- 
nents into  ridicule  in  the  exercise  of  his  professorial  office ; 
he  published  histories  of  the  fever  of  every  year  to  1805, 
wherein  be  set  forth  his  opinions  and  the  success  of  his  practice, 
denouncing,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  his  enemies.  But  these 
were  now  silent ;  they  had  become  paralytic  ;  their  nervous 
centres  were  softened ;  they  were  now  withering  away,  and  not 
unwilling  to  be  forgotten  in  relation  to  their  inglorious  war. 

Rush  had  now  raised  himself  to  a  very  high  stand  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  His  name  was  quoted  with  admiration  wher- 
ever medical  science  was  known.  He  had  been  made  a  member 
of  most  of  the  scientific,  literary,  and  beneficent  societies  of 
his  country ;  and  similar  honors  had  been  conferred  on  him 
from  abroad.  He  had  obtained  a  most  signal  triumph  over  his 
enemies:  he  had  established,  as  he  hopedy  a  permanent  method 
of  treating  the  yellow  fever,  as  also  the  salutary  doctrine  of  do- 
mestic origin  and  non-contagion ;  he  enjoyed  the  hope  of  con- 
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firming  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  his  future  classes.  One 
thing  only  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness,  and  that 
was  what  comes  home  to  the  heart  of  every  sensitive  physician, 
his  brethren's  friendship.  This  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  quiet 
of  his  conscience.  Like  his  great  prototype,  Sydenham,  he 
had  resolutely  pursued  the  path  of  duty,  and  trusted  to  a  good 
Providence  that  it  would  lead  him  to  a  good  end.  Nor  had  he 
any  fear  of  the  final  judgment  of  men,  knowing  that  his 
methods  were  founded  in  reason,  and  that  they  had  proved  suc- 
cessful. Posterity,  he  says,  ^^  is  to  the  physician  what  the  day 
of  judgment  is  to  the  Christian  ;"  and  though  the  rewards  of 
this  afford  no  present  help  but  faith  and  hope,  these  were 
enough  for  him,  these  supported  Sydenham  and  Rush. 

It  has  been  sneeringly  asked,  why  this  man  had  enemies. 
The  question  may  be  justly  answered  with  an  equal  sneer,  that 
DO  good  man,  who  faithfully  acts  a  public  part,  is  without  them. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Rush  was  thus  distinguished 
before  the  epidemic  of  1798 ;  for  in  his  history  of  this,  he 
speaks  of  having  always  lived  in  harmony  with  his  brethren. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  any  man  of  distinction,  who  nobly 
avows  unpopular  opinions  confiicting  with  the  accumulation  of 
either  public  or  private  wealth,  will  bring  upon  himself  a  host 
of  enemies.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Rush  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree. He  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  yellow  fever  indige- 
nous, and  he  did  this  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
first  epidemic.  Now,  the  merchants  of  every  city  are  the 
most  powerful  body,  and  they  infuse  their  spirit  into  all  the 
various  mechanics  and  laborers  who  must  be  always  in  their 
employ.  That  the  new  doctrine  would  draw  upon  its  author 
the  malice  of  these  people,  was  no  doubt  what  he  foresaw,  and 
therefore  his  resolute  spirit  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 
He  sought  his  own  approbation  rather  than  fame  or  wealth ; 
he  preferred    * 

"The  peaceful  night,  the  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay," 
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^^  to  all  the  jellow  sands  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  all  the  gold  that 
is  rolled  into  the  ocean."* 

The  malignants  of  a  community  who  happen  to  be  offended 
by  a  physician,  begin  their  attacks  by  undermining  his  profes- 
sional skill.  This  is  the  doctor's  vulnerable  part,  for  he  cannot 
defend  himself  without  violating  propriety.  Upon  Rush,  then, 
who  had  invented  a  method  of  treatment  which  appeared  ex- 
travagant, adapted,  as  he  thought,  to  an  extravagant  disease, 
they  made  their  attacks  with  no  little  advantage.  Their  auda- 
city was  favored  by  the  venal  Cobbett  of  the  "  Porcupine  Ga- 
zette," and  carried  on  with  such  success  as  to  injure,  for  a  short 
time,  the  Doctor's  private  affairs.  But  his  pre-eminent  abilities 
and  prudence  carried  him  with  dignity  through  all  his  persecu- 
tions, and  soon  won  over  to  his  friendship  many  of  his  enemies. 
A  few  of  his  medical  brethren,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  University,  never  forgave  him  ;  thus  proving  the  maxim, 
which  Tacitus  appears  to  have  adopted  from  Seneca,  that  men 
always  hate  those  they  have  injured.  In  their  hatred,  however, 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  spice  of  envy,  for  he  had  left  them 
far  behind  in  the  respect  of  mankind.  His  fame  had  gone 
triumphant  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  while  they,  for 
the  most  part,  could  see  the  circumscription  of  theirs  from  the 
tops  of  their  houses.  Horace  says  that  poets  are  an  irritable 
people  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  physicians  of  that  time ; 
they  might  well  have  prayed  in  the  words  of  the  Litany,  to  be 
delivered  ^'  from  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness." 

That  Rush  escaped  without  irritation,  is  not  to  be  supposed ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  carried  himself  with  becoming  dignity 
and  grace,  thus  proving  the  supremacy  of  virtue.  He  proba- 
bly followed  the  advice  of  St.  Paul, — was  very  angry  but 
sinned  not. 

We  have  said  that  in  1791  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  In- 

*  Tanti  tibl  non  sit  opaci 
Omnia  arena  Tagi  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum, 
Ut  somno  careas,  ponendaque  pnemia  sumas. 
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stitutes  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University.  In  this  office 
he  continued ;  and  he  filled  also  the  chair  of  Practice  resigned 
by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  1797,  though  not  formally  elected  by  the  Trus- 
tees till  1805.  In  this  triple  professorship  he  continued  the 
rest  of  his  life,  lecturing  an  hour  every  day,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  course,  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  even- 
ing. His  lectures,  with  his  busy  practice,  his  attendance  at 
the  hospital,  his  numerous  consultations  and  correspondence, 
his  hospitalities  and  unseasonable  visitors,  his  studies,  and  his 
frequent  publications. — these  constituted  the  business  of  this 
much-occupied  man  during  his  old  age ;  yet  he  went  through 
the  whole  with  proverbial  punctuality,  and  even  without  any  ap- 
parent haste,  for  he  said  that  a  physician  should  never  be  seen  in 
a  hurry.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ramsay  in  1803,  he  says,  ^*  I  con- 
tinue, through  Divine  goodness,  to  enjoy,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  my  age,  uncommon  good  health ;"  and  in  one  to  Dr.  Finley 
in  1809,  he  observes,  *'  In  my  sixty-fifth  year  I  continue  to  enjoy 
uncommon  health,  and  the  same  facility  in  studying  and  doing 
business  that  I  possessed  twenty-five  years  ago."  And  about 
six  weeks  before  his  death,  he  says,  in  writing  to  the  same,  *'  I 
continue  to  enjoy  uncommon  health  for  a  man  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  Now  and  then  I  am  reminded  of  my  age  by  light  attacks 
of  the  tiissis  senilis^  but  they  do  not  impair  my  strength,  nor 
lessen  my  facility  in  doing  business." 

He  was,  indeed,  though  delicate  and  frail  in  appearance,  a 
vigorous,  animated  old  man,  whose  mind  neither  knew  nor  de- 
sired repose.  He  was  never  absent  from  his  daily  routine ;  of 
this  he  never  tired  ;  for  if  fatigued  with  bodily  labor,  conversa- 
tion or  books  were  a  certain  refreshment.  He  never  sought 
relief  in  the  country  from  the  heat  and  impurities  of  the  city ; 
he  had  a  country-house  for  his  family,  and  called  it  "  Syden- 
ham," but  for  himself  he  was  always  at  home,  and  a  ready  help 
to  his  patients :  even  his  father's  house,  with  all  the  sweet  attrac- 
tions of  the  '*  natale  solum^''  he  did  not  visit  from  his  sixth  to  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  not  then  till  brought  into  its  neighbor- 
hood by  visiting  a  patient.  Justly  has  he  concluded  his  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  for  1808,  when  he  says,  in  allusion  to  bis 
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death,  ^^  when  that  time  shall  come,  I  shall  relinquish  many 
attractions  to  life,  and  among  them,  a  pleasure  which  to  me 
has  no  equal  in  human  pursuits,  I  mean  that  which  I  derive 
from  studying,  teaching,  and  practising  medicine."  His  chief 
happiness  consisted  in  doing  good,  and  the  plenitude  of  it  in 
discharging  his  medical  duties. 

He  had  never  been  what  is  called  robust.  In  early  life,  he 
had  slight  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  whence  it  was  only 
through  unceasing  care,  and  the  occasional  use  of  bark  as  a 
tonic,  that  he  escaped,  as  he  thought,  an  early  consumption ; 
for  he  says  that  he  had  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  this  dis- 
ease. During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  had  a  slight  cough, 
the  tussis  seniliSj  and  this  increased  during  the  last  winter. 
Fearing  some  latent  inflammation,  he  took  less  animal  Tood  and 
omitted  wine,  though  his  labors  in  lecturing,  attending  the  hos- 
pital, and  examining  the  graduating  students  several  hours  a  day, 
were  very  severe  for  an  old  man.  The  typhus  pneumonoides, 
moreover,  appeared  in  March,  and  gave  him,  most  inopportunely, 
an  oppressive  increase  of  businesd.  Thus,  by  incessant  exertions 
of  body  and  mind,  now  debilitated  by  cough  and  low  diet,  he 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  prevailing  fever ;  a  disease  from 
which  the  most  robust  of  old  people  are  in  great  danger. 

His  friend.  Dr.  James  Mease,  visited  him  the  night  of  the 
14th  April,  1813,  and  found  him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
"  What,  Doctor,  always  at  your  studies  ?"  He  replied,  **  I  am 
revising  a  lecture,  for  I  feel  every  day  more  and  more  like  a  dying 
man.  I  am  not  indisposed,  but  I  deem  life,  at  my  age,  particu- 
larly precarious,  and  I  am  anxious  to  leave  my  manuscripts  as 
perfect  as  possible."  At  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken  with  a  chill, 
and  went  to  a  warm  bed,  where  he  spent  a  feverish  night,  with 
pains  in  his  limbs  and  side.  At  daylight,  perspiration  broke 
out  and  the  pain  in  his  limbs  subsided,  but  that  of  his  side  be- 
came more  severe.  A  bleeder  then  took  ten  ounces  of  blood, 
with  decided  relief,  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Dorsey,  was  called. 
He  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  but  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  patient,  he  desired  a  consultation,  whereupon  Dr. 
Griffitts,  who  had  long  been  his  intimate  and  steady  friend,  was 
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selected.  He  remained  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  also  the  next 
day  and  night,  with  a  slight  fever  and  some  pain  in  his  side, 
but  only  on  taking  a  deep  breath.  Dr.  Dorsey  attended  him, 
but  what  was  done  is  not  said.  Dr.  Griffitts  had  not  been  able 
to  visit  him. 

Saturday  morning  he  awaked  with  an  acute  pain  in  his  side, 
and  Dr.  Physick  was  called  in  consultation.  Three  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  his  side  by  cupping,  which  relieved  him 
so  much  that  he  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  awaked  so  well  that  his  physicians  pronounced  him 
apparently  free  from  disease.  Dr.  Physick  said  he  was  doing 
well,  and  that  nothing  appeared  necessary  but  food.  He  pro* 
bably  entertained  different  thoughts  himself,  for  it  was  this  day 
that  he  gave  much  advice  to  his  son.  Dr.  James  Rush,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  his  attending  certain  families 
without  charge.  His  intimate  friend,  the  venerable  Bishop 
White,  visited  him  this  day,  and  prayed  with  him  at  his  request, 
Rush  himself  quoting  from  St.  James, — ^'  the  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availcth  much." 

The  physicians  both  saw  him  at  five  o'clock,  and  found  him 
feverish  ;  ^^  at  nine  o'clock,  they  became  at  last  alarmed,"  and 
enjoined  active  stimulation.  This  was  maintained  through  the 
night  and  the  next  day,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope.  His 
wife  saying  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  fine  prespiration,  he 
promptly  answered,  "  it  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,"  and  soon 
added, — "  my  excellent  wife,  I  must  leave  you,  but  God  will 
take  care  of  you."  Then  clasping  his  hands,  he  prayed  audibly 
from  the  Episcopal  litany, — "  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  in- 
carnation ;  by  thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcision ;  by  thy  bap- 
tism, fasting,  and  temptation ;  by  thine  agony  and  bloody 
sweat ;  by  thy  cross  and  passion ;  by  thy  precious  death  and 
burial ;  by  thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension ;  and  by  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  blessed  Jesus,  wash  away  all  my 
impurities,  and  receive  me  into  thine  everlasting  kingdom." 

What  little  he  spoke  afterwards  could  not  be  understood  ;  he 
became  gradually  comatose,  and  easily  quitted  his  earthly 
tenement  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  above  account 
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of  his  sickness  and  death,  is  extracted  from  his  widow's  letter 
to  Dr.  Mease,  and  from  the  letter  of  this  reliable  man  to  Dr. 
Lettsom,  both  published  in  "  Thatcher's  Medical  Biography." 
Something  was  obtained  from  his  son,  Dr.  William  Rush,  and 
from  '^  Rees's  Cyclopaedia."  Dr.  Mease  had  been  his  pupil,  had 
grown  old  in  his  friendship,  and  had  nursed  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  last  day,  the  19th  of  April  1813. 

The  sensation  throughout  the  whole  country  was  intense. 
Every  one  had  heard  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  all  that  were  interested 
in  medicine  or  philosophy,  in  common  humanity  or  in  the 
honor  of  their  country,  felt  they  had  lost  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor. "  From  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,'* 
says  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  "  the  event  was  productive  of  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  ;^for,  since  the  death  of  Washington,  no  man, 
perhaps,  in  America,  was  better  known,  more  sincerely  beloved, 

or  held  in  higher  admiration  and  esteem For  nearly 

three  thousand  years  past,  but  few  physicians  equal  in  greatness 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  number 
will  bo  materially  increased  for  ages  to  come."*  Jefferson, 
writing  to  John  Adams,  said  :  "  Another  of  our  friends  of  '76 
is  gone,  another  of  the  co-signers  of  our  country's  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  a  better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have  left  us, 
more  benevolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  genius,  or  more 
honest."t 

The  members  of  the  African  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  active  first  promoter  and  steady  friend,  also  other 
negro  churches  in  the  city,  asked  permission  to  precede  his 
body  to  the  grave ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a  greater  concourse 
than  had  ever  been  seen  at  a  funeral  ip  Philadelphia.  He 
was  buried  in  Christ's  Church  graveyard,  by  the  side  of  his 
parents,  and  next  to  her  ^hom  he  has  called  upon  her  tomb 
the  best  of  mothers.  In  the  same  grave,  now  overhung  by  two 
weeping  willows,  his  widow,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was  buried, 
after  having  survived  him  thirty-five  years.     The  appropriate 

♦  Delaplain's  Repository,  Life  of  Dr.  Rush,  by  C.  Caldwell,  M.D. 
t  Cyclopfedia  of  American  Literature,  I,  265. 
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quotation  engraved  on  his  tomb,  is  not  read  by  the  pious  mind 
as  a  mere  eulogium,  but  is  felt  as  the  present  echo  of  the 
Saviour's  salutation  in  Heaven, — "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We  have  now  travelled  with  this  illustrious  man  through  his 
long  life,  most  fruitful,  as  it  must  have  been,  of  conversations, 
incidents,  works ;  and  the  reader  is,  no  doubt,  surprised,  as 
well  as  the  author,  that  we  have  gathered  so  few  memorable 
sayings  or  domestic  facts.  This  certainly  is  not  what  we  ex- 
pected to  fail  in  when  we  undertook  this  memoir.  Rush  left 
a  large  volume  of  autobiography,  but  whether  it  was  written 
for  the  world  at  some  distant  time  or  for  his  family  only,  is 
not  publicly  known.  Meanwhile,  all  who  were  old  enough  to 
be  his  companions  are  dead ;  and  his  conversations,  with  all 
the  anecdotes  of  his  private  life,  the  very  essence  of  biography, 
have  perished.  Had  the  Life  of  Johnson  been  delayed  forty* 
seven  years,  we  should  have  learned  but  little  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  habits.  His  "bow-wow  way"  in  talking  would  not  be 
known,  nor  would  Miss  Williams  or  Bozzy  or  Piozzi  have  a 
place  in  history ;  even  the  good  Dr.  Levet  would  lie  buried  in 
the  dusty  leather  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  Mrs. 
Hodge,  the  cat,  with  her  oyster  suppers,  would  have  perished 
forever,  instead,  as  Virgil  says,  "of  flying  through  the  mouths 
of  men,"  and  mewing  the  praises  of  her  kindhearted  master. 

In  reviewing  the  career  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  attending  his  last 
four  courses  of  lectures,  in  perusing  his  writings,  in  having 
conversed  much  with  some  who  had  known  and  observed  him 
closely,  and  with  the  children  of  these,  we  arc,  perhaps,  as 
strongly  impressed  with  his  real  character  as  any  man  living 
can  be.  But  it  is  difficult  to  portray  the  mind,  and  should  we 
attempt  it  in  this  case,  we  would  possibly  descend  to  eulogy ; 
we  would,  therefore,  rather  state  facts,  which  generally  show 
the  real  man. 

His  piety  began  early,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  was  deep  and  habitual :  this  was  the  steady  opinion  of  all 
his   pious  acquaintance  which  was  very  extensive.      In   his 
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earliest  writings,  he  was  careful  to  evince  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  all  his  works,  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world,  piety  and  benevolence  are  manifest. 
Whatever  he  says  in  this  way  appears  to  be  the  overflowing  of 
a  fervent  mind,  without  the  least  semblance  of  cant  or  hypo- 
crisy. He  seldom  passed  a  Sunday  without  going  to  church. 
If  he  could  not  reach  his  own,  he  went  to  any  other  which  was 
most  convenient  in  his  drives  through  the  city.  It  was  plain 
to  those  who  knew  him  that  this  was  an  act  of  duty,  but  his 
enemies  twisted  it  into  a  craving  of  popularity ;  this  it  could 
not  be,  for  he  continued  it  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had  become 
indifferent  to  public  favor.  He  probably  learned  this  charitable 
practice  from  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Redman,  whose  biographer 
says,  '^  he  was  a  stranger  to  bigotry,  often  worshipping  with 
sects  that  differed  in  principles  and  forms  from  his  own." 
Rush  preferred  the  Episcopal  Church,  hence  Bishop  White 
was  the  only  clergyman  who  saw  him  in  his  last  sickness ;  but 
he  went  most  frequently  to  the  Presbyterian,  because  his  wife 
was  of  that  communion.  He  was,  however,  a  true  cosmopolite 
in  this  respect,  and  ready  to  countenance  sincere  religion  in 
every  church,  considering  public  worship  and  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  truly  made  for  man.  In  his  ^^  Address  to 
Ministers,"  he  says,  "  If  there  were  no  hereafter,  individuals 
and  society  would  be  great  gainers  by  attending  public  wor- 
ship every  Sunday.  Rest  from  labor  in  the  house  of  God, 
winds  up  the  machine  of  both  soul  and  body  better  than  any- 
thing else,  and  thereby  invigorates  it  for  the  labors  of  the 
week." 

He  frequently  read  the  Bible  to  his  collected  family,  and  we 
shall  see  that  he  wrote  a  powerful  essay  in  defence  of  using  that 
sacred  book  in  schools.  He  was  a  first  mover  in  the  cause  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society ;  he  drafted  its  constitution,  and 
he  was  a  Vice-President  from  its  origin  till  his  death.  He  was 
perpetually  making  discoveries  of  wisdom  in  the  Bible,  and 
truths  which  had  escaped  others ;  he  was,  moreover,  preparing 
to  write  a  work  on  the  diseases  and  cures  therein  described.  So 
thorough  was  his  faith  in  the  Sacred  Book  that,  finding  both  free 
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agency  and  predestination  taught  therein,  he  piously  believed 
them  bothy  teaching  us  every  year  that  they  were  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  He  said,  ^'  our  illustrious  countryman,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  has  shown  that,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  they 
are  both  true."  In  his  lecture  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Mind, 
he  descants  on  the  delights  and  comforts  of  this  double  and 
incomprehensible  endowment,  which  gives  to  man  a  feeling  of 
free  agency,  though  he  knows  that  all  his  volitions  are  governed 
by  his  benevolent  Creator.  He  says,  ^'we  act  most  freely  when 
we  act  most  necessarily,  and  most  necessarily  when  we  act  most 
freely."  To  this  he  might  have  added  some  notes  of  admira- 
tion. 

His  benevolence  embraced  all  races  and  conditions  of  man. 
As  early  as  1771,  he  wrote  two  essays  against  slavery,  and  he 
was,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  '^  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Free  Negroes."  Of  this  he  was  annually 
elected  President  after  Franklin's  death.  He  was  the  first  to 
move  in  the  establishment  of  the  African  Episcopal  Church,  in 
1792,  which  has  immensely  benefited  the  Blacks,  and  has  done 
more  good  than  any  half  dozen  Caucasian  churches  in  the  city. 
It  has  not  only  done  good  directly,  but  it  has  been  the  promo- 
tion of  negro  churches  of  other  denominations,  all  highly  re- 
spectable and  beneficial.  It  was  his  benevolence  that  led  him 
to  write  a  long  paper  of  advice  to  immigrants ;  to  write  on  pub- 
lic schools,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  many  other  subjects. 
Of  his  essays  on  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco,  he  published  very 
large  editions,  and  sent  them,  at  bis  own  expense,  to  the  clergy 
and  others  for  distribution.  It  is  plain,  from  the  mere  titles  of 
his  essays,  that  he  wrote  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  not  for  post- 
humous fame ;  nor  did  he  consult  his  present  reputation,  for 
he  generally  defended  the  unpopular  side.  Many  striking  in- 
stances of  his  benevolence  are  mentioned  by  his  eulogists,  but 
they  all  centre  in  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  poor  and  distressed  with  money  as  well  as  medical 
advice. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  never  charged  the  clergy  :  this  is  a 
great  mistake  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  for  it  is  fraught 
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With  evil.  In  his  Introductory  Lecture  for  1808,  he  excepts 
"the  pious  clergyman  who  subsists  only  on  a  scanty  salary/' 
but  he  does  not  excuse  the  rich,  and  we  do  certainly  know  that  he 
charged  these ;  we  know,  too,  from  the  best  authority,  that  one 
of  them  used  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  his  bills.  In  charg- 
ing them,  he  followed  Percival's  Medical  Ethics;  and  the  Ame- 
rican Medical  Association  have  since  settled  the  question  that 
no  profession  is  exempt,  except  on  account  of  poverty. 

His  patriotism  shone  forth  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
troubles  with  England,  and  it  was  ever  after  a  very  conspicu- 
ous trait  in  his  character.  He  wrote  much  on  the  subject,  and 
he  must  have  been  a  warm  patriot,  or  he  would  not  have  gone 
into  Congress,  as  we  have  related  above,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  signing  the  perilous  Declaration.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  certain  Americanism  that  pervades  all  his  works.  He  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  too  enthusiastic ;  he  expected  more 
from  mankind  than  they  were  ready  to  do.  The  goodness  and 
greatness  of  his  own  heart  represented  all  men  as  willing  and 
as  able  as  himself,  each  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  therefore 
he  hoped  that  great  things  would  be  done  in  the  new  republic. 
As  an  instance  of  his  enthusiastic  foresight,  he  predicted,  in  a 
patriotic  discourse,  that  merchant  ships  would  be  built  at  Pitts- 
burg and  freighted  to  Europe.  This  drew  upon  him  the  sneers 
of  his  enemies,  nor  were  his  friends  pleased  with  what  they  called 
a  mere  flight  of  fancy.  A  little  time  showed  them  his  foresight 
and  their  own  dulness  ;  he  proved  to  be  a  Cassandra.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  commerce  and  riches  of  his  country  that  occu- 
pied his  mind,  but  the  wonderful  expansion  of  intellect  which  he 
hoped  had  been  caused  by  the  collisions  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  republican  government.  Sorrowful  it  is 
to  relate  that,  towards  the  end  of  life,  he  found  cause,  in  the 
violence  of  party  and  the  venality  of  public  men,  to  despair  of 
that  national  happiness  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  de- 
lighting reveries. 

His  industry  had  become  a  habit  almost  as  much  as  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart.  In  his  Introductory  Lecture  for  1809,  on 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  he  copies  certainly  from 
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his  own  life.  He  insists  upon  the  students  keeping  a  memo- 
randam-book  to  be  used  ^'  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  :  even 
when  the  pencil  cannot  be  employed,  a  knot  on  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  will  preserve  an  idea."  He  insists,  too,  that  the 
student  shall  read  pen  in  hand  :  this  was  his  own  practice,  and 
hence  the  proofs  of  extensive  reading  his  works  afford.  Every 
moment  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  occupied  to  profit. 
He  had  well  studied  the  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  '^  life 
is  short,  art  long ;"  and  he  had  been  taught  by  Rittenhouse 
that  time  was  of  more  importance  than  even  health.  Above 
all,  perhaps,  the  Divine  admonition  sounded  in  his  ears :  '^  work 
while  it  is  light,  for  the  night  comcth."  His  fatal  sickness,  as 
we  have  said,  found  him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  revising  a  lec- 
ture for  the  use  of  posterity. 

His  punctuality  and  his  industry  went  together  as  continual 
and  faithful  handmaids  to  each  other.  Notwithstanding  his 
press  of  business,  he  never  failed  being  in  his  chair  at  the  mi- 
nute ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  his  thirty  years'  attendance  at 
the  hospital,  he  was  never  known  to  be  ten  minutes  after  his 
time.  In  his  valedictory  to  the  class  of  1810,  he  tells,  with 
strong  approbation,  of  a  noble  statesman  who  said  that  he 
would  not  disappoint  the  meanest  of  his  tenants,  if  he  had 
agreed  to  meet  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  playing  push-pin. 
He  shows  too,  in  this  lecture,  how  punctuality  facilitates  not 
only  our  own  business,  but  that  of  others  also ;  and  how  greatly 
the  want  of  this  virtue  frets  and  injures  the  sick,  how  it  robs 
brother  physicians  of  their  time,  and  thus  disorganizes  the  con- 
secution of  their  several  appointments.  It  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  the  eminent  artist,  who  took  seve- 
ral portraits  of  Rush,  told  me  that  the  Doctor  never  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  appointed  minute.  Upon  Mr.  Sully's  remark- 
ing this,  the  Doctor  replied,  ^'  punctuality  in  other  business  ena- 
bles me  to  be  punctual  here." 

The  characteristics  of  this  great  man  in  society  are  of  course 
to  be  noted.  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  Autobiography,  p.  281, 
says,  "  the  resources  of  his  amenity  and  courtesy  were  all  but 
boundless,  for  he  was  among  the  most  polished  men  of  that 
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polished  age."  Dr.  Doraey  says,  Eclectic  Repertory,  Vol.  IIL, 
'*  of  all  med  I  ever  knew.  Rush  was  the  first  in  conversation." 
To  this  it  will  suffice  to  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
from  "  Delaplaine's  Repository  :"  "In  colloquial  powers  he  had 
few  equals ;  and  no  one,  perhaps,  could  be  held  his  superior. 
His  conversation  was  an  attic  repast  which,  far  from  cloying, 
invigorated  the  appetites  of  those  who  partook  of  it."  The 
above  traits  have,  we  believe,  been  conceded  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  delighted  in  conversation,  considering  it  as  one 
of  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  correct  knowledge ;  and 
he  reminds  us  that  Fox  ^aid',  "  he  had  learned  more  from 
conversing  with  Burke  than  from  all  the  books  he  had  read." 
He  says,  "  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  pride,  I  believe 
taciturnity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  civilized  company,  is 
the  effect  of  stupidity."  He  makes  an  exception,  however,  to 
this  rule  in  favor  of  those  who  write  much  for  the  press. 

He  was  noted  for  his  total  freedom  from  ostentation,  and  all 
pretence.  His  demeanor  was  perfectly  natural,  simple,  and 
easy.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his  lectures,  we  knew  him 
only  as  the  gentleman,  philosopher,  and  physician.  He  never 
adverted  to  his  services  in  the  army  or  the  senate,  or  to  his 
friendships  among  the  great.  He  spoke  of  certain  physio- 
logical observations  made  by  officers,  the  dreadful  nights  before 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  but  he  did  not  say  he  was 
there.  All  such  things,  of  which  most  public  men  avail  them- 
selves in  their  ostentation,  he  forgot  or  passed  by  with  contempt. 
In  the  title  pages  of  his  books,  he  omits  all  his  memberships ; 
what  others  find  so  necessary  and  useful,  he  must  have  looked 
upon  as  indecorous  to  him. 

He  despised  all  singularities,  asserting  that  men  truly  great 
are  distinguished  by  going  before  others,  and  not  on  one  side 
of  them.  This  he  says  in  relation  to  subscribing  a  name  illegi- 
bly, or  in  disguise ;  a  fashionable  and  troublesome  folly,  that 
he  treated  with  contempt,  as  "generally  characteristic  of  a 
frivolous  mind."  He  wrote  a  very  legible  and  fair  hand,  and 
he  urged  the  practice  of  this  on  his  classes  every  year;  saying, 
that  "  to  read  or  rather  decipher  the  letters  of  young  physi- 
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cians,  who  apply  to  their  superiors  in  age  and  experience  for 
advice,  often  requires  more  study  than  to  answer  them." 

It  has  been  matter  of  wonder  to  many  that  he  found  the 
leisure  necessary  to  the  general  reading,  so  apparent  in  his 
conversations  and  works.  One  cause  of  his  manifold  informa- 
tion lies  in  a  rule  that  he  adopted  early, — to  exclude  all  useless, 
false,  and  pernicious  learning.  '^  The  understanding,"  he  says, 
^*  should  refuse  admission  to  everything  that  is  not  in  unison 
with  truth  and  utility ;  in  this  way,  Dr.  Johnson  acquired  his 
stupendous  mass  of  knowledge."  At  the  head  of  his  expur- 
gatory  index,  he  placed  the  pagan  theogenies,  the  study  of  which 
he  considered  not  only  as  a  waste  of  time,  but  as  highly  im- 
moral in  its  tendency.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for 
modem  literature,  had  some  authoritative  scholars  set  forth 
this  doctrine,  before  the  vernacular  languages  came  into  use 
in  modern  poetry.  The  pagan  machinery  must  be  tolerated  in 
translation,  but  it  makes  no  impression  on  our  modem  nerves ; 
the  reader  passes  it  over  with  frigid  indifference,  with  the  in- 
eredfduB  odi  of  Horace,  and  hurries  on  to  find  something  true 
in  nature,  to  which  his  own  nature  responds.  Blair  thinks  that 
Homer's  description  of  Jupiter's  nod  is  truly  sublime.  Such 
it  no  doubt  was  to  the  ancient  vulgar,  but  such  it  cannot  be  to 
a  modem  educated  reader.  It  is  this  affectation  of  ancient 
folly  that  mars  the  Lycidas,  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  even  the 
Messiah,  where  Pope  condescends  to  be  Virgil's  parrot,  in- 
voking, he  knows  not  what, — the  Nymphs  of  Solyma.  Dr. 
Warton,  editor  of  Pope,  Vol.  I.,  tries  to  defend  this  pagan  folly 
of  the  Windsor  Forest ;  but  suppose  that  a  Philadelphia  poet 
should  represent  Father  Schuylkill,  raising  his  "  reverend  head 
from  his  oozy  bed,"  surrounded  by  his  "  sea-born  brothers," — 
Wissahickon,  Perkiomen,  Tulpehocken,  and  the  God  of  the 
Navigation  Company,  then  making  a  speech  in  praise  of  the 
city,  would  not  this  poet  be  considered  as  needing  a  blister  on 
hb  head  ? 

But  Dr.  Rush  strongly  advised  the  reading  of  those  poets, 
who  copy  from  nature  and  troth.  In  these  he  found  many 
illustrationfl  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  mind,  and  his  per- 
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petual  intercourse  with  the  world,  showed  him  their  truth  and 
their  utility  in  medicine.  He  says,  "  they  view  the  mind  in  all 
its  operations,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  with  a  microscopic 
eye,  hence,  many  things  arrest  their  attention  which  escape  the 
notice  of  physicians."  He  objected  strongly  to  the  reading  of 
novels,  saying  *'  they  should  be  considered  as  offal  matter,  and 
carefully  rejected  by  the  student  of  medicine." 

A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  on  account  of  his  essay  on 
learning  the  dead  languages,  as  though  he  wished  them  ex- 
tinct. This  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  and  in  contradiction 
to  his  wish  expressed  in  the  essay ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
oppositionists  set  forth  the  whole  truth.  He  wished  these 
languages  preserved,  like  the  knowledge  of  law  or  medicine ; 
that  is,  by  a  distinct  profession,  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 
He  makes  another  proposition  also,  that  when  it  is  found, 
about  his  fourteenth  year,  that  a  boy  is  destined  to  a  profes- 
sion, he  may  learn  all  the  needful  Latin  and  Greek  in  two 
years.  And  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  on  '*  The  Medical 
Student's  Preparatory  Education,"  he  mentions  Latin  and 
Greek  among  other  things  which,  if  neglected,  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  summer  recess.  '*  In  the  present  mature 
state  of  your  faculties,"  he  says,  "  you  will  find  no  difiSculty  in 
acquiring  them  ;  and  in  so  doing,  you  will  add  no  less  to  your 
private  honor  and  interest  than  to  the  credit  of  this  Univer- 
sity." Still,  he  thinks  that  both  medicine  and  law  may  be 
acquired  without  these  languages,  and  this  he  deduces  very 
fairly  from  various  premises,  and  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  popular  lawyers  in  America  had  never 
learned  any  but  their  native  tongue. 

Rush  knew  that  modern  languages  could  be  written  correctly 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient ;  he  knew  that  one  lan- 
guage can  give  very  few  rules  to  another ;  that  the  inimitable 
ancients  did  not  perfect  their  style  and  their  modes  of  thought 
by  a  seven  years'  study  of  dead  languages,  though  they  wrote 
with  a  vigor  and  polish  that  no  moderns  have  attained  to,  even 
by  studying  them.  He  had,  moreover,  daily  proofs  that  this 
study  was  not  necessary  to  the  development  of  mind.     It  was 
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not  this  that  placed  Bittenhouse  and  Bowditch  among  the 
stars;  it  was  not  this,  as  Turgot  says,  that  ^^ wrested  the 
sceptre  from  kings  and  the  lightning  from  the  skies."  And, 
had  he  lived  to  the  present  time,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
study  of  words  has  not  enabled  us  to  hold  converse  with  people 
in  distant  lands ;  has  not  covered  our  waters  with  steamboats^ 
and  our  country  with  factories ;  has  not  lighted  our  houses 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  our  cities  with  stars  that  vie 
with  those  of  the  skies.  But  amidst  all  these  glories,  he  would 
have  seen  one  sorry  thing, — a  country  filled  with  smatterers  in 
Latin,  who  pass  with  the  people,  for  learned  men ;  for  it  is 
truly  wonderful  how  a  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  will  re- 
commend a  man  to  the  public :  as  Boswell  relates  that  a  minis- 
ter was  not  esteemed  by  an  old  lady  of  his  church,  because  he 
was  not  like  his  predecessor,  a  '^  Latiner ;"  he  did  not  quote 
Latin  in  his  sermons. 

Bush  wished  to  multiply  effective  and  prolific  learning,  some- 
thing really  useful,  as  he  says,  ^^  in  making  the  earth  a  more 
safe  and  comfortable  abode  to  man.*'  This  was  the  professed 
wish  of  the  great  Bacon,  the  object  set  forth  in  all  his  writings 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  true  philosophy.  Now  Bush  might 
have  asked  in  triumph,  what  have  the  Bembos,  the  Persons, 
the  Bentleys  done  towards  this  attainment  ? 

His  opponents  have  unwisely  retorted  upon  him  that  his 
own  sons  were  taught  the  languages.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
render  his  sons  singular,  and  to  bring  them,  perhaps,  into  con- 
tempt with  the  sciolists  in  Latin.  He  was  a  frequent  declaimer 
against  ladies'  thin  shoes ;  he  knew  it  would  contribute  to  the 
health  of  his  wife  and  daughters  to  wear  Steuben  boots  as  high 
as  their  knees,  and  he  coald  have  given  them  from  his  ^'  In- 
quiries and  Observations,"  a  greasy  prescription  for  making 
them  water-proof ;  but  he  did  not  insist,  he  wisely  left  them, 
as  he  did  his  sons'  education,  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  His 
reasoning,  however,  on  this  important  subject,  is  both  profound 
and  acute,  nor  can  it  be  justly  appreciated  without  long  and 
severe  study,  not  by  the  superficial,  but  by  those  deeply  learned 
in  the  languages,  with  minds  naturally  adapted  thereto.     Bush 
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nnderwent  this  study  himself,  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
our  sincere  gratitude  and  gravest  attention  ;  even  the  dreams, 
even  the  errors  of  such  men  ought  to  be  regarded  with  kind- 
ness. 

As  a  teacher,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  was  not  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  all  unprejudiced  minds.  His  lectures  were 
always  carefully  written,  and  he  read  them  seated  in  an  ele- 
vated pulpit.  They  were  revised  every  year,  sometimes  cur- 
tailed, oftener  amplified ;  and  so  alive  was  he  to  every  recent 
improvement,  so  cordially  did  he  hail  everything  new,  that  he 
often  raised  his  glasses  to  his  forehead,  and  strengthened  or 
elucidated  his  pages  with  something  he  had  recently  read,  even 
in  that  morning's  newspaper.  Each  of  hb  colleagues  read  the 
same  Introductory  every  year,  but  Bush,  whose  mind  was  a 
prolific  hot-bed  of  thoughts,  treated  us  every  November  with 
one  entirely  new.  His  subject  was  always  something  intelli- 
gible to  the  youngest  student  of  the  meanest  capacity  :  would 
to  heaven,  that  our  professors  of  the  present  day  had  the  wis- 
dom to  imitate  him  in  this  humility.  They  often  dash  into  ab- 
struse subjects,  of  which  the  young  students  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, involving  technical  language  which  they  never  heard  be- 
fore ;  when  the  hapless  men  leave  the  house  without  having 
acquired  a  single  idea,  except  that  of  a  great  man  spouting  as 
Hamlet  says  "  words,  words,  words."  As  well  might  we  begin 
Euclid  in  the  middle  and  proceed  cither  backwards  or  for- 
wards, as  the  beginning  student  hear  an  introductory  lecture 
on  ^^  life  forces,*'  or  the  enigmata  of  chemistry.  In  the  volume 
of  sixteen  introductory  lectures  published  by  Rush  in  1811, 
there  are  sixteen  bright  examples  of  these  compositions.  Every 
idea  and  every  word  is  intelligible  to  the  youngest  student;  there 
is  much  novelty,  and  many  striking  passages  which  caused  the 
young  men  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  to  look  with  hopeful  ex-  - 
pectation  to  the  pleasures  of  the  coming  course. 

His  eloquence  was  very  peculiar,  and  good  judges  have 
thought  they  never  knew  it  surpassed.  He  had  been  when 
young  an  ardent  admirer  of  Whitfield,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
who  had  heard  them  both,  that  he  had  caught  the  tones  and 
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cadence  of  that  fascinating  orator,  whose  eloquence  compelled 
the  parsimonious  Franklin  to  open  his  purse,  though  predeter- 
mined not  to  give  s  penny.  His  yoice  was  full  and  sonorous, 
strong  and  clear,  so  that  he  was  easily  heard  in  a  large  room 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty  students  even  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  Dr.  Caldwell,  not  a  friendly  witness,  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography that  Rush  was  the  best  reader  he  ever  heard.  So 
great  was  the  influence  of  his  fine  tones  that  if  he  saw  any  one, 
near  the  end  of  his  lecture,  now  moving  slyly  towards  the  door, 
in  order  to  be  the  first  to  scramble  for  a  sent  in  the  anatomical 
room,  he  would  begin  to  read  in  his  best  manner,  thus  chaining 
every  man  to  his  seat;  and  those  whose  previous  attendanco 
apprised  them  that  a  glowing  passage  was  soon  to  be  read,  were 
seen  with  the  delights  of  expectation  in  their  countenances. 
Sometimes  his  enthusiasm  would  seem  to  violate  the  sobriety  of 
science,  as  when  declaiming  against  nosology,  he  cried  out,  in  imi- 
tation of  Cato,  *'  delenday  delenda^  delenda  est  nosologia.''  And 
when  treating  of  debility  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  disease, 
he  said,  '^  I  will  associate  this  doctrine  with  an  act  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Behold  me  then  rising  from  my  chair, 
imploring  you  by  your  regard  for  the  lives  of  your  patients, 
for  your  reputation,  the  peace  of  your  conscience,  and  all  that 
is  dear  to  you  whether  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  to  regard  debility 
as  the  predisposing  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the  human 
body."  He  then  prayed  them  to  transmit  this  doctrine  to  their 
pupils,  hoping  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  health 
and  lives  of  millions  yet  unborn.  Few  there  are,  indeed,  who 
could  have  done  this  without  incurring  ridicule,  but  done  by 
this  accomplished  actor  and  venerable  man,  it  proved  to  be 
what  he  wished, — a  solemn,  impressive,  and  memorable  scene. 
He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  faculty  of  inspir- 
ing others  with  his  own  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  In  this, 
says  Dr.  Caldwell,  Autobiography,  p.  318,  "  he  surpassed  any 
other  teacher  I  have  ever  known ;"  and  in  the  next  page  he 
further  says,  "  whatever  amount  of  medical  knowledge  I  pos- 
sess, I  frankly  acknowledge  myself  much  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  all  other  men,  whether  living  or  dead."     That  if>,  in- 
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debted  to  Rush,  not  so  much  for  knowledge  communicated^  as 
for  that  inspiration  of  medical  enthusiasm  T?hich  made  the  study 
his  future  delight.  The  Doctor  further  says,  *'  Delaplaine's 
Repository/*  Vol.  L,  ^^  from  his  influence  and  example  has  arisen 
much  of  that  enlightened  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise  with 
which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  medical  science  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  What  Boerhaave  was  to  the 
school  of  Leyden  and  Cullen  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  he  to 
the  school  of  Philadelphia ;  an  awakening  spirit  that  threw 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  into  a  state  of  action  and  research, 
which  must  accompany  many  of  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives ; 
shedding  light  on  their  paths  and  diffusing  around  them  the 
works  of  beneficence."  Rush  clearly  saw  and  highly  estimated 
the  value  of  the  art  he  taught ;  he  fervently  loved  it ;  he  be- 
lieved he  was  in  the  way  of  improving  it  greatly ;  he  had  reason 
to  hope  that  his  principles  would  be  widely  diffused  by  his  pupils. 
Such  thoughts,  reacting  on  a  mind  of  unbounded  benevolence, 
could  not  fail  to  burst  forth,  as  they  often  did,  in  language  and 
sentiment  that  reached  the  heart. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  teacher,  was  his  high-toned 
nationality,  which  led  him  to  think  that  the  human  mind  had 
received  an  impulse  from  the  collisions  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  republican  government.  This  plausible 
opinion  has  received  no  little  confirmation  from  the  wonderful 
development  of  mind  by  the  tumultuous  conflicts  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  for,  however  much  the  actors  therein  are  to  be 
execrated,  it  must  be  confessed  by  all  that  the  advancement  of 
mind  then  made  in  France,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Then, 
as  the  government  of  his  country  had  been  regenerated,  and 
the  collective  mind  ennobled,  so  he  hoped  that  education  and 
laws,  domestic  institutions  and  manners,  even  medical  science 
would  be  changed  for  the  better.  Hence  his  writings  on  edu- 
cation and  criminal  laws ;  hence  also  a  stream  of  patriotism 
was  ever  flowing  through  his  lectures  in  the  highest  degree 
delighting  to  his  youthful  audience. 

He  has  been  ignorantly  accused  of  trying  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  medical  education.     Of  this  his  candid  and  intelli- 
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geDt  hearers  do  certainly  know  that  he  was  not  guilty.  |7o 
man  ever  held  forth  stronger  inducements  to  long- continued 
study ;  always  showing  the  advantages  of  a  third  course  of 
lectures,  and  often  saying  for  himself  that  he  hoped  to  be  a 
student  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  is  true  he  thought  the  time 
formerly  given  to  pupilage,  for  instance  his  own  nine  years, 
might  be  greatly  shortened  by  excluding  nosology  and  much 
other  useless  learning.  He  thought,  too,  that  by  the  acquiring 
of  principles,  and  the  using  of  reason  more  and  memory  less, 
much  time  might  be  saved,  and  the  road  to  the  doctorate  made 
more  easy  and  pleasant.  The  nosologists  and  those  taught  to 
prescribe  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  he  said  had  excellent 
memory  but  poor  judgment,  all  which  he  used  to  illustrate  with 
argument,  anecdote,  and  ridicule,  to  the  infinite  amusement  and 
satisfaction  of  his  class.  He  always,  however,  treated  Dr. 
Cullen  with  profound  respect,  and  often  expressed  the  sorrow 
he  felt  in  opposing  his  doctrines.  ^'  Were  it  possible,"  he  said, 
^^  for  him  to  meet  me  in  my  study  or  my  solitary  walks,  he 
would  say,  go  on,  my  son,  till  not  one  idea  be  left  of  all  my 
system  of  medicine ;  provided,  only,  that  mankind  be  bene- 
fited by  the  work,  and  the  science  promoted  we  have  loved  and 
cherished." 

Rush  had  intensely  studied  his  principles,  and  no  great  man 
can  be  easily  persuaded  that  he  has  studied  in  vain.  He  felt 
assured  that  his  doctrine  had  given  him  a  mastery  in  the  care 
of  health,  and  the  cure  of  disease,  which  he  did  not  possess 
before ;  and  if  this  was  already  attained,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  time,  and  the  collaboration  of  other  minds? 
Reasoning  and  principles  in  our  science  were  his  favorite  theme ; 
without  these  he  thought  it  a  degrading  art ;  hence,  in  concluding 
his  Introductory  for  1809,  he  says,  "medicine  directed  by 
principles,  imparts  the  highest  elevation  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  man.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  obloquy 
with  which  they  have  been  treated,  let  us  resolve  to  cultivate 
them  as  long  as  we  live.  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  determination 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  totter  to  this  chair ;  and  if  a  tombstone 
be  afforded  after  my  death,  to  rescue  my  humble  name  for  a 
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few  years  from  oblivion,  I  ask  no  further  addition  to  it,  than 
that  I  was  an  advocate  for  principles  in  medicine." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Rash,  that  he  was  a  man  of  reason- 
ing rather  than  facts,  and  that  he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
discoveries  in  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  true  he  did  not  make 
thb  a  primary  subject  of  personal  inspection ;  how  could  he 
amidst  his  many  imperative  engagements  ?  He  always,  how- 
ever, encouraged  others  to  do  it,  while  he,  professor-like,  derived 
to  himself  a  profit  from  their  labors.  In  exchange  for  this  he 
gave  them  notoriety.  He  always  referred  to  morbid  anatomy 
in  his  lectures,  quoting  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Baillie, 
and  every  authority.  As  early  as  1789,  he  urged  the  subject 
in  his  valedictory  charge :  ^'  give  me  leave  to  recommend  to 
you,  to  open  all  the  dead  bodies  you  can,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  feelings  of  your  patients."  He  gave  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  yellow  fever  from  Physick  and  Cathrell ;  that  of  hydroce- 
phalus, tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  insanity  from  his  own  ob- 
servations. His  doctrine  and  treatment  of  dropsy  is  derived 
from  morbid  anatomy ;  and  though  he  was  the  first  to  show,  that 
this  long-known  malady  is  a  mere  symptom  of  disease,  his  dis- 
covery has  been  lately  claimed  by  an  American,  for  the  noso^ 
graphers  of  France.  His  successful  treatment  of  what  was 
called  hydrocephalus  in  children,  was  the  result  of  his  study  of 
morbid  anatomy ;  and  those  who  were  favored  to  hear  his 
lectures,  know  well  that  he  used  the  same  anxious  scrutiny 
into  the  cause  of  every  disease,  and  of  every  symptom.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  great  practitioner  and  professor,  with 
equal  engagements,  has  ever  become  eminent  in  morbid  ana- 
tomy. That  some  men  less  profitably  employed  in  other  things, 
have  done  more  in  this  department,  we  readily  admit;  but 
whether  they  have  cured  more  patients  than  they  have  anato- 
mized, might  prove  a  grave  and  troublesome  question.  Rush 
had  the  wisdom  to  study  what  belonged  to  his  own  chair,  and 
to  profit  by  the  labor  of  others,  in  the  department  precluded  to 
him  by  want  of  time.  Lighting  his  candle  by  theirs,  he  sent 
their  light  into  distant  lands,  whither  many  of  them  could  not 
send  it  themselves. 
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His  alleged  deficiency  of  facts  is  disproved  by  his  writings, 
and  had  the  excellent  author  of  this  unfortunate  error  been 
favored  with  a  hearing  of  his  lectures,  he  would  have  been  more 
than  convinced ;  he  would  have  been  subdued.  His  writings 
are  loaded  with  facts,  and  so  were  his  lectures — ^manj  original, 
and  many  quoted  from  the  most  reliable  authors  of  all  time. 
So  desirous  was  he  to  appear  as  a  man  of  facts  that  what  he 
had  called  in  his  first  editions  a  theory  of  fever ^  he  finally 
named  outline$  of  the  phenomena  of  fever ^  because  he  thought 
it  consisted  of  a  series  of  facts,  *^  obvious  not  only  to  reason, 
but  in  most  instances  to  the  senses." 

As  to  his  writings,  the  necessary  limits  of  the  present  bio- 
graphy forbid  an  extensive  examination,  and  therefore  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  which  set  forth  his  most  prominent 
doctrines.  This  is  truly  an  ungrateful  task,  as  we  shall  not 
only  have  to  omit  the  exhibition  of  much  that  is  brilliant  and 
beautiful,  novel  and  useful,  but  also  to  express  some  disappro- 
bation, when  truly  it  would  be  more  cordial  to  commend. 

His  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  animal  life,"  is  a  startling 
title  which  ought  to  attract  the  attention,  and  yet  it  appears  to 
be  mbunderstood  by  some  and  neglected  by  many.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple,  nothing  more  useful  in  the  metaphysics  of 
Medicine.  Bush,  adopting  the  language  of  Brown,  begins  in 
reality  at  the  very  beginning,  taking  excitability  and  the  action 
of  stimuli  thereon  as  a  fact  in  nature ;  thus  he  finds  a  sure 
basis  on  which  to  rest,  which  the  mere  medical  dialectician  can 
never  find.  So  Newton  began  his  philosophy.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  he  was  contented  to  take  as  mere  facts,  and  without 
troubling  himself  at  firtt  about  the  cause  of  these,  he  traced 
them  through  all  their  operations  in  nature,  and  thus  esta- 
blished the  system  of  the  Universe.  He  found  no  exception  to 
them,  and  hence  according  to  his  third  rule  of  philosophizing, 
he  looked  upon  these  principles  as  universal  in  bodies.    Hence, 

"  That  verj  law  that  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source ; 
That  law  presenres  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  coarse.'^ 
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Thus  Brown  and  Rush,  seeing  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  living 
bodies,  found  the  same  effect  from  their  action  on  bodies  appa- 
rently dead ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  divinely  organized,  they 
called  this  organism  excitability  ;  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  this 
was  life  or  excitement.  The  body  then,  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  is  in  the  very  condition  of  Adam  before  his 
lungs  were  stimulated  by  air,— it  is  dead.  Air  then  being  the 
first  stimulus,  the  Creator  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  ^'  and  thus 
excited  in  him  animal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life."  The 
body  is  further  stimulated  by  light,  heat,  food,  drink,  exercise, 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind.  All 
this  is  matter  of  observation,  open  to  the  senses,  like  Newton's 
attraction  and  repulsion. 

Whether  this  excitability  is  matter  only  or  matter  endowed 
with  a  spirit,  Rush  did  not  inquire ;  he  did  not  distract  his 
mind  with  things  wisely  placed  beyond  human  intelligence. 
"  It  is  not  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
precise  nature  of  that  form  of  matter,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing life  from  impressions  made  upon  it.  Sufficient  it  is  for 
our  purpose,  to  know  the  fact."  The  age  of  hypotheses  with 
their  dialectics  had  passed  away,  and  Rush  was  too  wise  to 
neglect  the  method  of  Bacon,  or  to  think  of  outdoing  Newton 
by  inquiring  after  the  remote  cause  of  the  excitability  of 
organized  matter.  So  carefully  did  he  avoid  all  slippery 
ground  that  he  would  not  use  Hartley's  questionable  word 
vibration  ;  he  substituted  the  word  motion^  implying  thereby 
that  either  the  nerves  must  be  moved  or  something  pertaining 
to  them,  perhaps  some  elastic  fluid  therein  contained, — ^but 
what  in  reality  might  be  the  mode  of  communication,  he  cared 
not.  Thus  he  escaped  the  folly  of  hypothesis, — as  the  ether 
of  Newton,  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz,  the  insen- 
sible vehicle  of  Wollaston  and  others,  the  infinitesimal  elemen- 
tary body  of  Hartley,  with  all  the  Platonic  sophistry  which 
I  j  these  inflict  on  the  reader. 

i|  He  considered  this  simple  view  of  life  not  only  as  a  philo- 

ij  sophical  but  even  as  a  scriptural  doctrine,  and  he  supposed 

that  it  manifested  to  the  human  understanding  the  difference 
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between  man  and  his  Maker :  for  the  Bible  teaches  that  God 
has  life  within  himself  and  that  he  has  imparted  it  to  one 
being  only, — "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  within  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  within  himself." 

The  various  states  of  excitability  and  excitement,  their  acci- 
dental relations  to  each  other  and  to  stimuli,  are  all  accurately 
considered  and  luminously  set  forth  in  three  lectures,  which 
every  one  who  would  preserve  health  and  retard  the  advances 
of  old  age,  would  do  well  to  study  both  night  and  day.  These 
show  how  a  just  and  natural  use  of  stimuli  contribute  to  health 
and  longevity ;  on  the  other  hand  how  a  prodigal,  irregular, 
and  disproportionate  use  of  them,  wears  away  the  organism, — 
bringing  on  debility,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Impressed 
then  as  he  certainly  was  with  the  vast  benefit  this  doctrine  would 
confer  on  mankind,  in  relation  not  only  to  their  present  but  to 
their  eternal  welfare,  his  expanding  soul  is  enraptured  with  the 
view,  and  he  exclaims, — I  seem  to  hear  his  seraphic  tones, — 
"by  means  of  this  doctrine,  revelation  and  reason  embrace 
each  other,  and  Moses  and  the  Prophets  shake  hands  with  Dr. 
Brown  and  all  those  physicians  who  maintain  the  sublime  truth 
which  he  has  promulgated.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  in  your 
closets  and  in  your  beds,  and  talk  of  it  in  your  walks  and  by 
your  firesides.  It  is  the  active  and  wide-spreading  seminal 
principle  of  all  truth  in  medicine." 

We  must  here  guard  the  reader  against  considering  Rush  a 
materialist.  It  is  true,  he  denied  that  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple was  necessary  to  a  future  state ;  for  he  said  matter  was 
as  immortal  as  spirit,  and  that  nothing  could  destroy  it  but  the 
fiat  of  the  Almighty.  He  thought  a  sound  Christian  might 
adopt  either  doctrine;  but  he  said,  "my  education  and  my  pre- 
judices are  in  favor  of  immateriality."  Hence  he  says  that 
God  breathed  into  Adam,  and  excited  in  him — animal,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  life.  This  too  is  the  doctrine  of  Brown.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  and  more  philosophical  also,  to 
have  treated  of  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  exeitabilityy  and  of 
the  various  relations  of  each  to  the  other^  without  using  the 
phrase,  cause  of  animal  life  ;  but  the  subject  was  new,  and 
ultimate  wisdom  was  not  to  be  expected. 
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We  have  already  related  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Ramsay  in 
1789,  '*  the  system  of  Cullen  was  tottering ;  that  Brown  had 
brought  forward  some  luminous  principles  but  mixed  with  others 
that  were  extravagant;  that  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light,  &;c."  This 
was  the  time  he  succeeded  Dr.  Morgan  in  the  chair  of  Practice 
and  the  beginning  perhaps  of  those  prolific  meditations  on  the 
Brunonian  system  which  led  to  his  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
life,  and  finally  to  another  doctrine,  not  however  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it,  the  unity  of  disease.  This  wonderful  vision 
may  be  thus  explained.  Excitement  or  life  is  a  unit,  and  this 
can  be  accurately  divided  into  healthy  and  morbid  only ;  hence 
there  can  be  but  one  disease,  that  is,  morbid  excitement.  This 
position  involves  a  huge  universality  which  very  few  minds  who 
have  seen  diseases,  can  at  all  comprehend ;  nor  have  we  ever 
been  persuaded  that  Bush  himself  had  well-defined  ideas  there- 
of. We  have  always  thought  him  most  wonderfully  entangled 
in  the  delicate  web  of  his  honest  sophistry.  He  had  hopes 
from  it  certainly,  but  perhaps  not  entire  satisfaction  ;  for  con- 
tinually urging  his  pupils  to  reason  for  themselves,  he  often 
prophesied  of  the  improvements  and  changes  they  would  make 
in  his  system.  The  division  of  excitement  into  healthy  and 
morbid  was  incontestable,  and  may  be  sufficient  for  the  declama- 
tions of  an  orator  or  the  reveries  of  a  poet,  or  even  to  a  sober 
man  in  his  closet  who  has  never  seen  disease ;  while  to  one 
who  has  practised  medicine,  it  is  what  Bacon  calls  an  idolum 
specuSj  the  notion  of  one  who  has  lived  his  life  in  a  cave. 

His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  correct  ideas  and  of  making  correct  definitions  of 
the  various  forms  of  morbid  excitement ;  to  show  that  diseases 
assimilate  so  intimately  and  are  of  so  hidden  a  nature  that  no 
human  perceptions  can  ascertain  their  precise  relations ;  but  all 
this  he  might  have  set  forth  without  running  into  a  paradox. 
To  suppose  that  fever  and  spasm,  a  wart  and  a  cancer,  ore  one 
disease,  is  to  offend  common  sense,  which  he  himself  has  defined, 
*Uhe  perception  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind.**  When  this  greatest  part  of  mankind,  then, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  has  assented  to  the  evidence 
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of  certain  perceptions,  the  man  who  resists  this,  must  bring  his 
proofs. 

But  after  having  supposed  there  can  be  but  one  disease,  he 
acknowledges  six  primary  forms  thereof, — spasm,  convulsion, 
heat,  itching,  aura  dolorifica,  and  suffocated  excitement.  Here 
he  seems  to  make  some  retrocession  which  is  satisfactory  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  then  comes  his  unity  of  fever.  This  old- 
fashioned  disease  is  a  convulsion  confined  to  the  bloodvessels, 
and  therefore  all  fevers  are  a  unit ;  they  belong  to  one  of  the 
six  primary  forms  of  disease,  they  are  all  one  convulsion. 
^^  However  different  the  predisposing,  remote,  or  exciting  causes 
of  fever  may  be,  whether  hot  or  cold  succeeding  each  other, 
whether  marsh  or  human  miasmata,  whether  intemperance,  a 
fright  or  a  fall,  still  I  repeat  there  can  be  but  one  fever.  I 
found  this  proposition  upon  all  the  supposed  varieties  of  fever 
having  but  one  proximate  cause.  Thus  fire  is  a  unit,  whether 
it  be  produced  by  friction,  percussion,  electricity,  &c."  Fever 
then  is  a  convulsion  in  the  bloodvessels,  and  all  fevers  are  one 
convulsion.  Now  it  would  be  very  hard  to  disprove  this  gene- 
ralization. The  most  we  can  say  is,  that  fever  is  not  what  has 
been  called  convulsion.  But  suppose  it  be  granted  that 
fever  is  a  convulsion,  and  that  wo  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  convulsive  excitement  in  gout  and  that  of  small-pox,  yet 
surely  the  effects  of  these  will  show  some  difference.  But  he 
says  the  effects  of  all  fevers  are  the  same.  Now  in  all  his 
writings  he  considers  typhus  fever  as  secreting  a  contagion: 
this  he  disclaims  for  the  yellow  fever :  here  seems  to  be  some 
difference  in  the  effects.  He  compares  fire  to  fever,  as  above 
said.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  produce  the  same  effects 
on  the  same  bodies :  things  combustible  it  reduces  to  ashes, 
things  soluble  it  melts,  &c. ;  but  the  effects  of  many  fevers  on 
the  human  body  are  invariably  distinct. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  very  great  man  has  at  least  one 
kink  in  his  head.  That  the  great  Rush,  after  having  reduced 
all  the  diseases  of  the  earth  into  a  unit,  should  have  described 
every  distinct  disease  most  accurately  and  minutely  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Practice,  is  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  in 
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the  absurdities  of  learning.  That  he  had  some  faint  concep- 
tions or  some  mysterious  reasonings  which  he  could  not  convey 
to  others,  that  he  had  hopes  which  cheered  him  in  his  benighted 
way,  that  like  Brown,  he  saw  '^  a  gleam  of  light  like  the  break 
of  day  now  dawning  upon  him,*'  must  be  conceded  to  this  good 
man.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  he  could  not  have  persisted 
much  longer  in  this  abstraction,  for  he  was  the  very  antipodes 
of  those  stolid  mortals  who  are  ashamed  to  change  their  opi- 
nions. He  made  a  public  sacrifice  of  his  belief  in  the  contagion 
of  yellow  fever  ;  and  as  he  still  adhered  to  nomenclature,  dis- 
tinguishing and  defining  diseases  with  the  utmost  care,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  a  few  years  more  would  have  taught  him 
that  his  unity  was  an  impracticable  abstraction  and  that  his 
"  gleam  of  light"  was  a  mere  Will  o'  the  wisp, 

^'  Which  ofl  they  saj  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light" 

Milton. 

Such  an  acknowledgment  would  have  made  his  lectures  more 
popular  and  useful.  The  doctrine  of  unity,  whatever  he  thought 
for  himself,  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  his  integral  system. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  every  system>maker  has  equally 
failed.  Boerhaave  and  Stahl,  Cullen  and  Darwin,  men  of  the 
greatest  abilities  and  learning,  have  failed  as  did  Rush  in  this 
conflict  with  nature.  The  Zoonomic  philosopher  expressed  his 
hope  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  system, 
"  a  beautiful  edifice,  which  might  not  moulder,  like  the  struc- 
tures already  erected,  into  the  sand  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed ;  but  which  might  stand  unimpaired,  like  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  a  rock  amid  the  waste  of  ages.**  This  rock  was 
soon  broken  down  and  given  to  the  winds. 

These  system-makers,  however,  profited  greatly  by  their 
labors.  They  were  led  to  scrutinize  nature,  whereby  they  not 
only  acquired  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  her  mysterious 
ways,  but  they  also  gained  superior  astuteness  in  the  contem- 
plation of  disease.     In  the  same  way  did  those  profit  who  be- 
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came  their  devoted  disciples  and  partisans.  Nor  have  their 
theories  heen  found  detrimental  to  their  practice,  for  experi- 
ence triumphs  over  opinion  at  the  bedside ;  a  fact  that  is  evi- 
dent even  in  the  writings  of  Sydenham. 

His  **^  Inquiry  into  the  influence  of  physical  causes  on  the 
moral  faculty,"  is  a  most  important  paper,  and  one  tliat  ought  to 
be  studied  by  all  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  its  truth  and 
utility.  The  term  "moral  faculty"  he  adopts  from  Dr.  Beattie. 
It  has  been  called  the  "moral  sense"  by  Rousseau;  it  is  St. 
John's  light,  "  that  lighteth  every  man  ;"  the  "  good  daemon"  of 
Socrates;  the  "fea:  vera  atque princeps*'  of  Cicero;  the  "light 
within"  of  the  Friends'  Society.  He  shows  how  this  important 
faculty  is  influenced  through  the  mind  and  through  the  body  by 
innumerable  causes  which  are  within  the  power  of  every  one  who 
has  a  strong  will  he  can  call  his  own.  These  causes  are  climate, 
food,  drink,  hunger,  thirst,  sleep,  idleness,  cleanliness,  and  many 
others.  The  doctrine  he  says  "  is  calculated  to  beget  charity 
towards  the  failings  of  our  fellow-men ;  and  thus  our  duty  to 
practise  this  virtue  is  enforced  by  motives  drawn  from  science 
as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  Christianity." 

He  then  names  philosophers  and  poets  whose  faculties  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  wonder,  and  adds,  "  that  if  the 
history  of  mankind  does  not  furnish  similar  instances  of  the 
versatility  and  perfection  of  our  species  in  virtue,  it  is  because 
the  moral  faculty  has  been  the  subject  of  less  culture  and  fewer 
experiments  than  the  body  and  the  intellectual  powers.  From 
what  has  been  said  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Hitherto 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculty,  has  been  the  business  of 
parents,  schoolmasters,  and  divines.  But  if  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down  be  just,  the  improvement  and  extension  of  this 
principle  should  be  equally  the  business  of  the  legislator,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  physician  ;  and  a  physical  regimen  should 
as  necessarily  accompany  a  moral  precept  as  directions  with 
respect  to  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  accompany  prescriptions  for 
the  consumption  or  the  gout." 

He  then  shows  how  the  moral  faculty  is  independent  of  all 
others,  and  that  it  may  be  cultivated  and  brought  into  use 
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thoagh  the  understanding  may  be  feeble  or  neglected.  He 
says,  '^  It  mast  afford  great  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  virtue,  to 
behold  the  depth  and  extent  of  this  moral  principle  in  the 
human  mind.  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the  intimations  to 
duty  and  the  road  to  happiness  are  not  left  to  the  slow  opera- 
tions or  doubtful  inductions  of  reason,  nor  to  the  precarious 
decisions  of  taste.  Hence  we  often  find  the  moral  faculty  in  s 
state  of  vigor  in  persons  in  whom  reason  and  taste  exist  in  a 
weak  or  in  an  uncultivated  state." 

He  concludes  by  insisting  upon  the  utility  of  education  in 
strengthening  the  moral  faculty.  "  Virtue,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
soul  of  a  repablic.  To  promote  this,  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  increase  of 
jails.  There  is  but  one  method  of  preventing  crimes  and  of 
rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable,  and  that 
is  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  state,  and  this  can  be  effectually  done  only  by 
the  legislature.'* 

Two  years  after  this,  he  wrote  an  ^^  Address  to  the  Clergy 
of  every  Denomination,"  in  which  he  embodied  the  most  prac- 
tical portions  of  the  above  Inquiry  ;  showing  in  a  strong  light 
that  philosophy  may  beget  morality  and  even  religion  itself. 
His  Introductory  Lecture,  moreover,  for  the  year  1799,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  subject, — showing  how  greatly  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  influenced  by  physical  causes.  He  says, 
"  The  degrees  of  vigor  and  the  number  and  celerity  of  motions 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  by  all  the  causes  that 
have  been  enumerated,  elude  our  present  powers  of  calculation. 
Our  inability  to  measure  its  attainments  will  be  felt  more 
sensibly  when  we  reflect  that  knowledge  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  will  mutually  increase  each  other,  to  the  latest  period 
of  our  lives." 

He  then  gives  his  class  that  comforting  assurance  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  long  present  to  himself  and  had  been  one  cause 
of  his  own  mental  development.  ^^It  appears,"  he  says,  '^that 
the  enlargement  and  activity  of  our  intellects  are  as  much 
within  our  power  as  the  health  and  movement  of  our  bodies. 
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This  lesson  has  often  been  obtruded  upon  us  by  the  entertain- 
ing spectacles  of  learned  pigs,  dogs,  and  other  animals." 

As  a  practitioner,  Rush  escaped  only  by  death  from  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  nor  have  they  ceased  to  persecute 
his  memory  to  the  present  day.  When  he  was  a  young  man, 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  directed  by  English  writers,  who 
reigned  alone  till  the  invasion  of  yellow  fever.  Whether  Rush 
questioned  their  authority  with  respect  to  bleeding  before  this- 
period  is  doubtful ;  but  now. he  found  that  a  freer  use  of  the 
remedy  was  necessary,  and  the  dissections  of  Dr.  Physick  con- 
vinced him  of  this.  Other  physicians  fell  into  his  wake,  and 
the  practice  was  established  in  the  minds  of  many.  Physick, 
Griffitts,  Barton,  Cathrall,  Gurrie,  and  others,  all  pursued  his 
method  and  bled  freely.  The  two  last  named  published  their 
experience  without  naming  Rush  as  the  author  of  their  salu- 
tary measures.  Barton  was  his  enemy,  and  yet  in  his  lectures 
and  conversations — for  the  present  writer  was  his  private  pupil — 
he  readily  conceded  to  Rush  the  praise  of  having  invented  the 
true  method.  That  bleeding  has  not  been  so  generally  success- 
ful of  late,  is  not  an  argument  against  its  use  in  the  last  century ; 
diseases  change  with  time  and  so  does  the  body.  Even  in  1798, 
Rush  says  there  were  many  cases  of  the  fever  which  would  not 
bear  bleeding ;  and  in  1802,  he  relied  upon  moderate  evacuations 
and  sweating. 

He  did  not  bleed  as  freely  in  later  times  and  in  other  dis- 
eases as  many  other  physicians ;  Dr.  Physick  far  outdid  him 
in  this  particular,  as  we  do  certainly  know  from  having  seen 
their  cups  of  blood  year  after  year  in  the  hospital.  But  Rush 
wrote,  lectured,  and  declaimed  in  favor  of  bleeding,  and  thus 
brought  himself  into  suspicion  even  among  some  of  his  best 
friends ;  all  his  declamation,  however,  was  made  in  relation  to 
English  practice,  as  inadequate  to  the  violent  rapidity  of  Ameri- 
can inflammation.  Hence  the  imputation  of  bleeding  too  much 
was  fixed  upon  him ;  and  as  "fame  increases  by  travelling,"  he 
and  his  cups  were  outrageously  caricatured. 

His  good  name  has  been  still  more  injured  in  another  way. 
His  perpetual  praises  of  bloodletting  instilled  into  many  of  his 
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pupils  a  sanguinary  spirit,  and  these,  being  ungoverned  bj 
the  experience  of  Rush,  poured  out  blood  as  he  never  did,  a 
practice  that  reacted  sadly  on  the  fame  of  the  great  master. 
Dewees  and  Physick  thought  themselves  sometimes  fortunate 
in  their  pounds  of  blood ;  these  cases  they  reported  to  the  cre- 
dulous and  delighted  ears  of  Rush ;  he  sent  them  to  the  world 
through  his  lectures  and  books,  and  thus  they  became  the  pre- 
fcedents  of  multiplied  extravagance  and  mischief.  This,  the 
injured  Rush  did  not  live  to  know,  or  wc  should  have  had 
some  additional  chapters  on  the  loss  of  blood.  That  he  may, 
however,  have  sometimes  carried  a  principle  too  far,  is  very 
probable,  for  much  good  is  seldom  attained  without  some  evil. 
Ardently  benevolent  minds  cannot  leave  death  unresisted,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  prove  that  a  homicide  from  bleeding  too 
much  is  worse  than  the  same  misfortune  from  bleeding  too 
little. 

He  has  been  often  represented,  not  only  as  neglecting  the 
efforts  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  but  as  using  a  standing 
expression  of  contempt  for  them — "  turn  her  out  of  a  sick-room 
as  you  would  a  noisy  cat."  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
as  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  it  becomes  a  falsehood.  He  always 
added — "  in  violent  diseases  and  in  those  of  feeble  reaction, 
where  she  is  doing  nothing  but  mischief."  No  man  ever  at- 
tended to  the  indications  of  nature  more  closely  than  he.  In 
the  syllabus  of  his  lectures.  Part  IV.,  he  has  a  chapter  "  on  the 
operations  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  her  in  such  as  are  violent."  A  chapter  also  "on  the 
advantages  of  observing  the  tendency  of  her  operations  in 
certain  diseases."  On  this  subject  he  used  to  descant  very 
largely,  pointing  out  numerous  instances  in  which  nature  was 
to  be  followed  in  her  efforts.  In  one  of  his  notes  to  Sydenham, 
page  69,  he  says,  that  "however  excessive  or  deficient  nature 
may  be  in  her  attempts  to  throw  off  febrile  diseases,  she  rarely 
errs  in  pointing  out  the  manner  or  emunctory  in  or  through 
which  they  ought  to  bo  discharged.  The  business  of  a  physi- 
cian is  to  follow  her,  but  it  should  be  with  depleting  or  cordial 
medicines,  in  order  to  assist,  restrain,  or  invigorate  her."    And 
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note,  page  301,  says,  "  One  of  the  greatest  attainments,  and  fre- 
quently the  last  in  the  practice  of  physic,  is  to  know  when  to 
do  nothing."  In  his  Introductory  for  1806  he*commends  the 
old  precept,  paraphrased  from  Hippocrates,  that  "  no  medicine 
is  sometimes  the  best  medicine,"  saying  that  it  is  of  "  the 
utmost  importance  and  generally  the  last  attainment  of  skill  in 
a  physician's  life."  In  accordance  with  these  precepts,  he 
often  and  carefully  inculcated  that  a  portion  of  inflammation 
left  after  proper  depletion,. nature  would  safely  wear  away. 

His  noble  independence  in  practice*  cannot  be  exaggerated ; 
this  was  proverbial  even  among  his  enemies.  In  dangerous 
cases,  therefore,  he  was  resolute,  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  right  through  evil  report,  regardless  of  his  reputation.  If 
he  was  resisted,  he  would  propose  a  consultation  or  to  give  up 
the  patient.  This  he  often  recommended  to  his  class,  assuring 
them  that  it  would  end  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  to  their 
peace  of  mind. 

His  treatment  of  phthisis  has  been  most  grossly  abused  and 
then  misrepresented.  Bleeding,  salivation,  and  the  stove-room, 
are  said  to  be  his  radical  remedies.  It  is  true,  he  thought  that 
in  the  United  States  this  disease  is  generally  caused  by  half- 
cured  catarrh  and  pneumonia ;  that,  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a 
mere  clironic  inflammation,  to  be  generally  cured  by  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  Now,  during  this  course,  seclusion  from 
cold  is  important,  and  a  little  mercury  may  not  be  injurious,  if 
there  is  no  hereditary  predisposition, — a  medicine  fully  admitted 
even  by  the  renowned  author  of  the  "  Chronic  Inflammations." 
Rush  alludes  no  doubt  to  these  cases  when  he  says,  "  a  sali- 
vation generally  succeeds  in  the  recent  disease." 

He  thought  that  genuine  phthisis  was  always  preceded  by 
general  debility,  particularly  in  the  bloodvessels ;  that  it  was 
always,  in  its  onset,  a  disease  of  the  whole  system  ;  that  it  was 
to  be  prevented  or  cured  only  by  chronic  exercise  in  the  open 
air  as  a  tonic.  He  spends  thirty  pages  of  his  two  essays  (In- 
quiries and  Observations,  third  edition),  in  the  vehement  en- 
forcing of  this  opinion  ;  and  he  says,  too,  that  if  there  exist  a 
medicine  adequate  to  the  cure,  it  will  be  found  in  the  class  of 
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tonics.  He  gives  the  signs  of  this  predisposing  debility,  and 
thinks  it  may  be  counteracted  by  flying  the  causes,  by  the  use 
of  tonics,  and  long-continued  hard  exercbe  or  labor  in  the  open 
and  dry  air. 

He  recommends  bleeding,  it  is  true,  when  the  disease  is 
formed  with  high  inflammation ;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  does 
not?  Bat  though  bloodletting,  blisters,  &c.,  did  sometimes, 
as  ho  says,  effect  cures,  it  is  plain  that  he  looked  upon  this 
treatment  as  merely  preparatory  to  exercise ;  and  as  only  pal- 
liative in  the  incurable  cases.  Sometimes  it  effected  cures,  as 
he  was  told,  ''in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.''  Let 
us  add  that  we  are  rather  incredulous  of  the  reports  of  these 
unseen  cases.  Rush's  ardent  and  benevolent  mind  rendered 
him  very  credulous  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  medicine ;  he 
was  earnest  in  the  cure  of  phthisis,  and  like  other  men,  not  un- 
willing to  believe  any  plausible  story  of  the  success  of  his  own 
method.  It  is  true,  he  thought  he  had  himself  made  some 
cures  by  mercury,  but  here  we  must  call  to  mind  that  the  diag- 
nosis was  not  then  always  certain,  and  that  mere  symptoms  are 
often  illusory.  But  respecting  these  cures,  mark  well  what  he 
says,  after  having  set  forth  all  his  remedies  except  exercise : 
''  many  of  these  under  certain  circumatanceSy  1  have  said,  have 
cured  the  disease^  biU  I  suspect  that  most  of  these  cures  have 
taken  place  only  when  the  disease  has  partaken  of  an  interme- 
diate nature  between  a  pneumony  and  a  true  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,'' 

He  then  begins  to  treat  of  exercise  as  almost  the  only  hope. 
If  we  examine  his  two  essays,  we  shall  find  that  he  spends 
thirty  pages  in  vehemently  trying  to  prove  that  chronic  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  is  the  only  hope  of  a  radical  cure ;  and  that 
all  medical  apparatus  are  either  preparatory  to  this  in  hopeful 
cases  or  merely  palliative  in  those  that  are  desperate.  This  is 
the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  his  work,  though  passages  are  found 
therein  where  the  good  man  in  his  medical  ardor  has  admitted 
cures  by  salivation,  &c.,  some  perhaps  real,  some  mistaken  in  the 
darkness  of  the  age,  others  merely  heard  of,  as  he  says,  ''in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States." 
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But  these  two  essays  the  Philadelphia  physicians  do  not  read. 
There  has  been  held  up  to  their  view  a  frightful  picture  of  a 
store-room,  a  ghastly  patient  with  a  salivating  mouth,  some 
cups  of  blood.  Bush  now  feeling  the  pulse  and  ordering  more, 
Death  grinning  over  his  shoulder,  saying,  yes,  yes;  in  the 
background  is  a  coffin,  in  the  distance  a  graveyard.  From 
this  they  turn  away  affrighted,  and  refer  you  to  a  certain  essay 
in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  viii., 
written  by  Dr.  Parrish,  to  whom  they  give  the  credit  of  changing 
this  deadly  practice.  Now,  wonderful  to  tell.  Dr.  Parrish, 
writing  in  1829,  represents  himself  as  directly  opposing  Bush 
and  his  debilitating  method,  recommending  chronic  exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  the  only  hopeful  remedy !  Not  once  does  he 
allude  to  Bush  as  having  published  the  same  doctrine  forty  years 
before,  first  in  1789,  then  by  repeated  editions  in  Philadelphia 
and  London,  finally  confirming  it  in  his  second  essay  in  1805. 

It  is  certain  that  much  mischief  was  often  done  by  others 
through  a  rash  and  ignorant  use  of  ,what  they  called  Bush's 
method.  In  the  year  1811,  I  was  present  when  Dr.  Parrish 
was  descanting  on  the  mercurial  treatment,  but  he  mani- 
fested a  sorrowful  ignorance  of  Bush's  practice,  saying  that 
when  there  were  vomicae,  hectic,  and  night  sweats,  mercury  was 
not  a  remedy.  He  might  have  been  answered  that  in  such 
cases  it  had  not  been  recommended  by  Bush.  Thus  it  was  that 
his  method  was  first  abused  by  ignorance  and  then  condemned. 
So  general  had  this  careless  perversion  of  Bush's  method 
become  that  Dr.  Hosack,  professor  of  Medicine  in  New  York, 
taught  the  whole  routine  of  the  stove-room,  bleeding,  and  mer- 
cury, without  those  reservations  which  Bush  had  been  careful 
to  make.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  lectures  left  by  him  at  his 
death,  twenty-two  years  after  the  demise  of  Bush. 

We  could  relate  some  horrible  salivations  perpetrated  after 
Bush's  death  by  very  eminent  professors  of  medicine  on  distant 
unseen  patients,  which  may  be  added  to  many  others  that 
resulted  in  the  defamation  of  the  great  master ;  thus  he  was 
loaded  with  the  offences  of  others,  though  not  broken  down.  In 
like  manner  his  methods  have  been  blamed  for  efi'usions  of 
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blood  that  he  would  not  have  sanctioned :  such  is  the  tax  this 
great  man  pays  for  his  high  position  in  the  temple  of  fame.  We 
must  now  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  with  the  expression  of 
our  sorrow  that  this  defence  of  Rush  is  necessarily  too  brief, 
and  that  it  has  not  fallen  to  an  abler  head. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  Rush  did  for  Medicine,  we  answer, — 
more  than  any  other,  except  Jenner  and  Laennec — men  rather 
fortunate  than  great, — more  than  the  present  generation  of 
physicians  can  possibly  comprehend ;  but  whoever  might  at- 
tempt to  show  this,  would  have  to  deplore  the  want  of  his 
manuscript  lectures,  without  which  all  he  could  say  would  prove 
defective  and  lame.  He  taught  more  correctly  than  Brown  all 
that  can  ever  be  known  of  the  causes  of  life,  all  that  can  ever 
be  useful ;  and  that  hero  all  further  inquiry  is  stopped,  that 
here  the  presumptuous  mind  is  arrested — "  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  further."  He  taught  how  to  reason  on  the  cor- 
relations of  excitability  and  stimuli,  adopting  all  that  was  true 
in  Brown's  system,  and  Qarefully  showing  those  errors  thereof 
which  have  sadly  deluded  European  writers. 

Brown  made  war  on  nosology  without  entire  success,  because 
his  system  was  complicated  with  errors;  Rush  entirely  destroyed 
this  mortiferous  monster,  and  taught  us  to  consider  diseases  in 
their  mutual  relations,  their  causes,  combinations,  conversions, 
translations.  He  showed  the  precipitate  delusions  which  very 
often  arise  from  the  naming  of  a  disease,  and  the  blind,  head- 
long practice  sometimes  resulting  therefrom.  Nomenclature, 
it  is  true,  remains  in  part  and  must  remain  forever  a  necessary 
evil ;  but  Rush  ought  to  have  the  honor  of  showing  its  delusions 
with  more  success  than  Brown, — the  honor  of  bruising  some  of 
the  hydra's  heads  and  of  guarding  posterity  against  the  rest. 

Two  vehement  attempts  have  been  made  since  his  death  to 
revive  the  evils  of  nosology  in  America,  but  they  have  utterly 
failed.  The  principal  reason  adduced  by  these  authors — Cald- 
well and  Hosack — is  the  fact,  cheerfully  conceded,  that  system 
is  found  useful  in  the  several  departments  of  natural  history, 
to  assist  the  memory ;  but  poor  indeed  must  be  that  memory 
and  utterly  unfit  for  any  profession,  that  cannot  embrace  all 
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pardonable  error ;  and  if  this  able  man  could  make  such  blun- 
ders, what  may  not  be  expected  from  common  minds  7  To 
correct  this  error,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  Rush's 
syllabus  of  Therapeutics. 

He  taught  more  clearly  and  urgently  than  any  other  to  dis- 
tinguish diseases  and  their  effects.  Inflammation  was  called  a 
disease ;  he  called  it  an  effect  of  disease,  error  locij  red  blood 
in  serous  vessels ;  hence  he  escaped  all  the  self-tormenting  un- 
profitable folly  of  inquiring,  what  is  inflammation  ? — a  question 
that  can  never  be  answered.  To  go  behind  this  error  lociy  in- 
quiring into  the  mysteries  of  the  formal  cause,  must  forever  be 
vain  ;  as  well  might  you  inquire,  as  Newton  vainly  did,  what  is 
the  cause  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Almost  every  disease 
destroys  by  some  ascertainable  effects,  very  seldom  does  any 
annihilate  directly  the  excitability ;  and  as  the  principal  deadly 
effect  of  fever  is  inflammation,  to  prevent  this  he  summoned 
his  utmost  energy.  He  had  learned  from  a  French  writer 
two  words,  of  which  he  made  frequent  use, — centrifugal  and 
centripetal ;  hence  all  his  hopes  in  yellow  fever  and  other  cen- 
tripetal diseases  were  placed  in  timely  depletion,  or  revulsion, 
or  in  changing  the  deadly  excitement  by  mercury.  Here  is  one 
of  the  diseases  in  which  the  physician  is  the  master,  his  reason 
directing  ;  nature  is  the  servant,  acting  by  necessity  and  of  her- 
self doing  nothing  but  mischief.  Had  Rush  lived  to  see  Brous- 
sais*s  book,  he  would  have  hailed  the  pathological  portions  there- 
of with  delight,  his  entire  medical  soul  harmonizing  therewith. 

He  has  done  much  service  to  medicine  by  teaching  that  de- 
bility is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 
In  this  he  departed  from  Brown,  who  considered  predisposi- 
tion as  the  beginning  and  part  of  the  disease  itself,  and  that 
the  causes  thereof  are  the  same  that  cause  the  disease.  If  it 
be  argued  that  Brown  is  right,  as  shown  by  contagion,  we  an- 
swer, no ;  for  even  here,  debility  predisposes  to  an  easy  infec- 
tion. Nor  was  Rush  so  stupid  as  not  to  teach  that  the  remote 
cause  is  often  so  strong  as  to  seize  upon  the  robust,  as  does  con- 
tagion, thus  being  at  once  the  remote  and  predisposing  and 
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exciting  cause.  Brown's  prediipoaition  appears  to  be  the  irri- 
tation of  later  times. 

He  taught  the  peculiarities  of  American  diseases,  showing 
that  we  are  not  to  be  guided  wholly  by  English  books.  He 
found  the  Philadelphia  constitutions  similar  to  those  of  London 
in  the  17th  century,  hence  he  drew  his  practice  from  Syden- 
ham. From  him  he  learned  to  distinguish  debility  from  de- 
pression ;  and  as  this  last  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  our  fevers, 
he  lectured  on  it  with  great  care  and  effect.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  diagnoses,  requiring  much  experience  and  pre- 
carious ratiocination  ;  nor  will  these  secure  the  anxious  doctor 
from  error  in  every  case.  Nothing  in  the  cure  of  fever  shows 
so  strongly  the  truth  of  Hippocrates'  first  aphorism, — 'Mife  is 
short,  the  art  long— judgment  is  difficult — opportunity  fleeting 
—experiment  dangerous."  Rush  amplified  and  elucidated  what 
he  had  learned,  certainly  bringing  forward  more  for  serious  con- 
sideration than  any  other  writer. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  this  brief  biography  all  that  he 
did  for  medicine ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  state  the  great  im- 
pulse he  gave  to  the  study  thereof  in  his  own  country.  It  was 
his  greatness  in  teaching  and  writing  that  brought  students  from 
great  distances  to  Philadelphia,  and  made  this  city  the  metro- 
polis of  medical  science  in  the  United  States.  They  came,  they 
admired,  they  loved,  they  believed.  When  Charles  Caldwell 
came  from  Carolina  in  the  year  1792,  a  talented,  hopeful, 
aspiring  youth,  he  looked  with  ineffable  contempt  on  all  the 
introductory  lectures,  except  that  of  Rush.  This  filled  him 
with  medical  enthusiasm  and  even  with  the  hope  of  raising 
himself  to  the  same  bright  eminence.  We  have  referred  above 
to  Caldwell  where  he  says,  in  his  eightieth  year,  that  he  had 
profited  more  from  Rush  than  from  all  other  physicians,  whether 
living  or  dead  ;  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing as  in  the  cultivation  of  his  medical  mind, — his  greatest  com- 
fort during  a  very  long,  ambitious,  and  laborious  life. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Rush  was  such  as  to  make  him  a  member 
of  nearly  every  medical,  literary,  and  beneficent  institution  in 
his  country ;  he  was  distinguished  also  by  many  honors  from 
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Earope.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences of  Milan,  of  the  Society  of  the  Natarse  Curiosomm,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Paris ;  he  was  created  LL.D.  by  Yale  College,  was  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  Mint  from  1799  to  his  death,  when,  in  memory 
of  him,  the  office  was  given  to  his  son  ;  thus  it  remained  in  his 
family  thirty  years,  through  the  official  terms  of  four  Presidents. 

He  was  addressed  by  the  Prussian  GoYernment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  yellow  fever,  receiving  from  the  king  a  coronation  medal, 
as  a  compliment  for  his  answer. 

He  received  the  thanks  of  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  answer 
to  queries  on  the  same  subject. 

He  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Queen  of  Etruria  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  his  medical  character  and  writings. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  presented  him  on  the  same  account 
with  a  costly  diamond  ring. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  and  may  be  very  conveniently 
set  forth  here  in  four  departments,  showing  in  what  state  they 
were  originally  found  in  the  book  stores. 


§1. 

Between  the  years  1789  and  1804  he  published  five  volumes  of 
what  he  entitled  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations.  Of  these 
he  printed  in  1805  a  second  edition  in  four  volumes,  in  1809  a 
third  edition  in  four  volumes,  and  they  have  often  been  re- 
printed since  his  death.     They  comprehend  the  following : 

Vol.  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  animal  life. 

Natural  History  of  Medicine  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America, — read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
1774. 

Inquiry  into  the  influence  of  physical  causes  on  the  moral 
faculty, — read  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  1786. 

On  the  influence  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  human 
body  and  mind. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  relation  of  tastes  and  aliments  to  each 
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Other,  and  into  the  influence  of  this  relation  to  health  and 
pleasure. 

Result  of  observations  made  on  the  diseases  of  the  military 
hospitals  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  body  and 
mind. 

Observations  on  tetanus. 

On  diseases  caused  by  drinking  cold  water. 

On  the  cure  of  several  diseasefs  by  the  extraction  of  decayed 
teeth. 

Upon  worms  and  anthelmintic  medicines. 

On  arsenic  in  the  cure  of  cancer. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  sore  legs. 

Observations  on  the  duties  of  a  physician  and  on  the  methods 
of  improving  medicine.. 

On  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind  in  old  age. 

Vol.  II.  On  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Two  essays  on  consumption. 

On  the  cause  and  cure  of  dropsies. 

On  internal  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

On  the  cause  and  cure  of  gout. 

On  the  cause  and  cure  of  hydrophobia. 

On  the  cause  and  cure  of  cholera  infantum. 

Observations  on  cynanche  trachealis. 

Account  of  the  remitting  fever  of  1780. 

An  account  of  the  scarlatina  in  1783  and  1784. 

On  the  measles  of  1789. 

Account  of  the  influenza  in  1789,  1790,  1791. 

Vol.  III.  Outlines  of  the  phenomena  of  fever. 

His  various  histories  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  from 
1793  to  1796. 

Vol.  IV.  Histories  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  from 
1797  to  1805. 

An  account  of  the  measles  in  Philadelphia,  1801. 

An  account  of  the  diseases  in  Philadelphia,  from  1806  to 
1809,  inclusive. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  various  sources  of  summer  and  autum- 
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nal  diseases  in  the  United  States,  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them. 

Facts  to  prove  yellow  fever  not  contagions. 

A  defence  of  bloodletting. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  comparative  state  of  Medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia between  the  years  1760  and  1809. 


511. 

A  Volume  of  "  Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophical," 
originally  published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day ;  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume  1798,  and  frequently  republished. 
The  volume  consists  of 

A  plan  for  establishing  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  conducting  education  agreeably  to  a  republican  form  of 
government,  1786. 

Of  the  mode  of  education  proper  in  a  republic. 

Observations  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  with  hints 
of  a  plan  of  liberal  instruction  without  them,  accommodated  to 
a  republic. 

Thoughts  on  the  amusements  and  punishments  proper  in 
schools. 

Thoughts  on  female  education,  accommodated  to  the  present 
state  of  society,  manners,  and  government  in  the  United  States. 

A  defence  of  the  Bible  as  a  school-book. 

An  address  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomina- 
tion, upon  subjects  interesting  to  morals. 

An  inquiry  into  the  consistency  of  oaths  with  reason  and 
Christianity. 

An  inquiry  into  the  consistency  of  the  punishment  of  murder 
by  death  with  reason  and  revelation. 

A  plan  of  a  Peace  Office  for  the  United  States. 

Information  to  Eoropeans  disposed  to  migrate  to  the  United 
Stotes. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  population,  agrienltare,  man- 
nm,  and  government  in  Pennsylvania. 
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An  account  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thoughts  on  common  sense. 

An  account  of  the  vices  peculiar  to  thQ  Indians  of  North 
America. 

Observations  upon  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  health, 
morals,  and  property. 

An  account  of  the  sugar-maple  tree  of  the  United  States. 

The  life  and  death  of  Edwftrd  Drinker,  aged  103  years. 

Remarkable  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Ann  Woods,  a 
woman  of  96  years. 

Biographical  anecdotes  of  Benjamin  Lay. 

Biographical  anecdotes  of  Anthony  Benezet. 

Paradise  of  negro  slaves — a  dream. 

Enlogium  on  Dr.  Cullen. 

Eulogium  on  Bittenhouse. 


§ra. 

Six  introductory  lectures  published  1801,  to  which  ten  others 
were  added  and  published  1811. 

Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Mind, 
one  vol.  1812. 

The  Works  of  Sydenham,  Pringle,  Gleghom,  and  Hillary,  he 
published  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  with  original  notes. 

No  portion  of  his  MS.  lectures  has  been  published  since  his 
death. 


§IV. 

Sermons  to  young  men  on  temperance  and  health,  1770. 

His  two  essays  against  negro  slavery,  1771. 

Bis  numerous  contributions  to  medical  journals. 

The  same  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  passing 
time  on  literary  subjects ;  during  the  war  on  politics  and  the 
establishment  of  the  General  and  State  governments.     Among 
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these  may  be  noted  his  four  letters  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  Constitution  of  1776 ;  also  his  vehement  dennn- 
ciation  of  the  Test  Law. 

A  highly  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of  Christopher 
Ludwick,  baker-general  of  the  revolutionary  army,  republished 
by  the  Charity  School  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Rush  was  ever  ambitious  of  the  ele- 
gant style  of  professedly  literary  men  ;  perspicuity  and  vigor 
were  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  these  are  all  that  he  appears 
to  have  sought.  In  pursuing  these,  however,  he  attained,  and 
that  very  early,  a  style  of  uncommon  beauty  and  various  excel- 
lence. He  used  to  commend  Swift  as  the  best  model  for  gene- 
ral use  ;  but  if  he  took  this  fluent  and  careless  writer  for  his 
own  imitation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  greatly  surpassed 
his  master  in  polish  and  grammar.  Rush's  style  is  natural  and 
easy,  fluent  and  perspicuous,  lively  and  vigorous ;  his  idiom  is 
pure,  for  he  knew  enough  of  both  ancient  and  modern  tongues 
to  guard  himself  against  impurities  in  our  polyglot  English. 
He  never  introduces  new  words  nor  does  he  fantastically  mo- 
dify old  ones,  as  some  of  our  medical  authors  now  do ;  but 
taking  the  language  as  others  used  it,  he  found  it  sufficient  to 
all  his  ideas  and  to  all  his  notions  of  beauty.  He  makes  no 
struggling  attempts  at  elegance,  shows  no  ambition  of  plucking 
flowers  on  Helicon ;  yet  the  mere  fervor  of  his  subject  some- 
times makes  him  highly  eloquent,  apparently  in  contrariety  to 
his  own  intentions.  All  who  heard  him  read  these  passages  in 
his  natural  unpretending  manner,  must  now  say,  as  ^schines 
did  of  Demosthenes,  '^  had  you  heard  him." 

In  every  work  of  his  there  is  much  to  praise  and  little  to 
blame ;  his  beauties  are  many,  of  deformities  he  has  not  one. 
As  Johnson  wrote  on  Goldsmith's  tomb,  nihil  quod  tetigit 
non  ornavit^  whatever  he  touched  upon  he  was  sure  to  adorn ; 
hence  his  works  abound  in  what  Lucretius  calls  the  aurea  dicta^ 
those  golden  sentences  which  every  reader  of  taste  will  stop  to 
admire  and  even  commit  to  memory. 
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''  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibns  omnia  limant 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimar  aorea  dicta, 
Anrea  perpetuft  semper  dignissima  yit&/' 

In  all  his  writings,  his  resolute  and  fearless  mind  was  gene- 
rally admired  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  for  either 
present  or  posthumons  fame,  but  for  the  present  benefit  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  This  he  did  with  a  fearless  mind,  for  many 
of  his  startling  and  novel  thoughts,  such  as  are  sure  to  offend, 
and  are  therefore  suppressed  by  the  timid  and  wary,  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Philadelphia  while  yet  a  young  man  and  a 
candidate  for  popular  favor.  Some  affect  to  look  upon  his 
novel  thoughts  as  rather  superficial ;  to  this  he  himself  would 
not  have  objected,  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  many  truths 
which  have  often  been  sought  for  at  great  depths,  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  on  the  surface  :  as  a  great  writer  says,  ^^  the 
reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what 
Thomson  shows  him,  and  that  he  had  never  felt  what  Thom- 
son impresses,"  so  the  student  is  surprised  to  find  that  what  he 
had  sought  in  vain  by  the  deepest  reasoning,  is  shown  by  Rush 
as  obvious  to  common  perception. 

But  what  is  above  all  other  fame,  there  runs  through  his 
works,  and  did  through  his  lectures,  such  a  vein  of  humble 
piety  and  cordial  devotion  as  must  have  impressed  many  a 
youthful,  careless,  or  doubting  mind  with  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  thus  have  sown  the  seeds  of  faith,  to  spring  up  and 
ripen  their  fruit  through  all  succeeding  time.  Of  such  it  is 
said  by  Divine  authority,  "  they  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


As  there  are  many  readers  who  see  only  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  a  book,  we  have  postponed  the  following  important 
subject  to  the  last  page.  It  is  asserted  in  ^^  Le  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Mfedicales,"  Vol.  XV.,  346,  that  Rush  acknowledged 
when  dying  he  had  always  believed  the  yellow  fever  to  be  con- 
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tagious,  and  that  he  had  tanght  the  contrary  doctrine  for  reasons 
known  to  himself  {considSrations  partieulieres).  The  author 
says,  ^^  we  have  this  anecdote  from  credible  witnesses,  of  whom 
it  is  sufficient  to  name  M.  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry."  This  slander 
was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  archcontagionist  Ghisholm,  and 
trumpeted  m  great  triumph  through  Europe.  Where  De  St. 
Mdry  got  this  fable,  it  is  not  stated.  Dr.  La  Roche  says  that  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1800 ;  that  he  returned 
to  Europe  long  before  Bush's  death ;  that  he  afterwards  held 
some  office  under  Napoleon  at  Parma ;  and  he  justly  wonders 
how  this  man  could  have  got  information  from  this  death-scene 
which  had  never  reached  any  neighboring  ears,  not  one  even  of 
his  enemies  having  ever  insinuated  this  hardy  falsehood.  Dr. 
La  Roche  wonders  still  more  that  Dr.  Strobel,  a  contagionist 
of  Charleston,  should  have  credited  this  invention  and  tried  to 
support  it  by  some  manuscripts  left  by  Dr.  Hosack,  another 
contagionist. 

These  manuscripts  were  afterwards  published,  and  in  page 
224  Hosack  says,  ^'  during  one  of  my  visits  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  I  submitted  to  him  my  views  of  the  qualified  conta- 
giousness of  yellow  fever ;  when  he  returned  it  to  me  he  ob- 
served, ^  Doctor,  you  and  I  can  now  shake  hands,  and  unite 
nearly  in  the  same  doctrine.' "  Rush  may  have  said  something 
very  courteous,  but  those  who  know  his  firmness  and  honesty, 
will  not  believe  that  Hosack  did  not  misapprehend  him.  No 
one  can  believe  that  he  acknowledged  to  him  what  he  had  denied 
to  all  the  world  for  many  years,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  for- 
tune and  friendships.  His  colleague.  Professor  Dorsey,  who 
attended  him  closely  in  his  last  illness,  says,  '^  Eclectic  Reper- 
tory," Vol.  IIL,  that  he  "  died  firmly  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  doctrines  he  had  advanced  and  taught;" 
and  this  same  incontestable  witness,  on  reading  M.  de  St. 
Mary's  slander,  wrote  to  a  medical  journalist  in  England  a  flat 
denial  thereof.  Dr.  Hosack  lived  twenty-two  years  after 
Rush's  death,  and  he  would  have  used  De  St.  Mary's  testimony 
in  his  controversies  had  he  thought  it  true. 

As  to  Rush's  teaching  a  doctrine  during  his  last  eleven  years, 
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and  jet  secretly  not  believing  it,  and  all  this  heinous  sin  for  his 
private  emolament,  a  little  knowledge  with  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion aborts  the  monstrous  conception.  For  every  one  knows 
that  contagion  and  importation  were  the  popular  doctrines  in 
PhiladelpUa.  What  then  ought  to  have  been  his  course  had 
he  sought  popular  favor  ?  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write, 
lecture,  and  clamor  in  defence  of  what  the  people  were  most 
willing  to  hear.  What  then  are  we  to  infer  from  his  doing  the 
very  contrary,  from  his  writing,  lecturing,  and  talking  in  de- 
fence of  what  they  always  heard  with  pain,  hatred,  and  malice? 
But  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Dr.  La 
Roche's  work  on  yellow  fever,  Vol.  II.,  254, 255,  where  De  St. 
Mery  is  treated  with  merited  contempt. 

Samuel  Jackson^ 

Wormwlj  of  Vorthumberlaad. 


JOHN    WARREN. 

1753—1815. 

Among  those  men  whom  in  the  history  of  our  country  pos- 
terity will  learn  to  regard  as  their  most  devoted  benefactors, 
none  will  be  placed  in  a  more  elevated  position,  or  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  a  more  grateful  remembrance,  than  the  earlier 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  scientific  medicine.  Surrounded 
by  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  both  to  the  attainment  of  in- 
struction in  those  acquirements  which  in  this  noble  pursuit  can 
alone  lead  to  extensive  usefulness,  yet  having  overcome  them 
all,  they  certainly  most  richly  merit  the  gratitude  of  succeeding 
generations,  who  have  placed  the  cultivation  of  this  science  upon 
a  firm  and  enduring  foundation.  When,  in  addition,  we  have 
the  memory  of  the  purest,  most  disinterested,  and  most  active 
patriotism,  sacrificing  the  dearest  of  human  ties  and  interests 
for  the  general  good,  then,  indeed,  we  have  a  combination  which 
the  pages  of  a  nation's  history  are  but  rarely  called  upon  to 
record.  It  is  of  such  a  man  that  the  following  pages  are  com- 
memorative. Justice  demands  no  more  truthful  exemplification 
of  such  a  career,  than  is  found  in  the  public  life  and  services  of 
Dr.  John  Warren. 

Dr.  Warren  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1753. 
The  house  in  which  his  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  resided,  was 
standing  until  recently,  when,  becoming  extremely  dilapidated, 
its  remains  were  removed  by  his  son.  Professor  J.  C.  Warren, 
who  caused  a  new  stone  edifice  to  be  erected  to  mark  the  spot. 
Mr.  Warren's  chief  interest  and  occupation  consisted  in  culti- 
vating the  land,  and  particularly  in  raising  fruit,  and  his  en- 
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thnsiasm  in  producing  and  bringing  to  mataritj  a  certain 
variety  of  apple,  to  which  he  had  given  much  attention,  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life.  This  was  the  apple 
now  called  the  Warren  russetting.  While  walking  through  his 
orchard  one  morning,  he  observed,  near  the  top  of  one  of  his 
favorite  trees,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  this  fruit.  The  sun 
gilded  its  rosy  side,  and  it  had  a  very  tempting  appearance. 
Determined  to  obtain  so  valuable  a  sample,  he  climbed  the  tree, 
and  just  as  he  had  plucked  it,  the  branch  upon  which  he  stood 
gave  way,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
The  mother  of  Dr.  Warren  was  one  of  those  truly  noble-minded 
women  who  always  leave  an  impression  ;  an  impression  which  is 
felt,  however  unacknowledged,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  which  is  extended  in  constantly  widening  circles,  like  the 
eddy  formed  by  the  stone  upon  the  lake,  with  increasing  radii, 
until  the  shore  upon  each  side  is  touched  by  its  gentle  un- 
dulations. 

That  biography  must  indeed  be  imperfect,  which  omits  all 
reference  to  the  youth  of  the  great  and  good,  or  to  those  early 
influences  and  teachings  that  planted  the  seed,  which  in  its 
maturity  yielded  such  beneficent  fruit.  The  virtues  of  the 
mother  of  Washington  will  ever  form  a  part  of  his  country's 
history,  and  the  simple  instructions  and  example,  the  disinte- 
rested courage  and  devotion  of  Mrs.  Warren,  will  be  felt  so  long 
as  the  names  of  her  sons  and  the  memory  of  Bunker  Hill  shall 
hold  a  place  among  its  annals. 

Left  at  an  early  age  a  widow,  with  four  young  boys  to  edu- 
cate, most  faithfully  did  she  perform  the  double  duty  which 
devolved  upon  her,  and  in  her  daily  life  they  witnessed  the  ex- 
emplification of  those  virtues,  which  in  after  years  they  so 
signally  imitated.  A  writer  who  knew  her  well,  in  describing 
her  character,  says :  "  But  not  only  as  a  mother  was  she  esti- 
mated, for  she  practised  the  virtue  of  benevolence  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  To  her  neighbors  she  was  kind  and  hospita- 
ble ;  to  the  poor  her  house  was  always  open."* 

♦  "  Stories  of  General  Warren,  by  a  lady  of  Boston." 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Warren's  eldest  brother,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  will  ever  be  remembered,  as  that  of  one  of  the  earliest 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom.  General  Warren 
was  also  a  physician,  and  previous  to  the  Revolution  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  Boston.  The  eminence 
to  which  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  had  attained  in  the  New  England 
States,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  may  become  shaded,  and 
perhaps  even  overlooked,  in  the  interest  which  his  bright  career 
and  early  death  have  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
But  this  can  never  be  without  doing  injustice  to  his  memory,  and 
to  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  member, 
and  in  whose  ranks  he  was  proud  to  enrol  himself.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  was  the  medical  instructor  of  his  youngest  brother, 
Dr.  John  Warren.  He  is,  therefore,  doubly  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  a  work  on  American  Medical  Biography,  both  as 
having  himself  been  distinguished  as  a  medical  man,  and  as 
having  kindled  the  flame  of  professional  enthusiasm  which 
burned  so  long  and  with  such  results  in  the  heart  of  his  ready 
pupil. 

As,  however,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  work  for 
which  these  pages  are  intended,  to  include  a  distinct  memoir  of 
him,  a  brief  notice,  in  this  connection,  will  not  be  considered  as 
inappropriate. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  June  11th,  1741. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1759,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine.  Having  completed  the  usual  course,  he  established 
himself  as  a  physician  at  Boston,  where  he  soon  acquired 
an  extensive  practice,  and  arrived  at  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  profession.  Had  he  been  desirous  of  wealth,  or  am- 
bitious only  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  his  opportunities 
were  such  as  might  have  gratified  his  highest  wishes.  Dr. 
Perkins,  a  tory,  used  to  say  of  him,  '^  If  Warren  were  not  a 
whig,  he  might  soon  be  independent  and  ride  in  his  chariot." 
But  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  English  government  had  excited 
an  alarm,  and  Dr.  Warren  took  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  and  felt  too  strongly  the  dangers  that  threat- 
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ened  it,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed  by  private  basiness, 
when  his  exertions  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  public. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  undertook  a  serious  ex- 
amination of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies ;  and 
as  time  was  not  at  his  command  during  the  day,  his  nights 
were  spent  in  this  investigation.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  no  such  right  existed,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  produce  the  same  convictions  in  the  minds  of  others. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  common  cause  with  a  zeal  extremely 
prejudicial  to  his  private  interests.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
disseminating  the  great  truths  he  had  learned,  his  pecuniary 
affairs  were  neglected  and  became  greatly  deranged.  Young 
and  ardent,  with  a  fine  person,  engaging  manners,  and  a  kind 
and  generous  disposition,  he  enjoyed  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  all  classes ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence extremely  beneficial  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  By 
his  writings  in  the  newspapers,  his  public  speeches  and  orations, 
he  labored  to  infuse  his  own  ardor  into  the  breast  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Probably  no  man  did  more  to  excite  and  sustain  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  British  tyranny,  for  which  Boston  was  so 
early  distinguished.* 

During  his  short  but  eventful  life.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was 
appointed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  various  high  offices  within 
their  gift.  He  was  elected  first  a  delegate,  and  then  president 
of  the  Provincial  Congress ;  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  "  By  virtue  of  these  places  he  united  in  his 
person  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  new  commonwealth,  and  became 
a  sort  of  popular  dictator."!  He  twice  delivered  the  annual 
oration  commemorative  of  the  Boston  Massacre  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1770 ;  viz.,  in  1772  and  1775.  The  latter  was  de- 
livered at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  some  of  General  Gage's  officers  had  declared  that  no  one 
should  publicly  refer  to  the  event  of  which  the  day  was  com- 
memorative, and  escape  with  life. 

*  Vide  Rees's  Encyclopaedia. 

t  Biography  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett  in  Sparks's  Biography. 
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It  was  on  account  of  these  threats  of  assassination  that  Dr. 
Warren,  at  his  own  request,  was  appointed  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  stated  that  there  were  not  many  equally  willing  to 
brave  the  indignation  of  the  military.  The  pulpit  in  which  he 
stood  was  filled  with  British  officers,  and  the  orator  was  obliged 
to  make  his  entrance  by  a  ladder  at  the  pulpit  window.  The 
oration  was  as  warm,  earnest,  powerful,  and  stirring  an  invec- 
tive against  English  oppression  and  tyranny  as  any  which  had 
ever  been  pronounced ;  and  the  bloody  scene  in  State  Street, 
with  the  series  of  wrongs  which  had  preceded,  were  vividly 
portrayed.  While  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  exciting 
periods,  an  officer  standing  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  desk, 
being  unable  longer  to  endure  the  stinging  words,  drew  and 
cocked  his  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  the  orator.  Dr. 
Warren  saw  the  movement,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  his  speech,  unblenched  and  unmoved,  took  from  his  desk  his 
white  pocket-handkerchief  and  quietly  dropped  it  upon  the  up- 
turned muzzle.  The  sensation  produced  among  the  populace 
below  warned  the  officers  of  their  danger  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  their  implied  threat. 

At  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  conflict  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, Dr.  Warren  took  a  prominent  part.  In  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Everett's  account  of  the  engagement,  he  says :  "  For  the  vigor 
and  determination  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  country  is 
mainly  indebted  to  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  energy  of 
Warren." 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  he  armed  himself,  and  went 
out  in  company  with  General  Heath  to  meet  them.  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  his  usual  fearlessness,  by  exposing  his 
person  very  freely  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  bullet  passed 
so  near  his  head  as  to  carry  away  one  of  the  long,  close,  hori- 
zontal curls,  which,  agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he 
wore  above  his  ears. 

Previous  to  receiving  his  appointment  as  Major-General, 
Dr.  Warren  had  been  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Surgeon- 
General  to  the  army.    But  this  office  suited  less  with  the  ardor 
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of  bis  temperament,  than  to  be  an  active  participator  in  the 
haiards  and  triumphs,  the  adversities  or  successes,  of  the  glori- 
ous struggle.  We  are  told,  however,  that  his  aid  and  advice 
were  sought  in  the  medical  department,  and  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  them  in  their  organization  and  arrangements. 

Dr.  Warren  was  prepared  by  a  thorough  course  of  military 
study  and  observation  for  the  elevated  rank  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  the  army.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  grand 
object  of  his  life  achieved.  He  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1776.  In  the  official  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  his  death  is 
thus  noticed:  ''Among  the  dead  was  Major-General  Joseph 
Warren,  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  endeared  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  worthy  in  every  part  and  age  of  the  world,  so  long 
as  virtue  and  valor  shall  be  esteemed  among  mankind." 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  of  the  elder  brother  and 
medical  instmctor  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Dr.  John 
Warren  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  He  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for  mainte- 
nance while  pursuing  his  education.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
he  exhibited  a  taste  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  by  his 
efforts  an  association  of  students  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  it.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1771 ;  and  having,  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  completed 
his  preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  settled  in  Salem, 
in  1773,  being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Dutch 
language,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Surinam. 

The  disturbed  state  of  his  native  land,  however,  and  his  un- 
willingness to  leave  home  while  trouble  was  impending,  pi^e- 
vented  the  execution  of  this  design.  While  pursuing  his  medi- 
cal studies,  he  was  initiated  by  his  brother  into  the  principles 
on  which  the  patriots  of  that  time  grounded  their  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  British  government ;  and  imbibed  his 
ardor  in  supporting  the  rights  of  his  country.      He  early 
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became  a  political  writer^  and  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom,  and  in  animating  his  friends  and  his 
often  desponding  fellow-citizens  to  encounter  with  fortitude 
the  difficulties  of  the  contest.  He  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
them  his  own  sentiments :  'Hhat  being  engaged  in  a  cause  that 
was  just,  it  was  their  duty  to  persevere,  and  to  be  discouraged 
neither  by  present  danger  nor  by  the  certain  prospect  of 
death." 

In  Salem,  Dr.  Holyoke  soon  became  one  of  his  warmest 
friends.  To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  medical  history 
of  our  country,  the  name  of  this  distinguished  physician  is 
familiar.  Universally  respected  and  beloved,  he  was  alike 
honored  for  his  practical  science,  his  extensive  attainments 
and  accurate  judgment,  and  for  those  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  attached  all  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  left  a  memorial  in  their  hearts  which  the  lapse 
of  years  has  had  no  influence  in  effacing. 

Aided  by  so  influential  a  patron,  and  winning  his  own  way 
by  his  agreeable  manners  and  evident  ability,  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Warren  rapidly  extended,  and  soon  became  second  only  to 
that  of  his  distinguished  friend.  In  the  mind  of  Dr.  Warren, 
however,  personal  and  individual  considerations  were  of  bat 
minor  importance  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  in 
jeopardy.  It  is  evident  that  love  for  his  native  land  was 
paramount  to  all  other  interests.  He  was  present  when  the 
first  blood  was  shed  in  that  eventful  conflict  which  severed  the 
American  Colonies  from  the  mother  country.  News  being  re- 
ceived of  the  intended  attack  on  the  military  stores  at  Concord, 
he  immediately  joined  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment,  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  marched  to  the  defence  of  this  most  important  post, 
and  was  present  when  the  two  hostile  forces  encountered  at 
Lexington,  where  the  first  battle  took  place.  Two  of  Dr. 
Warren's  brothers  were  also  present  in  this  action,  and  each 
of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  skirmish. 

The  reports  of  the  conflict  and  the  rumbling  of  the  cannon 
of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  17th  of  June,  again  called  Dr. 
Warren  from  his  professional  duties.    He  armed  himself,  and 
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hastened  on  foot,  guided  by  the  flames  of  Charlestown,  to  join 
the  army  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  was  overwhelmed  with 
anxiety  for  his  brother's  safety.  He  well  knew  that  that 
brother's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  would  lead  him  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  he  felt  his  own  heart  burning  with 
eagerness  to  engage  in  the  glorious  struggle.  Various  and 
contradictory  reports  reached  him  on  the  road.  By  some  he 
was  informed  that  General  Warren  was  taken  prisoner ;  by 
others,  that  he  had  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle. 

During  this  period  of  suspense,  Dr.  Warren  suffered  great 
distress.  After  some  days  the  certainty  of  his  brother's  death 
was  established,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  this  event,  added 
to  his  previous  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  determined  him  at 
once  to  relinquish  his  brilliant  professional  prospects,  and  to 
engage  as  a  volunteer  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier. 

The  intense  agitation  and  emotions  of  resentment  which 
burned  in  his  breast  against  the  instigators  of  those  outrages 
which  had  brought  such  evils  upon  his  country,  may  be  best 
gathered  from  some  fragments  of  his  private  journal  which  have 
recently  been  discovered,  extracts  from  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. I  cite  a  few  sentences  to  show  his  feelings  at  this  ex- 
citing period.  "  Some  told  me  that  my  brother  was  undoubt- 
edly alive  and  well,  others  that  he  was  wounded,  and  others 
that  he  fell  on  the  field.  Thus  perplexed  almost  to  distraction, 
I  went  on  inquiring  with  a  solicitude,  which  was  such  a  mixture 
of  hope  and  fear  as  none  but  such  as  have  felt  can  form  any 
conception.  In  this  manner  I  passed  several  days,  every  day's 
information  decreasing  the  probability  of  his  safety.  Oh  ye 
bloodthirsty  wretches,  who  planned  the  dreadful  scene  which 
you  are  now  forcing  your  bloodhounds  to  execute,  did  you  but 
feel  the  pangs  of  heartfelt  pungent  grief  for  the  cruel  wounds 
you  inflict  upon  the  tenderest  part  of  the  public,  as  well  as  upon 
individuals,  you  would  execrate  those  diabolical  measures  which, 
by  your  counsels,  have  been  adopted,  and  which  have  precipi- 
tated us  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war !  ....  Go  home, 
and  tell  your  bloodthirsty  master  your  pitiful  tale,  and  tell  him, 
too,  that  the  laurel  which  once  decorated  the  English  soldier, 
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has  withered  on  his  brow  on  the  American  shore.  Tell  him 
that  British  honor  and  fame  have  received  a  mortal  stab  from 
the  brave  conduct  of  Americans.  Tell  him  that  even  your 
conquests  have  but  served  to  inspire  the  sufferers  with  fresh 
courage,  and  more  determined  resolution,  and  let  him  know 
that  since  that  accursed  day,  when  first  the  hostile  forces  of 
Britain  planted  their  foot  on  the  American  shore,  your  conduct 
has  been  such  as  has  resulted  in  a  continued  series  of  disgrace- 
ful incidents,  and  in  operations  replete  with  ignorance  and 
folly." 

The  deep  grief  of  Mrs.  Warren  at  the  loss  of  her  eldest  son, 
and  the  anguish  she  experienced  at  the  thought  of  another 
being  equally  exposed,  at  last  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Warren  to 
alter  his  resolution.  He  decided  to  serve  his  country  by  per- 
forming the  more  useful  and  equally  arduous  duties  of  hospital 
surgeon.  To  this  office  he  was  appointed  by  General  Wash- 
ington, during  the  siege  of  Boston.  Important  and  honorable 
as  this  siege  was  to  America,  the  regular  army  of  Great  Britain 
being  shut  up  by  an  undisciplined  militia  for  nearly  a  year,  it 
was  not  fertile  in  military  events. 

In  March,  1776,  however,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  bloody 
and  desperate  engagement.  The  Americans,  by  a  masterly 
manoeuvre  of  their  General,  had  taken  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  the  British  commander  had  the  alternative  of 
driving  them  from  their  position,  or  of  evacuating  the  city.  He 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  storm  the  Heights,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  attack  the  American  force  at  Roxbury.  Gene- 
ral Washington,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  not  willing  to  act  simply 
on  the  defensive,  ordered  a  select  body  of  four  thousand  men 
to  cross  Charles  River  in  boats,  and  at  the  same  moment  to 
attack  Boston.  Dr.  Warren  was  of  this  party,  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  hopes  and  animation  which  filled  the  breasts  of 
this  patriotic  band.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  English 
General  did  not  carry  out  his  intention,  but  finally  abandoned 
the  city. 

Dr.  Warren  was  one  of  the  detachment  ordered  to  take  pos- 
session of  Boston  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  troops.    It 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  he,  with  Dr.  Daniel  Scott,  made 
the  discovery  of  a  most  ignoble  and  fiendish  trap  which  had 
been  set  for  their  destruction  by  the  enemy,  viz.,  the  poi- 
soning of  a  large  quantity  of  medicines  that  had  been  left  by 
the  English  in  the  workhouse.  This  building  had  been  used 
by  them  as  a  hospital,  and  in  it  were  found  large  stores  of  capi- 
tal and  important  articles.  Upon  examining  these.  Dr.  War- 
ren found  that  large  quantities  of  white  and  yellow  arsenic  had 
been  mixed  with  them.  By  this  timely  discovery,  undoubtedly, 
many  lives  were  saved. 

Dr.  Warren  in  his  private  journal  very  accurately  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  city  as  it  was  left  by  the  British,  and  the 
redoubts  and  fortifications  upon  Beacon,  Copp's,  and  Fort  Hill, 
together  with  the  cannon,  ammunition,  horses,  wheat,  hay,  and 
other  articles  which  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Although  this  sketch  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  biography  of 
Dr.  Warren  as  a  medical  man,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  making  one 
farther  extract  from  this  journal,  to  show  more  fully  by  what 
influences  he  was  surrounded  on  his  entrance  into  professional 
life,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  these  stirring  events, 
which  aroused  the  deepest  feelings  of  an  acutely  sensitive  na- 
ture, may  have  assisted  in  moulding  his  character  in  after  life. 

His  first  visit  to  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  slain  is  thus 
mentioned  :  ''This  day  I  visited  Gharlestown,  and  a  most  me- 
lancholy heap  of  ruins  it  is ;  scarcely  the  vestiges  of  those  beau- 
tiful buildings  remain.  The  hill  which  was  the  theatre  upon 
which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  17th  of  June  was  acted,  com- 
mands the  most  affecting  view  I  ever  saw.  The  walls  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  tottering  to  the  earth,  below ;  above,  a  great 
number  of  rude  hillocks,  under  which  are  deposited  the  remains 
in  clusters  of  those  deathless  heroes  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  scene  was  inexpressibly  solemn.  When  I  considered  my- 
self as  walking  over  the  bones  of  many  of  my  worthy  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  jeoparded  and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  these 
high  places ;  when  I  considered  that  perhaps,  while  I  was  musing 
on  the  objects  around  me,  I  might  be  standing  over  the  remains 
of  a  dear  brother,  whose  blood  had  stained  these  hallowed  walks ; 
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with  what  yeneration  did  this  inspire  me !  how  many  endearing 
scenes  of  fraternal  friendships,  now  past  and  gone  forever,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  view !  But  it  is  enough ;  oh,  may  our 
arms  be  strengthened  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  God  !*'  Dr. 
Warren  was  attached  to  the  main  army  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Washington.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Long  Island,  his  professional  skill  was  called  into  full  opera- 
tion, and  he  continued  in  active  service  throughout  the  gloomy 
and  disheartening  winter  of  *76  and  '77.  He,  however,  never 
for  one  moment  was  discouraged.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
fate  of  the  army  seemed  almost  inevitable,  as  he  constantly 
saw  it  diminishing  in  numbers  day  by  day ;  although  he  beheld 
the  suffering  of  the  troops  from  the  want  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  retreated  with  the  remnant  as  they  were  pur- 
sued from  spot  to  spot,  in  this,  the  most  dark  and  trying  period 
of  our  eventful  contest,  yet  his  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
cause,  and  the  firmness  of  his  conviction  that  the  result  would 
be  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  his  country,  prevented  him  from 
ever  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  but  enabled  him  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
sinking  hearts  of  his  fellow  sufferers.  The  successes  on  that 
eventful  Christmas  Eve  at  Trenton,  and  on  the  brilliant  morn- 
ing of  the  ensuing  8d  of  January  at  Princeton,  confirmed  his 
prognostications.  At  the  former  place,  he  and  the  entire 
medical  staff  were  very  near  being  taken  prisoners.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  General  Washing- 
ton's movements.  Following  up  his  advantages  with  a  rapidity 
and  decision  which  constantly  took  the  English  by  surprise,  and 
which  so  strikingly  displayed  the  talents  of  a  great  military 
commander,  he  marched  during  the  night  to  the  attack  upon 
the  British  at  Princeton.  The  breaking  up  of  the  encamp- 
ment took  place  so  quietly  that  the  medical  officers  were  not 
aware  of  the  event,  until  in  the  morning  they  beheld  upon  the 
other  side  of  a  small  stream  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon 
them,  while  their  own  army  was  not  anywhere  visible.  Mount- 
ing their  horses,  they  with  some  difficulty  discovered  traces  of 
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the  roatc  taken  by  the  American  forces,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
succor  the  wounded  at  Princeton. 

Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Warren  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  Brighter  prospects  began  now  to  dawn 
upon  our  country,  and  having  been  with  the  army  through  the 
most  dangerous  and  discouraging  periods  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  removed  to  another  department,  and  returned  to  Boston  to 
superintend  the  establishment  of  a  military  hospital  in  that 
place.  He  there  continued  in  public  service  until  the  peace. 
This  situation  was  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the  anato- 
mical studies  which  he  had  commenced  when  in  college,  and 
which  he  had  occasionally  pursued  to  the  present  time. 

His  proficiency  in  this  branch,  together  with  the  skill  in  sur- 
gery which  he  thus  acquired,  gained  him  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation, and  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  most  eminent 
surgical  practitioner  in  the  New  England  States ;  a  rank  which 
he  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years. 

While  with  the  army  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Warren  had  fre- 
quently met,  at  his  Generars  table,  Miss  Abby  Collins,  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Collins,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
This  young  lady  was  on  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  General  Mifflin, 
and  formed  one  of  the  family  party  at  headquarters,  at  General 
Washington's  table.  She  was  a  favorite  protege  of  the  great 
commander,  and  the  writer  has  often  heard,  from  her  daughter, 
anecdotes  of  the  amiable  hospitality  and  genuine  kindliness  of 
feeling  which  were  exhibited  by  General  Washington  in  his 
domestic  relations.  The  sweetness  of  his  smile,  called  forth  by 
any  act  of  courtesy  to  himself,  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
This  expression  no  artist  has  ever  adequately  portrayed ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  was  too  spiritual  and  characteristic  in  its  tone  ever 
to  admit  of  being  transferred  to  the  canvas.  Before  the 
encampment  at  this  place  was  broken  up,  Dr.  Warren  became 
engaged  to  Miss  Collins,  and  soon  after  his  settlement  in 
Boston  he  went  to  Newport  to  claim  his  bride. 

During  the  early  pan  of  his  married  life,  the  expenses  of  a 
family  were  a  source  of  anxiety.  They  exceeded  his  means, 
particularly  as  he  was,  at  this  time,  under  the  necessity  of 
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liquidating  a  debt  incurred  for  bis  education.  Pecuniary 
embarrassments,  however,  could  no  more  damp  his  ardor  than 
political  adversity ;  and,  triumphing  over  all  difficulties^  he  led 
the  advanced  guard  in  the  corps  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

His  anatomical  acquirements  excited  the  interest  and  in- 
quiries of  his  friends,  and  he  gave  for  their  instruction  a  few 
private  demonstrations.  These  were  so  well  received  that  the 
Boston  Medical  Association  invited  him  to  deliver  a  regular 
course  of  lectures. 

Dr.  Warren's  opportunities  for  attending  lectures  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  his  profession  had  been  very  few. 
Those  whom  he  was  now  called  upon  to  instruct  had  some  of 
them  been  educated  in  foreign  medical  schools,  and  had  heard 
the  first  lecturers  of  the  age ;  they  held  the  medical  practice 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Dr.  Warren  and  his  immediate 
contemporaries  in  the  profession,  when  pursuing  their  studies, 
had  been  prevented  from  quitting  home  by  the  dangers  which 
menaced  their  country,  and  the  importance  of  their  services  at 
home  at  that  juncture.  Before  such  an  audience,  it  was  some^ 
what  of  a  severe  ordeal  to  present  himself  as  an  instructor. 
An  early  biographer,  however,  states  ^'that  all  deficiencies 
were  supplied  by  talents  and  resolution ;"  and  another  writer 
says  that  he  "  gained  much  reputation  from  his  accuracy  in 
demonstrating  and  his  facility  in  describing." 

In  1780,  he  gave  a  course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues 
with  success.  To  them,  the  opportunity  was  so  novel  and  so 
desirable  that  they  seized  upon  it  with  zeal,  and  none  of  them 
ever  forgot  the  impression  received  from  his  lectures.  These 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Military  Hospital,  which  was 
situated  in  a  pasture,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  Milton  and  Spring  Streets. 
It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  in  truth  for 
many  years  later,  there  existed  a  strong  popular  prejudice 
against  dissections.  On  this  account,  the  lectbres  were  con- 
ducted with  great  secrecy.  In  the  following  year,  they  were 
more  public,  and  the  students  of  Harvard  University  were  per- 
mitted to  attend.     It  was  this  season,  and  at  the  place  above 
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referred  to,  that  Dr.  Warren  performed  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  an  arm  at  the  shonlder-joint,  with  complete  success. 

Already,  by  bequests  previously  made,  there  existed,  at  the 
University,  foundations  for  professorships  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery.' No  person  had  as  yet  appeared  whose  talents  and 
acquirements  in  these  branches  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
fill  these  important  chairs.  President  Willard  perceived  how 
mnch  the  interests  of  the  University  might  be  promoted  by  the 
talents  of  Dr.  Warren.  A  correspondence  was  entered  into, 
which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  medical 
institution  in  New  England.  The  courses  were  opened  in 
1783.  Dr.  Warren  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  For  twenty-six  years,  his  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Cambridge  without  any  assistance. 

The  difficulties  with  which  he  successfully  contended  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  from  the  public  opinion  in  respect  to  dissections,  and 
other  causes,  cannot  now  be  thoroughly  understood.  Add  to 
these  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  a  tedious  ferry,  which  had 
daily  to  be  crossed,  with  the  occupation  and  embarrassments 
of  an  extensive  medical  and  surgical  practice,  and  we  may 
indeed  consider  this  undertaking,  and  its  attendant  labors,  as 
almost  Herculean. 

At  times,  in  the  winter,  the  accumulation  of  ice  would  render 
the  ferry  impassable.  To  disappoint  his  class,  or  take  a  long 
drive  through  Roxbury  and  Brookline  were  the  alternatives, — 
a  circuit  of  at  least  twenty  miles.  The  latter  was  universally 
his  choice, — going  and  returning  on  the  same  morning  by  this 
circuitous  route,  after  performing  bis  dissections  for  demonstra- 
tion to  his  students,  and  delivering  a  lecture  sometimes  three 
hours  in  length. 

Soon  after  commencing  these  exhausting  labors,  Dr.  Warren 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  recover,  and  more  than  once  were  his  overtasked 
powers  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  these  accumulated 
duties.  Becoming  fully  aware  that  such  exertions  were  rapidly 
undermining  his  constitution,  he  twice  unsuccessfully  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  professorship.     His  services  as  a  physi- 
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cian  were  zealonsly  rendered  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  pecuniary  circumstances  enabled  them  to  remunerate,  so 
far  as  money  can  remunerate,  the  attentions  of  a  faithful  physi- 
cian. With  what  fidelity  these  duties  were  performed,  with 
what  devoted  attentions  their  various  calls  were  answered,  there 
are  many  in  all  classes  of  society  yet  living  to  attest,  by  their 
words,  still  breathing  the  warmest  affection,  and  by  their  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Warren,  in  concert  with  several  other  medical 
gentlemen,  established  a  small-pox  hospital  at  Point  Shirley, 
near  Boston,  and  in  1792,  he  inoculated  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  persons. 

At  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Boston,  in  1798, 
he  interested  himself  deeply  in  the  study  of  this  disease,  both 
in  its  symptoms  and  treatment  during  life,  and  in  the  morbid 
appearances  presented  after  death.  He  examined  the  bodies 
of  a  large  number  whahad  died  of  this  disease,  and  at  the  time, 
when  the  belief  in  its  contagious  nature  was  universal,  he  an- 
swered all  calls,  and  showed  his  fearless  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  patients,  by  inhaling  their  breath,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  calomel  administered  had  had  its  specific  effect. 
His  experience  in  this  disease  convinced  him  that  it  was  non- 
contagious. 

At  this  period.  Dr.  Warren  again  became  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  circumstances.  He  was  induced  to  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  debts  of  a  medical  gentleman,  and  a  former  student, 
who  had  made  extensive  purchases  of  lands  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  lands  were  held  in  security.  The  gentleman 
failed  to  redeem  his  notes,  and  the  property,  reverting  to  Dr. 
Warren,  was  the  source  of  large  loss,  of  great  annoyance  and 
vexation,  and  finally  involved  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 

In  1783,  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society ;  and  in  1804,  after  having  been  an  active  mem- 
ber, and  most  of  the  time  an  officer  in  that  Society,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president,  an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected 
until  his  death.  Between  the  Society  and  the  Medical  School 
there  had  unfortunately  been  some  misunderstanding,  and  at 
times  even  severe  collisions.    From  his  prominent  position  in 
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both  institutions,  he  was  enabled  to  create  harmony,  and  final 
co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  those  great  objects  for  which 
they  had  each  been  instituted. 

In  1810,  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Warren  and  his  colleagues, 
the  medical  branch  of  the  University  was  located  in  Boston. 
This  step  has  served  greatly  to  increase  its  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness. 

A  remarkable  advance  in  the  state  of  American  medical 
science  dates  from  this  period.  These  changes  were  observed 
to  have  originated  in  Boston,  and  to  have  spread  from  thence 
throughout  the  country.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  event. 
Dr.  Warren  had  been  elected  President  to  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  and  Agricultural  Societies.  He  was  also  at  this  time 
Grand  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  Lodge  of  Free  Masons. 

In  an  eloquent  eulogy,  glowing  with  words  fresh  and  warm 
from  one  of  the  noblest  hearts  and  most  gifted  intellects  of  the 
profession,  we  find  the  following  mention  of  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  Dr.  Warren  during  these  years  of  incessant  toil. 
We  refer  to  an  address  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  delivered 
at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  by  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son, who,  universally  beloved  and  honored,  still  pursues  the 
beneficent  work  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  and  exhibits 
a  noble  example  of  the  true  physician,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
medical  galaxy  of  New  England. 

His  words  are  as  follows :  "  From  the  year  1777,  when  Dr. 
Warren  took  charge  of  the  army  hospitals  in  this  place,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  private  practice.  How  extensive  this  has 
been,  almost  from  the  first  moment,  scarcely  need  to  be  stated 
in  an  assembly  of  his  townsmen.  Probably  no  man  in 
America  has  gone  through  so  much  business, — I  will  not  say 
in  the  same  number  of  years,  but  even  with  the  longest  life. 
Certainly,  for  thirty  years,  one  would  think  he  scarcely  re- 
tained time  enough  at  his  own  command  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  sleep  and  refreshment.  Yet  we  find  that  during  this 
period  be  always  had  time  to  do  good  in  his  fullest  propor- 
tion, as  to  those  concerns  which  are  common  to  all  men.  The 
interests  of  humanity  were  always  his,  and  from  her  call  he 
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could  never  turn  away  his  ear.  We  learn  from  the  respect- 
able fraternity  of  Masons,  that  he  was  among  their  greatest 
favorites ;  and,  following  his  brother,  he  attained,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  to  the  highest  distinctions  which  they  could  confer. 
In  the  Humane  Society  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  members,  and  for  many  years  was  justly  placed  at 
their  head.  What,  in  short,  is  the  institution,  designed  for  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness  among  us,  in  which  he  has  not 
taken  an  active  part?  When  a  useful  object  was  proposed, 
who  has  not  felt  assured  that  Dr.  Warren  might  be  counted 
among  those  who  would  give  his  efficient  support  ?" 

Dr.  Warren's  mental  attributes  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
may  truly  be  considered  a  man  of  genius,  although  this  was 
tempered  and  rendered  doubly  useful  to  mankind  by  a  most 
rare  combination  with  clear,  far-sighted  judgment,  keen  common 
sense,  and  extensive  general  literary  attainments.  His  reason- 
ing faculties  were  acute  and  powerful.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  was 
of  great  service,  both  in  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  a  more  true 
and  sympathizing  appreciation  of  the  sufferings  of  his  patients 
than  could  otherwise  be  attained,  and  also  in  varying  and 
adapting  his  treatment  to  the  peculiarities  and  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  he  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  tact  for  the  accurate  observation  of  disease, 
and  in  rapidly  arriving  at  conclusions,  which  another  would  only 
prove  to  be  sound  after  a  prolonged  investigation.  This  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
thoughts  succeeded  each  other  in  his  mind,  bringing  him  almost 
instantaneously  to  a  correct  judgment,  constantly  excited  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  The  rapidity  of  his  bodily  movement  was  equally 
remarkable.  To  this  physical  quality,  may  in  part  be  attri- 
buted the  power  which  he  acquired  of  performing  an  amount 
of  work  in  a  short  time,  and  of  accomplishing  in  a  comparatively 
short  life,  what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible.  His  intellectual  activity  and  celerity  of 
motion  were  manifested  in  all  his  habits  of  life.     It  was  his 
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nal  wishes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  found  it  impossible  to 
interest  himself  in  any  other  pursuit.  But  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  decision  of  the  father  was  forced  to  jield  to  the  enthusiastic 
ardor  of  the  son.  And  it  was  well  that  it  was  so.  Another 
of  his  sons,  Dr.  E.  Warren,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  likewise 
became  a  medical  practitioner,  and  two  of  bis  daughters  were 
united  in  marriage  to  members  of  the  same  profession ;  the  eldest 
to  John  Gorham,  M.D*,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Har- 
vard University,  and  another  to  John  B.  Brown,  M.D.,  of  Boa- 
ton.  As  an  orator.  Dr.  Warren  was  gifted  with  peculiar  power. 
His  contemporaries  unite  in  attributing  to  his  eloquence  a 
charm  and  interest  which  fascinated  and  riveted  the  attention  of 
his  audience.  Time  passed  unheeded  in  listening  to  his  flawing 
speeches,  and  after  three  hours  had  thus  elapsed,  which  length 
of  time  was  not  unusual,  they  heard  the  closing  words  with  re- 
gret. One  who  knew  the  subject  of  this  memoir  intimately,  and 
to  whose  address  we  have  previously  referred,  thus  speaks  of  this 
endowment :  "  Amidst  the  various  incidents  and  characteristics 
of  his  life  which  crowd  upon  my  mind,  I  have  not  yet  noticed 
his  rare  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  do  so 
in  adequate  terms.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  its 
charms  I  cannot  appear  to  do  it  justice.  His  voico  was  most 
harmoniously  sonorous,  his  utterance  distinct  and  full,  his  lan- 
guage perspicuous  and  well  chosen.  But  its  more  peculiar 
charms  were  derived  from  the  animation  of  delivery,  from  the 
interest  he  displayed  in  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  and  from 
his  solicitude  that  every  auditor  should  be  satisfied  both  by  his 
demonstrations  and  explanations."  In  a  private  communica- 
tion to  the  writer,  the  same  distinguished  authority  says :  "  His 
voice  was  fine,  sonorous,  and  mellow,  and  in  the  sick-room  it 
was  beautifully  tender,  expressing  the  kindliness  of  his  heart 
and  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy."  The  first  time  this  gentle- 
man met  Dr.  Warren,  was  in  the  chamber  of  a  young  college 
friend,  who  was  taken  ill  in  Cambridge,  far  away  from  his  home ; 
and  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  manner  at  that  time 
made  an  impression  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty 
years,  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 
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AnothcTy  in  referring  to  these  traits  which  so  prominently 
marked  his  character,  and  which  alone  can  account  for  that 
deep  affection  which  was  felt  towards  him  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  which  is  cherished  for  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  yet  survive,  thus  writes :  "Nor  was  his  fame  limited 
to  a  narrow  circle  of  admirers  ;  it  was  extended  through  our 
State  and  country ;  it  was  known,  and  honorably,  in  that  from 
which  we  sprang.  Much  may  not  be  said,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  wholly  silent,  on  his  wonderful  assiduity  in  the  practice, 
as  well  as  diligence  in  the  study  of  his  profession.  No  call  was 
unanswered ;  no  hours  or  seasons  were  reserved.  Wherever 
there  was  pain  to  be  assuaged,  or  infirmity  to  be  supported,  or 
anguish  to  be  relieved,  there,  at  the  first  summons,  was  this 
ready  minister  of  the  healing  art.  The  poor,  who  could  give 
nothing  but  gratitude,  the  wretched,  who  scarce  dared  ask  his 
attention,  found  in  him  a  good  Samaritan,  not  only  binding  up 
their  wounds,  but  imparting,  too,  oil  and  wine  for  their  com- 
fort. To  all  his  patients  the  manner  of  his  attendance  en* 
hanced  the  value  of  his  skill,  and  rendered  him  not  only  a 
celebrated  but  a  beloved  physician." 

"Not  diligence  alone,  in  the  pursuit  and  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  he  had 
peculiarly  pledged  himself,  but  ardor  of  soul  in  all  that  he 
thought  or  did,  emphatically  characterized  him.  Who  so  active 
in  business  as  he  ?  Who  more  fervent  in  spirit  ?  What  could 
have  carried  him  through  such  a  course  of  duty,  especially  with 
his  slender  habit  of  health,  but  an  eagerness  which  nothing  could 
repress,  a  zeal  which  nothing  could  abate,  a  resolution  which 
nothing  could  impede?  His  liberality  was  not  confined  to  pro- 
fessional services ;  he  cheerfully  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  those  he 
found  in  want ;  and  all  enterprises  of  a  public  or  charitable 
nature  found  in  him  a  ready  contributor,  both  of  money  and 
of  time." 

Ardent,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  generous  in  his  tem- 
perament, Dr.  Warren's  mind  and  heart  were  in  harmony  with 
these  qualities.  Disinterested  and  unselfish  almost  to  a  fault, 
his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  those 
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vrho  were  entrusted  to  his  care;  leaving  no  possible  means 
for  their  relief  unessayed;  elevating,  ennobling,  and  extend- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  benefiting 
the  community  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  His  nature  was 
acutely  sensitive,  and  his  feelings  keenly  susceptible.  He 
declined  no  responsibility  which  it  seemed  right  he  should 
assame.  He  exacted  from  himself  the  performance  of  daty 
to  its  utmost  limit ;  and  his  shrinking  from  the  fear  of  sub- 
sequent self-reproach  caused  him  often  to  extend  these  limits 
far  beyond  the  reality,  and  beyond  his  own  powers  of  physical 
endurance.  If  an  unusually  important  or  doubtful  case,  or 
one  which  especially  interested  his  feelings,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, his  anxiety  overcame  all  personal  considerations,  and 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  were  passed  in  pacing  his  room, 
tasking  his  brain  for  some  untried  measure  yet  remaining  to 
be  employed,  or  by  prolonged  thought  seeking  to  assure  himself 
that  no  expedient  which  science  or  thoughtful  consideration 
could  suggest  had  been  neglected.  Keenly  alive  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  the  feebleness  of  his  own  constitution  and  his 
own  liability  to  attacks  of  disease,  to  which  he  was  for  many 
years  subject,  were  immediately  overlooked  when  others  called 
upon  him  for  aid.  It  was  his  custom  to  ride  much  upon  horse- 
back, as  being  the  most  expeditious  means  of  visiting  his  pa- 
tients, and  especially  when  summoned  in  the  night.  His  own 
complaints  were  most  frequently  relieved  by  an  emetic,  com- 
bined with  the  sudorific  effect  which  usually  accompanies  their 
administration.  He  could  not,  however,  even  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  remedy,  be  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  to  bestow 
upon  others- the  required  attention ;  and  frequently,  after  having 
retired  for  the  night  under  these  circumstances,  he  would  rise 
and,  in  the  severest  weather,  jump  upon  his  horse  and  hasten 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  undoubtedly  such  expo- 
sures, united  to  other  causes  already  referred  to,  that  under- 
mined his  constitution  and  shortened  his  life.  As  an  almost 
necessary  accompaniment  of  this  extreme  sensibility.  Dr.  War- 
ren was  subject,  at  times,  to  great  depression  of  spirits.  The 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  strong  and  firm  religious  conviction 
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hady  however,  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.  Faith  in  the 
supreme  goodness  of  a  superintending  Providence,  and  in  a 
nobler  state  of  existence,  cheered  him  in  his  most  desponding 
moments.  To  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation  he  had  arrived,  as  the  result  of  personal  exami- 
nation. 

^^  He  was  a  Christian  from  conviction  as  well  as  feeling. 
He  had  examined  for  himself  the  evidences  of  our  religion, 
and  was  satisfied  of  their  conclusiveness  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
belief  were  shown  in  a  life  spent  in  doing  good,  and  in  diffus- 
ing religious  sentiments  where  he  had  influence.  Although  he 
visited  many  patients  on  Sunday  morning,  he  devoted  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  religious  duties,  to  attending  on  public  worship, 
to  reading  on  religious  subjects,  and  instructing  his  family  in 
the  great  truths  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  foundations  of 
this  practice  were  laid  by  the  instructions  of  an  excellent  and 
pious  mother,  whom  he  zealously  cherished  while  she  lived  and 
deeply  mourned  on  her  death."* 

All  biography  is  comparatively  worthless  which,  in  describing 
the  public  actions  of  a  man,  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  weave 
into  the  history  a  sketch,  minute  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  in  his  character  in  private  life,  one  from 
which  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  trace,  in  a  clear,  well- 
defined,  and  unique  form,  the  entire  man.  No  apology,  there- 
fore, is  required  for  having  entered  into  these  minutiae.  It 
is  in  such  chiefly  that  the  biography  of  one  distinguished 
man  differs  from  that  of  another  in  the  same  walk  of  life; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  wearisome  sameness. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  can 
alone  respond  to  the  interest  in  the  private  history  of  an  indi- 
vidual which  his  public  career  has  awakened.  From  the  sketch 
which  we  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  trace,  the  true  characte- 
ristics of  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  domestic  relation,  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  ever-flowing  tenderness  of  affection  with 
which  he  regarded  those  of  his  own  household,  and  which 
awakened  an  enduring  and  peculiar  strength  of  filial  love  and 

*  Thacher'g  Medical  Biography. 
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reverence  in  return,  need  find  no  memorial  here.  It  requires 
no  more  living  remembrance  than  that  which  it  has  found  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  was  thus  united,  and 
affords  ample  proof,  if  proof  were  required,  that  the  career  of  the 
man  of  science,  of  one  even  the  most  completely  absorbed  in 
the  active  duties  of  life,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  ;  that  such  a  life  does  not, 
of  necessity,  exclude  the  growth  of  those  finer  sentiments  of 
the  heart  upon  which,  more  than  upon  all  else,  true  happiness 
depends. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  patients,  the  same  susceptibility 
was  conspicuous,  and  was  the  means  of  acquiring  their  affection. 
"He  entered  readily  and  warmly  into  their  feelings.  He 
affected  no  interest  in  their  troubles  that  was  not  sincere.  If 
they  were  in  pain  he  knew  what  their  sufferings  were,  and  it  would 
have  been  abhorrent  to  his  nature  to  have  treated  them  with 
indifference.  In  all  the  anxieties  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  sufferers,  by  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  he  warmly 
sympathized,  for  no  one  had  felt  them  more  deeply  than  he. 
His  virtues  were  heightened  by  an  unaffected  modesty,  which 
the  place  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens  never 
diminished.  With  the  qualities  we  have  described,  ho  could 
not  fail  to  possess  that  true  politeness,  which  has  its  foundation 
in  a  benevolent  heart."* 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  often  caused  him  to  he 
called  upon  by  those  whose  wish  it  was  to  advance  some  im- 
portant political  or  social  measure,  and  who  were  desirous  that 
his  influence  should  be  exerted  in  its  favor.  The  writer  has 
been  informed  by  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Warren  that  this  influ- 
ence was  considered  as  almost  a  guide  to  public  opinion.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  connection  which,  in  those  days,  existed  be- 
tween the  beloved  physician  and  the  families  under  his  charge, 
will  account  in  part  for  the  power  he  possessed,  to  control  or 
move  the  public  mind.  His  interest  in  political  affairs  con- 
tinued unabated  through  life,  and  when  thus  called  upon,  if  the 
measure  was  one  which  met  with  his  approbation,  and  one 

*  Op.  8up.  cit. 
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which  he  believed  would  advance  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  adopted  city,  he  entered  into  it  with  his  whole  heart, 
and  endeavored  to  secure  its  success  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  It  was  his  custom,  on  such  occasions,  to  acquaint  him* 
self  thoroughly  with  the  subject  in  debate,  and  previous  to  the 
meeting  to  write  an  address,  in  which  his  own  views,  with  the 
course  of  reasoning  which  had  convinced  him  of  their  correct- 
ness were  clearly  stated.  Dr.  Warren's  published  writings  are 
not  numerous.  It  certainly  is  remarkable,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  that  he  found  any  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  general  literature.  Those  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  daily  acquisition  of  which  is  so  indispensable 
in  the  progress  of  every  well-balanced  mind,  were,  however, 
never  neglected. 

He  delivered  the  oration  on  the  first  celebration  of  our  National 
Independence,  July  4th,  1783.  This  oration  affords  abundant 
proof  of  extensive  historical  reading,  of  familiarity  with  the 
political  affairs  of  the  day,  and  of  a  wise  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  their  influence  on  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  Orations  and  addresses  on  various  other  occa- 
sions of  public  interest  have  been  published,  viz.,  one  before 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society;  one  on  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Russel,  President  of  that  Society ;  an  address  to  the  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  &c.  &c.  He  likewise  contributed  a 
number  of  valuable  articles  for  the  Communications  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society ;  others  to  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Boston  Maga- 
zine, which  was  instituted  in  1788,  also  contains  in  its  pages 
articles  from  his  pen,  on  some  of  the  various  miscellaneous 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

A  dissertation  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile 
Diseases,''  contains  a  minute  analysis  of  the  effects  of  this 
remedy,  in  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  considered 
most  eflScacious.  The  results  of  an  extensive  practice,  and  of 
many  years  of  careful  observation,  are  here  impartially  narrated. 
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The  influence  exerted  by  the  remedy,  as  modified  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  pecaliar  type  of  the  prevailing  disease,  is 
minutely  investigated,  together  i?ith  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  or  injurious. 

In  regard  to  various  diseases  in  which  calomel  had  previously 
been  universally  resorted  to,  Dr.  Warren  offers  opinions  in  ad- 
vance of  the  received  authorities  of  the  age,  and  in  some  in^ 
stances  strikingly  coincident  with  those  which  prevail  at  the 
present  time.  Hydrocephalus,  for  example,  is  even  yet  con- 
sidered by  a  large  majority  of  English  and  American  prac- 
titioners to  bo  properly  treated  only  by  a  resort  to  large 
and  frequently  repeated  exhibitions  of  that  remedy. 

In  1813,  however,  Dr.  Warren  wrote:  "  Calomel  has  for  a 
long  time  been  thought  to  be  almost  the  only  medicine  afford- 
ing any  prospect  of  success.  Whether  it  has  ever  effected  a 
cure  in  real  hydrocephalus  internus,  may,  perhaps  without 
imputation  of  skepticism,  be  doubted."  His  pathological  in- 
vestigations were  unwearied,  and  the  recorded  results  of  these 
researches  have  afforded  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
at  a  later  period,  and  their  effects  may  often  be  traced  in  the 
established  and  universally  received  opinions  of  the  present  day. 
The  work  alluded  to  is,  perhaps,  the  most  concise  and  extended 
examination  into  the  influence  which  this  powerful  remedy  has 
upon  many  of  those  diseases  with  which  we  have  most  frequently 
to  deal,  and  is  a  r^$umS  o{  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  period,  tempered  and  biased,  of  course,  by  the  prevailing 
ideas  and  theories  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

Dr.  Warrcn*s  chief,  and  perhaps  only  recreation,  consisted 
in  the  indulgence^  during  the  middle  and  latter  periods  of  his 
life,  of  his  taste  for  horticulture.  His  love  for  the  country  and 
for  rurul  pursuits  had  always  been  strong,  and  had  only  been 
kept  in  abeyance  by  his  more  absorbing  and  sterner  interests 
and  duties.  At  no  period  could  the  gratification  of  this  refined 
tasto  bo  considered  as  more  than  a  passing  and  momentmiy 
relaxation.  It  was  his  eastern  in  the  afternoon  of  a  long 
summer  day  to  jump  into  his  gig,  and«  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
fnunly,  drive  with  speed  to  his  estate  on  Jamaica  Plain,  in  Roz- 
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in  conversation,  bat  immediately  applied  his  mind  to  the  case, 
and  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  it  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
sach  a  manner  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the  patient  and  his  friends ; 
so  that,  though  they  often  complained  that  his  visits  were  short, 
and  wished  that  they  could  have  more  of  his  company,  they  were 
deeply  attached  to  him.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  their  confidence  in  his  skill,  but  to  the  warm  and  affec- 
tionate manner  which  with  him  was  constitutional.  In  surgery, 
his  pre-eminence  was  unrivalled  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment  saved  him  from  erro- 
neous conclusions  in  a  practice  more  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  public  than  that  of  medicine.  Although  compelled  to  trust 
to  his  own  resources,  and  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  any  aid 
from  consultation  in  this  division  of  liis  duties,  his  success  was 
uniform,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  diseases  he  treated  would 
allow.  Hence  he  was  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land for  surgical  advice  and  operation.  His  manner  of  opera- 
ting was  perfectly  cool,  composed,  and  decided.  Though  sym- 
pathizing in  the  suffering  he  was  called  upon  to  inflict,  he  did 
not  allow  that  sympathy  to  influence  him,  or  to  hurry  one  step 
of  his  operation,  or  to  omit  any  detail  which  could  contribute  to 
its  success.  Before  its  conclusion,  he  always  satisfied  himself 
and  those  about  him  that  everything  had  been  done  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  no  relic  of  disease  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  his  vigilance.  At  a  very  early  period,  and  long  before 
it  was  practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  introduced  the 
healing  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention  ;  thus  shortening  pro- 
digiously the  cure  and  the  sufferings  connected  with  it.  Among 
other  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  was  the  want  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  could  resort  for  making,  improving,  and  re- 
pairing surgical  instruments.  No  such  person  existed  in  Boston 
during  the  principal  part  of  his  time,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
find  a  substitute  in  some  itinerant  razor-grinder,  or  in  the  labors 
of  his  pupils  or  his  own  hands."* 

Dr.  Warren's  collegiate  education  included  a  knowledge  of 

*  ThAcher*s  Medical  Biography. 
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the  Greek,  Latin,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrew  languages; 
He  afterwards  studied  also  the  Dutch.  Still  later  in  life, 
being  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French  medical 
and  anatomical  works,  he  acquired  that  language ;  and  thus  a 
new  field  of  industry  and  improvement  was  opened  to  himself, 
and  an  opportunity  of  transplanting  to  American  soil  the  results 
of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  French  literati. 

Dr.  Warren  never  possessed  a  robust  constitution.  Through- 
out the  early  and  middle  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  sick  headache,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  his  fifty-first  year, 
he  experienced  complete  relief  from  this  affection.  From 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  also  suffered  from  uneasiness  and  pain  in 
his  chest  and  side.  In  1811,  while  demonstrating  a  brain 
which  had  been  immersed  in  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid,  and 
which  he  held  and  handled  for  a  long  time,  in  a  very  cold  state, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  right 
arm,  from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.  From  this 
time  the  affection  of  the  chest  increased  in  severity,  and  re- 
curred with  still  greater  frequency.  The  pain  came  on  in 
paroxysms  and  generally  in  the  night.  He  was  often  obliged 
to  take  considerable  doses  of  opium  for  its  relief,  and  at 
times  even  this  remedy  failed.  He  would  then  rise  and  bleed 
himself.  This  last  resort  generally  mitigated  his  sufferings. 
During  the  last  winter  of  his  life  these  attacks  became  alarm- 
ing. They  were  attended  by  a  sensation  as  if  of  a  cord  drawn 
across  the  chest  and  consequent  dread  of  suffocation,  producing 
great  agitation  and  distress.  In  February  and  March,  1815, 
he  underwent  great  anxiety,  exposure,  and  fatigue.  His  friend. 
Governor  Brooks,  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  Dr.  Warren 
had  been  obliged  to  visit  him  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day  at 
Medford,  five  miles  from  Boston.  About  the  same  time,  one 
evening,  on  returning  home,  he  received  a  letter  informing  him 
that  his  brother,  at  Foxboro',  twenty-five  miles  distant,  had  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder,  and  that  the  physician  of  the  place  had  been 
unable  to  reduce  it.  Exhausted  as  he  was  in  body  and  mind, 
tnd  laboring  under  disease.  Dr.  Warren  immediately  ordered  a 
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carriage,  and  started  for  his  relief.  On  his  arrival,  he  at  once 
commenced  operations,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  reduce  the  dislocation.  He  finally  deferred  further  efforts 
until  morning.  He  obtained  no  rest,  but  passed  the  night  in 
walking  the  room.  Before  morning  he  again  roused  the  family, 
and  made  renewed,  and  this  time  successful,  efforts  to  restore 
the  joint.  Sinking  from  exhaustion,  he  got  into  his  sleigh  and 
returned  home,  and  resumed  his  usual  routine  of  visits.  On 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  March,  he  had  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea, 
with  fever.  On  the  25th,  he  again  visited  some  patients,  and 
in  the  afternoon  attended  to  business  at  home.  In  the  night, 
he  had  an  alarming  attack  of  his  complaint.  From  this  time, 
the  disease  increased  in  severity,  accompanied  by  fixed  pain  in 
the  right  side,  and  laborious  respiration,  with  occasional  cough. 
The  remedies  made  use  of  alleviated  the  most  distressing  and 
urgent  symptoms,  but  debility  and  general  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  supervened.  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  became  irregular  and  intermittent ;  the  circulation  in  the 
left  arm  became  peculiarly  disordered,  and  the  functions  of 
the  brain  impaired.  On  the  evening  of  April  3d,  a  distressing 
paroxysm  of  pain  and  dyspnoea  occurred,  so  severe  that  he  re- 
quested an  opening  might  be  made  in  the  side,  probably  under 
the  impression  that  pus  or  water  might  be  discharged.  The 
pain  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  hot  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides  and  a  moderate  dose  of  opium.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
of  the  fourth,  he  inquired  the  hour ;  then  remained  quiet ;  in 
a  few  moments  he  began  to  breathe  more  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

A  dissection  of  the  body  revealed  extensive  disease  of  the 
aorta.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  pathological 
appearances. 

"  The  affection  of  the  aorta  was  of  that  sort  which  termi- 
nates in  ossification.  The  extent  of  the  morbid  change  was 
from  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  including  the  valves  to  as  far 
down  the  thorax  as  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  probably 
much  further.  On  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs  ad- 
hered in  all  the  upper  part.     This  adhesion  was  evidently  of 
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long  standing.  The  lower  part  of  the  lung  on  both  sides,  but 
mostly  on  the  right  side,  was  greatly  inflamed.  The  pleura  on 
this  part  was  high-colored  and  was  covered  by  a  recent  efiusion 
of  coagulable  lymph.  The  lungs  were  heavy  and  very  firm, 
not  crepitating.  When  the  inflamed  parts  were  divided,  very 
few  air-bubbles  issued;  but  from  some  portions  there  was  dis- 
charged much  thin  purulent  fluid.  In  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  lungs  the  air-cells  were  compressed  by  the  efi*usion  of  co- 
agulable lymph  into  the  cellular  membrane.'' 

The  grief  felt  at  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Warren  was  great 
and  widely  extended.  His  fellow-citizens  united  to  do  honor 
to  his  memory.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  tomb  erected 
for  the  purpose  by  his  family,  in  the  cemetery  under  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Boston,  in  the  same  sepulchre  where  also  were  laid 
the  relics  of  his  brother,  who  was  killed  on  Bunker  Hill.  A 
eulogy  was  pronounced  at  the  interment  by  his  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague,  Professor  James  Jackson.  A  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  church  where  the  deceased  had  attended 
public  worship^  and  the  Hon.  Josiah  Bartlett  delivered  a  fune- 
ral oration  at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

BUCKMINSTER    BrOWN. 


CASPAR   WISTAR. 

1761—1818. 

In  every  age,  and  among  all  nations  by  which  medical 
science  has  been  cultivated,  the  names  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  that  science,  or  to 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  practical  purposes,  have 
been  enrolled  among  the  highest  ornaments  of  that  scroll 
whose  ample  face  bears  the  record  of  the  grateful  homage  paid 
to  worth.  Both  as  a  cultivator  of  the  science  and  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  art  of  medicine,  Caspar  Wistar  deserves  a  place 
in  the  highest  rank  of  American  worthies. 

If  the  statesman  and  the  warrior  are  more  often  landed 
amid  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  civil  strife,  their  glory  is  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  broad  and  rushing  stream.  In 
that  deeper  and  more  important  current  of  the  great  sum  of 
human  interests,  the  tranquil  course  of  domestic  life,  where  the 
affections  dwell,  and  the  heart  finds  its  repose,  the  minister  of 
healing  occupies  the  most  sacred  place ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  in  which  the  various  elements  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  power  are  combined  in  his  character,  is  the  devotion 
to  himself  with  which  he  inspires  the  hearts  of  those  to  whqm 
he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  dispense  relief  in  suffering,  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  or  in  the  sympathy  with  affliction  and  be- 
reavement. There  has  been  no  period  in  the  annals  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  medical  men  whose  names  were  household  words 
during   their  respective  lives,  and  whose  memory  has  been 
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transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  grateful  recipients 
of  their  kindness  and  appreciators  of  their  skill.  The  names 
of  Owen,  Zacharj,  Cadwalader,  the  Bonds,  Shippen,  Kears- 
ley,  Kuhn,  Morgan,  Jones,  Redman  and  Rush,  predecessors  of 
Wistar,  may  well  challenge  still  for  their  descendants  the 
homage  which  succeeding  generations  are  always  ready  to  pay 
to  the  merit  of  the  past ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their  honor, 
doubtless,  had  its  due  weight  in  determining  his  career.  It  is 
a  natural  influence,  felt  and  recognized  by  the  ingenuous  mind 
of  honorable  youth,  filled  with  noble  aspirations;  and  leads  to 
the  dedication  of  the  highest  talent  and  purest  moral  worth  to 
the  noble  calling  of  the  physician.  To  commemorate,  there- 
fore, those  who,  like  Wistar,  have  adorned  the  profession  of 
medicine,  is  not  only  due  to  the  memory  of  such  as  have 
earned  the  meed  of  praise,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  debt 
which  posterity  may  claim,  as  every  such  memorial  afibrds  a 
strong  incentive  to  others  to  emulate  their  character,  that  they 
may  participate  in  the  honor  of  those  thus  revered :  and  as 
the  lapse  of  time  obliterates  the  record,  it  becomes  a  work  of 
affectionate  interest  to  cut  afresh  the  traces  of  the  worn  in- 
scriptions, and  thus  to  renew  their  influence  on  the  ever-flowing 
generations  of  man. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1761.  It  was  then,  without  a  rival,  the  acknow- 
ledged principal  city  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America ; 
and  the  period  was  one  which  gave  more  than  usual  eminence 
to  all  whose  lot  it  was  to  become  actors  in  the  great  events 
which  were  then  just  beginning  to  assume  the  position  which 
has  given  them  unrivalled  importance,  and  made  their  influ- 
ence to  be  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  not  only  by  their  resistance  to  unrepresented  tax- 
ation that  the  colonists  were  at  this  time  asserting  their  rights 
as  British  freemen,  and  their  claim  to  that  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  government  which  could  only  be  exercised 
by  the  recognition  of  their  independence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. An  indication  of  this  growth  of  nationality,  not  only  very 
significant  in  itself,  but  especially  germane  to  our  present  sub- 
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ject,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  jast  at  this  time,  only  one 
year  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Wistar,  a  school  of  medicine 
was  commenced  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  thus  a  conjoncture 
which  demanded  for  our  science  men  homeborn  and  bred  upon 
the  soil,  who  should  be  able  to  seize  the  lamp,  as  it  should  be 
ready  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  first  runners  in  the  race, 
and  carry  it,  with  steady  and  increasing  power  of  illumination, 
to  be  delivered  to  another  generation.  To  this,  Caspar  Wistar 
was  admirably  adapted. 

He  was  the  son  of  parents  of  great  respectability,  and  in 
affluent  circumstances.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  German. 
His  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had  emigrated  from 
Hillspach,  near  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1717,  and  had  married 
at  Gcrmantown,  Pennsylvania,  Catharine  Jansen,  whose  parents 
were  also  German.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  germs  of  the 
same  character  which  was  afterwards  displayed  by  the  grand* 
son,  in  this  his  first  progenitor  in  the  New  World.  Having  a 
brother  younger  than  himself  and  several  sisters,  he  relinquished 
his  patrimony  to  his  sisters,  abandoned  the  Fatherland,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  a  pistareen  in  his  pocket  and  a 
handsomely-mounted  double-barrelled  revolving  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  "  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  fortune  in  the  New 
World."  This  fowling-piece  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
C.  Wistar  Pennock,  one  of  his  descendants.  The  legends  of 
the  family  prove  how  zealously  and  honorably  he  applied  him* 
self  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  his  efforts  cer- 
tainly were  crowned  with  success.  Residing  in  Philadelphia, 
he  established  in  New  Jersey,  near  Salem,  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  glass  factory  in  the  Colonies ;  an  enterprise 
in  which  his  son,  the  father  of  Dr.  Wistar,  was,  in  due  time, 
associated  with  him.  The  peculiar  characteristics  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  the  wider 
sphere  which  he  adorned,  were  equally  strongly  marked  in  his 
father  and  grandfather.  These  were  strict  integrity,  great 
industry,  quick  conscientiousness,  and  enlarged  benevolence. 

His  maternal   ancestry  was  English,  Bartholomew  Wyatt, 
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thcL  father  of  his  mother,  having  accompanied  the  earliest 
settlers  of  West  Jersey  under  the  auspices  of  William  Penn. 
These  worthy  people  on  both  sides  were  "Friends,"  commonly 
called  "  Quakers,"  a  fact  which  alone  is  sufiScient  to  indicate 
their  possession  of  an  earnest  and  religious  character ;  since  at 
that  period  the  views  which  are  peculiar  to  this  sect  were  held, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  only  by  such  as  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  and  temporal  advantages  for  conscience 
sake.  Under  the  influence  of  such  parents,  and  with  such  an- 
cestral traditions,  Caspar  Wistar  was  trained  to  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  and  the  avoidance  of  every  vice. 

Among  the  earliest  efforts  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
colony  they  had  established,  William  Penn  and  his  "  Friends*' 
appropriated  their  means  freely  to  the  endowment  of  schools  of 
learning,  in  which  their  children  and  descendants  should  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  under  the  purest  and 
wisest  moral  control.  It  was  in  a  school  thus  endowed,  and  in 
a  building  which  exhibited  the  generous  and  enlarged  views  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  erected,  and  which  stood  until  the  last  year 
or  two  on  Fourth  Street  below  Chestnut,  in  what  was  in  the  day 
in  which  it  was  built,  the  healthy  western  suburb  of  the  grow- 
ing city,  young  Wistar  received  the  best  classical  education 
the  New  World  could  afford.  The  devoted  and  constant  friend 
of  his  maturer  years,  and  the  loving  eulogist  of  his  memory, 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  says  of  this  period:  "I  have  been  able 
to  discover  nothing  very  uncommon  in  his  juvenile  character. 
In  quickness  he  was  surpassed  by  several  of  his  companions; 
but  what  he  undertook  he  never  failed  to  accomplish  by  perse- 
verance." He  certainly  at  this  time  and  in  this  school  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  education  which  enabled  him,  when  soon  after 
he  repaired  to  the  schools  of  Europe  for  further  advantage,  to 
assume  at  once  a  position,  which  proves  that  ho  was  at  least 
the  equal  of  his  compeers,  and  through  life  he  associated  on  a 
footing  of  ease  with  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  of  his 
day,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  He  was  able  to  con- 
verse fluently  and  correctly  in  Latin,  had  the  usual  command 
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of  French,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language. 

The  political  excitement  which  marked  the  period  at  which 
he  was  born,  steadily  increased  in  the  several  Colonies,  and  it 
was  while  he  was  a  boy,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Academy  in 
Fourth  Street,  that  the  Congress  of  Delegates  met  to  consider 
their  grievances  and  devise  means  for  their  redress,  in  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  which  stood  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school. 

What  were  then  his  sympathies  and  emotions  we  are  not 
told.  We  may,  however,  justly  infer  from  the  views  on  each 
questions  which  he  held  strongly  in  mature  life,  that  the  ardor 
of  youthful  feelings  would  lead  him  to  adopt  that  side  which 
asserted  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  their  right  to  resbt, 
passively  at  least,  all  encroachment  on  their  privileges;  and 
with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  that  free- 
dom which  had  been  the  heritage  of  their  ancestors  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history,  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  a  noble 
patrimony  which  can  only  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  by 
the  resistance  of  each  generation  to  those  invasions  which  are 
ever  being  attempted  on  the  one  or  the  other  side. 

It  was  not  long  till  the  determined  resistance  to  encroach- 
ment culminated  in  open  strife.  The  importance  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  largest  city  on  the  continent  and  the  seat  of 
the  American  Government,  caused  its  vicinity  to  be  soon  the 
seat  of  war ;  and  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown  presented  to  the 
peace-loving  inhabitants  the  sad  opportunity  to  witness  ^^  the 
wicked  wastrie  of  life  in  war."  While  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Wistar  family  prevented  most  of  its  members  from  any 
active  participation  in  the  bloodshed  of  battle,  there  were  others 
nearly  allied  to  them  who  were  foremost  in  the  conflict ;  and 
every  feeling  and  principle  by  which  their  lives  were  governed, 
called  those  who  were  non-combatants  to  minister  to  the  relief 
of  the  wounded.  It  is  asserted  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman, 
whose  authority  is  beyond  doubt,  that  Caspar  Wistar,  then  bat 
sixteen  years  old,  was  active  in  assisting  those  who  were  prompt 
in  rendering  the  services  required  by  the  wounded.     "  His  be- 
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neyolent  heart  was  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
soldiers ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  struck  with  the  happy  effects 
of  the  medical  art  that  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  a 
profession  formed  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  mankind." 

Such  was  the  fountain-head  of  the  stream  which,  as  it  ran 
onward,  ever  spread  wider  and  grew  stronger,  dispensing  bless- 
ings as  it  flowed. 

When  he  had  completed  his  scholastic  education,  young 
Wistar  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medical  science  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  practioners  of  Philadelphia,  and  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  instituted  at  that  early  period  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  culture  of  medical  science,  and  the  regulation  of 
those  ethical  relations  which  should  subsist  among  those  who 
pursue  so  noble  a  calling. 

The  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia,  then  still  in  its  infancy, 
was  the  first  established  in  the  British  Colonies.  Commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  lofty 
aspirations,  it  had  been  founded  solely  with  a  viftw  to  the  benefit 
of  those  Colonies.  While  pursuing  their  own  studies  in  the 
schools  of  Europe,  two  of  the  sons  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  W. 
Shippen,  Jr.,  and  John  Morgan,  conferred  together  on  the  need 
of  such  an  institution,  and  determined  to  accomplish  the  great 
undertaking  of  providing  one  for  those  who  were  forbidden  to 
seek  foreign  instruction  by  the  res  angustce  domi^  but  who 
yet  were  endowed  with  ability  to  apply  to  the  public  benefit 
such  medical  knowledge  as  should  be  placed  within  their  reach. 
Dr.  Shippen  reaching  home  before  Dr.  Morgan,  commenced  by 
giving  private  lectures  on  anatomy  only.  In  April,  1765,  Dr. 
John  Morgan  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Penn,  Proprietor  of  the  Pro- 
vince, giving  his  approbation  to  the  effort ;  and  being  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  deli- 
vered and  published  an  address  on  the  subject  of  medical 
schools  under  their  auspices.  In  September  of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Shippen  was,  by  the  same  board,  appointed  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Anatomy.    These  two  gentlemen,  in  conjunction 
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Tvith  Dr.  Shippen,  Sr.,  the  two  Drs.  Bond,  Dr.  Cadwalader,  Dr. 
Redman,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  and  judicious 
Provost  of  the  College,  prepared  a  plan  for  condacting  medical 
education  and  conferring  degrees,  irhich  was  adopted,  and  the 
Faculty  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Adam  Euhn,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  and  in  the  following 
year  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Chemistry. 

The  starting-point  of  the  school  was  eminent ;  its  tone  was 
dignified ;  its  ambition  lofty.  It  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  instruction,  which  should  present  to  the  common- 
wealth men  duly  prepared  to  deserve  the  confidence  they 
should  seek,  when  they  asked  that  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
community  should  be  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  June  21, 1768,  after  a  public  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  the  honors  of  the  College.  This  fact  is 
thus  noticed  in  the  minutes  of  that  venerable  institution.  ^'  This 
day,  which  may  be  considered  the  birthday  of  medical  honors 
in  America,  the  Trustees  being  met  at  9^  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  several  professors  and  medical  candidates  in 
their  proper  habits,  proceeded  from  the  apparatus  room  to  the 
public  hall,  where  a  polite  assembly  of  their  fellow-citizens  was 
convened  to  honor  the  solemnity."  A  Latin  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lawrence,  *  De  honoribus  qui  omni  oevo  in  veris 
medicinae  cultoribus  collati  fuerunt.'  A  disputation  was  held 
between  two  of  the  candidates  '  On  the  seat  of  Vision,'  and 
another  between  other  two  on  the  question,  ^  Num  detur  flnidom 
nervosum.*  Ten  young  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

Such  was  the  noble  beginning  of  the  Medical  School  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  College  with  which  it  was  connected  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  participate  with  all  other  humane  institutions  in 
the  ruin  caused  by  war.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  strife  in 
the  year  1779,  an  unfounded  jealousy  led  to  the  confiscation  of 
its  estates,  and  the  transfer  of  its  property  and  position  to  a 
new  organization  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Possessed  of  the  funds  of  the  old  College, 
and  favored  by  the  patronage  of  the  dominant  party,  for  a  time 
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the  new  organization  was  paramount;  and  it  was  in  this  school 
that  Caspar  Wistar  attended  the  lectures,  and  from  it  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the  year  1782, 
just  before  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American 
Colonies.  The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  was 
then  conducted  publicly,  in  presence  of  the  Trustees  and  any 
citizens  who  might  be  disposed  to  witness  iu  Conflicting 
theories  met  with  the  support  of  rival  teachers  among  the 
faculty,  and  Judge  Tilghman  says,  doubtless  on  authority 
beyond  question,  ^'Each  Professor  examined  with  an  eye  to  his 
own  system.  Of  this  Wistar  was  aware,  and  had  the  address 
to  answer  each  to  his  satisfaction  in  his  own  way,  with  such 
uncommon  promptness  and  precision  as  excited  the  surprise 
and  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him/'  Not 
content  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  thus  acquired,  nor  with 
the  honor  thus  achieved,  and  panting  with  an  honorable  and 
laudable  desire  to  render  himself  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself  with  entire  devotion  of  all 
his  faculties,  the  youthful  graduate  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  at 
that  time  the  centre  from  which  the  light  of  medical  science 
was  diffused  over  the  entire  British  Empire. 

As  the  students  of  the  preceding  generation  had  repaired 
from  Philadelphia  as  well  as  from  London,  to  Lcyden  to  learn 
from  Boerhaave  and  Albinus,  so,  at  this  time,  they  flocked  to 
Scotland  for  the  instruction  of  CuUen  and  the  Monroes.  On 
the  way  to  Edinburgh  young  Wistar  spent  a  year  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London  ;  and  though,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had 
been  left  to  the  unchecked  control  of  his  own  pursuits,  and  had 
become  possessed  of  an  ample  estate,  ho  not  only  resisted  the 
temptations  to  vicious  indulgence  by  which  so  many  are  betrayed 
under  such  circumstances,  but  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  dili- 
gent prosecution  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic ;  thus  early  affording  evidence  of  the  possession  of  those 
principles  which  in  after  life  enabled  him  to  reach  the  eminence 
to  which  he  attained.    From  London  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
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and  the  assiduity  mth  which  he  there  devoted  himself  to  his  studies 
is  am  pi  J  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  after  life, 
but  by  the  friendships  he  formed  and  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him.  Thus,  for  two  successive  years  he  was  elected  by  his  fel- 
low-students one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Socie^ 
of  Edinburgh,  and  also  President  of  a  ^'  Society  for  the  further 
investigation  of  Natural  History."  We  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, adopt  and  reiterate  the  expressions  of  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man,  who,  in  recounting  these  evidences  of  the  esteem  which 
Wistar  had  acquired,  remarks  :  "  These  honors  conferred  by  a 
great,  a  learned,  and  a  proud  nation,  on  a  youth,  a  stranger, 
and  one  whose  country  had  but  just  risen  into  existence,  are 
the  surest  testimonies  of  uncommon  merit.  We  contemplate 
them  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  pride.  Their  lustre  is 
reflected  from  the  man  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth.** 
Nor  must  we  forget,  while  estimating  their  value,  that  it  was  at 
a  time  when  the  fratricidal  struggle  which  had  given  indepen- 
dence to  our  country  was  but  recently  terminated,  and  the 
heartburnings  and  jealousies  of  civil  war  had  not  yet  died  away. 
The  course  of  life  pursued  by  Dr.  Wistar  was  singularly  consis- 
tent. Chosen  calmly  and  deliberately,  though  at  an  early  period, 
it  was  steadily  pursued  to  the  end.  Thus,  diligent  as  he  was  in  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional, we  find  him,  even  while  preparing  for  the  examination 
for  his  Doctorate,  turning  his  attention  also  to  those  collateral 
branches  the  cultivation  of  which  adds  so  much  to  the  resources 
of  the  intelligent  physician,  and  in  which  he  ever  after  manifested 
an  increasing  interest.  It  was  not  the  mere  caprice  of  the  youth- 
ful mind,  wandering  lawlessly  around  the  fields  of  observation, 
and  returning  with  the  empty  recompense  of  dissipated  powers ; 
his  was  the  careful,  accurate  investigation  which  seized  and 
made  profitable  all  knowledge  which  came  within  his  reach. 

Dr.  David  Hosack,  in  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  him  before 
the  medical  classes  attending  upon  his  lectures  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ere  the  cold  clay  of  Wistar  had  been  consigned  to  its 
repose  in  the  grave,  thus  records  his  testimony  to  the  character 
he  had  won  for  himself  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh: 
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^^  He  was  distinguished  for  the  same  assiduity,  correct  moral 
deportment,  and  retiring,  modest  demeanor,  that  characterized 
him  in  every  period  of  his  life,  and  which,  young  gentlemen, 
permit  me  to  add,  you  will  ever  find  to  be  the  sure  and  never- 
failing  passport  to  distinction  and  usefulness.  Such,  too,  was 
the  impression  made  at  that  early  period  of  his  life  upon  his 
friends  in  the  University,  that  his  name  was  ever  afterwards 
mentioned  in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  and  respect.  The 
impression  which  was  thus  made  on  my  mind  by  the  affection- 
ate language  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  the  late  celebrated 
divine  Dr.  Erskine,  the  present  eminent  physician  of  that  city 
Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  and  by  the  elder  Professor  Duncan,  in  all 
whose  families  he  had  been  domesticated,  can  never  be  erased." 
To  those  thus  enumerated,  he  added  on  the  list  of  friends  who 
ever  watched  his  career  with  the  interest  which  had  been  be- 
gotten by  his  character  as  a  student,  the  celebrated  Cullen  him- 
self, Sir  James  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Emmet,  and  Professor  Jeffrey^ 
men  whose  friendship  was  not  lightly  bestowed,  and  never  with- 
out reflecting  honor  on  the  merit  of  the  recipient.  A  fter  three 
years  thus  honorably  and  profitably  spent,  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic  in  1786.  Nothing  could  more  perfectly 
exhibit  the  character  of  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wistar  than  the  subject 
selected  for  his  inaugural  thesis,  "i)«  Animo  Demisso,'*  De- 
dicated to  Cullen  the  great  luminary  of  the  medical  world,  and 
Franklin  the  philosopher  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New,  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment 
of  one  of  the  most  distressing  maladies  to  which  our  nature  is 
subject.  In  Latin  which  does  ample  credit  to  his  knowledge 
of  that  language,  he  discusses  the  relations  between  mind  and 
matter,  deducing  his  illustrations  from  the  stores  of  medical 
literature,  classic  authors,  and  modern  poets  and  philosophers, 
with  a  judicious  liberality  proving  his  acquaintance  with  them 
all,  yet  falling  short  of  pedantic  display,  as  well  as  of  the  mere 
quotation  to  furnish  matter,  so  frequent  in  such  productions ; 
and  he  closes  the  essay  with  a  tribute  of  grateful  afiection  to 
his  preceptors,  Dr.  Redman  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jones  of  New 
York,  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  of  Edinburgh.    In  the 
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family  of  the  latter  gentleman  he  had  been  domesticated  daring 
the  two  years  of  his  residence  ;  and  he  addresses  him  as  "IVii- 
ditus  mens  jucundisaimusque  amicus^*'  and  tenders  his  thanln, 
^^ propter  magna  qu(e  ex  consuetudine  coHoquiisque  ejus  fwf- 
cipimuB  commoda  quamdiu  apud  eum  habitavimuSy  quorum 
maxima  cum  voluptate,  gratissimoque  animo  ad  extrefMtm 
usque  oetatem  fovebimus  memoriam,'*  This  feeling  he  ever  re- 
tained, cherishing  fondly  the  recollection  of  the  Christian  futh 
as  well  as  the  domestic  virtues  of  his  friend. 

In  the  year  1787,  ho  reached  his  native  city.     The  earnest 
student  was  the  germ  of  the  anxious,  diligent,  and  faithful 
practitioner.     The  social  position   of  his  family  and  connec- 
tions, with  the  comparatively  limited  population  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  placed  him  at  once  in  a  position  which  forbade 
mediocrity.     His  fellow-citizens  manifested  their  respect  for 
him  in  every  proper  mode,  and  ample  was  the  return  he  made 
in  the  honor  which,  gathering  around  his  own  brow,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his  affections. 
He  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensary,  then  recently  established;  and  one 
of  his  preceptors.  Dr.  Jones,  took  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote his  advancement,  by  manifesting  his  own  confidence  in 
his  ability.     It  is  related  of  him  that  having  requested  the 
young  surgeon  to  assist  him  in  a  critical  operation,  when  the 
patient  was  prepared,  he  handed  the  scalpel  to  Dr.  Wistar, 
pleading  the  failure  of  his  own  vision  as  an  apology  for  trnns- 
ferring  the  responsibility  to  him.     The  College  of  Physicians, 
which  was  then  a  very  exclusive  body,  having  few  members 
and  they  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  medical  men  of  the 
city,  elected  him  one  of  its  P^ellows ;   while   the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  under   the  auspices  of  Franklin   and 
Rittenhouse  and  Jefferson,  called  him  to  a  participation  in 
their  labors  for  the  investigation  of  knowledge,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  an  alacrity  the  offspring  of  earnest  in- 
terest.    On  both  he  conferred  by  his  subsequent  career,  honor 
more  than  a  recompense  for  that  thus  early  bestowed.     The 
College  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  returning  sense  of  justice 
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which  ^^  cere  perenniuSj**  like  the  monument  of  the  bard,  would 
entitle  him  to  say,  "iVbw  omnis  mortar.*'  As  we  now  look 
back  not  only  on  the  course  he  himself  ran,  but  on  that  of  his 
coevals  and  successors,  wc  find  him  still  at  least  primtis  inter 
pare8y  and  it  would  scarcely  be  injustice  to  any  to  challenge 
for  him  an  unequalled  reputation,  even  in  this  community,  in 
which  the  medical  profession  has  attained  a  degree  of  honor 
much  higher  than  it  enjoys  even  where  it  is  most  esteemed. 
Made  illustrious  during  successive  generations  by  the  devotion 
to  its  arduous  labors  of  those  who,  like  Wistar,  were  impelled 
only  by  the  desire  to  confer  blessings,  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine has  ever,  in  Philadelphia,  been  regarded  with  no  stinted 
honor,  and  it  is  to  Wistar  and  such  as  he,  who,  regardless  of 
gain  and  prodigal  of  personal  exertion,  devoted  their  talents, 
and  time,  and  fortune  to  the  public,  that  we,  who  now  bear 
the  heat  and  labor  of  the  day,  owe  the  estimation  we  here 
enjoy. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
thus  organized  from  the  junction  of  the  two  schools,  soon 
assumed  in  the  Western  continent  the  position  of  the  great 
centre  to  which  all  who  sought  instruction  in  the  art  of  healing 
flocked,  from  every  part  in  which  the  English  language  was 
spoken  ;  and,  though  the  eloquence  of  Rush  was  a  strong  attrac- 
tion, the  sound  wisdom  of  Wistar  was  not  less  celebrated.  He 
was  an  able,  instructive,  and  attractive  teacher.  Dr.  Hosack 
says :  "  he  at  once  evinced  those  great  qualifications  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  The  same  fluency  of  utterance, 
the  unafiected  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  the  perspicuity  of 
expression,  the  animation  and  earnestness  arising  from  the  con- 
viction of  the  truths  he  was  delivering,  as  well  as  from  the  desire 
to  impress  them  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  summoned  and  applied  the  numerous  and 
varied  resources  of  his  mind,  which  many  of  you  now  in  my 
hearing  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  Dr.  Wistar  dis- 
played in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  in  the  first  lectures  he 
delivpred.  Such  were  his  fascinating  powers  of  description, 
that  even  upon  those  subjects  that  are  usually  considered  aa  an 
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him  about  their  ailments,  or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  received  from  his  skill.  His  courtesy  to  all  was  un- 
bounded ;  the  poorest  equally  vfhh  the  richest  were  received 
with  kindness,  and  their  cases  treated  with  respectful  consider- 
ation. His  walks  were  almost  an  ovation,  and  childhood  as 
well  as  manhood  rejoiced  at  the  beaming  look  and  pleaaant 
nod,  which  gave  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  each  token  of 
respect. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Dr.  Wistar  to  invite  the  students  in  small 
numbers  to  his  house,  repeatedly  during  their  attendance  on  his 
lectures.  On  these  occasions  his  urbane  manner  and  happy 
faculty  of  engaging  them  in  conversation  relieved  the  frigid 
formality  which  usually  settles  on  such  assemblages.  The  stu- 
dents of  that  day  were  generally  from  the  rural  districts,  having 
enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  or  familia- 
rity with  the  usages  of  city  life.  Great  embarrassment  was 
therefore  naturally  a  serious  alloy  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
associations.  No  sooner  would  Dr.  Wistar  enter  the  room, 
around  the  wall  of  which  some  twenty  or  thirty  young  men 
but  little  acquainted  with  each  other  were  arranged  in  awful 
expectancy,  and  take  his  seat  in  their  midst,  than  he  would  ad- 
dress first  to  one  and  then  another,  some  question  as  to  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  section  of  country  froip  which  they  came,  so 
worded  as  to  prove  the  possession  on  his  part  already  of  some 
knowledge  of  themselves  personally,  and  the  subject  about  which 
he  made  inquiry ;  and  thus  would  he  draw  them  into  conversation 
and  give  freedom  to  their  powers,  pent  up  not  so  much  by  igno- 
rance, as  by  timidity.  It  was  not  in  the  company  of  students 
of  medicine  only,  that  he  thus  sought  to  place  those  around  him 
at  ease  by  drawing  them  into  conversation  on  those  subjects 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  while  adding  at  the  same  time 
to  his  own  stock  of  knowledge.  This  delicacy  of  perception,  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  marked  his  general  in- 
tercourse with  his  patients  and  society ;  and  gave  an  especial 
charm  to  the  literary  and  scientific  soirees  which  he  gathered 
weekly  at  his  house,  when  he  collected  there  not  only  the  best- 
informed  and  most  intellectual  citizens,  but  also  all  strangers 
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who  were  sapposed  capable  of  giving  or  receiving  pleasure  at 
aoch  meetings.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Abh4  Correa  da  Serra, 
that  these  parties  at  Dr.  Wistar's  house  were  the  first  which 
were  held  in  this  country  on  the  plan  of  the  European  conver- 
aations.  Nor  was  his  hospitality  confined  to  those  meetings  only, 
which  were  the  origin  of  the  Wistar  parties,  so  called,  of  the 
present  day.  Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wistar,  these  scien- 
tific and  literary  parties  were  strictly  such ;  the  refreshments 
being  limited  to  the  simple  tea  and  coffee,  and  similar  light 
articles,  which  were  handed  to  the  company,  instead  of  the 
Inxurioas  suppers  which  now  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
these  entertainments*  On  suitable  occasions,  however,  his  table 
was  spread  as  a  generous  board ;  and  few  strangers  of  any  mark 
▼iaited  our  city  without  partaking  of  the  pleasures  which  clus- 
tered there.  Warm  and  quick  in  his  feelings,  generosity  was 
an  especial  characteristic  of  his  heart,  and  by  its  promptings 
influenced  his  mind.  This  led  him  to  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  his  patients,  to  whom  he  gladly 
rendered  gratuitous  services  even  when  the  recipient  had  no  spe- 
dal  claim  on  his  consideration ;  while  to  those,  who,  with  strait- 
ened circumstances  were  struggling  to  sustain  a  respectable 
position,  his  sympathies  were  ever  open. 

As  a  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  Dr.  Wistar  occupied  a 
position  no  less  eminent  than  that  we  have  seen  he  possessed 
as  a  cultivator  and  teacher  of  the  science.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  determined  will  rather  than  a  quick  perception,  those 
who  knew  him  best  speak  of  him  as  less  rapid  in  his  mental 
action  than  many  who  have  yet  not  attained  to  the  same  emi- 
nence. As  a  corrective  he  combined  with  this  an  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  highly  wrought  moral  sensibility,  and  an  ex- 
alted benevolence,  which  stimulated  him  to  action  and  sus- 
tained him  in  efibrt.  The  examination  of  each  individual  case 
Wis,  therefore,  made  with  the  most  minute  scrutiny  of  all  its 
features,  and  a  patient  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  suf- 
ferers, which  assured  them  of  the  interest  he  felt,  and  his  desire 
to  attain  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  disease  which  would 
enable  him  to  administer  his  remedies  understandingly.     The 
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Abbfe  Correa  da  Serra  remarks  :  ^'  He  was  scmpulously  atten- 
tive in  the  examination  into  the  nature  of  disease,  and  gentle 
and  kind  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients.  It  was  his  object  to 
assist  nature.  Hazardous  experiments  did  not  enter  into  his 
plan  of  healing.  This  system  is  but  little  understood  bj  thoae 
among  whom  he  lived,  but  was  the  natural  product  of  his  own 
character." 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  surgeon  is  proved 
by  the  minutes  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
in  which  they  speak  of  his  resignation  as  ^'  unexpected  and  very 
much  regretted  by  the  Managers,  who  would  gladly  have  em- 
braced an  opportunity  of  giving  to  a  long-tried,  experienoed, 
and  faithful  practitioner  a  further  proof  of  their  confidence  in 
his  skill  and  abilities,  by  re-electing  him  to  the  office  he  had 
filled  more  than  sixteen  years  with  great  reputation,  had  he 
not  prevented  them  by  declining  to  serve  any  longer." 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  can  still  recall  vividly  the  impres- 
sion made  by  him  on  his  boyish  imagination,  and  the  deep  hold 
upon  his  affections  which  was  established  by  Dr.  Wistar  as  the 
medical  attendant  in  his  father's  family.  The  countenance  beam- 
ing with  affectionate  interest  in  the  suffering  of  the  patient :— the 
gentle  tones  of  endearment  with  which  he  soothed  the  anxieties 
and  quieted  the  alarm  of  childhood : — the  patient  investigation 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  earnest  effort  to  adapt  his  remedies 
so  as  to  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  irritability  of  a  sick  and 
perverted  taste,  then  much  more  difficult  than  now,  will  never 
be  forgotten,  and  are  as  vividly  present  as  when,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  they  determined  the  adoption  of  his  own  course 
of  life.  These  traits  of  character  were  natural.  He  was  sincere 
and  truthful ;  and  the  patient  in  the  hospital,  in  the  wards  of 
which  he  was  a  faithful  attendant  during  seventeen  years,  or  the 
poor  sufferer  in  an  alley,  received  from  him  the  same  delicaey 
of  attention  as  the  proudest  citizen  who  claimed  his  services  for 
a  fee.  Indeed  his  disregard  of  the  pecuniary  recompense  for 
his  services  was  so  great,  that  it  not  only  prevented  the  acco- 
mulation  of  wealth  for  his  family,  but,  whilst  it  gave  a  higher 
elevation  to  the  esteem  of  the  community  for  the  philanthropy 
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of  the  profession,  it  was  open  to  the  censure  of  leading  them  to 
expect  from  others,  who  are  more  dependent  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions for  their  support,  the  same  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
Aeir  interests  as  be  had  displayed. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  commencement.  Dr.  Wistar  was 
aoeostomed  to  give  wide  scope  to  the  action  of  his  mind.  Chc'- 
mistry,  botany,  and  mineralogy  were  all  studied  with  care,  hot 
anatomy,  as  the  subject  on  which  it  became  his  duty  to  teach 
others,  claimed  his  special  attention.  He  published,  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  class,  a  work  on  Human  Anatomy,  which,  for  clearness 
and  conciseness  of  description  was  unrivalled,  and  which  re* 
tained  its  position  as  the  text-book  of  all  our  medical  schools, 
until  the  advances  made  in  the  modes  of  investigation  and  clas- 
nfication,  and  the  changes  in  the  modes  of  teaching,  which  have 
characterized  the  last  thirty  years,  required  another.  The  dis- 
covery made  by  him  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  cells  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  their  attachment  in  the  early  period  of 
Hfe  to  the  ethmoid,  was  one  which  conferred  honor  on  him  as 
an  investigator  and  discoverer,  and  in  which  he  took  unalloyed 
and  great  satisfaction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  work  on  Anatomy,  he  committed 
but  little  to  the  press.  He  sometimes  wrote  anonymous  essays, 
and  occasionally  communicated  his  views  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, through  the  daily  papers,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Of  this  body  he  was  alway^  a  zealous  member,  and  was  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  year  1795 ;  he  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  on  the  resignation  of  his  intimate  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  1815.  He  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  men  of  eminence  in  science  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  in  every  mode  in  his  power  labored  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  general  knowledge.  In  the  natural  history 
of  our  own  continent  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  was  espe- 
cially so  in  the  investigation  of  those  fossil  remains  which 
were  then  first  claiming  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  The 
fifth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Transactions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  published  after  his  death,  contains 
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an  article  from  his  pen  on  this  subject,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  investigate  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  to  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  devote  the  leisure  of  his  remaining  years.  He 
was  interested,  also,  in  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  and  it 
was  at  his  suggestion,  and  through  his  influence,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  scattered  frag> 
ments  which  are  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  of  the  past.  The  meetings  of  this  com- 
mittee he  attended  regularly,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  re- 
marks, that  it  was  the  custom,  after  having  despatched  the 
business  of  the  evening,  to  gather  around  the  hearth,  and 
enter  into  general  and  unrestrained  conversation,  in  which  he 
ever  took  the  lead  without  intending  it,  and  by  his  just  re- 
marks and  interesting  anecdotes,  he  would  beguile  the  time, 
until  warned  by  the  unwelcome  tolling  of  the  midnight  hour, 
that  they  were  entering  on  another  day. 

Dr.  Wistar's  literary  taste  was  good  and  elevated.  Poetry 
had  a  charm  for  his  maturer  years  as  well  as  for  his  youth ; 
but  works  of  fiction  he  disregarded  in  his  more  earnest  seek- 
ing for  solid  truth. 

His  opinions  on  government  were  in  strong  contrast  with 
those  of  his  family  and  friends  and  the  social  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  He  embraced  fully  and  decidedly  the  views  of  Mr. 
Jefi'erson.  Yet  he  lived  in  harmony  with  those  who  difiered 
from  him  on  these  subjects,  at  a  time  when  party  divisions  were 
more  violent  and  rancorous  than  even  now  ;  and  those  of  both 
parties  entertained  for  him  that  profound  respect  and  warm 
affection  which  was  equally  creditable  to  him  and  them.  His 
warmest  friends,  most  devoted  patients,  and  nearest  relatives, 
were  zealous  advocates  of  the  views  of  the  Federal  party. 
His  sense  of  propriety  taught  him,  as  a  medical  practitioner, 
to  avoid  the  obtrusion  of  his  views  upon  others ;  and  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  incompatibility  of  political  and  medical 
studies  and  pursuits.  He  therefore  never  took  any  part  in 
the  former,  beyond  the  expression  of  his  views  when  occasion 
demanded  it,  and  then  in  such  manner  as  was  least  ofiensive. 
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HiB  well-known  popalarity  at  one  time  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Philadelphia  to  endeavor  to  persuade 
him  to  allow  them  to  put  him  in  nomination  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Congress :  this  he  positively  refused.  The  Abh& 
Correa  da  Serra  says :  "  A  citizen,  he  loved  his  country  ;  and 
among  different  modes  of  promoting  her  interests,  he  adopted 
the  views  of  one  party.  Yet,  free  from  all  excitement,  he  was 
always  ready  to  render  justice  to  the  motives  and  actions  of 
those  from  whom  he  differed,  whom  he  always  met  with  kind- 
ness. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  notice  the  more  private  relations 
of  Wistar  to  his  family,  and  his  views  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  the  responsibility  of  man  to  God.  As  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  we  need  not  shrink 
from  the  investigation  of  these  relations,  except  as  they  are  too 
sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  prying  curiosity. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  united  in  matri- 
Dony  to  Miss  Isabella  Marshall.  Within  two  years,  he  was 
called  to  mourn  her  loss,  with  no  child  to  perpetuate  the  alli- 
ance and  solace  his  grief.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  years  that  he  again  married.  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Mifflin,  and  niece  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  Governors  of  this  State.  This  estimable  lady 
cheered  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life  by  her  sympathy,  and 
kmg  survived  him.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  were  the  fruits 
of  this  union. 

His  delight  in  nature  was  as  simple  as  that  of  a  child,  and  fur- 
nished him  unbounded  gratification.  A  modest  but  beautiful 
eountry-residence  afforded  him  a  retreat  from  the  toil  and  cares 
of  his  profession  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  delighted  to  gather  around  him  his  family  and  friends.  He 
was  fond  of  children,  whom  he  caressed,  and  thus  disarmed 
their  fears.  Three  times  in  his  hands  for  surgical  assistance, 
I  can  still  remember  the  palpitating  heart  which  he  gently 
^eted  by  his  kind  and  sympathizing  manner,  before  resort- 
ing to  the  painful  applications  necessary  for  relief,  and  there 
are  many  now  Uving  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  still  cherish 
nmilar  reminiscences. 
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He  never  indulged,  either  while  visiting  his  patients  or  else- 
where, in  idle  gossip  about  character;  and  when  it  was  at- 
tempted in  his  presence  would  check  it  by  the  apt  quotation  of 
that  noblest  sentence  of  uninspired  morality : — 

"  Who  steals  my  pursei  steals  trash ;  'tis  somethiog,  nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

The  religious  views  of  Dr.  Wistar  were  those  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  modified  by  his  large  intercourse  with  the  world. 
When  his  professional  duties  permitted,  he  ever  joined  with 
them  in  their  meetings  for  worship  once,  at  least,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  he  enjoined  the  same  habit  on  his  children, 
not  as  appropriate  to  their  childhood  only,  but  as  the  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  man  through  life,  and  requested  they  would 
ever  continue  it.  He  urged  upon  his  sons  that,  even  should 
they  adopt  the  medical  profession,  they  would  never  allow 
their  duty  to  their  patients  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the 
neglect  of  this  duty  to  God.  Among  the  latest  acts  of  his 
life  was  the  postponement  of  other  engagements  to  join  in  a 
religious  meeting  held  at  his  own  house  by  some  travelling 
ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  also  his  custom  to 
take  with  him  in  his  carriage,  and  read  as  he  travelled  either 
for  pleasure  or  professional  calls,  a  copy  of  the  word  of  Gi>d 
which  he  especially  valued,  as  the  present  of  his  early  friend. 
Dr.  Charles  Stuart  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  he 
commended  the  sacred  teachings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  his  children,  whom  he  frequently  carried 
with  him  on  short  journeys. 

His  philanthropy  was  quiet  and  sincere,  manifested  not  only 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  physician,  but  by  a  ready 
response  to  the  call  for  aid  in  every  mode  by  which  want  is  ae- 
customed  to  appeal  for  relief.  His  sympathy  for  the  weak  and 
oppressed  found  vent  in  his  kind  interest  in  the  sad  remnant 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  which,  at  that  day,  still  lingered  in  wretch- 
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edness  amid  our  frontier  settlers,  and  frequently  visited  onr 
great  cities ;  while,  in  common  with  Franklin,  and  Rash,  and 
every  enlightened  citizen  of  this,  and  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  more  southern  States,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  aho- 
lition  of  negro  slavery  here,  and  desired  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  those  views  which  would  lead  to  its  extinction  else- 
where as  here,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  masters  themselves. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  character  of  Dr.  Wistar, 
and  narrated  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  it  only  remains 
to  record  the  circumstances  of  its  close.  During  many  years 
he  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  symptoms  which  indicated  an 
organic  affection  of  the  heart,  which  occasionally  gave  rise  to 
attacks  of  dyspnoea.  On  this  account  he  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  patients  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  his  professional  labor.  He  however  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  in  the  winter  of  1818  with  his  usual 
energy.  But  about  the  middle  of  January  he  was  seized  iHth 
a  fever  which  soon  manifested  those  indications  of  prostration 
which  gave  rise  to  alarm.  Dr.  Horner,  then  his  affectionate 
pupil,  and  subsequently  the  successor  of  Dr.  Physick  in  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  records : 

^'  So  long  as  reason  maintained  her  seat,  I  heard  him  say, 
*  Well,  to-morrow  I  shall  certainly  be  able  to  meet  my  class;'  " 
and  it  was  only  by  the  watchful  care  of  his  friends  he  was  pre- 
vented from  the  attempt.  The  last  sentence  he  was  heard  to 
pronounce  was,  "  I  wish  well  to  all  mankind." 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1818,  Dr.  Wistar  died  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  intellectual  force,  and  at  the  highest  point  to 
which  earthly  ambition  can  aspire.  Beloved,  respected,  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him,  his  virtues  had  secured  him  the  affections 
of  his  friends ;  his  talents  and  industry  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  reputation  of  no 
ordinary  character  in  a  wider  circle ;  and,  if  in  the  struggle 
of  life  there  had  been  personal  jealousies  and  heart-burnings, 
they  died  with  the  individuals  who  were  affected  by  them,  leav- 
ing only  a  crown  of  honor  placed  on  his  brow  by  a  grateful 
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posterity  which  cherishes  his  memory  as  that  of  one  who,  by 
the  diligent  discharge  of  duty  in  his  generation,  established 
his  claim  to  be  ^'held  in  everlasting  remembrance."  To  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Ahh6  Gorrea  da  Serra :  '^  His  life  was 
too  short  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him.  We  may 
emphatically  appropriate,  as  especially  applicable  to  him,  the 
expression  already  become  trite,  maqnum  bui  dbsidbrium  bb- 

LIQUIT." 

Caspar  Morris, 


JOHN  SYNG  DORSET. 
1788— 1818, 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Philadelphia  was 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  at 
the  time  universally  regarded  as  ore  of  the  most  able,  talented, 
and  promising  members  of  the  medical  profession  that  America 
had  yet  produced.  The  event  was  so  much  the  more  deplored 
because  of  his  many  excellent  social  qualities  and  his  remark- 
able personal  popularity,  as  well  as  of  his  rapidly  increasing 
fame  and  usefulness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
just  been  elevated  to  one  of  the  most  honorable  positions  in 
the  school  in  which,  fifteen  years  previously,  he  had  received 
his  medical  degree.  Had  he  been  spared  to  the  age  ordinarily 
allotted  to  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  race,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  earned  an  undying  fame  as  a  great  surgeon ; 
for  he  unquestionably  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  superior 
mind,  blended  with  the  accomplishments  of  a  varied,  if  not  a 
profound,  scholarship ;  and  he  was,  next  to  Physick,  the  very 
man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  the  public  everywhere  looked 
as  best  qualified  by  nature,  education,  and  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  in  the  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States. 

John  Syng  Dorsey  was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1783.  Placed  at  school  at  an  early  age,  he  evinced 
extraordinary  sprightliness  of  mind,  acquiring  knowledge  with 
great  facility,  and  soon  outstripping  most  of  his  companions. 
It  was  in  fact  easy  to  predict  that  tho  boy  would  be  a  genius. 
His  classical  education  was  obtained  at  the  Friends'  Academy 
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on  South  Fourth  Street,  where  he  remained  until  the  comple- 
tion of  his  fifteenth  year,  pursuing  his  studies  with  unwonted 
ardor,  and  making  more  than  ordinary  proficiency,  especially  in 
the  Latin  language,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  had  an  unusual 
fondness.  The  English  language  and  mathematics  also  formed 
prominent  objects  of  inquiry  with  him.  His  conduct  while  at 
school  was  remarkably  exemplary ;  and,  although  full  of  life 
and  playfulness,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the  recitation-room. 
Immediately  after  quitting  the  Academy,  young  Dorsey 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered 
the  office  of  his  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  then 
just  at  the  commencement  of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  surgery,  and  of  that  astonishing  reputation  which  no 
American  physician,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  or  opportuni- 
ties, may  hereafter  hope  even  to  approach,  much  less  to  rival. 
His  life  was  one  of  great  and  incessant  labor;  for,  under  the 
auspices  of  such  a  preceptor,  only  a  short  time  before  the  favorite 
pupil  of  John  Hunter,  the  most  illustrious  name  in  British  Sur- 
gery, he  could  not  have  been  idle  even  if  he  had  felt  so  inclined, 
which,  however,  he  never  was.  Intrusted  with  the  ordinary 
text-books  then  in  vogue,  he  had  assigned  to  him  his  daily  task  of 
committing  to  memory  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  read,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  proper  advantage  at  the  reciti^ 
tion  on  the  morrow.  The  study  of  medicine  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  the  e.irly  part  of  the  present,  was  a 
regular,  systematic  business  with  all  conscientious  private  pre* 
ceptors  ;  the  pupil  was  subjected  to  frequent  examinations,  was 
obliged  to  compound  prescriptions,  and  was  generally  carried 
about  to  visit  the  more  humble  class  of  patients.  From  this 
routine  of  labor,  even  city  students  were  not  entirely  exempt  at 
that  early  day.  One  of  the  great  requirements  at  that  time 
was  that  the  pupil  should  memorize  what  he  read.  Physick 
often  boasted  of  having  at  his  tongue's  end  the  whole  of  Cnl* 
len's  two  volumes  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  some  of 
his  other  text-books  his  knowledge  was  nearly  equally  intimate. 
Whether  young  Dorsey  carried  his  lessons  to  the  same  extent, 
I  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  studied 
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with  uncommon  diligence,  and  missed  no  opportanitj  of  wit- 
nessing his  nncle'^  practice,  and  of  assisting  him  in  his  opera- 
tions. Dissections  also  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention, 
and  he  became,  at  an  early  period  of  his  pupilage,  profoundly 
Tersed  in  practical  anatomy,  well  knowing  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  science  must  form  the  basis  of  a  finished 
medical  education.  Such  were  his  industry  and  proficiency 
that,  at  nineteen,  two  years  before  he  had  attained  the  age  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
graduation,  he  was  considered  as  fully  qualified  to  take  his 
degree,  and  the  Trustees,  at  the  instance  of  the  Faculty,  accor- 
dingly conferred  upon  him,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  the  honors 
of  the  doctorate.  His  inaugural  dissertation  was  upon  *'  The 
Powers  of  the  Gastric  Juice  as  a  Solvent  of  Urinary  Calculi," 
in  which  he  embodied  the  results  of  some  very  ingenious  origi- 
nal experiments,  and  which  was  subsequently  published  in  a 
volume  of  Theses,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell. 

The  yellow  fever  breaking  out  soon  after  he  received  his 
degree,  Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
of  the  City  Hospital,  a  situation  in  which,  by  his  assiduity, 
skill,  and  devotion  to  the  sick,  he  gained  the  good  opinion  of 
every  one  concerned,  and  showed,  by  his  fearless  conduct,  that 
he  was  no  believer  in  the  contagiousness  of  that  singular,  and 
hitherto  unexplained,  disease.  So  firm,  indeed,  was  his  convic- 
tion upon  this  subject,  that  he  frequently  exposed  himself  in 
the  most  reckless  manner,  with  a  view  of  courting  infection. 
The  epidemic,  however,  finally  disappeared  without  touching 
him. 

Being  still  too  young  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  on  his  own  responsibility,  Dorsey,  in  November, 
1803,  set  sail  for  Europe,  intending  to  divide  the  time  during 
his  absence  between  London  and  Paris.  After  a  voyage  of 
nineteen  days,  undistinguished  by  any  incidents  of  importance, 
the  vessel  on  which  he  had  embarked  arrived  in  soundings,  but 
owing  to  heavy  fogs,  was  unable  to  eflfect  a  landing  until  the 
31st  of  December.  At  Sheerness,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  remain  at  quar- 
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antine  for  one  week.  Upon  reaching  London,  he  lost  no  time 
in  delivering  his  letters  of  introduction,  among  others,  one  to 
Mr.,  afterward  Sir  Everard  Home,  an  old  friend  of  Physick, 
and  in  repairing  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  John  Hunter,  and  also  of  his  uncle  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  British  metropolis.  Here  he  found  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  twenty  guineas  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  practice  of  the  house,  five  guineas  each  to  two  lecturers,  six 
guineas  for  admission  into  the  dissecting-rooms,  and  three 
guineas  for  every  subject  he  might  use  ;  an  aggregate  sum  of 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars,  an  amount,  it  would  seem,  far  be- 
yond  his  calculations,  and  making  sad  inroads  upon  his  scan^ 
means. 

Soon  after  settling  in  London,  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
famous  Dr.  Lettsom,  then  considerably  advanced  in  years,  who 
was  anxious  to  have  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  prevailed  the  previous  summer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  which,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
Dorsey  had  so  well  studied  during  his  residence  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital. The  British  physician  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  freely  availed  himself,  for  that  purpose,  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  young  transatlantic  brother,  although  the 
latter  had  brought  no  letters  to  him. 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  under  date  of  the  21st  of 
March,  Dorsey  observes :  ^^  I  am  very  fortunate  in  being  situa- 
ted in  Mr.  Nicholson's  house.  He  is  Home's  particular  friend, 
and  very  sensible,  and  I  trust  I  derive  some  advantage  from 
his  conversation.  He  is  the  nephew  of  a  Scotch  general  whom 
I  met  at  Home's, — General  Frazer,  a  veteran,  who  lost  an  eye 
at  the  battle  of  Germantown  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  is 
fond  of  Americans,  and  has  treated  me  with  Tery  great  polite- 
ness." 

.  .  .  *^  Home  continues  to  treat  me  very  kindly.  He  lately 
introduced  me  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  one  of  his  converzationetj 
which  are  held  every  Sunday  evening,  and  are  attended  by  all 
the  literati  of  London.  He  has  given  me  his  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  season,  where  I  hear  chemical 
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lectures  in  the  evening,  and  where  a  vast  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  nobles  collect  to  listen  to  Mr.  Davy  and  the 
other  lecturers.  The  reputation  of  this  Institution  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  price  of  subscription  which  was  £50 
is  now  jC120,  and  this  sum  purchases  only  two  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  reading-room,  and  lectures,  and  laboratory,  all  of 
which  are  very  splendid.  The  theatre,  where  the  lectures  are 
read,  is  capable  of  containing  nine  hundred  persons,  and  is 
often  full.  I  commonly  see  from  two  to  three  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  street  about  the  door  is  crowded  with 
coaches  and  chariots,  with  coronets,  &c.,  so  fashionable  a  science 
18  chemistry/' 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Mr.  Davy,  mentioned  !n 
the  above  extract,  was  the  poor  Cornwall  boy,  the  son  of  a 
carver  in  wood  at  Penzance,  and  the  apprentice  of  an  apothe- 
cary, who,  then  hardly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  just  enter- 
ing open  that  glorious  career  of  discovery  and  usefulness^ 
which  made  him  the  great  philosopher  and  chemist  of  his  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lecturers  and  experimenters  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  The  vast  audiences  which  he  already 
drew  when  Dorsey  heard  him  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
resort  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  circles  of  the  English  metro- 
polis, were  a  testimonial,  such  as  no  young  man  probably  ever 
received  before  or  since. 

The  opinion  which  Dr.  Dorsey  formed  of  the  surgeons  of 
London  was  not  always  very  flattering.  Writing  on  the  17  th 
of  March,  he  says :  ''  Home  let  mo  into  a  wonderful  secret  to- 
day, which  is  that,  in  operating  on  the  eye,  we  should  always 
wait  till  it  becomes  fixed.  This  Dr.  Physick  has  taught  his 
pupils  these  five  years.  Home  thinks  that  in  one  of  a  hundred 
cases  the  artificial  pupil  may  succeed.  I  saw  it  succeed  in  three 
cases  out  of  three."  This  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  practice 
of  his  uncle. 

"  This  morning  Mr.  G.,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  George's, 
trepanned  a  woman  at  Dr.  P.'s  request.  She  had  been  some 
time  in  the  Hospital  with  most  obstinate  headache.  He  sawed 
away  till  he  got  through  the  skull  and  dura  mater ;  they  both 
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came  out  together,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
woman  will  die.  Is  not  this  licensed  murder?  One  learns, 
however,  from  other  people's  blunders." 

He  considered  Home  and  Cooper  as  the  only  really  good 
surgeons  he  had  met  with  in  London  ;  all  the  rest  he  thought 
very  indiflferent,  and  some  positively  bad.  As  to  the  science 
and  practice  of  surgery,  his  opinion  was  that  we  were  in  ad- 
vance of  our  British  brethren. 

Arriving  at  London  in  mid-winter,  when  the  lecturing  season 
was  in  full  operation,  Dorsey  devoted  himself  diligently  to  his 
professional  pursuits,  eschewing  almost  entirely  general  society 
and  public  amusements.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sessions  of 
the  schools  had  fairly  terminated,  he  found  himself  at  leisare 
to  accept  the  invitations  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  to  visit  the 
theatres,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest. 

In  April,  he  was  present  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  at  the  London  Tavern,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  occasion,  the  company  numbering  about 
three  hundred,  and  the  table  literally  groaning  under  every  possi- 
ble delicacy  of  the  season.  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  Quaker  doctor,  as 
he  was  styled,  presiding.  From  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  re- 
stored to  life  by  the  exertions  of  the  Society  the  previous  jenr^ 
were  present,  and  walked  in  procession  after  dinner,  each 
carrying  a  Bible,  bearing  upon  its  back,  in  large  gold  letters, 
the  following  inscription  :  '*  The  gift  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  instituted  1774."  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Society's  efforts,  Dorsey  adds,  2859  persons,  apparently  dead, 
had  been  resuscitated. 

In  May  he  visited  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  as  he 
expresses  it,  he  luckily  heard  the  most  celebrated  speakers  of 
the  day,  as  Fox,  Pitt,  Addington,  Tierney,  Canning,  Poultney, 
and  several  others.  "  The  eloquence  of  Pitt,"  he  remarks,  "is 
beyond  everything.  Fox's  rapid  and  persuasive  manner  is 
far  less  graceful  and  commanding  than  the  smooth,  easy  flow- 
ing style  of  his  rival ;  but  they  are  both  far,  very  far  superior 
to  any  other  men,  perhaps,  now  living.     Fox,  however,  will 
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bATe  no  share  in  the  administration,  and  the  wits  say  he  is 
caoght  in  his  own  trap.  Pitt  has  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and 
18  now  prime  minister." 

A  yisit  to  Somerset  House,  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
puntings  by  the  Royal  Academy,  afforded  him  but  little 
gratification  ;  few  of  the  pieces  displayed  any  genuine  artistic 
skilly  and  there  was,  withal,  very  little  variety,  the  great 
majority  being  portraits. 

Invited  to  spend  an  evening  with  Dr.  Lettsom,  at  his  resi- 
dence, three  miles  from  London,  Dorsey  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  five  hundred  persons.  The  cards  had  been  issued 
three  weeks  previously.  The  house  was  large,  the  company 
intelligent  and  fashionable,  the  supper  elegant,  the  whole  scene 
diarming.  The  strawberries  provided  for  the  occasion,  but 
then  out  of  season,  cost  about  nine  pence  a  piece, — a  pretty 
little  snm  for  a  London  doctor !  The  party  was  a  conversa-' 
mne^  and  well  did  it  fulfil  its  object.  '^  The  chattering  of  the 
ladies,'*  says  Dorsey,  *^  pleased  me  much  better  than  a  lecture 
of  an  hour  on  an  eclipse,  an  Egyptian  mummy,  a  rusty  medal, 
or  the  horizontal  parallax." 

We  give  one  more  extract  illustrative  of  his  doings  in 
London :  ^*  Home  laughs  at  my  spring-lancet,  which  is  ugly 
enough ;  I  never  had  but  the  one,  and  this  is,  at  present,  very 
dirty  for  the  want  of  use.  He  calls  it  the  doctor's  mode  of 
bleeding !  He  is  very  friendly  to  me.  His  wife  gives  me 
occasionally  lessons  of  great  use  to  my  manners,  always  at 
my  particular  request.  She  is  extremely  etiquetticalj  and  I 
am  always  making  some  awkward  blunder ;  for  instance,  in 
handing  Miss  Thomson,  her  daughter,  out  of  the  carriage,  I 
hmded  her  in  the  gutter.  She  asked  me  to  accompany  them 
to  the  theatre,  and  we  were  seated  in  the  stage-box.  I  went  with- 
out a  cocked-hat,  because  I  had  none,  and  Nicholson's,  which 
I  commonly  use  on  such  occasions,  was  locked  up,  and  he  from 
home.  We  dined  on  turbot  some  days  ago,  and  I  unluckily 
laked  Mrs.  Home  for  some  seal !  Last  week,  I  dined  there 
with  stockings  of  a  nankeen  color,  which  are  very  dashing, 
md  I  thought  I  was  quite  stylish ;  Mr.  Home  insisted  that  I 
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had  on  Mrs.  St.  Leger's  stockingSy  one  of  the  Covent  Garden 
performers.  Bat  all  these  are  great  lessons,  and  I  shall  never 
again  sport  yellow  stockings  at  Mr.  Home's.  He  enjoys 
laughing  more  than  anybody  I  know,  and  forces  all  his  com* 
pany  to  laugh  at  his  pans  and  odd  remarks." 

Home,  whose  name  occars  so  often  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  under 
whom  he  studied  his  profession.  He  was  a  nati?e  of  Green- 
law Castle,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  and  after  receiving  his 
license,  he  practised  surgery,  with  great  eclat,  in  the  British 
metropolis  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  of 
various  works  on  Surgery,  besides  contributing  numerous  arti- 
cles to  '^  The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London,"  and  to  dif- 
ferent medical  periodicals.  Raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 
in  1813,  he  was  sergeant-surgeon  to  George  lY,  and  after- 
wards to  William  lY,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  died  in  1832.  After  his 
death,  it  was  proved,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  had  burnt  some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  papers, 
having,  as  was  supposed,  previously  availed  himself  of  their 
contents.  To  this  man,  rendered  infamous  by  this  act  of 
treachery,  Dorsey  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Physick.  who  had  made  his  acquaintance  during  his  sojourn 
in  London  ten  years  previously,  and  thus  arose  that  inters 
change  of  civilities  so  frequently  referred  to  by  the  young 
American  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  home. 

Quitting  London,  Dorsey  travelled  by  way  of  Holland  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June.  He  found 
France,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  very  curious  kind  of 
country,  all  the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  respecting  it  being 
erroneous.  ^'  I  supposed,"  says  he,  '*  Europe,  in  every  part  of 
it  through  which  I  should  travel,  to  be  very  thickly  settled ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  there  are  miles  of  road  without  a  house  on 
either  side.  The  fact  is,  villages  are  very  numerous,  and 
people  do  not  live  so  scattered  as  in  America.  Most  of  the 
towns  bear  strong  marks  of  the  wars  by  which  they  have  suf- 
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The  hospitals  are  large,  but  not  so  clean  as  could  be  wished. 
A  dresser  of  Beyer's  was  removing  a  bandage  from  a  fractured 
leg  the  other  day,  when,  upon  lifting  the  first  turn,  a  nest  of 
about  a  dozen  bugs  took  the  alarm  and  dispersed  themselres 

over  the  bed Fractures  turn    out   very  well   and 

straight.  The  after-treatment  of  operations  is  very  bad  ;  and 
in  operating,  they  seldom  save  skin  enough.  This  I  must 
say, — they  are  not  scared  at  trifles.  I  saw  the  radial  artery 
cut  in  removing  a  tumor ;  the  hemorrhage  was  very  great, 
and  Mons.  Dubois,  very  coolly,  took  up  the  vessel  in  a  pair  of 
forceps,  for  they  use  neither  the  tenaculum  nor  needle  here,  and 
secured  it.  But  of  all  the  cruel  operations  I  ever  witnessed, 
I  never  saw  one  which  gave  me  more  pain  than  one  performed 
by  Dubois  for  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux.  It  consisted  in  ap- 
plying a  piece  of  dry  moxa  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
face.  This  was  set  on  fire,  and  suffered  to  bum  to  ashes,  in 
spite  of  all  the  patient's  agony.  How  he  could  submit  to  it  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  really  thought  the  bust  of  old  Ambrose 
Pard,  which  was  directly  over  his  head,  frowned  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  cruelty.  The  reason  assigned  for  not  using  the 
caustic  is  that  the  slough  will  be  deeper." 

The  following  anecdotes,  with  which  we  bring  these  extracts 
to  a  close,  are  interesting  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Allud* 
ing  to  Mr.  McClure,  the  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Paris,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  settle  the  Louisiana 
questions,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  at  Paris,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible men  he  had  ever  met  with,  he  states  that,  upon  leaving 

America,  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Dr. with  a  box  for 

Professor  Fabricius,  of  Sweden,  a  great  insect-monger,  and  by 
all  accounts  a  most  learned  character.  **  McClure  took  great 
care  of  the  box  ;  and,  calling  upon  the  savant,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  several  literati,  convened  on  the  occasion. 
They  were  all  eager  to  see  the  contents  of  the  box,  and,  as 
Virgil  says,  ^Intenta  que  or  a  tenebant'  McClure  procured  it. 
Fabricius  trembled  while  he  opened  it.  Monies  parturiuni* 
naseitur  must    No  sooner  had  he  removed  the  lid  than  the 
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box  fell  from  his  hand.  He  coolly  thanked  Mr.  McClare  for 
bis  attention  to  the  doctor's  commands,  but  thought  his 
eoontryman  might  have  sent  him  something  else  than  a 
potato-fly ! 

'*I  hare  seen  his  Imperial  Majesty.  He  is  extremely  plain 
in  bis  dress,  and  the  people  generally  are  much  more  so  than 
formerly.  The  lower  classes  are  many  of  them  gaudy.  I  was 
macb  diverted  in  walking  through  a  small  dirty  alley  to  see  a 
fishmonger  selling  carp,  and  a  barber  behind  him  dressing  his 
head !  but  powder  is  almost  universally  worn  by  middle-aged 
people.  A  beggar  accosted  me  in  the  street,  with  his  head 
elegantly  dressed  and  a  cocked  hat  upon  it,  and  solicited  alms. 
I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  him,  being  a  bad  French  scholar, 
but  bowed  civilly  with,  Marmeurje  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour^  but 
my  civility  did  not  do ;  he  wanted  alms,  and  to  do  the  beggars 
justice  they  speak  plainer  French  than  any  other  people." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Dorsey,  in  his  letters  from 
Paris,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  other  surgeons  than  Dubois 
and  Boyer.  He  could  certainly  not  have  overlooked  Sabatier, 
who,  although  far  advanced  in  life,  was  still  connected,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  with  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  His  great  work  on 
Operative  Surgery  must  have  been  the  text-book  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  French  metropolis ;  and  one  would  suppose  that 
Yankee  curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  would  have  prompted  the 
young  American  to  seek  out  the  author  who  was  hardly  more 
distinguished  for  his  professional  than  for  his  general  scholar- 
ship. He  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  was  also  familiar  with  the  English,  Italian,  and  German 
languages,  conversing  fluently  in  all.  He  was  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  first  upon  whom  that  great 
man  bestowed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  in 
1811,  leaving  behind  him  an  imperishable  name. 

Dubois  was  better  known,  in  his  day,  as  an  obstetrician  than 
18  a  surgeon.  It  was  he  who  attended  Maria  Louisa  in  her 
perilous  confinement,  and  who,  fearing  the  result,  asked  the 
Emperor  which  he  should  attempt  to  save,  in  the  event  of 
necessity,   the  mother  or   the  child.     The  answer  of   the 
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monarch  is  well  known  :  "  The  mother,  if  either  most  be  sacri- 
ficed." 

Bojer  was  chief  snrgeon  at  La  Charitfe,  a  dull  lecturer  and 
a  heavy  operator,  bat  a  man  of  vast  science  and  attainment. 
His  anatomical  and  surgical  writings  have  given  him  an  endur- 
ing world-wide  reputation. 

Dorsey  is  equally  silent  about  Dupuytren,  who,  a  young 
man  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  destined  to  play  so  illustrions 
a  figure,  as  the  greatest  surgeon  France  has  ever  produced. 
He  had  been  elected  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  in 
1803,  and  must  have  been  a  very  busy  personage,  even  at  that 
period,  although  he  was  the  senior  of  Dorsey  only  by  six  years. 
Felletan,  another  glorious  name  in  surgery,  was,  at  that  time, 
and  up  to  1815,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dupuytren,  sur- 
geon-in-chief of  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  Desault,  a  child  of  genius, 
rich  in  talent,  melancholy,  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  gay  and 
fashionable  world  around  him,  had  died,  and  Bichat,  his  illus- 
trious pupil,  the  founder  of  general  anatomy,  had  followed  him 
only  a  short  time  before  Dorsey's  visit. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1804,  Dr.  Dorsey  found  himself  on 
board  the  ship  *'  Old  Tom,"  in  Hampton  Roads,  on  his  voyage 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  in  the  following  month,  after 
an  absence  of  one  year,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  active  and 
arduous  studies.  Immediately  upon  his  return,  he  opened  an 
office  in  his  native  city,  and  by  his  assiduous  attention  and 
affable  deportment,  so  essential  to  success,  soon  acquired  busi- 
ness, although  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  it  became  at 
all  lucrative,  notwithstanding  he  enjoyed  largely  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  whom,  as  during  his  pupilage,  he  again  assisted 
in  his  operations  and  private  practice.  In  1807,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  adjunct-professor  of  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  the  frequent  indisposition  of  Dr.  Physick,  the 
principal.  The  new  duties  thus  devolved  upon  him,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  most  young  men  are  still  pursuing  their 
elementary  studies,  were  discharged  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity.     He  was  obliged  not  only  to  prepare  the  subject  for 
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the  demonstratioDS  in  the  amphitheatre,  but,  whenever  his  uncle 
itMB  unable  to  attend,  also  to  lecture.  Young  and  inexpe- 
rienced as  he  was  as  a  teacher,  such  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  that 
he  took  at  once  a  firm  stand  in  his  new  position,  winning  the 
confidence,  and  even  eliciting  the  admiration  of  his  pupils. 
His  articulation,  at  first  rapid  and  somewhat  confused,  by 
reason  of  a  natural  impediment  in  his  speech,  became  gradu- 
ally more  easy  and  distinct ;  and  his  manner,  originally  em- 
barrassed, composed  and  dignified.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
destined  to  make  his  mark  as  a  brilliant  teacher,  and  every 
day  he  acquired  new  popularity  and  new  friends.  His  industry 
and  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  His  whole  soul  was  engrossed 
by  his  profession,  and  from  this  nothing  could  divert  his  atten- 
tion, neither  the  blandishments  of  society  nor  the  syren  voice 
of  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  and  arduous  occupations,  Dr. 
Dorsey  found  leisure,  in  1807,  to  marry  Maria,  daughter 
of  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  distinguished 
for  his  benevolence  and  acts  of  public  generosity.  By  this 
alliance  he  had  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 
still  survive.  The  former,  speaking  of  his  father  at  this  time 
in  a  MS.  sketch  of  his  life,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  ob- 
serves :  ^^  Dr.  Dorsey's  efforts  to  attain  professional  .eminence 
now  began  to  meet  with  that  signal  success  to  which  intelligent 
perseverance  entitled  them,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
practice."  Mrs.  Dorsey  died  in  1833,  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  devoted  friends. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Dorsey  commenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  '*  Elements  of  Surgery,"  which  were  finally  published 
in  1813,  in  two  small  octavo  volumes,  illustrated  by  engravings. 
Of  the  character  of  this  work,  the  success  of  which  was  com- 
plete, further  mention  will  be  made  presently.  It  is  sufficient 
BOW  to  state  that  it  greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  readily  led  to  the  acquisition  of  business.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  he  had  received,  several  years  previously, 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  a 
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position  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  additional  field  for  clinical  observation,  so  necessary  to  one 
engaged  in  expounding  the  principles  of  the  art  and  science  of 
surgery. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  made  his  debut  as  an  author, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  rendered  vacant  by  the  transfer  of 
Dr.  Chapman  to  the  professorship  of  Medicine,  the  incumbent 
of  which,  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  well-known  as  an  emi- 
nent teacher,  practitioner,  and  naturalist,  had  recently  died. 
Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  published 
a  ^'  Syllabus  of  his  Course  of  Lectures,"  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils,  giving  a  systematic  classification  of  the  various  articles 
of  the  materia  medica,  with  a  succinct  account  of  their  virtues 
and  doses.  This  appointment  he  filled  until  the  spring  of  1818, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  lamented  Wistar, 
he  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy ;  a  de- 
partment of  science  which  he  had  already  previously  assisted 
in  illustrating  as  the  adjunct  of  Physick ;  and  which,  by  his 
subsequent  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  was  now  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  adorn.  But  Providence  had  ordained  otherwise.  The 
new  incumbent  was  hardly  permitted  even  to  open  the  doors  of 
his  new  office.  Death,  intent  upon  an  illustrious  victim,  struck 
him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  fondest  hopes  and  anticipations, 
consigning  him  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  and  thus  blasting  forever 
the  cherished  expectations,  not  only  of  his  family  and  intimate 
friends,  but  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  whole 
American  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Dorsey  early  became  an  author.  His  "  Elements  of  Sur- 
gery" were  published  in  1813,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  when  he 
was  hardly  thirty  years  of  age.  The  work,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  students  and  junior  practitioners,  was  received 
with  much  favor  both  at  home  and  abroad.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  the  only  text-book  of  our  schools,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery  by  Dr.  Gib- 
son, that  it  finally  lost  its  hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  pupil. 
It  was  early  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  in  whose  university  it 
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long  maintaiDed  its  supremacy  in  the  class-room.  A  second 
edition  was  issued  by  the  author  in  1818,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  lamented  death ;  and,  in  1828,  a  third  edition  ap- 
peared, with  notes  by  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  himself  afterwards  so 
distinguished  as  a  skilful  and  accomplished  surgeon.  For  many 
years  the  work  has  been  out  of  print ;  and  having  served  its 
day  and  generation,  it  is  destined  to  sleep  quietly  upon  the 
shelf  in  company  with  similar  productions  in  other  departments 
of  science  and  literature,  proud  at  having  achieved  the  objects 
of  its  mission. 

In  looking  at  the  '^  Elements  of  Surgery"  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  there  are  several  circumstances  especially  deserving  of 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  written  when  Dorsey  was 
quite  a  young  man,  and,  consequently,  at  an  age  when  he  could 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  enlarged  personal  experience. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  the  advantages,  both  as  pupil  and 
relative,  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Physick,  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  most  extensive  and  diversified 
in  the  country ;  attracting,  as  he  did,  cases  from  all  sections  of 
the  Union  ;  he  had  been  a  diligent  student  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  during  his  residence  abroad  he  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  the  charitable  institutions  of  London  and  Paris. 
Moreover,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  rapidly  acquired 
business  as  a  private  practitioner.  These  circumstances,  then, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  re- 
sponsible task  he  had  undertaken  of  composing  an  elementary 
treatise  on  surgery ;  a  book  that  should  supply  a  want  in  the 
medical  literature  of  the  country. 

Secondly,  the  author  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  surgical 
literature  of  England  and  France,  and  could  therefore  avail 
himself  of  the  resources  of  those  countries  in  the  composition 
of  his  work  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  its  most  valu- 
able features.  The  volumes  everywhere  exhibit  evidence  of  the 
liberal  use  which  he  made  of  the  labors  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  without  sharing  any  of  the  prejudices  and  jealousies 
which  at  that  time  existed  between  the  English  and  French ; 
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and  which,  even  at  this  day,  are  not  entirely  nprooted.  The 
author  acknowledged,  in  an  especial '  manner,  his  obligations 
to  John  Hunter,  Benjamin  Bell,  Desault,  and  Boyer,  of  whose 
surgical  writings  the  practitioners  of  the  United  States  were, 
until  then,  almost  wholly  ignorant.  He  often  borrowed  whole 
passages  from  them,  or  limited  himself  to  condensing  and  para- 
phrasing their  import,  interspersed  with  his  own  views  or  those 
of  Physick,  whose  methods  and  results  of  practice  figure  largely 
throughout  the  work. 

Thirdly,  the  style  of  the  work  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  plain 
and  easy  of  comprehension,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
ornament,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
student,  the  more  so  because  it  was  eminently  practical.  The 
first  edition  was  issued  hastily,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
errors,  literary  and  typographical,  which  disfigure  its  pages. 
The  plates  illustrative  of  the  work  were  designed  and  en- 
graved principally  by  Dorsey  himself,  and  in  a  style  which, 
considering  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time,  did  great  credit  to 
his  taste  and  skill. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  Elements  was  complete,  indeed 
triumphant,  as  is  established  by  the  fact  that  it  was  universally 
employed  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools  of  this  country  and  also 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  passed  through  three  large  editionS| 
the  last  after  the  decease  of  the  author.  Much  of  this  success 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  compendious  form  of  the  work  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  style,  to  the  fact  that  it  comprised  a  full 
abstract  of  the  views  and  experience  of  the  '^  Father  of  Ame- 
rican Surgery,"  the  illustrious  uncle  of  the  author,  and  to  the 
absence  of  foreign  and  domestic  competitors.  The  system  of 
republication,  since  so  extensively  carried  on  in  this  country, 
was  then  in  an  embryotic  state ;  and  the  only  native  work  on 
surgery  was  the  little  hand-book,  issued  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  by  Dr.  John  Jones,  at  one  time  professor  of 
surgery  at  New  York,  and  subsequently  the  family  physician 
of  Washington  during  the  residence  of  that  great  and  good 
man  in  this  city.     Had  Dorsey's  life  been  spared  ten  years 
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longer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  produced  a 
great  work  destined  to  reflect  the  state  of  surgical  science  and 
literature  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to 
transmit  his  name  to  the  remotest  ages  as  a  great  surgical 
author.  As  it  was,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  literature  in  the  United 
States. 

Dorsey  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
medical,  literary,  and  scientific.  In  1811,  he  communicated 
to  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytical 
Review,"  the  first  medical  journal  ever  established  in  this  city, 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism,  cured  by  tying  the 
external  iliac  artery,  the  first  example  of  the  kind  that  had  oc- 
curred in  this  country.  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  London,  had  per- 
formed a  similar  operation  in  1796,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery,  but  the  patient  died  of  the  effects ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1806,  after  two  other  attempts,  that  his  skill  was 
finally  crowned  with  success.  Dorsey's  patient  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  the  tumor,  which  had  been  forming  for  nearly  two 
years,  was  of  uncommon  size,  its  shortest  diameter  being  four 
inches,  and  the  longest  nearly  five.  The  operation  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Physick 
and  Dr.  Hartshorne,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not  half  an 
ounce  of  blood  was  lost.  In  passing  the  ligature,  which  came 
away  on  the  fourteenth  day,  great  aid  was  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  flexible  blunt  bodkin,  inserted  into  the  jaws  of  a  pair 
of  curved  forceps,  known  as  the  instrument  devised  by  Physick 
for  securing  the  pudic  artery,  when  wounded  in  lithotomy. 
The  report'  of  the  case,  an  abstract  of  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  "Elements  of  Surgery,"  was  accompanied 
by  a  graphic  drawing. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  same  work  is  to  be  found  an 
"account  of  a  large  wen,"  successfully  extirpated  by  Dorsey, 
the  paper  having  originally  been  published  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  its  new  series.  The  case  was  remarkable  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  tumor,  its  circumfe- 
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rence  at  the  thickest  part,  vertically,  being  nearly  four  feet, 
and  horizontally  three  feet  one  inch  and  a  half.  It  was  at- 
tached, by  a  broad  base,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and 
gave  the  patient,  a  negress  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  appear- 
ance in  walking  as  if  she  were  carrying  a  large  and  heavy  sac 
Its  weight,  after  removal,  was  twenty-five  pounds.  Although 
described  under  the  vague  name  of  "  wen,"  it  was  doubtless  of 
a  fatty  nature ;  a  circumstance  rendered  the  more  probable  by 
its  immense  bulk,  its  pendulous  form,  its  tardy  growth,  and  its 
innocuous  character.  The  bleeding  was  said  to  have  been  very 
insignificant,  owing,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tient, fifteen  minutes  before  the  operation  was  commenced,  was 
placed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Physick,  on  her  face  on  the  table, 
while  assistants  were  directed  to  elevate  and  compress  the  tumor 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  empty  it  as  completely  as  possible  of 
blood.  "I  was  greatly  delighted,"  says  Dorsey,  "to  perceive 
the  change  in  the  size  of  the  superficial  veins,  which  resulted 
from  this  simple  expedient ;  many  of  them  contracted,  and 
could  not  bo  discerned." 

His  literary  contributions  appeared  chiefly  in  "  The  Portfolio," 
published  in  this  city  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Joseph 
Dennie,  and  at  that  time  the  only  literary  periodical  of  any 
note  in  the  United  States.  The  journal  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  was  everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  regarded  as  the 
exponent  of  American  taste,  talent,  and  criticism.  To  ita 
pages  Dorsey  occasionally  sent  a  poetic  effusion,  generally 
dashed  off  in  the  leisure  moments  of  his  practice,  without,  it 
may  be  supposed,  much  study  or  care  in  regard  to  composition. 
Most  of  the  pieces  are,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  uncommon 
rhythmical  beauty,  force  of  expression,  and  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  would  be  worthy,  were  they  collected,  of  a  permanent  place 
in  our  lighter  literature.  The  poem,  entitled, "  Reflections  on  the 
Incomprehensibility  of  God,"  written  in  1805,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  embodies  uncommon 
vigor  of  thought  and  power  of  description,  and  breathes  through- 
out a  feeling  of  piety  worthy  of  Dante  and  of  Milton.     It  com- 
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priBes  nearly  two  hundred  lines,  and  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  written  with  unnsual  care. 

In  1806,  Dorsey  took  leave  of  his  muse,  in  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  forcibly  depicts  her  artful  wiles,  and  the  im- 
portance of  yielding  himself  up  to  the  more  solid  studies  of 
Locke,  Newton,  Hunter,  and  other  great  lights  of  modern  phi- 
losophy and  science.  That  he  was  not,  however,  able  alto- 
gether to  resist  her  blandishments,  appears  by  the  fact  that  he 
occasionally,  after  this  period,  indulged  his  taste  for  versifica- 
tion. A  fondness  for  poetry  was  evidently  deeply  implanted 
in  his  breast ;  and  although  he  felt  that  his  muse  was  a  dan- 
gerous companion,  he  found  it  impossible  wholly  to  abandon 
her.  Even  his  prose  writings  strongly  partook  of  the  poetical. 
His  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  course  of  anatomy,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  only  a  few  hours  before  he 
was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness,  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  muse.  The  subjoined  extracts  from  this  dis- 
course, which  has,  I  believe,  never  been  printed,  will  serve  to 
show  how  beautifully  the  newly  elected  teacher  portrayed  the 
uses  of  anatomy  before  his  young  auditors,  and  how  he  would 
have  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  dead  subject  as  it  lay  before 
him,  on  the  table  in  the  amphitheatre,  had  he  been  spared  to  enter 
fully  upon  his  professorial  labors. 

*^  Placed  in  a  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of 
creation, — *a  little  lower  than  the  angels,* — ^but  superior,  very 
far  superior  to  all  other  animated  beings  which  surround  us,  it  is 
in  every  respect  proper  that  we  should  know  ourselves,  and  what 
was  intended  by  the  poet  to  express  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mind  of  man,  is  equally  true  with  respect 
to  his  corporeal  organs  and  functions.  In  every  sense,  ^the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Man  is  justly  considered 
the  most  perfect  animal.  He  possesses  faculties  and  organs, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  himself ;  some,  however,  he  enjoys 
in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  in  some  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  surpass  him.  He  can  neither  soar  with  the  eagle,  nor 
fellow  the  finny  tribes  through  the  depths  of  ocean.  Hb  smell 
is  less  acute  than  that  of  the  greyhound,  his  sight  less  piercing 
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than  the  hawk's.  In  strength  he  is  surpassed  by  the  elephant, 
in  fleetness  by  the  reindeer.  The  reasons  are  obvious, — his 
mental  powers  render  these  endowments  useless,  and  place 
them  all  at  his  command.  He  has  dominion  ^  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  All  are  made  tributary 
to  his  wants  and  even  his  caprices.     Should  it  be  demanded, 

'  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eje  ?' 

The  answer  is  a  good  one — 

'  For  this  plain  reason<^man  is  not  a  flj.* 

'^The  various  organs  which  compose  the  human  structure  can- 
not be  comprehended  unless  they  are  very  distinctly  seen ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  them  to  view,  various  artifices  have  been 
contrived,  by  which  different  kinds  of  organization  are  rendered 
obvious.  For  this  purpose,  the  anatomist  has  recourse  to  dead 
bodies,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  in  succession  exhibited 
and  explained.  In  this  species  of  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
much  violence  is  done  to  our  natural  feelings.  An  instinctive 
horror  of  death  seems  recognized  by  the  whole  human  race. 
It  was  the  curse  pronounced  on  sin  ;  it  is  a  state  to  which  we 
are  all  doomed ;  a  state  full  of  mystery,  and  one  which  ushers 
us  into  new  modes  of  existence,  of  which  we  can  now  have  no 
distinct  conceptions : — 

'  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  roust  we  pass  I* 

These  are  considerations  which  render  it  impossible  for  living 
man  to  approach  with  indifference  the  confines  of  the  tomb. 

^*  There  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  the  task  appears 
loathsome  and  disgusting.  To  seek  for  knowledge  ^  'mid  skulls 
and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms  ;'  to  behold  the  changes  which 
the  fair  frame  of  beauty  is  destined  to  suffer ;  the  ruddy  glow 
of  health  changed  to  the  dimrfaue  of  putrefaction — 
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pupils.  Their  feelings  and  their  intellects  acknowledged  his 
sway  ;  these  he  enlightened  by  the  purest  rays  of  science,  and 
those  he  captivated  by  the  unaffected  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

^^  He  was  not  one  of  those  described  by  a  late  writer,  *  pro- 
fessors enjoying  the  admiration  of  their  young  pupils,  assuming 
a  decided  and  dictatorial  character,  affecting  to  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  everything,  and  to  have  overcome  every  difficulty, 
either  by  the  natural  powers  of  their  own  minds,  or  by  severity 
of  study,  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.'  No  ! 
he  was  modest,  and  whenever  doubts  or  difficulties  existed,  he 
acknowledged  them,  and  ^  if  truth  lay  beyond  his  reach,  he 
confessed  his  ignorance  with  a  decent  and  becoming  sense  of 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature.' 

^^  Were  I  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  method  of  teaching,  I 
should  say  that  its  striking  feature  was  extreme  solicitude  to 
force  upon  each  of  iis  pupils  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
an  utter  disregard  to  every  meretricious  method  of  enhancing 
his  own  reputation,  by  obtrusive  displays  of  his  learning  or 
accomplishments.  Happy  had  it  been  for  you,  gentlemen, 
happy  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  happy  for  the 
interests  of  science,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  till  some 
successor,  worthy  of  such  a  station,  had  been  raised  to  take  his 
place. 

^^  The  present  incumbent  is  well  aware  that  much  strength 
must  be  necessary  to  flex  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ;  yet  he  ventures 
without  affectation  of  diffidence  to  attempt  it,  and  not  without 
a  hope  that  at  a  future  day  he  shall  have  achieved  by  diligence, 
some  better  claims  to  his  present  distinction.  All  he  can  even 
promise  is  his  honest,  zealous,  and  unremitting  effort  to  dis- 
charge those  duties,  heretofore  performed  by  men  whose  memo* 
ries  are  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  every  votary  to  medical 
science,  and  whose  glory,  no  longer  in  its  zenith,  still  casts 
some  lingering  beams  around  the  horizon,  once  illuminated  by 
their  noontide  splendor." 
I;    ^  The  personal  popularity  of  Dorsey  was  very  great.     The 

warmth  of  his  manner,  his  kind  and  genial  disposition,  his  en- 
thusiasm, the  charm  which  he  threw  around  his  subject,  his  well- 
known  honesty,  and  the  uncommon  interest  which  he  evinced  in 


H 


^  I .  I  ; 
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a  painter  and  an  engraver.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he 
alone  supplied  the  plates  for  his  work  on  Surgery ;  and  seyeral 
landscapes,  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  attest  the 
power  of  his  brush.  With  a  mind  so  versatile,  so  susceptible  to 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  passionately  fond  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  fine 
arts. 

Rich  in  knowledge,  eminently  self-possessed,  and  fertile  in 
resources,  aided  by  a  retentive  memory  and  a  fluent  elocution, 
there  were  few  men  among  Dorsey's  contemporaries,  who  could 
successfully  cope  with  him  in  debate,  or  in  the  systematic  discus- 
sion of  a  professional  topic.  His  displays  before  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Society,  comprising  many  of  the  master-spirits  of 
the  day,  were  generally  highly  creditable  and  effective  efforts. 
"  As  a  debater,"  says  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  eulogy  delivered 
before  the  medical  class,  in  1819, — a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
well  and  intimately,  and  who  loved  him  as  a  brother, — ^^  he 
never  had  a  superior  among  us.  The  style  of  his  speaking  was 
peculiar  and  distinctive.  Destitute  of  rhetorical  pretensions,  it 
had  the  character  of  warm  and  elevated  conversation,  and  while 
it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  the  most  powerful,  it  was 
intelligible  by  its  simplicity  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Equally 
adroit  in  attack  or  defence,  the  resources  he  exhibited  in  these 
contests,  and  especially  when  pressed  by  the  weight  of  an  ad- 
versary, were  surprising,  ai^d  often  drew  forth  strong  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  applause.  It  has  been  objected  to  his 
speaking  that,  though  always  ingenious  and  forcible,  it  was 
occasionally  loose  and  desultory.  But  this  defect  was  visible 
only  in  those  ex  tempore  effusions,  which  escaped  from  him 
without  premeditation  or  reflection,  and  proceeded  in  great 
measure  from  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  and  the  copiousness 
of  his  matter.  Teeming  with  ideas,  and  exuberant  in  facts,  he 
could  not  always  preserve  his  arrangement,  nor  the  chain  of  his 
reasoning,  perspicuous  and  consecutive." 

As  a  surgeon,  considered  in  the  more  lofty  sense  of  that 
term,  his  ability  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre.  Eminently 
conservative  in  his  practice,  he  never  hesitated  to  employ  the 
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knife,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his  thera- 
peutic resources,  and  it  was  upon  such  occasions  that  he  evinced 
the  highest  talent  in  the  art  of  the  operator.  Endowed  with  a 
firm  and  vigorous  mbd,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  relative 
anatomy,  and  early  habituated  to  the  sight  of  blood,  he  went 
about  his  task  with  an  unflinching  eye,  and  a  hand  that  never 
trembled,  however  trying  the  occasion,  or  unexpected  the  emer- 
gency. In  short,  he  was  a  brilliant  operator,  and  an  honest, 
conscientious  surgeon  and  medical  practitioner,  doing  nothing 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,  but  always  for  a  definite  object. 
With  the  exception  of  Physick  and  of  Post,  the  one  the  leading 
surgical  authority  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in 
New  York,  he  had  no  rival  as  an  operator  in  the  country.  Mott 
was  then  just  merging  into  reputation,  full  of  the  promise  that 
was  within  him,  but  it  was  not  until  after  his  young,  ardent,  and 
accomplished  contemporary  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
that  it  reached  its  culminating  point.  His  immortal  operation 
upon  the  innominate  artery,  which  convulsed  the  surgical  world, 
was  performed  only  a  few  months  before  Dorsey's  death. 

Although  Dr.  Dorsey  was  educated  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
his  religious  views  gradually  underwent  a  change,  and  soon 
after  his  marriage,  probably  influenced  by  the  example  of  his 
wife,  he  began  to  attend  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  then 
under  the  joint  guardianship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green, 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
J.  Janeway,  the  latter  of  whom  attended  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  His  mind  was  evi- 
dently early  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  feelings  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  his 
career  as  a  man,  a  practitioner,  a  teacher,  and  a  citizen. 
Shortly  before  he  expired,  he  observed  :  "  I  have  a  desire  to 
live,  and  to  remain  with  my  family,  but  my  desire  to  be  with 
Christ  is  far  greater." 

The  last  illness  of  Dorsey  was  sudden  and  violent.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  1818,  he  delivered  before  his  class,  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleagues  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  introductory  to  his  course  of  lectures  on 
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anatomy,  abounding,  as  already  seen,  in  passages  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  eloquence,  uttered  with  unwonted  fervency; 
and  early  on  the  same  evening,  while  the  praises  which  it 
elicited  from  his  auditors  were  still  resounding  from  their 
lips,  he  was  struck  down  by  that  disease  which  was  destined 
to  consign  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  attack  was  one  of 
typhus  fever,  and  such  was  its  vehemence  that  it  proved  fatal 
in  eleven  days  from  its  commencement,  before  Dorsey  had 
attained  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

The  sad  event  created  much  excitement  throughout  the  city, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  American  medical  profession. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity  that  one  so  young,  so 
promising,  and  so  full  of  talent  and  ambition  should  be  cut  off 
in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness. 
Philadelphia  had  lost  one  of  her  most  valued  and  popular  prac- 
titioners ;  and  the  long  train  of  mourners,  as  they  carried  the 
mortal  remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  attested  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth  in  heartfelt  sobs  arid  sighs,  such  as  the 
good  and  the  virtuous  alone  merit  and  receive  when  called 
away  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labors. 

Dorsey  left  behind  him  no  riches.  Commencing  life  with 
hardly  any  means  other  than  his  professional  knowledge  and 
his  indomitable  zeal  and  industry,  he  died  too  early  to  accumu- 
late wealth  or  to  transmit  any  munificent  estates.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  removed  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Seventh  Streets,  on  Washington  Square,  into  a 
house  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
in  the  city,  furnishing  it  with  great  taste  and  elegance.  The 
Square  was  not  then  what  it  now  is,  one  of  Nature's  lovely 
spots,  laid  out  in  handsome  walks  and  adorned  with  majestic 
trees,  the  air  fragrant  and  redolent  with  the  song  of  birds,  bat 
an  unseemly  and  deserted  common,  serving  as  a  Potter's  field. 
Directly  opposite,  on  Sixth  Street,  stood  the  old  Philadelphia 
Prison.  The  house  now  occupied  by  Dorsey  had  been  only  re- 
cently erected,  and  was  literally  at  the  "  west  end"  of  the 
city.  He  had  been  in  it  but  a  few  days  when  Judge  Peters,  an 
old  and  intimate  friend,  called  to  pay  him  his  respects.  Stand- 
ing at  the  window  opposite  the  Square,  he  facetiously  exclaimed, 
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Among  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  whose  lives  should  be  recorded  with  especial  reference 
to  their  value,  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  few, 
probably,  may  claim  a  higher  place  than  the  subject  of  the 
following  memoir.  Without  claiming  for  Dr.  Bard  great  geniiui 
or  brilliant  talents,  without  asserting  that  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  gifts  superior  to  those  possessed  by  many  who  daily 
embark  in  the  same  pursuits,  yet  will  it,  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  be  perceived  that,  by  industry  in  the  study  of  its 
several  departments,  by  diligence  throughout  a  large  profes- 
sional career,  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  obligations  as  a  prac- 
titioner, and  by  cultivating  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues, 
he  elevated  himself  to  the  very  front  rank  as  a  medical  scholar, 
a  philanthropist,  and  a  citizen.  What  he  attained  may,  by  par- 
suing  a  similar  course,  be  the  lot  of  every  neophyte.  The  path 
which  he  trod  is  open  to  all.  The  objects  for  which  he  success- 
fully contended,  encompass  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  this 
life,  and  secure  a  fadeless  inheritance  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  unexceptionable  character  of  the  man,  the  value  of  the 
example  furnished  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bard,  in  his  social,  religious, 
and  professional  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren  and  with 
the  world,  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  an  adequate  apology  for 
the  length  of  the  following  narrative,  and  the  minuteness  of 
detail  in  private,  social,  and  other  matters,  which  may  not  pos- 
sess interest  to  the  medical  practitioner  exclusively.     Through 
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a  long  and  blameless  life,  he  was  no  less  conspicuous  and  useful 
as  a  relative,  neighbor,  and  Christian,  than  assiduous  and  intel- 
ligent in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  the  physician. 
Believing  that  the  claims  of  the  community  and  of  religion  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  medical  men, 
we  shall  proceed  without  further  preliminary  to  ask  attention  • 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  before  its  conclusion  every  reader  will  be  ready  to  concede 
the  truth  of  the  predictions  already  hazarded  in  relation  to  his 
peculiar  merits. 

The  ancestors  of  Samuel  Bard  preferring  adherence  to  their 
faith,  rather  than  submission  to  the  requisitions  of  an  arbitrary 
decree  of  the  French  government,  became  exiles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  To  the 
same  decree  was  America  indebted  for  many  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution.  Among  the  French  refugees  in  this  country 
may  be  enumerated  the  ancestors  of  Laurens  and  Jay  and 
Boudoin  and  Pintard  and  Boudinot.  To  this  intelligent  class 
of  immigrants  was  she  also  indebted  for  much  of  the  spirit  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  and  the  successful  resistance  to  British 
oppression  and  intolerance. 

Peter  Bard,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Samuel,  on  his 
arrival  in  America,  established  his  residence  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  a  short  distance  above  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  soon  after  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Miss  Marmion, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  also  aban- 
doned country  and  home  from  scruples  of  conscience  and 
sought  their  enjoyment  in  the  New  World.  From  this 
marriage  sprung  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Dr.  John  Bard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  his  times.  Dr.  John  Bard,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Franklin,  received  his  education  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  became  attached  to  the  granddaughter  of  Peter  Falconer, 
another  distinguished  French  refugee,  who  had  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Corn- 
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bury,  gOYernor  of  the  province,  and  fayorite  cousin  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  this  event,  upon  the  first  day  of 
April,  1742,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  was  bom,  and  whilst  his  father  and  family  were  yet 
•residing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1746,  however,  when  his  eldest 
son,  Samuel,  was  but  four  years  old.  Dr.  John  Bard  was  in- 
duced to  remove  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  long  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  among  the  medical  and  literary  men 
of  his  period. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  the  education  of  his 
son  commenced,  by  placing  him  at  the  grammar  school  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  considerable 
merit.  Of  precocity  of  talent,  no  evidence  appears ;  but  the 
few  anecdotes  related  of  his  early  years,  show  the  peculiar 
traits  of  his  character  to  have  been  rather  a  felicity  of  nature 
than  the  tardy  fruits  of  discipline.  He  was,  however,  regarded 
as  a  quick,  industrious,  and  amiable  child ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  his  observant  mother  to  his  master  is  frequently 
cited  to  show  her  opinion  of  his  capacity.  "  If  Peter,"  said 
she,  *'  does  not  know  his  lesson,  excuse  him ;  if  Sam  does  not, 
punish  him,  for  he  can  learn  at  will." 

An  anecdote  is  often  related  which  illustrates  the  high 
regard  of  his  father  for  truthtelling,  and  the  care  he  took  to 
discipline  his  child  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  with  its  effect 
upon  his  after  life.  To  screen  from  punishment  a  servant-boy 
of  about  his  own  age,  who  had  broken  his  father's  cane,  ho 
falsely  took  the  blame  upon  himself;  the  deceit  being  dis- 
covered, his  father  punished  his  falsehood,  whilst  he  praised 
his  generosity.  His  narration  of  this  circumstance  seventy 
years  after  its  occurrence,  shows  the  strength  and  value  of 
such  early  impressions.  The  lesson  he  then  received,  he 
transmitted  to  his  children.  "Any  fault,"  he  used  to  say, 
**may  be  excused  but  want  of  truth." 

Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  tender  care  and  valuable 
instructions  of  his  mother,  who  planted  early  and  deep  in  his 
mind  the  seeds  of  truest  wisdom.      In  a  paper  of  religious 
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reflections,  bearing  the  date  of  his  seventy-first  year,  he  thus 
commemorates  it :  '<  I  thank  God  for  the  tender  and  affection- 
ate care  of  my  mother  through  the  hazards  of  a  sickly  infancy, 
and  for  having  impressed  npon  my  mind,  almost  from  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason,  an  early  sense  of  religion." 

When  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  constitution,  which  from* 
infancy  had  been  feeble,  received  so  severe  a  shock,  by  a  con- 
tinued fever,  that  his  father  judged  it  prudent  to  remove  him, 
for  a  time,  both  from  the  city  and  his  studies.  He  accord- 
ingly passed  the  ensuing  summer  at  Coldenham,  in  the 
family  of  one  of  his  father's  most  distinguished  friends,  Gad- 
wallader  Colden,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province.  His 
residence  in  the  country  not  only  restored  him  to  health,  but 
filled  his  memory  Tvith  pleasing  recollections  both  of  the  society 
and  studies  to  which  it  introduced  him.  In  this  family  resided 
Miss  Colden,  well  known  as  the  correspondent  of  Linnaeus,  and 
in  whose  honor — or  that  of  her  father,  as  is  by  some  contended — 
the  Coldenia  bears  its  name  in  the  Linnsean  Catalogue.  With 
this  lady,  differing  in  years  but  united  in  tastes,  young  Bard 
formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Under  her  instructions,  he 
became  skilful  in  botanizing,  a  pursuit  which  ever  remained 
with  him  a  favorite  amusement,  and  which  owed,  perhaps,  a  part 
of  its  attractions  to  the  pleasing  associations  with  which  it  was 
originally  connected,  since  to  the  end  of  life  he  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  his  instructress  without  some  expression  of 
admiration  or  attachment.  Nor  was  the  obligation  unreturned; 
with  a  degree  of  native  taste,  which  through  life  made  him  a 
delicate,  if  not  a  critical  judge  of  painting,  he  had  united  at 
this  early  age  much  poetical  skill,  which  enabled  him  to  double 
the  value  of  his  companion's  botanical  researches  by  perpetua- 
ting their  transient  beauties  or  peculiarities.  The  delicate  re- 
spect paid  on  the  following  occasion,  excited  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude proportioned  rather  to  his  own  embarrassment  than  the 
importance  of  the  circumstance.  The  first  day  of  his  arrival, 
Mr.  Colden  being  absent,  he  was  called  upon,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  to  ask  a  blessing ;  through  confusion  or  forgetfulness, 
he  began  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
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he  was  seDsible  of  his  mistake,  and  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
sion ;  casting,  however,  a  timid  glance  around,  he  became  re- 
assured by  the  composed  looks  of  the  ladies,  his  auditors,  and 
so  proceeded  gravely  to  its  close,  ^To  this  mistake,  they  never 
made  the  slightest  allusion,  until  the  intimacy  of  friendship 
justified  a  smile  at  his  long  and  unusual  grace. 

With  renovated  health,  a  mind  enlarged  by  new  studies,  and 
manners  improved  by  early  and  constant  intercourse  with  the 
best  society,  he  returned  to  New  York,  to  engage  in  the  severe 
duties  of  collegiate  life. 

His  father,  though  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  early 
classical  education  himself,  justly  regarded  the  studies  of  that 
department,  as  the  broad  and  firm  basis  of  a  refined  and  liberal 
education.  Toung  Bard  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Cutting,  the  classical  teacher  in  Columbia 
College,  as  private  pupil. 

Mr.  Bard  was  among  the  number  of  those  of  that  school  who 
were  distinguished  for  classical  purity,  and  he  always  spoke 
of  his  accomplished  teacher,  not  only  in  terms  of  afi'ection  and 
respect,  but  as  one  to  whose  refined  taste  and  critical  acute- 
ness,  he  owed  whatever  he  himself  possessed  of  either.  In- 
dustrious by  nature,  it  was  here  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  habit  of  early  rising,  which  lengthens  life,  and  doubles  the 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  a  practice  which  he  ever  after- 
wards continued,  and  always  recommended  to  the  young  around 
him  as  the  greatest  source  of  health,  of  leisure  and  enjoyment. 
Daylight  in  summer  and  an  hour  previous  to  it  in  winter, 
seldom  found  him  in  bed,  and  this  practice  trained  him  to 
habits  of  strict  economy  of  time,  and  a  vigorous  employment 
of  it. 

After  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  led  by 
his  own  wishes  and  the  choice  of  his  father,  to  adopt  the  study 
of  the  medical  profession.  His  opening  talents  were  viewed 
by  a  partial  parent  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  so  just  an  estimate 
did  that  parent  place  upon  the  importance  of  being  fully  and 
thoroughly  taught  in  the  several  sciences  upon  which  medicine 
is  based,  that  he  determined  to  educate  him  abroad.     This 
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plan,  though  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
able  medical  instruction  in  this  country  at  that  period,  was 
much  more  consonant  with  the  inclinations  than  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  his  excellent  father. 

The  school  of  Edinburgh  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest 
repute,  and  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  great  source  from 
which  the  young  pupil  was  to  derive  his  medical  education,  and 
form  his  character  for  future  life.  After  much  anxious  prepa- 
ration, at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  young  Bard  bade  adieu  to 
his  native  country,  with  a  mind  stored  with  such  learning  as 
the  colonies  then  afforded,  and  a  heart  not  untutored  by 
parental  instruction. 

He  embarked  in  September,  1761,  at  a  period  when  Great 
Britain  was  at  war  with  France ;  nor  did  he  escape  the  hazards 
incident  to  a  sea  voyage  under  such  circumstances.  The  first 
intelligence  which  his  father  received  from  him,  was  contained 
in  a  letter,  dated  Bayonne  Castle,  announcing  that  in  three 
weeks  after  leaving  New  York,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  now  in  confinement.  It  was  fortunate  for  our 
young  prisoner  that  Dr.  Franklin,  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
father,  then  resided  in  London  as  agent  for  several  of  the 
colonies.  By  his  kind  offices,  the  gloom  of  a  prison  was  soon 
exchanged  for  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  country,  and 
after  five  months*  residence  in  France,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  London. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  brief  as  this  sketch  must  necessarily 
be,  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  short  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  father,  showing  the  thoughtful  and  rigid  economy 
practised  whilst  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  relieved  of  all 
the  restraining  influences  of  home ;  and  commend  the  spirit  of 
accountability  therein  manifested,  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  under  similar  circumstances.  ^^  But  although 
I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  unnecessary  extravagance, 
except  it  was  purchasing  a  German  flute  and  employing  a 
teacher,  in  order  to  pass  my  time  with  some  little  content  in 
the  prison,  I  have,  during  my  stay  in  France,  together  with  my 
expenses  on  my  voyage  and  journey  from  Plymouth,  spent  near 
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forty  pounds  sterling.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very 
extravagant  sum;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  there  was  not 
twenty  shillings,  except  my  flute,  which  I  spent  unnecessa- 
rily." During  the  whole  of  his  five  years'  residence  abroad, 
his  correspondence  with  his  father  and  family  was  full  and 
frequent.  His  letters  bespeak  good  sense  and  warm  feeling, 
and  never  failed  to  cheer  the  heart  of  his  fond  parents  and 
friends.  In  a  letter  from  his  judicious  father,  we  find  the 
following  among  other  excellent  suggestions,  relative  to  the 
objects  deserving  his  chief  attention  during  his  residence  abroad, 
and  which  were  not  lost  upon  the  young  man  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  may  profitably  be  placed  before  all  aspi- 
ring to  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  medical  profession. 

"  There  are  two  things  in  your  residence  abroad  I  have  much 
at  heart :  first,  that  you  should  acquire  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  skilful  physician ;  and  secondly,  that  of  an  easy 
and  well-bred  gentleman.  The  first  is  to  be  attained  by  a 
close  attention  upon  the  duties  assigned  you  by  the  professors, 
and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
science  you  are  studying  is  founded.  The  other  is  by  a  cheer- 
ful, afiiable  behavior,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  your  teachers 
and  equals,  and  by  relaxing  your  mind  in  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  polite  part  of  society,  always,  as  you  have 
heretofore,  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  those  whose  abili- 
ties and  dispositions  will  improve,  as  well  as  entertain  you. 
....  Above  all  things,  my  dear  son,  sufi'er  not  yourself,  by 
any  company  or  example,  to  depart,  either  in  your  conversa- 
tion or  practice,  from  the  highest  reverence  to  God,  and  your 
religion :  always  remembering  that  a  rational  and  becoming 
view  of  these  duties  is  the  most  likely  means  of  influencing 
your  moral  conduct,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  brightest  ingredient 
in  a  gentleman's  character,  naturally  producing  not  only  that 
decent,  chaste,  and  polite  style,  in  common  conversation,  so 
essentially  necessary  in  one  of  your  profession,  but  also  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  virtuous  and  honorable  life." 

Arrived  in  London,  young  Bard  now  entered  upon  the  great 
V\  object  of  bis  visit  with  that  diligence  and  leal,  which  through 
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life  marked  his  character.  His  letters  of  introdnction  were  to 
the  first  men  of  the  age,  by  which  he  became  immediately  in- 
troduced to  Fothergill,  Hunter,  Smith  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, Mackenzie,  and  others.  The  gentleman  under  whose 
pecaliar  instruction  he  placed  himself,  was  Dr.  Alexander 
Russell,  an  able  and  amiable  man,  well  known  by  his  various 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  writings. 

Pursuing  his  studies  here  until  September,  1762,  he  left 
London,  and  repaired  to  the  great  medical  school  at  Edinburgh. 
Here,  as.  in  London,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  characters  of  the  first  eminence.  At  this  time,  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  was  at  the  head  of  the  University,  and 
Rutherford,  Whytt,  the  two  Monros,  father  and  son,  Cullen, 
Hope,  Ferguson,  Gregory,  and  Blair,  were  among  its  teachers. 
Under  such  men  was  Bard  trained,  and  at  this  pile  was  that 
torch  lighted,  which  subsequently  inflamed  many  kindred 
bosoms.  Of  his  teachers  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  so  far 
as  a  young  stranger  can  be  supposed  to  do,  the  friendship  as 
well  as  instruction  ;  was  received  an  inmate  into  the  family  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  continued  to  keep  up  a  frequent  corres- 
pondence with  his  London  instructors,  especially  Dr.  Fother- 

gill. 

With  Dr.  CuUen's  lectures  he  was  peculiarly  delighted ;  in 
matter  he  styles  him,  ^^  that  accurate  professor,"  and  of  his 
manner,  he  says  :  ^^  I  own,  I  think  nothing  can  exceed  it ;  being 
so  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,  that  I  could  listen  to 
him  with  pleasure  for  three  hours  instead  of  one."  Of  Monro's 
anatomical  lectures  he  speaks  highly,  and  comparing  him  with 
Hunter,  says  :  ^'  But  for  want  of  opportunities  for  dissection,  I 
should  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the  change  from  London ; 
but  to  have  a  subject  in  my  possession  here,  would  run  the 
risk  of  banishment,  if  not  of  life."  The  application  of  his 
time,  as  given  by  himself,  afibrds  no  weak  proof  of  his  in- 
dustry and  firmness  of  mind.  Toung  and  ardent,  away  from 
home  and  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  large  metropolis, 
it  affords  an  honorable  example  of  the  conscientious  performance 
of  duty,  and  a  lesson,  not  without  its  use,  to  thoso  who  may 
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be  similarly  circumstanced.  ^^  My  day  in  general/'  says  he^ 
^^  is  thus  spent :  from  seven  to  half  after  ten,  I  am  at  present 
employed  in  the  mathematics,  which  will  soon,  however,  be 
changed  for  professional  reading  and  the  examination  of  my 
notes ;  I  then  dress,  and  am  by  eleven  at  College,  attending 
Professor  Ferguson  until  twelve ;  from  that  hour  until  one,  at 
the  hospital ;  from  one  till  two,  with  Dr.  Cullen ;  from  two  to 
three,  I  allow  to  dinner ;  from  three  to  four,  with  Monro  in 
anatomy ;  from  four  to  five,  or  half  an  hour  after,  I  generally 
spend  at  my  flute,  and  taking  tea,  either  at  a  friend's  room, 
or  with  a  friend  in  my  own :  after  this  I  retire  to  my  study, 
and  spend  from  that  time  until  eleven  o'clock  in  connecting 
my  notes,  and  in  general  reading.  This  is  the  plan  I  have  set 
down  for  myself,  and  am  resolved  to  stick  close  to  it,  for  the 
winter  at  least."  ^^  In  the  summer  I  shall  not  be  so  busy,  but 
have  a  little  time  if  I  do  not  go  to  London,  to  amuse  myself 
with  botany  and  seeing  the  country ;  then  you  shall  have  as 
long  letters  as  you  please  from  me,  for  there  is  nothing  I  take 
more  pleasure  in  than  in  writing  to  you,  unless  it  be  in  hearing 
from  you,  for  in  either  of  these,  especially  the  last,  I  cannot 
help  imagining  myself  conversing  with  you."  "I  am  very 
much  obliged,"  he  goes  on  to  add,  "by  the  good  opinion  my 
New  York  friends  entertain  of  me,  and  hope  I  shall  never,  by 
any  negligence  of  mine,  disappoint  them.  If  liking  a  profession 
be  a  good  omen  of  proficiency,  I  can  assure  you  I  begin  to  be 
most  highly  delighted  with  mine ;  I  daily  discover  so  many 
beauties  in  it,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  first  to  investigate ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  regular  plan  I  have  laid  down,  I  should 
be  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth."  To  a  zeal  thus 
grounded  in  love,  no  labors  seemed  arduous,  nor  any  aims  too 
lofty  to  be  attempted.  This  is  evinced  in  another  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  suggests,  at  that  early  day,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  school  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  a  plan, 
which,  in  his  riper  years,  he  effected,  and  to  which  his  gray 
hairs  brought  reverence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  his  letters  he  fre- 
quently expresses  a  strong  sense  of  gr.atitude  for  his  father's 
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"bounty."  Fully  appreciating  the  effort  it  required  in  his 
then  straitened  circumstances,  to  furnish  the  means  requisite 
for  his  long  residence  abroad,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  I 
do  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  think  of  the  great  expense  you  are 
at  in  my  education,  without  sentiments  of  the  warmest  grati- 
tude ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  much  uneasiness  lest  it  should 
fall  heavily  upon  you."  "  I  am  laying  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage now,  to  return  it  double  when  we  come  to  a  reckoning." 
The  sequel  will  show  that  this  promise,  so  generously  made, 
was  literally  more  than  fulfilled  in  after  life. 

About  this  time,  he  achieved  his  first  triumph  in  scientific 
attainment,  the  record  of  which  we  give  in  his  own  language. 
"  Last  week,  the  judges  for  the  annual  medal,  given  by  the 
professor  of  botany  of  this  University,  examined  the  horttiB 
siecu8  of  the  candidates,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you,  decided  in  my  favor ;  in  consequence  of  which  determina- 
tion, the  medal  is  to  be  publicly  given  to  me  sometime  in  April, 
by  Dr.  Hope." 

To  show  the  variety  of  his  studies  and  exercises,  in  all  of 
which  he  sustained  himself  creditably,  we  copy  the  following 
from  another  letter :  "  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  the  papers  I  read  before  the  medical  society 
this  winter ;  they  may  perhaps  afford  you  half  an  hour's  enter- 
tainment, and  let  you  a  little  into  the  nature  of  that  institution, 
of  which  I  informed  you  some  time  ago  that  I  was  admitted 
a  member."  "In  the  year  1737,  this  Society  was  first  organ- 
ized by  Drs.  Cullen,  Akenside,  and  some  others,  who  are  now 
at  the  head  of  their  profession  here  or  in  London  ;  and  since 
that  time  it  has  had  many  members,  who  have  become  orna- 
ments to  society.  As  it  naturally  has  undergone  many  changes, 
and  now  consists  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  members,  who 
meet  every  Saturday  evening,  in  a  room  in  the  infirmary,  where 
they  dispute  upon  medical  subjects  in  the  following  manner : 
each  member  has,  about  six  months  beforehand,  a  set  of  papers 
given  him  to  write  a  comment  upon,  consisting  of  a  practical 
case,  a  question  on  some  medical  point,  and  an  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates.    Every  Saturday,  a  set  of  these  papers  is  pro- 
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duced  and  read  before  the  Society  by  the  author,  having  circa- 
lated  for  a  week  before  among  its  members,  who  come  prepared 
with  objections,  and  the  author  with  arguments  to  defend  them. 
In  this  exercise  of  disputation,  we  spend  about  four  hours  to  veiy 
good  purpose,  for  we  are  obliged  to  muster  our  whole  stock  of 
knowledge,  to  defend  opinions,  which  are  never  allowed  to 
pass,  without  being  thoroughly  examined;  and  as  there  are 
always  a  number  of  members,  men  of  real  knowledge,  we  young 
men  are  not  allowed  to  be  carried  away  by  false  reasoning, 
nor  led  into  erroneous  opinions." 

The  following  letter  contains  gratifying  information  to  his 
father:  ^'I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a  variety  of  studies; 
besides  my  college  duties,  I  have  two  private  tutors  who  attend 
me.  With  one,  I  spend  an  hour  every  day  in  writing  and 
speaking  Latin ;  with  the  other,  French ;  and  also  three  hours 
in  the  week  with  a  most  excellent  drawing-master.  So  many 
branches,  together  with  reading  practical  authors,  entirely  fill 
up  my  time,  and  are  attended  with  considerable  expense ;  but 
I  hope  I  shall  never  repent  it,  and  that  it  will  one  day  be 
returned  to  me  with  interest.  I  sent  you,  some  time  ago,  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Hope ;  since  that  the  medal  has  been  publicly 
given  to  me,  and  the  enclosed  paragraph  published  on  the 
occasion."  *'  I  had  an  opportunity  this  winter  of  showing  my 
preparations  to  Dr.  Pultney,  a  man  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
world,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  praised  them  much, 
and  assured  me  they  exceded  any  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
presented  me  on  going  away,  with  a  thesis,  with  the  following 
compliment  on  the  first  page :  '  From  the  author  to  Mr.  Bard, 
as  a  small  tribute  of  respect  due  to  his  success  in  cultivating 
botanical  knowledge.' " 

In  the  following  letter  the  father's  fond  anticipations  and  the 
arduous  toils  of  the  son  are,  in  a  good  measure,  consummated* 

Edinburgh,  May  15th,  1765. 
My  dear  Father  :-^ 

My  work  being  now  over,  and  my  mind  at  ease,  I  lay  hold 
of  the  first  opportunnity  of  spending  an  hour  with  yon,  and 
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communicating  to  you  a  little  of  the  satisfaction  I  myself  feel. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  I  received  my  degree,  with  all  the 
form  and  ceremony  usual  upon  such  occasions.  The  two 
Monros,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  were  in  all  my  private  examina- 
tions. My  good  friend  Dr.  Hope,  publicly  impugned  my 
thesis ;  and  to  all  of  them  I  consider  myself  much  indebted 
for  their  behavior  on  this  occasion,  in  which,  although  they 
kept  up  the  strictness  of  professors,  they  never  lost  sight  of 
the  politeness  of  gentlemen." 

Dr.  Bard  described  his  private  instructor  as  a  man  ^Meamed 
and  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  bold  and  dogmatic ;  nor 
will  medical  men  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
description,  when  it  is  added  that  it  relates  to  Dr.  John 
Brown,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  medical 
theory  which  bears  his  name;  a  pathology  so  simple  in  its 
principles,  and  so  easy  in  its  application,  as  to  have  been  liable 
to  great  practical  abuse. 

In  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  Bard  took  great  delight ; 
they  gratified  a  naturally  delicate  and  discerning  taste,  which 
fitted  him  to  excel  in  such  studies.  On  one  occasion,  the 
ability  he  displayed  in  the  criticism  of  a  paper  submitted  to 
him,  drew  forth,  from  the  professor,  a  marked  public  commen- 
dation. In  a  mind  of  such  a  temperament,  praise  stimulated 
exertion  ;  and  not  a  little  of  his  subsequent  fondness  for  these 
studies  and  ability  in  them,  may  be  traced  to  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  then  cultivated  them.  In  this  art,  Dr.  Bard 
was  no  mean  proficient.  In  after  life,  he  always  comrdanded 
in  public  delivery,  a  degree  of  attention,  which  went  far 
beyond  the  claims  of  his  figure  or  voice,  but  which  was  the 
result  of  graceful  gesture,  correct  emphasis,  and,  above  all, 
the  nice  discrimination  and  animated  expression  of  the  sense 
and  feeling  of  that  which  he  delivered.  Indeed,  Dr.  Bard  was 
an  orator  of  no  common  stamp ;  he  threw  his  heart  into  his 
words,  and  from  the  fulness  of  his  own,  poured  persuasion  into 
the  breasts  of  others. 

The  letter  of  recommendation  which  Dr.  Bard  received  from 
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the  Medical  Society,  on  his  departure,  has  the  sign  manual  of 
each  of  its  members,  among  whom  may  be  found  the  names  of 
some  whom  kings  have  since  ^^  delighted  to  honor,''  and,  what 
is  more  to  their  credit,  who  have  themselves  done  honor  to 
their  profession.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned,  Saunders, 
of  London,  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  physician  to  George  IV ; 
Percival,  of  Manchester;  Professor  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh; 
Professor  Parsons,  of  Oxford ;  Haygarth  and  Watson,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  Professor  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia ;  names 
widely  scattered,  yet  indebted  perhaps  to  this  early  union  for 
the  first  excitement  of  that  native  talent  which  subsequently 
rendered  them  conspicuous. 

His  inaugural  thesis,  "2>e  viribua  opiij'*  which  he  defended 
at  his  examination,  has  been  spoken  of  with  great  respect  by 
competent  medical  men.  Having  selected,  as  his  subject,  tho 
effects  of  opium  on  the  human  system,  which,  in  common  with 
his  teachers,  he  regarded  as  a  stimulant,  he  instituted  a  set  of 
experiments  to  test  or  rather  to  verify  that  opinion. 

From  the  learned  Professor  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  the 
Nestor  of  the  New  York  Faculty,  to  whom  the  author  is  under 
many  obligations  for  facts  and  anecdotes  contained  in  this 
sketch  of  Dr.  Bard,  the  following  remarkable  circumstances 
bearing  upon  this  point  are  derived.  ^^Such,"  says  Professor 
Francis,  *'  was  his  success  under  CuUen  chiefly  that  he  wrote 
his  inaugural,  ^  JDe  viribus  opii^'  for  graduation,  without 
guide  or  assistant.  Old  Dr.  Saunders,  who  wrote  on  the 
liver  and  on  mineral  waters,  and  who,  by-the-by,  was  the  first 
clinical  instructor  or  lecturer,  chronologically  speaking,  that 
ever  London  had,  told  me  that  those  experiments  recorded  in 
Bard*s  essay  or  dissertation,  were  made  on  his  own  person,  as 
he  was  fellow-student  with  Bard  at  Edinburgh."  The  experi- 
ments  were  frequently  and  carefully  repeated,  and  tho  results 
accurately  noted.  His  facts  being  thus  obtained,  he  proceeded 
with  his  inductions,  and  concluded,  if  not  with  truth,  at  least 
with  singular  freedom  from  prejudice,  in  the  opposite  opinion 
from  that  which  he  had  proposed  maintaining.  Whether  that 
opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  the  mode  of  arriving  at  it  was 
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creditable  alike  to  his  candor  and  his  enterprise.  It  showed 
him  to  be  a  true  philosopher,  and  evinced  an  openness  to 
conviction  and  a  fairness  of  mind,  which  form  not  only  the 
basis  of  moral  excellence  but  the  corner-stone  of  true  philoso- 
phy. This  thesis,  thus  carefully  prepared  and  ably  defended, 
admitted  Mr.  Bard  to  his  medical  degree.  His  diploma  bears 
date  September  6th,  1765,  and  has  the  signatures  affixed  of 
the  two  Robertsons,  Rutherfoi:d,  the  two  Monros,  Whytt, 
Hope,  Young,  Hamilton,  Gumming,  Ferguson,  Russell,  and 
Blair.  With  the  botanical  professor,  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
"  My  good  friend  Dr.  Hope,"  is  his  ordinary  designation  of 
him ;  and  he  justly  felt  it  no  small  praise  to  be  thus  distin- 
guished in  botany  by  the  friend  of  Linnaeus.  The  particular 
intimacy  with  Monro,  of  which  Dr.  Bard  speaks  in  one  of  his 
letters,  related  to  the  younger  of  that  name  :  one  whom  he  re- 
sembled much  in  character,  and  not  less  in  fate.  Four  years 
older  than  his  pupil,  Monro  died  the  same  number  of  years 
before  him ;  both  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  medical  schools  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  both  retaining,  amid  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  age,  all 
their  mental  vigor,  and  each  closing  his  academical  career  by 
the  delivery  of  a  valedictory  discourse  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  life,  Monro  to  his  medical  class,  Dr.  Bard  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  over  which  he  presided. 

Among  the  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  Bard 
throughout  life,  was  an  insatiable  inquisitiveness  of  mind, 
which  led  him,  wherever  he  was  or  whatever  the  subject,  to 
investigate  carefully  everything  which  came  within  his  reach, 
whether  of  art  or  nature.  Minerals,  plants,  animals,  man  and 
his  works,  were  rapidly  and  by  turns  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. Whatever  was  rare  or  beautiful  or  useful,  immediately 
seized  upon  his  imagination,  and  afforded  matter  for  curious 
investigation,  or  a  basis  for  ingenious  theory.  Even  while 
engaged  in  his  medical  studies,  the  various  branches  of  arts 
and  manufactures  and  of  agriculture  received  a  share  of  his 
inquiry  and  pursuit. 

Having  completed  his  course  of  medical  education,  he  em- 
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ployed  some  time  in  an  excursion  through  the  most  interior 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  various  parts  of  England,  and  the 
scenes  which  presented  afforded  him  the  highest  gratification, 
to  which  he  often  afterwards  alluded  with  the  feelings  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration ;  but  from  some  unknown  cause,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  execution  of  his  project  of  a  continental  tour. 
A  visit  to  the  celebrated  University  of  Leyden  he  had  long 
contemplated  with  delight.  Jhis  interest  was  doubtless  en- 
hanced from  the  fact  that  at  that  period  Leyden  was  consi- 
dered as  the  great  continental  rival  to  Edinburgh.  Boerhaave 
he  venerated,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  whose 
character  he  recommended  to  the  young,  as  a  model  for  their 
imitation,  and  a  high  and  encouraging  picture  of  what  virtue 
and  industry  can  perform.  He  may  even  be  said  to  have 
closed  his  professional  career  with  his  name  upon  his  lips,  as 
the  last  discourse  he  delivered  to  the  medical  graduates  con- 
eludes  with  a  forcible  delineation  of  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  as  the  best  embodied  picture  he  could  give  them  of  the 
perfection  at  which  they  should  aim. 

Of  his  last  visit  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  he  told  the  following 
anecdote,  giving  the  origin  of  a  maxim  which  has  been  since 
often  repeated,  and  may  again  answer  as  a  useful  hint  to  the 
young  practitioner.  After  much  salutary  advice,  suitable  to 
a  parting  visit.  Dr.  Fothergill  concluded  with  what  he  termed 
the  secret  of  his  own  success  :  "  I  crept,"  said  he,  "  over  the 
backs  of  the  poor  into  the  pockets  of  the  rich.'*  It  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  a  character  of  more  than  common  philan* 
thropy,  to  interpret  this  as  a  recommendation  of  cold-hearted 
selfishness  ;  as  such,  it  was  neither  intended  nor  felt ;  but  as 
a  prudential  maxim,  which  Dr.  Bard  often  himself  repeated, 
and  enforced  upon  young  physicians,  viz.,  that  the  basis  of 
their  practice  and  their  fame,  to  be  permanent,  should  be  lud 
in  the  opinions  of  the  many,  and  thus  growing  up  by  insensible 
degrees,  it  would  be  free  from  the  dangers  that  attend  on  a 
premature  reputation  or  a  narrow  and  wavering  patronage. 

After  a  residence  of  ten  months  in  the  metropolis^  making 
in  all  an  absence  of  five  years  from  home,  he  embarked  for 
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New  York.  The  ensuing  voyage  was  long  and  boisterous; 
it,  however,  terminated  safely,  and  restored  him  again  to  his 
longing  and  anxious  parents.  The  emotions  excited  by  his 
first  interview  are  such  as  can  better  be  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. To  his  father,  independently  of  parental  affection, 
this  meeting  was  peculiarly  interesting.  His  favorite  plan  for 
his  son's  education  was  now  completed  :  a  plan  which  he  had 
pursued  under  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  with  a  perse* 
verance  proportioned  to  his  anticipation  of  its  success.  He 
was  now  to  judge  of  its  results ;  and  every  parent  can  imagine 
with  what  eager  anxiety,  under  such  circumstances,  a  father 
would  meet  a  son,  and  make  every  word  and  movement  supply 
deductions  either  of  hope  or  fear.  On  which  side  these  pre- 
ponderated, it  is  easy  to  conjecture;  how  far  they  were 
realized,  subsequent  events  will  show.  Upon  the  first  even- 
ing of  his  return,  he  also  met  his  cousin,  Mary  Bard,  a  lady 
highly  accomplished  and  of  great  personal  beauty,  then  residing 
in  his  father's  family,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  his  affection, 
and  was  soon  to  consummate  his  happiness. 

The  expenses  of  Dr.  Bard's  education  had  exceeded  one 
thousand  pounds,  a  large  sum  to  expend  for  such  a  purpose  at 
that  early  period,  and  which  had  involved  his  father  in  debt. 
To  relieve  his  self-sacrificing  parent  from  embarrassment  in- 
curred in  his  behalf,  be  entered  at  once  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  in  partnership  with  him,  devoting  himself  to  it 
with  his  native  enthusiasm  and  faithful  perseverance.  For 
three  years,  he  drew  nothing  from  the  profits  of  their  joint 
business,  which  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  beyond  his  necessary  expenses,  allowing  all  the  re- 
mainder, that  he  might  justly  have  claimed,  to  go  towards  the 
liquidation  of  debts  which,  in  honor,  he  regarded  as  his  own. 
Considering  himself,  after  that  time,  as  exonerated  from  all 
other  claim  than  that  of  gratitude,  he  proceeded  to  form  a 
more  tender  and  more  lasting  union  by  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment with  his  cousin ;  and  trusting  to  Providence  and  his  own 
exertions,  the  marriage  took  place  whilst  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds.     With  this  lady, 
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in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  affection,  he  lived  through  the 
long  and  chequered  period  of  fifty-five  years :  a  period  ex« 
ceeding  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life  ;  and  in  its  joys 
and  sorroT^s,  found  her,  to  use  his  own  expressive  language, 
'^  a  steady,  judicious,  and  affectionate  friend,  and  a  dear  and 
excellent  wife." 

Dr.  Bard's  early-formed  plan  of  a  medical  school  was  not 
abandoned  by  him  on  his  return  from  Europe.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  youthful  assistants  originally  proposed,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  older  and  abler  men  to  engage  in  the  task. 
Within  a  year  after  his  return,  an  organization  was  effected, 
and  united  to  King's  College.  His  associates  in  this  laudable 
enterprise  were  Drs.  Clossy,  Jones,  Middleton,  Smith,  and 
Tennant ;  while  to  him,  then  but  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
was  given,  by  common  consent,  what  was  considered  the  most 
responsible  and  influential  department  of  the  Practice  of  Physio. 
Thus  early  did  he  begin  to  repay  his  debt  of  education  to  this 
literary  institution,  which  for  forty  years  he  continued  to  serve, 
as  circumstances  demanded,  in  almost  every  branch  of  experi- 
mental and  medical  science,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  residence  in  the  city,  as  Trustee  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physic.  Medical  degrees  were  first  conferred  by  this  school 
in  1769,  when  a  public  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Bard,  in 
which  he  displayed  that  persuasive  eloquence  with  which  he 
always  urged  a  good  cause. 

Though  not  the  first  lectures  which  were  delivered  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  first  regularly  organiied 
complete  faculty  for  that  purpose  in  America.  Upon  this 
point,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
the  venerable  Professor  Francis  would  seem  conclusive.  ^*  Bard 
is  most  closely  associated  with  the  first  medical  school  of  the 
colonies ;  for  though  Philadelphia  boasts  an  origin  some  two  or 
three  years  earlier,  it  was  in  the  New  York  school,  King's 
College,  that  the  first  entire  faculty  of  medicine  was  created, 
as  that  first  association,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  esta- 
blished an  independent  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  thus  making  for 
the  first  time,  what  is  now  universal  in  all  the  professorships 
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of  the  regularly  organized  schools.  Philadelphia  did  not 
establish  Midwifery  as  a  separate  professorship  until  some 
thirty  years  after,  when  James,  about  1810-11,  was  appointed: 
Shippen  had  given  Anatomy  and  a  few  lectures  on  Midwifery, 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  school  until  his 
death." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  being  the  day  of  its  annual  commence- 
ment, Dr.  Bard  delivered  before  the  officers  of  the  College, 
and  the  governor  and  council  of  the  province,  a  ^^  Discourse 
upon  the  duties  of  a  physician,"  in  which  he  enforced  the  use- 
fulness, or  rather  necessity  of  a  public  hospital,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  its  immediate  establishment,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  relief  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the  city,  and  of  instruc- 
tion to  medical  students.  So  convincing  were  his  arguments, 
and  80  well-timed  the  appeal,  that  it  aroused  the  individual  upon 
whom  it  was  perhaps  most  intended  to  operate.  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  governor  of  the  province,  as  soon  as  the  address  was 
closed,  expressed  warmly  both  his  admiration  of  the  speech,  and 
his  patronage  of  the  plan,  and  immediately  headed  a  subscrip- 
tion with  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  This  was  followed 
by  proportional  liberality  by  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
other  gentlemen  present,  and  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling  was  on  the  same  day  collected.  The  city  authorities 
made  liberal  appropriations  to  the  same  object,  and  a  suitable 
structure  was  erected ;  but  when  on  the  point  of  completion, 
the  building,  whose  progress  he  had  watched  with  so  much 
solicitude,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  so  that 
this  noble  design  remained  unaccomplished  until  the  year  1791. 
From  the  period  of  its  commencement  until  his  retirement,  Dr. 
Bard  continued  to  be  one  of  its  visiting  physicians,  in  which 
he  never  omitted  a  single  day  to  perform  its  onerous  and 
gratuitous  duties. 

Among  other  obligations  which  the  profession  in  New  York 
owe  to  this  same  discourse,  is  the  exposure  it  contains  of  the 
unreasonable  and  dangerous  practice  which  then  prevailed,  of 
their  charges  being  grounded  solely  on  the  medicine  given  to 
their  patient ;  thus  unjustly  depriving  them  of  any  remuneration 
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for  that  wherein  alone  the  value  of  their  services  consisted :  and 
exposing  them  to  the  constant  temptation,  if  not  absolute  neces- 
sity of  prescriptions,  often  needless  and  sometimes  hurtful.  This 
bold  expostulation  probably  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten 
the  change,  which,  on  this  point,  soon  after  took  place,  sepa- 
rating the  duties  of  the  physician  from  those  of  the  apothecaiy. 

In  the  year  1772,  Dr.  John  Bard,  the  father,  removed  to 
Hyde  Park,  his  native  country  residence,  and  his  city  esta- 
blishment was  purchased  by  his  son,  who  entered  at  once  into 
his  father's  circle  of  practice,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he 
continued  for  five  years  to  allow  him  a  large  proportion. 

In  1774,  Dr.  Bard  added  to  his  existing  duties  the  labors  of 
a  public  course  of  chemical  lectures.  They  were,  however, 
soon  interrupted  by  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day :  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country.  In  the 
year  1775,  when  the  sword  was  about  to  be  unsheathed,  and  a 
mighty  contest  for  liberty  was  about  to  be  decided,  Dr.  Bard 
was  found,  among  many  other  upright  and  patriotic  men,  who 
could  not  at  once  shake  ofi*  their  reverence  for  the  obligations 
under  which  they  had  been  born,  and  educated,  and  prospered ; 
and  the  native  tenderness  of  his  heart  rendered  him  averse  to 
all  acts  of  violence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  placed 
his  wife  and  children  under  his  father's  roof  at  Hyde  Park,  and 
he  himself  remained  in  New  York  until  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  war  should  be  decided.  Finding,  however,  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  vain,  and  the  torch  of  discord  already  lighted, 
he  abandoned  the  city  of  New  York,  previous  to  the  British  army 
taking  possession  of  it,  joined  his  family  at  Hyde  Park,  and 
after  various  removals  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Jersey. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  failing  in  the  secular  employ- 
ment in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  learning  that  his  property 
in  New  York  was  wasting  during  his  absence,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  returning  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
city. 

Obtaining  permission  jto  return,  he  found  upon  his  arrival, 
his  house  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  resume  his  professional  business.     The  government 
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viewed  him  with  suspicion,  and  his  former  intimates  with  a 
prudent  coldness.  His  father's  residence  within  the  American 
lines,  and  his  brother's  holding  a  commission  in  the  Continen- 
tal army,  seemed  to  justify  this  caution ;  while  the  moderation 
and  candor  of  his  character  were,  in  those  days  of  hostile  zeal, 
misconstrued  or  unappreciated.  He  remained  a  considerable 
time  without  a  single  professional  call,  and  was  reduced  liter- 
ally to  his  last  guinea.  Walking  down  Broadway  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  his  mind  filled  with  melancholy  forebodings,  a 
wife,  two  sisters,  and  five  children,  all  dependent  upon  exer- 
tions he  had  no  opportunity  to  make,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
former  friend  whom  he  had  not  before  met;  this  was  Mr. 
Matthews,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  whose  well-known  loyalty 
and  official  standing,  placing  him  above  all  low  suspicion ;  he 
not  only  addressed  Dr.  Bard  with  his  accustomed  cordially, 
but  immediately,  on  some  slight  pretext,  requested  his  pro- 
fessional attendance  at  his  house.  His  frequent  letters  to  hia 
American  friends,  had  given  color  to  a  malicious  accusation 
preferred  against  him,  of  maintaining  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence.  Indeed,  the  commandant  was  just  issuing  an  order  for 
his  arrest,  when  Mr.  Matthews  entering,  heard  the  name  of 
Dr.  Bard  ;  he  immediately  interfered,  claimed  him  as  his  friend 
and  family  physician,  pledged  himself  for  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  and  calling  on  Dr.  Bard,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
refute  it.  To  suspicion  now  succeeded  confidence ;  his  talents 
and  professional  skill  rapidly  extended  his  business  and  influ- 
ence. While  these  qualities  gained  him  business  and  friends, 
his  scientific  character  gathered  around  him  a  literary  circle, 
with  whom,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  generally  passed 
the  evening.  The  late  Bishop  Moore,  his  old  friends,  Mr. 
Kempc,  Attorney-General,  and  Lindley  Murray,  the  gramma- 
rian, and  his  new  intimates.  Dr.  Nooth,  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  and  Dr.  Michaelis,  the  son  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, were  his  most  frequent  and  acceptable  guests. 

The  return  of  peace  between  countries  thus  united  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment.  Dr.  Bard,  in  common  with  all  good  men, 
hailed  with  pleasure ;  to  him,  however,  it  was  not  without  its 
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anxieties,  as  the  patriotism  and  honor  of  his  conduct  were 
again  to  undergo  a  scrutiny  from  heated,  if  not  unfriendly, 
judges.  Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  many,  who  urged  his 
removal,  he  trusted  again  to  the  uprightness  of  his  motives, 
and  was  not  mistaken.  His  countrymen  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish between  moderation  and  indifference  ;  and  Washington, 
^Hhe  father  of  his  country,"  by  selecting  him  as  his  family 
physician,  marked  the  opinion  he  entertained  both  of  his  cha- 
racter and  medical  skill. 

A  new  enemy  now  assailed  his  domestic  happiness.  Out  of 
six  children,  four  perished  by  a  rapid  and  untimely  fate ;  two 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  one,  a  child  of  so  much  loveli- 
ness and  promise,  as  to  have  called  forth,  in  the  anxious  mind 
of  its  mother,  the  usual  apprehensions  of  an  early  death.  The 
disease  which  thus  desolated  his  family,  was  the  scarlatina  in 
its  most  virulent  form.  Children,  parents,  nurses,  and  servants 
were  all  seized  with  it;  and  the  delirium  which  rapidly  ensued, 
added  to  the  horrors  of  an  infection,  which  already  restrained 
or  disabled  their  friends  from  giving  assistance.  Two  children 
were  with  difficulty  snatched  from  the  grave,  and  recovered  by 
slow  degrees.  As  the  mother's  care  ceased  to  be  necessary, 
her  health  and  spirits  sunk  under  the  greatness  of  her  loss  and 
her  exertions ;  and  Dr.  Bard  was  called  to  forget  the  feelings 
of  a  father  in  those  of  the  husband.  A  deep  melancholy 
settled  upon  her  mind,  which  threatened  almost  the  extincticm 
of  reason.  Alive  only  to  this  great  duty,  he  immediately  gave 
up  all  attention  to  business,  and,  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
devoted  himself  to  her  recovery  with  an  assiduity  and  faithful- 
ness which  were  repaid  by  success.  The  pious  resignation  and 
edifying  devotion  displayed  under  these  afflictive  dispensa- 
tions are  among  the  finest  traits  of  character  in  this  excellent 
man. 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  Dr.  Bard  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  leaving  his  wife,  in  better 
health,  at  the  house  of  her  uncle,  in  New  Jersey.  His  religious 
feelings,  on  the  restoration  of  his  wife's  health,  are  expressed 
with  pious  gratitude  in  a  prayer  found  among  his  papers. 
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Soon  after  he  was  re-established  in  business,  it  was  found 
that  his  father,  Dr.  John  Bard,  had  suffered  losses  to  such  a 
degree  after  his  retirement,  as  to  induce  him  to  applj  to  his 
son  for  relief  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  appeal 
was  not  in  vain ;  his  son  had  not. forgotten  his  early  debt  of 
gratitude  of  education,  and  immediately  applied  the  whole  of 
his  accumulations,  now  amounting  to  five  thousand  guineas,  to 
his  father's  relief,  preferring  this  application  of  it  to  the  most 
tempting  speculations  then  opened  to  capitalists  by  the  sale  of 
confiscated  estates.  He  accordingly  relieved  his  father  from 
his  load  of  debt ;  and,  by  his  persuasions,  induced  him  to 
return  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  continued  until  the  year  1797,  when  his  son's  projected 
removal  determined  his  own,  and  he  retired,  for  the  last  time, 
to  close  a  long  and  chequere4i  but  cheerful  life,  in  the  shades 
of  his  early  retirement. 

Dr.  Bard's  character  having  been  displayed  to  some  extent 
in  the  light  of  a  son  and  husband,  it  remains  but  to  show  that 
the  duties  of  a  parent  were  fulfilled  by  him  with  equal  tender- 
ness and  judgment.*  Out  of  ten  children,  but  two  had  been 
spared  to  him ;  to  these,  a  third  was  afterwards  added,  not  only 
the  child  but  the  companion  and  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  to 
their  education  he  now  devoted  most  of  the  leisure  which  busy 
days  and  broken  nights  afforded  him.  His  numerous  letters  to 
his  children  exhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  animated  tender- 
ness of  his  manner.  Kind  and  judicious  praise,  as  his  letters 
indicate,  was  the  medium  by  which  Dr.  Bard  operated  on  the 
minds  of  his  children,  and  seldom  did  a  father  succeed  better 
in  awakening  a  warm  and  generous  enthusiasm  to  deserve  it. 
In  all  their  early  performances,  they  were  sure  to  receive  in 
his  animated  commendation  a  suflBcient  recompense  for  their 
exertions;  and  the  applause  which  first  arose  from  parental 

*  To  those  interested  in  bis  domestic  history,  we  would  commend  the 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,"  bj  Rev.  John  McVickar,  of  New  York,  where 
will  be  found  many  interesting  letters,  upon  the  Tarious  subjects  referred 
to  in  this  memoir,  from  himself,  his  wife,  and  father,  and  from  several  other 
members  of  his  family. 


Its  iwirgiy  maaxAL 

fninrw  teoMgaa  <ukiii  i»  wfai  »i^  be  tjmhrdfcMH- 
iug  «f  iL  As  dcj  2zvir  «Ucr,  he  fcenrne  tkes-  eoapaiiMMi 
sbI  £kiiJL  jeaifflK  ^^ea  »  mjiCMiicd  txmmmaiatiam  of  their 

1^  aX  Us  MfiB  I  ott  the  mnach»eiit  aad 
wHA  \m  wnSkntmit  fw  dkeir  happines 
cxzaori:  bis  v5dk  a^  liof  fiaJiw  in.  he  wtisti  per&ct  candor 
amfi  psua  deunp.  1^  girmrd  ihcir  iiwMiia»,  a»d  ripeficd, 
as  laKj  £-pr  aoc  iaa*  ihe  anc  rtyiHav  fciff^i Aip ;  a  bond 
wiassL  mriaBcbir  jtaas  a»i  iiiiiinii'iii^ «!  the  vorid,  instead 
if  ^psi^ame^  juui^AuaA  i^  tmSfiw  then  letter  to  esti- 
maas-  ^i£  lUie  if  saok  a  £Mii  aoii  ^2i9s«r. 

Wm^  -^  GBUBoi  CkatWflKOfi  ^»»  sitting  in  New  York, 

^ndesc  Wj^teacaA  hai  jiKoac»  to  Dr.  Bard^s  professional 

sfcSr  iL  Ui  pa  «^    la  aicJier  to  a  fmnd,  he  says:  "  The 

^^sacoc^s  {inunaaifi  «iias3t«»  to  amend*  so  that  I  hare  not 

shf  iMfit  Jmftc  ^  ifciigJig  »  perfect  and,  I  hope,  a  speedj 

CH^    It  vSC  ;m  w«  pdnksve  to  be  told  that  nothing  can 

cjicMii  die  laaJfaMQS  and  attention  I  receiTe  from  him."     On 

Mie  «v<aiiM^  Sta^g  kft  alone  with  him.  General  Washington, 

Ii4il:3ac  ^tMlb^dr  in  hb  face,  deared  his  candid  opinion  as  to 

the  ffv4«iMe  lenttaatkti  of  the  disease,  adding,  with  that  placid 

ii«M«$ss^  whkh  wul^ed  his  address,  ^*  Do  not  flatter  me  with 

Tm:a  h<Jf<«:  I  ^ua  aot  afraid  to  die^  and  therefore  can  bear  the 

w«^^     Dt.  Bard*s  n^plr,  whilst  it  expressed  hope,  acknow- 

1^^^^^  hi$  ajf'prehensions*     The  President  replied,  ^^  Whether 

l\vii^l  «4r  tw^atT  Tears  hence  makes  no  difference ;  I  know 

dial  I  a«a  ia  the  hands  of  a  good  Proridence.'*     Dr.  Bard, 

ji<«Hvr«  wa$  $uh$eqn^tlT  called  in  consultation,  at  the  sngges- 

tioa  \>f  i%^«eral  Washington,  and  by  the  blessing  of  that 

**J^HH^  IV^Yhfettce**  in  which  he  trusted,  his  life  was  preserred 

1^  hU  ivuntrv,  at  a  period  when  it  nerer  more  needed  the 

<^Hiu>^U  of  hi*  calm  pr^spectire  wisdom.     The  resnh  of  this 

Qh^^<>i  wa*  an  intimacy  with  hb  patient,  which  Dr.  Bard  justly 

Ml  l^vnd  vxf^     II  continued  unbroken  until  the  remoral  of  the 

nal  ^^f  |^^wrnment  to  Philadelphia,  an  erent  which  he  much 

kllMt^ntiH)  IW  many  and  obrious  reasons. 
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Temperance,  exercise,  and  early  rising  had  strengthened  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  enabled  Dr.  Bard  to  go  through  a 
daily  course  of  extraordinary  professionable  labor.  One  of  his 
early  students  thus  speaks  of  a  winter  residence  in  his  family. 
<^  He  rose  at  the  earliest  hour ;  at  five  o'clock  he  was  superin* 
tending  the  studies  of  his  son  and  myself,  and  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  public  lectures ;  from  breakfast  till  night  I  Sfiw  no 
more  of  him,  except  in  the  streets  on  professional  business ; 
then,  indeed,  himself,  his  phaeton  and  servant  were  to  be  seen 
at  most  hours,  both  of  the  day  and  night." 

Into  his  literary  gratifications.  Dr.  Bard  carried  all  the 
ardor  of  his  character ;  he  seized  upon  every  new  publication 
of  merit,  with  the  avidity  of  a  famished  appetite,  and  during 
its  perusal,  was  both  deaf  and  blind  to  all  causes  of  interrup- 
tion. This  absorption  of  mind  was  so  great  in  his  later  years, 
as  sometimes  to  be  made  the  subject  of  good-humored  experi- 
ment ;  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  unaware,  as  of  everything  else 
that  passed  around  him.  On  looking  into  a  copy  of  the  '^  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  when  it  first  came  out,  he  reserved  it  for  evening 
reading  to  his  family.  Commencing  it  at  rather  a  late  hour, 
his  high  relish  of  it  would  not  permit  him  to  lay  it  down  until 
he  finished  it ;  and  his  hearers  not  choosing  to  retire,  he  closed 
the  volume  as  the  morning  sun  was  rising.  In  reading  Shaks- 
peare  he  not  only  delighted  but  excelled ;  and  his  graceful  action 
was  in  just  and  harmonious  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
expressed.  On  questions  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature,  where 
the  arguments  flow  rather  from  the  heart  than  the  head,  he 
was  both  powerful  and  persuasive;  not  indeed  in  the  nice 
distinctions  of  schoolmen,  but  in  the  energetic  enforcement  of 
broad  and  leading  truths.  He  had  here  that  peculiar  tone  of 
eloquence,  which  arises  from  full-hearted  sincerity,  a  language 
that  can  neither  bo  misunderstood  nor  counterfeited,  and  which 
never  can  be.  otherwise  than  persuasive  and  commanding. 

Of  personal  courage,  Dr.  Bard  had  a  great  share,  but  it  4icl 
not  arise  from  forgetfulness  of  danger,  so  much  as  from  disre- 
gard to  it.  His  mind  was  intent  on  the  duty  to  be  performed, 
and  weighed  not  the  risk  that  attended  it.     In  illustration,  an 
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instance  may  be  mentioned  of  his  conduct  in  the  popular  tumulti 
commonly  called  "  The  Doctors'  Mob,"  excited  in  the  year  1T88, 
against  the  physicians  of  the  city,  from  suspicion  of  their  rob- 
bing the  graveyards.  In  this  riot,  which  for  two  days  set  at 
defiance  both  the  civil  and  military  force  of  the  city.  Dr.  Bard 
exhibited  a  calm  and  dignified  composure,  which  seemed  to  awe 
even  the  wild  passions  of  the  populace.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence of  the  alleged  charge,  he  resisted  the  most  urgent  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  to  flee  or  conceal  himself;  but  as  the 
infuriated  mob  approached  his  house,  ordered  the  doors  and 
windows  to  be  thrown  wide  open,  and  paced  his  hall  in  foil 
view  of  them  as  they  drew  near.  His  calmness  or  his  charac- 
ter saved  him ;  they  approached  with  horrible  imprecations, 
gazed  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  passed  on  with  acclamationB 
of  his  innocence. 

That  this  composure  was  the  triumph  of  mind  over  body, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  anxiety  and  sensibility  ha 
evinced,  when  the  sufferings  of  others  were  in  question.  This 
temperament  unfitted  him,  as  it  did  his  favorite  teacher,  CnHeo, 
and  many  other  eminent  physicians,  for  a  calm  surgical  ope- 
rator. The  first  operation  he  performed,  having  completed  it 
with  a  steady  hand,  he  fainted  as  soon  as  the  wound  was 
dressed  and  the  patient  safe.  His  anxiety  of  mind  was  so 
great  on  these  occasions,  that  he  is  known  to  have  passed  the 
entire  night  before  making  an  important  operation  withoat 
sleep,  pacing  his  chamber,  and  absorbed  in  reflections  upon  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  its  performance.  As  a  physician, 
this  acute  sensibility,  so  far  from  an  impediment,  was  in  no 
small  measure,  the  ground  both  of  his  popularity  and  success. 
It  stimulated  him  to  greater  efforts  in  storing  his  mind  wiA 
the  history,  symptoms,  and  location  of  disease,  and  increased 
his  vigilance  in  the  application  of  remedial  measures.  Being 
of  a  hopeful  temperament  also,  whilst  it  sometimes  depressed 
his  feelings,  it  never  lessened  his  exertions.  It  gave  the 
warmth  of  friendship  to  professional  formalities,  inspired  the 
patient  with  confidence  in  hb  skill ;  and,  thus  giving  relief  to 
the  mind,  paved  the  way  for  that  of  the  body.    To  the  friends 
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of  the  sick,  his  manners,  or  rather  his  character,  was  pecu- 
liarly comforting, — to  the  skill  of  tho  physician  he  added  the 
interest  of  the  relative.  They  were  satisfied  that  everything 
was  done  his  art  could  do ;  that  neither  coldness,  nor  selfish- 
ness, nor  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  withheld  him 
from  any  personal  exertion.  His  look,  and  language,  and 
actions,  all  spoke  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  result; 
showed  a  heart  not  then  set  on  reputation  or  profit,  but  filled 
with  sympathy  for  human  suflFering,  and  alive  in  all  its  energies 
to  devise  means  for  its  relief.  The  comparison  Dr.  Bard  once 
made  use  of  in  a  case  of  violent  disease,  will  illustrate  this  ex- 
citement. "I  feel,"  said  he,  "as  if  I  had  a  giant  by  the 
throat,  and  must  fight  for  life."  Of  the  success  of  medical 
practice  it  is  not  easy  to  speak ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
powerful  union  of  heart  and  head  often  produced  wonderful 
recoveries ;  and  the  universal  attachment  of  his  patients,  cer- 
tainly evinced  no  common  degree  of  reliance  on  his  professional 
skill. 

In  practice.  Dr.  Bard  was  guided  more  by  the  cautious  ex- 
perience of  an  observing  mind  than  medical  theories.  In 
doubtful  cases,  ho  was  content  to  prescribe  rather  for  the 
symptoms  present  than  the  disease,  and  trusting  much  to  the 
curative  efforts  of  Nature,  was  content  to  consider  himself 
Nature's  interpreter  and  ministering  servant ;  following,  not 
guiding  her,  and  finding  his  chief  employment  in  removing  the 
obstructions  which  impeded  her  wise  course  to  returning  health. 
Whilst  he  did  not  undervalue  the  improvements  in  modern 
medical  science,  he  cautions  young  practitioners  against  too 
great  readiness  in  receiving  new  names,  new  theories,  and  new 
remedies.  "New  names,"  says  Dr.  Bard,  "are  always  deceiv- 
ing ;  new  theories  are  mostly  false  or  useless ;  and  new  reme- 
dies for  a  time  are  dangerous.  This  rage  for  novelty  pervades 
our  profession,  especially  in  this  country.  Hence  our  extended 
catalogue  of  new  fevers,  and  hasty  adoption  of  new  remedies ; 
hence  the  unlimited  and  unwarranted  application  of  mercury 
without  weight,  and  brandy  without  measure,  and  the  lancet 
without  discrimination ;  and  hence,  I  am  afraid  I  may  say,  the 
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sacrifice  of  many  lives,  "which  might  have  been  preserved,  had 
they  been  left  to  water  gruel  and  good  nursing." 

With  respect  to  his  communicating  to  his  patients  a  knowledge 
of  their  danger,  he  says :  '^  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  prin- 
ciple of  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
which,  when  treated  with  prudence,  seldom  £&ils  to  reconcile 
the  most  timid  to  their  situation.  Such  information,  I  have 
generally  found  rather  to  calm  perturbation  of  mind,  than  to 
increase  danger  or  hasten  the  event  of  the  disease.  Wiienever, 
therefore,  the  duties  of  piety,  or  even  the  temporal  interests 
of  friends  have  demanded  it,  I  have  not  hesitated  making,  and 
seldom  or  never  repented  such  communication." 

Having  accumulated,  by  his  own  industry,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  he  sent  it  to  England  to  be  invested  in  the 
British  funds  ;  the  banker  in  whose  hands  the  funds  were  de- 
posited failed,  and  it  became  to  him  a  total  loss.  Whilst  read- 
ing a  letter  announcing  this  fact,  his  wife  observed  him  to  change 
countenance,  and  anxiously  inquired  its  contents :  "  We  are 
ruined,"  said  he,  '^  that  is  all."  ''  If  that  be  all,"  rejoined  his 
calmer  companion,  *^  never  mind  the  loss,  we  will  soon  make  it 
up  again."  Such  a  spirit  was  contagious;  Dr.  Bard  took  courage 
from  the  example  of  his  wife,  and  returned  to  the  task  with  cheer- 
ful resolution.  The  necessities  of  his  father  three  times  absorbed 
all  his  means,  and  involved  him  in  debt ;  but  the  same  resolute 
and  prudent  management  as  often  freed  him,  and  eventually 
secured  for  their  declining  age  that  happy  medium  of  wealth 
which  the  wise  have  ever  preferred,  as  aflFording  the  greatest 
enjoyments  with  the  fewest  cares;  and  which  so  fully  answered 
all  their  desires,  that  they  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the  country  at 
a  time  when  the  extent  of  his  practice,  and  the  rising  charges 
of  the  profession,  would  have  doubled  his  fortune  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  years. 

Of  Dr.  Bard's  time  and  services,  most  of  the  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  city  had  a  share.  To  the  Hospi- 
tal, he  continued  devotedly  attached.  Of  the  City  Dispensary, 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  physicians ;  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  State,  an  original  and  active  member. 
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His  exertions  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  first  public 
library ;  and,  in  short,  his  heart  and  hand  were  with  every 
scheme  of  benevolence  and  public  improvement. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  with 
the  oo-operation  of  the  Medical  Society,  reorganized  the  de- 
partment of  medicine,  which  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had 
broken  up,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  was 
placed  Dr.  Bard,  who,  anxious  to  contribute  his  personal  exer- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  medical  education, ^ave  to  the 
students  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  a  course  of  clinical 
lectures.  At  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Bard  exhibited 
the  finest  model  for  imitation,  as  teaching  not  merely  the 
learning  but  the  manners  of  a  physician.  His  kindness,  his 
patience,  his  minute  examination  and  inquiries,  his  cheering 
words  of  consolation  addressed  to  the  poorest  and  meanest, 
had  the  value  of  moral  as  well  as  medical  instruction,  impress- 
ing the  minds  of  the  students  with  a  conscientious  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  life  and  health  which  rested  upon  them. 
"  Avoid,"  he  used  to  say,  "  that  affectation  of  quick  discern- 
ment and  hurried  practice  which  generally  marks  the  ignorant 
and  ostentatious ;  hurrying  from  patient  to  patient,  without  once 
reflecting  on  the  misery  and  mischief  they  may  occasion,  and 
that  life,  thus  trifled  away,  will  one  day  be  required  at  their 
hands."  In  one  of  his  sketches  of  the  good  physician,  he 
says,  ^'  The  physician  who  confines  his  attention  to  the  body 
knows  not  the  extent  of  his  art ;  if  he  know  not  how  to  soothe 
the  irritation  of  a  troubled  and  enfeebled  mind,  to  calm  the 
fretfulness  of  impatience,  to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  timid, 
and  even  to  quiet  the  compunctions  of  an  over-tender  con- 
science, he  will  very  much  confine  the  efficacy  of  his  prescrip- 
tions ;  and  these  he  cannot  do  without  he  gain  the  confidence, 
esteem,  and  even  the  love  of  his  patients." 

As  a  relaxation  from  business.  Dr.  Bard  peculiarly  prized 
the  enjoyment  of  his  garden  and  conservatory,  which  were 
stored  with  the  choicest  native  and  exotic  plants.  The  plea- 
sure he  took  in  them  was  almost  a  peculiar  sense ;  nor  was  it 
to  him,  as  he  asserted,  without  its  moral  uses.     He  was  often 
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known  to  say,  that  nothing  calmed  and  soothed  his  mind  like 
a  walk  among  his  plants  and  flowers ;  and  that  be  used  it  as 
a  specific  against  the  petty  cares  and  anxieties  of  life. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  in  which  Dr.  Bard  thought 
that,  consistently  with  duty  and  prudence,  he  might  gratify  his 
peculiar  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  might  retire  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  quiet  pleasures 
to  which  he  had  always  been  attached.  He  thought,  too,  that 
some  pause  for  reflection  should  intervene  between  the  business 
of  life  and  its  close ;  and  he  resolred  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan 
which  many  wise  men  propose,  but  few  execute, — ^that  of  retir- 
ing voluntarily  from  the  bustle  of  life.  To  this  plan,  many  ob- 
jections were  started  and  warmly  urged  by  his  friends.  To  the 
calculations  of  interest,  he  replied  that  he  had  enough  ;  to  the 
predictions  of  after  repentance,  he  was  content  to  answer  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  try ;  but  against  the  solicitations  of  friend- 
ship, he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  resolution.  Hb  father's 
removal,  and  his  daughter's  settlement  at  Hyde  Park,  at  length 
decided  him ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  he  removed  to  his 
well-known  seat,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  father's  resi- 
dence. 

During  a  temporary  visit  he  made  the  year  previous,  in 
which  his  only  son  accompanied  him,  a  sudden  and  violent  ill- 
ness reduced  both  his  son  and  grandson  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  To  watch  over  the  declining  age  of  a  father  who  so 
tenderly  loved  him  was  a  consolation  not  long  spared  him  after 
this  removal  to  his  vicinity.  His  father  survived  but  two  years, 
and  then  suddenly  sunk  full  of  years,  but  free  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age ;  retaining,  to  the  very  last,  that  indescribable 
charm  of  manners  and  conversation  which  attached  to  him 
both  young  and  old,  and  enlivened  every  society  with  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  cheerful  and  unaffected  good  humor.  These 
two  years,  though  quickly  passed,  were  long  and  gratefully 
remembered  by  his  son.  Upon  his  father's  character,  he  loved 
to  expatiate  ;  while  the  firm  health,  the  cheerful  mind,  and  the 
many  blessings  which  cheered  the  close  of  his  life,  were  a  sub- 
ject to  him  of  frequent  thankfulness. 
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For  some  time  previous  to  Dr.  Bard's  removal  from  the  city, 
an  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Dr.  David  Hos- 
sack ;  and  as  soon  as  his  removal  was  decided  upon,  he  took 
him  into  partnership,  partly  with  a  view  to  his  own  relief  at  a 
period  of  much  exertion,  but  principally  that  he  might  intro- 
duce to  his  large  circle  of  patients,  one  to  whose  medical  skill 
he  was  content  to  transfer  their  safety.  Under  this  agreement 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  his  new  establishment, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  extensive  building,  and  at  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1798,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  city.  This  farewell, 
however,  was  neither  a  final  nor  a  long  one.  The  fearful 
epidemic,  which  had  before  desolated  the  city,  again,  in  that 
year,  made  its  appearance,  and  Dr.  Bard  resolved  not  to  aban- 
don his  post  when  about  to  become  one  of  anxiety  and  danger. 
His  fearless  exposure  of  himself  whenever  benevolence  called 
him,  during  that  season  of  flight  and  alarm,  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  many  poor  deserted  wretches  from  death,  and  still 
oftener,  of  bestowing  upon  them  some  comfort  and  consolation 
when  relief  was  hopeless.  But  the  aid  he  so  liberally  gave 
others  he  soon  needed  himself;  being  seized  with  the  prevailing 
fever,  his  life  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  his  medical  brethren,  and  especially  by  the  affectionate 
watchfulness,  nursing,  and  care  of  his  devoted  wife. 

After  his  restoration.  Dr.  Bard  removed  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  made  the  country  his  perma- 
nent residence;  diversified,  however,  by  occasional  visits  to 
town  for  the  discharge  of  duties  still  devolving  upon  him,  and 
for  social  enjoyment  with  the  many  attached  friends  which  he 
had  left  behind.  In  many  of  these  he  supplied  the  absence  of 
his  friend  and  former  partner  from  the  city ;  returning,  with 
professional  fondness,  to  the  toils  and  excitement  of  an  exten- 
sive practice. 

The  attractions  of  retirement  from  busy  life  are  proverbially 
illusive ;  and,  perhaps,  no  nicer  test  can  be  found  of  mental 
vigor,  than  the  ability  to  bear  the  change  from  necessary  to 
voluntary  occupation.  Few  men  could  stand  this  test  so  well 
as  Dr.  Bard ;  the  untired  curiosity  of  his  mind  found  a  new 
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and  boundless  range  in  the  objects  and  employments  of  the 
country.  His  poetic  enjoyments  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  his 
taste  in  planning  and  fondness  for  effecting  improvements,  his 
love  of  experiments  and  skill  in  directing  them,  his  desire  of 
knowledge  of  whatever  kind  and  eagerness  in  acquiring  it,  his 
early  and  active  habits,  and,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  which 
stimulated  and  supported  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  set  him 
above  the  power  of  indolence,  that  "  master  vice,"  as  Burke 
terms  it,  of  our  nature,  and  secured  to  him,  to  the  very  last 
week  of  his  life,  all  his  energy,  activity,  and  cheerfulness.  It 
would  not  seem  easy  to  crowd  into  life  more  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment than  filled  the  twenty-three  years  of  retirement,  which 
adorned  and  dignified,  as  well  as  terminated  his  life.  All  the 
descendants  of  his  father  were  by  degrees  drawn  around  him ; 
his  own  children  successively  settled  in  life,  and  gathered  into 
the  circle ;  his  grandchildren  grew  up  upon  his  knees,  and  as 
he  looked  around  upon  the  health,  and  prosperity,  and  promise 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  looked,  and  felt,  and  spoke, 
like  a  patriarch  of  a  better  age.  But  this  is  anticipating  the 
picture  of  a  later  period. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Bard  became  a  resident  of  the  country,  his 
zeal  in  agricultural  pursuits  led  him  to  unite  in  the  formation 
of  a  county  society  of  that  nature,  over  which  he  was  called  to 
preside ;  a  tribute  due  not  only  to  his  scientific  knowledge,  but 
to  the  ardor  with  which  he  applied  it  to  useful  purposes.  To 
this  society,  on  its  succeeding  anniversaries,  he  addressed  seve^ 
ral  discourses,  which  evinced  a  union  of  much  practical  skill  in 
farming  with  enlightened  theory ;  and  anticipated,  in  some 
degree,  the  course  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  applying  the 
powers  of  chemistry  to  elucidate  the  principles  and  improve 
the  practice  of  husbandry.  A  comparison  of  the  virtues  of 
different  soils  and  manures,  together  with  the  means  of  form- 
ing them ;  the  introduction  of  improved  implements  and  foreign 
grasses,  now  became  to  him  a  never-failing  source  of  occap^- 
tion  and  interest,  seldom  of  profit,  generally  of  expense ;  sinee, 
like  most  other  experimentalists,  his  unsuccessful  trials  formed 
by  far  the  greater  proportion.     To  the  public,  however,  tliey 
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had  their  value ;  his  failures  taught  caution  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cess wisdom  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  diffused  much  new  knowledge 
among  practical  farmers,  exciting  a  spirit  of  rational  inquiry 
into  the  means  of  improving  the  most  neglected,  though  the 
most  useful  of  arts. 

At  a  later  period,  when  his  friends.  Chancellor  Livingston 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  introduced  into  the  county  the  merino 
breed  of  sheep,  Dr.  Bard  entered,  with  more  zeal  perhaps  than 
prudence,  into  that  speculation.  One  danger  attending  their 
introduction,  Dr.  Bard  early  perceived  and  labored  to  obviate. 
Finding  them  liable  to  many  new  and  fatal  diseases,  the  nature 
and  cure  of  these  became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  both 
to  save  the  individuals  and  prevent  infection.  With  this  view, 
he  published  a  work  called  ^^  The  Shepherd's  Guide,"  which, 
though  small,  was  the  result  of  much  investigation,  and  repeated 
and  careful  experiment. 

With  all  the  scrupulousness  of  a  moralist.  Dr.  Bard  con- 
sidered his  medical  skill  as  a  talent  committed  by  Providence 
to  his  charge,  and  one  which  he  was  bound  to  use  diligently 
and  conscientiously.  These  feelings  prevented  complete  retire- 
ment from  professional  duties,  and  made  him  alive  to  every 
call  of  sickness  in  his  neighborhood ;  especially  where  poverty 
precluded  remuneration,  or  the  case  demanded  experience 
beyond  that  of  the  resident  physician.  On  these  occasions,  he 
would  break  off  from  any  occupation,  however  engaging,  and 
run  almost  any  personal  risk,  rather  than  fail  in  his  daily  visit ; 
and  it  was  a  moral  lesson,  which  sometimes  put  to  shame 
younger  men,  to  witness  such  sensibility  to  duty,  and  such 
vigor  in  its  performance,  in  one  whose  age  and  services  might 
so  well  have  pleaded  an  apology  for  indulgence.  At  such 
calls,  he  would  often  shake  off  indisposition  that  was  confining 
him  to  his  chamber,  and  throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  mount 
his  horse  or  chair,  be  for  an  hour  the  active  and  vigorous  phy- 
sician, and  then  return  to  the  quiet  and  repose  which  his  health 
required.  '^  His  patient's  health,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  he 
^'  considered  as  committed  to  his  keeping ;  his  own  as  in  the 
hands  of  Providence." 
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Id  compliment  to  his  age  and  character,  he  was  immediately, 
on  his  settlement  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  elected  President 
of  its  Medical  Society,  in  which  station  he  labored  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  by  increased  strictness  in  exami- 
nations for  license,  and  by  various  schemes  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Bard  did  not  turn 
his  attention  more  to  public  authorship.  The  clearness  of  his 
mental  perceptions,  the  inductive  character  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  manly  vigor  of  his  style,  would  have  added  much  to 
his  own  celebrity,  and  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to  the  advancement 
of  science  ;  while  the  warm  tone  of  religious  earnestness  which 
pervades  all  his  writings  would  have  given  them  additional 
value,  and  served  to  wipe  out  from  the  character  of  his  pro- 
fession that  base  stain  of  irreligion  which  has  too  long  and  too 
unjustly  rested  upon  it.  Upon  this  subject,  he  thus  expresses 
himself,  in  one  of  his  academical  charges :  ^'  Galen  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  from  Atheism  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
human  skeleton  ;  how,  then,  is  it  possible  that  a  modern  physi- 
r  tiafi  can  be  an  infidel ! — one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  mech- 
anism of  the  eye  and  the  ear;  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
the  process  of  nourishment,  waste,  and  repair,  and  all  the  count- 
less wonders  of  the  animal  economy  !  He  must  be  blind  indeed 
if  he  do  not  see  in  these  the  unquestionable  marjcs  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Bard's  publica- 
tions consist  of  a  treatise,  written  in  the  year  1771,  upon 
^^  Angina  suffocativa^''  a  disease  which  then  appeared  in  the 
city,  under  a  new  form  or  with  new  virulence ;  another  upon 
"  The  use  of  Cold  in  Hemorrhage  ;*'  many  occasional  addresses 
to  public  bodies  ;  anniversary  discourses  to  medical  students  ; 
and  the  largest  of  his  works,  "A  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,"  which 
was  prepared  by  him  after  his  retirement.  This  is  a  work  of 
superior  value,  if  not  merit,  from  the  salutary  caution  which  it 
teaches  in  the  use  of  those  instruments,  which,  in  rash  and 
unskilful  hands,  have  rendered  this  part  of  the  art  rather  a 
curse  than  a  blessing.     It  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a  more 
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frequent  resort  to  the  safer  instruments,  the  forceps,  and 
lessening  the  frequency  with  which*  practitioners  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  more  deadly  instruments,  the  perforator  and 
hooks. 

Dr.  Bard's  literary  habits  were  a  model  for  literary  men. 
His  early  hours,  and  active  employment  of  them ;  his  great 
temperance,  and  habitual  exercise,  are  habits  which  would  go 
far,  if  adopted,  in  preserving  the  race  of  authors  from  those 
mental  diseases  which  have  become  their  proverbial  inherit- 
ance, and  which  arise  much  more  from  indolence  of  body,  or 
imprudent  exertion  of  mind,  than  from  that  superior  delicacy 
of  temperament,  to  which  they  are  willing  to  impute  them. 
These  habits  saved  him,  though  possessed  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, in  a  great  degree  from  the  most  melancholy  accom- 
paniment of  age,  and  prevented  that  gloom  which  too  often 
darkens  the  close  of  life ;  and  in  his  domestic  letters  are  to  be 
found  pleasing  evidences  of  a  cheerful,  virtuous,  and  happy  old 
age. 

Another  marked  trait  of  his  intellectual  character  has  been 
already  mentioned, — his  unsated  desire  of  knowledge,  f  He  ^ 
never  rested  in  his  acquisitions ;  and  even  in  his  latest  years, 
would  undertake  some  new  study  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  at  no  period  of  a  man's  life 
should  he  leave  off  employing  his  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge ;  he  ought  always  to  have  some  study  before 
him,  and  that  not  only  as  affording  him  a  rational  employment 
in  old  age,  but  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
alive  and  vigorous.  **  We  fail  them,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  fail  us." 

In  1813,  when  a  separation  took  place  between  Columbia 
College  and  its  Medical  School,  upon  the  remodelling  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Bard  became  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  This  honorable  station  he  continued  to 
hold  during  life,  and  rendered  his  official  duties  valuable  to  the 
institution  by  the  warm-hearted  interest  he  took  in  its  success, 
the  judicious  plans  he  framed  for  its  improvement,  and  the  im- 
pressive discourses  with  which  he  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
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its  degrees.  In  these,  he  drew,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  accomplished  physician, — ^in  his  educa- 
tion, in  his  subsequent  improvement,  in  his  professional  conduct, 
and  in  his  private  deportment.  Over  all  these  sketched,  he 
threw  a  moral  and  religious  coloring,  which  gave  them  rich- 
ness and  force ;  showing  the  happy  influence  which  pure 
morals  and  firm  religious  principles  must  ever  exercise  over 
professional  success:  and  concluding  one  of  his  last,  as  already 
noticed,  with  the  character  of  Boerhaave,  as  approaching  to 
this  rare  union  of  the  physician,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  Christian. 

In  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  his  garden,  he  became  a  learned 
and  skilful  horticulturist,-— conversed,  read,  and  wrote  upon 
the  subject ;  laid  exactions  on  all  his  friends  who  could  aid 
him  in  obtaining  what  was  rare,  beautiful,  or  excellent  in  its 
kind ;  drew  from  England  its  smaller  fruits,  the  larger  ones 
from  France,  melons  from  Italy,  and  vines  from  Madeira, — 
managing  them  all  with  a  varied  yet  experimental  skill,  which 
baffled  the  comprehension  of  minds  of  slower  perception. 
These  plans,  though  novel,  were  in  general  judicious,  being 
the  result  of  much  reading  and  long  experience,  and,  above 
all,  of  an  imagination  trained  to  what  Bacon  terms  *^  tentative 
experiments."  In  the  construction  of  a  conservatory,  he  dis- 
played much  of  this  talent,  it  being  the  first,  in  that  northern 
climate,  which  substituted,  with  success,  the  heat  of  fermenta- 
tion for  the  more  expensive  and  dangerous  one  of  combustion. 
In  this,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  he  would  often  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  engaged  in  his  usual  occupations  of 
reading  and  writing  or  his  favorite  amusement  of  chess,  and 
welcoming  his  friends  who  called  upon  him,  to  use  his  own 
sportive  language,  to  the  '' little  tropical  region  of  his  own 
creation.*' 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bard  discharged  his  whole  duty  as  a 
Christian  and  a  churchman,  though  occupied  by  the  various 
pursuits  already  enumerated.  In  the  year  1811,  circumstances 
favoring  its  establishment,  the  Church  of  St.  James,  at  Hyde 
Park,  was  erected,  of  which  Dr.  Bard  was  in  effect  the  founder. 
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Attached  not  only  by  habit,  but  by  rational  conviction,  to  the 
'  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Protestant  Chorch,  he  had  long  been 
anxious  for  its  establishment  in  his  neighborhood.  So  highly 
did  he  value  the  public  exercises  of  devotion  as  means  both  of 
instruction  and  conviction,  that,  after  the  erection  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  supply  the  occasional  absence  of  its  rector,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessity,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  of  receiving 
from  Episcopal  authority,  the  license  required  to  entitle  him  to 
act  as  lay  reader  in  the  church. 

In  one  devotional  habit  Dr.  Bard  resembled  Boerhaave ;  and 
perhaps  was  guided  by  his  example.  He  regularly  devoted  a 
part  of  his  early  morning  to  religious  reading  and  reflection ; 
by  which,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  endeavored  to  ^^  set 
his  mind  to  a  right  edge  for  the  business  of  the  day."  In  the 
church  which  he  contributed  so  largely  to  erect.  Dr.  Bard  con- 
tinued to  find,  to  the  very  close  of  life,  a  more  than  ordinary 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  ^^No  equal  expenditure  of  money," 
he  was  used  to  say,  ^'  had  ever  returned  to  him  so  large  an 
interest;"  and  by  those  who  ever  saw  him  engaged  in  its  ser- 
vices, its  truth  will  not  be  doubted.  His  venerable  looks,  his 
devout  but  animated  manner,  his  loud  response,  and  eye  glisten- 
ing with  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  surrounded  by  children 
and  grandchildren,  form  a  picture  on  which  memory  loves  to 
dwell.  From  these  meetings,  sanctified  alike  by  devotion  and 
family  afi'ection,  he  was  rarely  absent.  Sickness  could  hardly 
detain  him;  and  absence  from  home  he  always  felt  as  a  mis- 
fortune. 

In  the  education  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  Dr.  Bard 
took  a  lively  interest,  personally  superintending  many  of  their 
studies.  His  eldest  grandson,  having  determined  on  medicine 
as  bis  profession,  renewed  all  the  ardor  of  his  grandfather's 
mind,  to  prepare  him  for  and  advance  him  in  it.  He  became 
not  only  his  instructor,  but  his  companion  in  all  his  medical 
pursuits ;  aided  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his  laboratory,  led 
the  way  in  experiment,  and  ran  over  the  whole  circle  of  his 
former  studies  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  greater  pleasure,  as 
it  was  now  connected  with  the  improvement  of  one  endeared  to 
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him  by  the  ties  of  kindred ;  and  the  display  of  such  traits  of 
character  as  promised  folly  to  repay  his  exertions.  To  his 
daughter  in  the  study  of  botany,  ho  performed  the  same  kind 
offices, — ^gathering  plants  and  making  drawings,  with  all  the 
ardor  and  zeal  of  youth.  These  circumstances  are  illustrative 
of  the  position  that  the  powers  of  usefulness  are  not  neces- 
sarily lost  with  age ;  that  feebleness  of  mind  is  rather  the  rust 
of  indolence  than  the  decay  of  nature ;  and  that  old  age  may 
continue  to  the  very  latest  period,  honored  and  beloved :  if, 
instead  of  driving  away  the  young  by  austerity,  it  will  teach 
them  by  its  experience,  instruct  them  with  its  learning,  and 
torn  into  love  and  veneration  those  natural  feelings  of  respect 
with  which  it  is  regarded. 

He  was  alike  the  counsellor  and  companion,  the  instructor 
and  the  friend,  of  all  the  young  persons  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  claim  upon  his  attentions.  His  plans  for  their 
improvement  were  novel  and  varied,  his  pursuit  of  them  eager, 
his  commendation  warm  and  animated,  and  his  reproof,  though 
tender,  "  vehement  in  love."  The  correspondence  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  maintained  with  his  grandson,  while 
pursuing  his  medical  studies,  abounds  in  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  contains  the  result  of  his  medical  experience  upon 
most  of  the  subjects  which,  during  its  continuance,  attracted 
public  or  professional  attention. 

In  passing  through  Princeton  at  the  period  of  its  public  com- 
mencement. Dr.  Bard  received  a  mark  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  his  character  was  held,  by  being  waited  upon  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Trustees  of  that  institution,  and  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

The  following  letter  of  religious  reflections  was  found  in  his 
desk  after  his  decease : 

"April  2d,  1813. 
*•  Yesterday  I  entered  my  seventy-first  year ;  and  when  I 
review  my  past  life,  I  find  through  the  whole  course  of  it, 
reason  only  for  gratitude  for  an  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  blessings.     For  the  liberality,  almost  beyond  his  means, 
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with  which  my  kind  and  generous  father  conducted  my  educa- 
tion ;  for  his  watchful  care  through  the  dangerous  period  of  my 
youth ;  for  the  excellent  example  of  his  just,  honorable,  useful, 
and  benevolent  life ;  for  his  early  introduction  into  the  business 
of  my  profession  ;  and  for  the  invariable  and  aflfectionate  friend- 
ship with  which  he  treated  me  unto  the  day  of  his  death.  For 
the  many  kind  friends  who  took  me  by  the  hand  in  my  first  set- 
ting out  in  life,  and  for  that  success  in  my  profession,  by  which 
I  have  all  along  been  comfortably  supported,  and  enabled  to 
lay  by  suflBcient  for  an  easy  and  independent  old  age.  For 
the  many  virtues  and  most  useful  talents  of  my  dear  and  excel- 
lent wife ;  for  the  good  order,  neatness,  and  liberal  economy, 
with  which  she  has  always  conducted  my  family ;  for  the  steady, 
judicious,  and  affectionate  care,  with  which  she  has  assisted  me 
in  the  education  of  our  children,  and  to  which,  I  firmly  believe, 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  happiness  we  now 
enjoy  in  their  society;  for  her  courage  and  support  during 
domestic  afHictions,  professional  vexations,  pecuniary  losses, 
and  other  difficulties  I  have  met  with ;  for  the  constant  love  and 
fidelity  with  which  she  has  blest  me  in  health ;  and  for  the 
patience  with  which  she  has  endured  my  fretfulness,  and  the 
tenderness  with  which  she  has  almost  annihilated  the  pains  of 
sickness.  For  the  virtues  and  affectionate  gratitude,  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  children  with  which  God  has  blest  my 
old  age ;  for  the  kind  attention  of  the  excellent  wife  He  has 
given  my  son,  by  whom  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  our  present 
easy  and  tranquil  life  ;  for  the  virtuous  character  and  kind  and 
afi'ectionate  temper  of  the  husbands  He  has  given  to  our  daugh- 
ters, by  which  we  enjoy  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing 
them  happy,  and  being  assured  that  whenever  it  shall  please 
God  to  take  us  from  them,  we  shall  leave  them  under  affection- 
ate and  tender  protectors.  For  the  pleasing  prattle  and  promi- 
sing virtues  of  all  our  grandchildren ;  for  the  society  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  of  my  sisters  and  brother-in-law,  and  for  the 
hopes  and  promise  of  their  children;  and  lastly,  for  having,  by 
His  most  gracious  and  singular  providence,  now  in  the  evening 
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of  my  dajSy  brightened  my  setting  sun  by  collecting  all  these 
blessings  around  me. 

^^  Give  me  grace,  0  Heavenly  Father,  constantly  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  all  these  blessings,  thy  most  merciful  goodness ;  to 
feel  my  own  demerits ;  to  repent  sincerely  of  the  ingratitude 
of  my  past  life  ;  and  to  dedicate  the  future  to  thy  service,  in 
promoting,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal happiness  of  my  family,  friends,  and  neighbors,  and  all 
others  within  the  reach  of  my  influence.  Continue  thy  most 
gracious  protection  and  blessing  to  me  and  my  dear  wife 
during  the  residue  of  our  lives ;  sustain  us  in  death,  and 
finally  pardon  and  accept  us,  for  the  sake  and  merits  of  thy 
son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Being  severely  afflicted  by  the  death  of  a  young  but  favorite 
grandson,  his  correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  contains 
the  following  sentiments  and  instructive  reflections :  ^'  It  is  a 
hard  lesson,  and  one  I  cannot  believe  required  of  us,  to  receive 
pain  and  sorrow  at  our  Father's  hand  with  the  same  feelings  we 
do  joy  and  blessing, — submit  without  murmuring  we  can,  and 
even  acknowledge  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  hand  which 
chastises  us,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  the  stripes ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  did  not,  they  would  be  no  chastisement.  Still,  I  yield 
him  up,  with  the  composure  of  Christian  resignation,  to  the 
will  of  our  merciful  Father,  who  not  only  knows,  but  deter- 
mines what  is  best  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
Misfortune,  properly  improved,  becomes  the  source  of  our 
greatest  blessings.  If  it  serve  to  moderate  our  desires,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  rouses  us  to  greater  exertion ;  if  it  control 
our  unruly  passions,  and  strengthen  our  virtuous  inclinations ; 
above  all,  if  it  excite  in  our  hearts  true  religion,  and  confirm 
our  humble  dependence  upon  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God, 
then  we  may  say,  with  truth,  it  is  good  for  us  that  we  have 
been  afflicted.  Whenever  I  pursue  this  train  of  thought,  I  gain 
strength,  and  become  ashamed  and  repentant  that  I  suffer  the 
comparatively  slight  reverses  which  we  have  met  with  for  a 
moment  to  damp  me.  I  buckle  on  my  armor,  and  prepare  for 
the  conflict  with  renewed  vigor  and  fresh  hopes.     Something 
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like  despondency,  I  confess,  will  now  and  then  assail  me ;  and/ 
in  spite  of  my  better  convictions,  the  prospect  of  difficulties, 
now  when  my  strength  begins  to  fail  me,  brings  a  load  upon 
my  spirits  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  shake  off;  until  again  an 
appeal  to  that  Good  Being  who  has  so  long  conducted  me  for- 
ward, in  a  prosperous  and  happy  career,  calms  my  troubled 
mind,  and  again  I  feel  able  to  submit  to  whatever  his  wisdom 
may  direct." 

Having  attended  the  venerable  physician  and  Christian 
through  his  long  career  and  honorable  life,  we  come  to  notice 
its  conclusion  in  the  ripeness  of  its  age,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
its  powers. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1821,  while  preparing  for  their  annual 
spring  visit  to  the  city,  and  after  having  passed  a  winter  of 
more  than  usual  enjoyment,  Mrs.  Bard  was  attacked  with  a 
pleuritic  affection,  which,  after  a  few  days,  gave  evidence  of  a 
fatal  termination.  Dr.  Bard,  though  laboring  under  a  similar 
attack,  would  not  be  separated  from  her,  but  continued,  as  for- 
merly, her  companion,  nurse,  and  physician.  Such  a  long 
and  affectionate  union  as  theirs  had  been,  had  early  excited 
the  wish,  the  prayer,  and  the  expectation,  that  in  death  they 
were  not  to  be  divided.  What  was  thus  both  wished  for  and 
expected  had  become,  it  seems,  the  subject  of  their  sleeping 
thoughts ;  and  a  remarkable  dream  of  Mrs.  Bard's,  to  this 
effect,  was  now  remembered,  and  repeated  by  her  husband 
with  feelings  not  of  superstitious  but  pleasing  anticipations. 

The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  to  give  comfort  to  those  who 
were  absent.  On  Sunday,  20th  instant,  three  days  before  his 
own  death,  he  wrote,  with  a  trembling  hand,  a  consolatory 
letter  to  his  friends  in  New  York,  who  were  anxiously  await- 
ing his  arrival.  This  letter,  which  conveyed  to  his  daughter 
the  first  intimation  of  danger,  brought  her  to  her  paternal 
home  a  few  hours  too  late  to  receive  a  mother's  blessing ;  but 
in  time  to  spend  a  few  short  ones  of  affectionate  intercourse  with 
her  dying  father.  It  was  passed  in  calmness  by  both  ;  indeed 
there  was  no  room  for  sorrow  in  such  a  tranquil,  peaceful  depar- 
ture.   His  calm,  but  affectionate  inquiries  about  absent  friends. 
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his  rational  directions  as  to  fature  arrangements,  and  his  free- 
dom from  all  perturbation  of  spirit,  were  so  foreign  from  the 
common  conception  of  departing  humanity,  that  the  feelings 
could  not  realize  it, — there  were  in  it  no  images  of  grief  from 
which  imagination  might  draw  her  pattern. 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  of  stoical,  but  Christian 
composure,  he  sunk  to  rest,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  May,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  death  of  his  wife  ! — a  common  grave  receiving 
their  remains. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  and  other  public  bodies,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected,  manifested  their  appreciation  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  and  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
by  passing  resolutions  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  foregoing  is,  in 
great  measure,  an  abridged  narrative  from  the  '^  Life  of  Samuel 
Bard,"  by  the  Rev.  John  McVickar,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric,  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  1822,  and  to  which  the  reader  who  may  desire  a  more 
full  and  complete  biography  of  this  distinguished  man,  is  re- 
ferred. 

Jambs  F.   White, 


EPHRAiM  McDowell. 

1771—1880. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1771.  His  father,  Mr.  Samuel 
McDowell,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  popu- 
larity in  his  district.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed,  along  with 
Mr.  Caleb  Wallace,  and  Dr.  Flemming,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  land-claims  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kentucky,  and  entered  immediately  afterwards  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  onerous  and  responsible 
office. 

The  following  year  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky, 
and  settled  near  Danville,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  August,  1817.  During  his  residence  here  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Kentucky,  and,  along 
with  his  associates.  Judge  Wallace  and  Judge  Muter,  assisted  in 
organizing  the  first  court  at  Danville,  which  was  also  the  first 
court  ever  formed  in  the  district  or  territory  of  Kentucky. 
He  remained  upon  the  Bench  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death. 

In  January,  1755,  Judge  McDowell  married  Miss  McClung, 
of  Virginia.  The  result  of  this  union  was  twelve  children,  of 
whom  Ephraim,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  ninth,  and 
the  only  survivor  of  whom  is  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  of 
Danville. 

When  scarcely  two  years  of  age,  Ephraim  McDowell  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Kentucky.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  began  to  go  to  school ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  educated 
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by  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Worley  and  James,  who 
conducted  a  classical  seminary,  first  at  Georgetown,  and  after- 
wards at  Bardstown.  What  proficiency  he  made  under  the 
tuition  of  these  teachers,  or  how  long  he  remained  under  their 
charge,  I  am  not  informed.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
he  never  made  any  great  progress  in  his  classical  studies, 
although  it  would  seem  that  he  had  some  fondness  for  them. 
The  few  brief  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  medical 
journals,  after  he  had  attained  to  professional  eminence,  clearly 
indicate  that  his  early  education  was  defective. 

Soon  after  leaving  school,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  his  preceptor  being  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  Staunton, 
Virginia,  a  graduate  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  With 
him  he  read  from  two  to  three  years,  when,  without  having,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  attended  any  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  at 
that  period  the  only  seat  of  medical  education  in  the  United 
States,  he  went  to  Scotland,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  celebrated  school  at  the  capital  of  that  coun- 
try. He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  for  the  sessions  of  1793  and  1794.  This 
institution  was  at  that  time  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  renown, 
attracting  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
overshadowing  every  other  medical  school  in  Europe.  We 
may  well  imagine  with  what  interest  and  delight  the  young 
and  ardent  Eentuckian,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  drank  in 
the  waters  of  science  as  they  gushed  forth  from  the  eloquent 
lips  of  a  Gregory,  a  Black,  and  a  Monro,  men  whose  fame  was 
upon  the  tongue  of  every  medical  student  and  physician  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  may  suppose,  too,  that,  amid  the 
novel  scenes  which  surrounded  him,  his  mind  often  reverted  to 
his  native  country,  lamenting  its  deficiencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  sound  medical  education,  and  regretting,  perhaps  in 
bitter  terms,  the  time  which  he  had  spent,  to  so  little  purpose, 
in  the  oflSce  of  his  Staunton  preceptor.  We  may  imagine,  more- 
over, that  one  just  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  America  must  have 
felt  no  little  restraint,  and  even  embarrassment,  in  the  polished 
and  refined  circle  of  students  in  the  modem  Athens.    His 
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principal  friend  and  companion,  during  his  attendance  upon 
the  Edinburgh  school,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  afterwards  the 
elegant  and  accomplbhed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  and  brother  of 
the  Hon.  James  Brown,  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France.  Of 
his  mode  of  living  and  his  habits  of  study,  while  at  this  far- 
famed  institution,  unfortunately  nothing  is  known.  His  nephew, 
Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  whole  history,  states  that  the  surgical  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
in  his  second  year  he  took  a  ticket  to  the  private  course  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  John  Bell.  I  am  not  certain  who  delivered  the 
surgical  lectures  at  that  period  in  the  University;  probably 
they  were  given  jointly  by  Dr.  Monro,  the  second,  and  Dr. 
Russell,  the  latter  of  whom  was  always  regarded  as  a  very 
dull  teacher  by  his  classes ;  while  the  former,  although  more 
sprightly  and  animated,  was  very  prosy  in  comparison  with 
John  Bell,  whose  enthusiasm  and  ardor  were  absolutely  bound- 
less. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  at  this  distant  day,  the  charm 
which  this  great  teacher  infused  into  his  subject,  and  the 
ambition  which  he  inspired  in  his  pupils.  All  loved  him; 
many  worshipped  him ;  not  a  few  idolized  him.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  During  his  attendance 
upon  his  prelections,  the  young  American  was  enraptured  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  teacher,  and  the  lessons  which  he  imbibed, 
while  thus  occupied,  were  not  lost  upon  him  after  his  return  to 
bis  native  country.  Mr.  Bell  is  said  to  have  dwelt  with 
peculiar  force  and  pathos  upon  the  organic  diseases  of  the 
ovaries,  speaking  of  their  hopeless  character,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, and  of  the  possibility,  nay  practicability,  of  removing 
them  by  operation.  The  instruction  thus  given  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  Dr.  McDowell,  which,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  was  not  lost  upon  him  after  he  took  leave  of  the  aca- 
demic groves  of  Edinburgh. 

I  am  not  able  to  say,  from  the  facts  before  me,  whether  Dr. 
McDowell  was  graduated  at  Edinburgh  or  not.    His  brother, 
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Col.  McDowell,  states  that  he  was,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is 
joined  by  his  c^on,  as  well  as  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William  A. 
McDowell.  My  belief  that  he  did  not  take  a  degree  in  Scot- 
land, is  based  upon  three  facts :  first,  that  no  diploma  of  the 
kind  has  been  found  among  his  papers;  secondly,  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  his  classmate  at  Edinburgh,  solicited  him, 
after  he  had  attained  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  to  permit 
him  and  his  friends  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  cases  of 
ovariotomy,  in  Latin,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  secure  him  a  degree;  and  thirdly,  that  in  1825, 
the  University  of  Maryland  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine:  a  circumstance  which  would 
hardly  have  happened  had  he  been  a  regular  graduate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  he  was  or  was  not  a  graduate,  ought 
not,  in  the  slightest  manner,  to  derogate  from  his  character  as 
a  professional  man,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  how  much 
more  diflScult  it  was  then  than  it  is  now  to  obtain  a  degree  in 
medical  schools. 

After  a  residence  abroad  of  about  two  years,  during  which 
he  stored  his  mind  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
Dr.  McDowell  returned  to  Kentucky,  in  1795,  and  settled  at 
Danville,  the  scene  of  his  future  labors.  He  immediately 
entered  upon  his  professional  career,  nor  was  he  slow  in 
acquiring  business.  The  fame  of  his  foreign  tour  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  served  to  introduce  him  into  practice.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  a  student  of  John  Bell,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  surgeons  of  the  age,  and  that  he  had  devoted 
himself,  with  special  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  during  his  sojourn  in  Scotland.  The  consequence 
was  that  patients  soon  flocked  to  him,  at  first,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  subsequently  from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest,  for 
his  aid  and  advice.  Those  who  were  unable,  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  their  ailments,  or  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  to 
come  to  him,  he  visited  at  their  own  homes,  often  remaining 
with  them  several  days,  or,  when  the  case  was  unusually 
urgent,  even  a  week  or  two.  All  the  important  operations 
that  were  required  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  were  per- 
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formed,  for  a  number  of  years,  exclasively  by  him.  At  that 
time  he  was  almost  the  sole  occapant  of  the  field  of  surgery  ia 
the  West.  Dr.  Dudley,  since  so  celebrated  for  his  surgical 
exploits,  had  not  yet  commenced  his  professional  studies,  and 
none  of  the  larger  towns  of  Kentucky  had  any  surgeons  of  dis- 
tinction, or  even  ordinary  capacity.  The  only  exception,  pro- 
bably, to  this  statement,  was  Bardstown,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Brashear,  who,  early  in  the  present  century,  performed  the 
first  successful  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  enjoyed  for  some  time  considerable  reputation  as  an 
operator  in  Nelson  and  the  adjacent  counties.  Dr.  Brashear, 
however,  was  scarcely  a  competitor  of  Dr.  McDowell,  or  if  he 
was  at  any  time,  he  did  not  long  continue  to  be;  for  soon 
after  the  achievement  above  alluded  to,  and  while  he  was  still 
a  very  young  man,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  moved  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  engaged  in  planting,  even  then  a  lucra- 
tive and  respectable  pursuit.  Cincinnati,  too,  was  at  that  time, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  without  a  surgeon  of 
any  respectability  or  eminence.  Thus,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
Dr.  McDowell  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  surgical  field,  not  only  of  Kentucky,  but  of 
the  entire  Southwest.  How  well  he  cultivated  this  field,  what 
honor  he  conferred  upon  his  adopted  State  and  upon  the  coun- 
try generally,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment  in  this 
place. 

In  1802,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  McDowell 
married  Sarah  Shelby,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  excellence,  daughter  of  Gov.  Shelby,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Kentucky.  The  result  of  this  alliance, 
which  greatly  augmented  his  happiness,  was  eight  children,  only 
three  of  whom  survive.  Mrs.  McDowell  died  at  Danville  only 
about  ten  years  ago. 

Dr.  McDowell  had  practised  medicine  and  surgery  for  four- 
teen years,  and  had  secured  for  himself  a  large  share  of  repu- 
tation for  his  bold  and  successful  exploits,  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1809,  he  was  consulted  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  subject  of  a 
large  ovarian  tumor,  whose  case,  from  its  novelty  and  the  atten- 
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dant  circumstances,  must  forever  remain  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  profession.  After  a  most  thorough  and  critical 
examination,  Dr.  McDowell  informed  his  patient,  a  woman  of 
unusual  courage  and  strength  of  mind,  that  the  only  chance  for 
her  relief  was  excision  of  the  diseased  mass.  He  explained  to 
her,  with  great  clearness  and  fidelity,  the  nature  and  hazard 
of  the  operation ;  be  told  her  that  he  had  never  performed  it, 
but  that  he  was  ready,  if  she  were  willing,  to  undertake  it,  and 
to  risk  his  reputation  upon  the  issue,  adding  that  it  was  an 
experiment,  but  an  experiment  well  worthy  of  trial.  Mrs. 
Crawford  listened  to  the  surgeon  with  great  patience  and  cool- 
nesjs  and  at  the  dose  of  the  interview,  promptly  assured  him 
that  she  was  not  only  willing,  but  ready  to  submit  to  his  deci- 
Mon ;  a£(serting  that  any  mode  of  death,  suicide  excepted,  was 
preferable  to  the  ceaseless  agony  which  she  was  enduring,  and 
that  she  would  haxard  anything  that  held  out  even  the  most 
remote  prospect  of  relief.  The  result  has  been  long  before 
the  profession.  Mrs.  Crawford  submitted  to  the  operation, 
and  thus  became  the  first  subject  of  ovariotomy,  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Dr.  McDowell,  during  his  resi- 
deAce  at  Edinburgh,  attended  the  surgical  lectures  of  Mr.  John 
BelU  who  loc^  especial  pains  to  direct  ihe  atscntioii  <^  his 
pipils  to  the  diseases  of  the  ovaries.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  y\^ung  Kentuckian«  while  fistening  to  the  toaching  of  tlie 
ai>lent  and  enthwiastic  ScvMchman.  detenained  in  his  own 
nind  tc»  extirpate  these  organs  in  the  first  case  that  should  pire> 
^nt  it^lf  u>  him  after  his  retwn  to  his  nasm  mnoiizt.  Ii^ 
smbiect  had  evidefitly  made  a  s»»g  impressioa  vpoa  kim.  asi 
had  fre^^s-tly  engaged  his  atte»tK»  and  redecooB.  He  isai 
thorwMBi^T  stMied  the  reiatktts  of  the  prfvic  viscien.  ir  tiecr 
healthy  and  diswsw  cmiitk>u.  and  feh  faliy  persnied  «  i^ 
pra^^ikakSOitT  «f  rmoving  cskigcd  oimrics  hy  a  bi^ce  =«a».ia 
ihra^  the*  wall  of  the  alAj^wu  He  kaew  nrr  w«a  ua: 
tW  t>Mman  scccm  had  fceem  rcpettiedhr  n«fcamtii  wis^ 
a^  W  cmU  peitcm  w  rmom  why  ^mMfoiT 
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should  be  attended  with  more  diflScuIty  to  the  surgeon,  or 
greater  hazard  to  the  patient. 

When  Dr.  McDowell  undertook  this  operation,  he  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  ever  been  performed  by  any  one  else,  a  pre- 
cedence which  certain  writers  have  attempted  to  prove.  In 
speaking  of  his  first  case,  he  distinctly  states  that  he  had 
^  never  seen  so  large  a  substance  extracted,  nor  heard  of  an 
attempt  or  success  attending  any  operation,  such  as  this  re- 
quired."* Nor  was  such  an  operation  ever  performed  before. 
From  all  the  testimony  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  first  executed  by  Dr. 
McDowell. 

Until  I  had  carefully  investigated  this  matter,  I  was  of  the 
opinion,  in  common  with  many  others,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  that  a  foreign  surgeon,  L'Aumonier,  of  Rouen,  had 
anticipated  our  countryman  in  this  bold  and  daring  under- 
taking. The  attempt  to  remove  this  organ  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  this  gentleman  as  early  as  1776.  Upon  inquiry, 
however,  I  find  that  this  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  case 
upon  which  he  operated  was  one  merely  of  abscess  of  the 
ovary,  consequent  upon  parturition.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
necessity  here  for  extirpation ;  all  that  was  done  by  L'Aumo- 
nier was  to  puncture  the  abscess,  to  give  vent  to  its  contents. 
He  never  dreamed  of  excising  the  organ,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  and  other  learned  authors  should 
ever  have  referred  to  the  case  as  one  of  ovariotomy. 

Equally  unfounded,  in  this  respect,  are  the  claims  of  Pro- 
fessor Dzondi  and  of  Professor  Galenzowski,  whose  names  pre- 
cede that  of  Dr.  McDowell,  in  the  elaborate  and  valuable  table 
of  ovariotomy,  by  Dr.  Washington  Atlee,  of  this  city.  In  a 
work  published  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  at  Halle,  in 
1816,  entitled  ^^  Beitrdge  Zur  Vervollkommung  der  Heil- 
hunde^''  or.  Contributions  towards  the  Improvement  of  the 
Healing  Art,  is  an  account  of  a  pelvic  tumor,  in  which  a  cure 
was  effected  by  drawing  out  the  cyst  through  an  incision  in  the 

♦  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  7,  p.  242.    Philadelphia,  1817. 
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wall  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  inducing  mortification  in  it  by 
means  of  long  tents,  extracting  it  piecemeal  with  a  pair  of 
broad  forceps.'*'  The  tumor  thus  treated,  however,  was  not 
ovarian,  nor  was  the  patient  a  female,  but  a  lad,  twelve  years 
of  age,  of  the  name  of  Christopher  Shultz,  who  had  a  circum- 
scribed tumor  as  large  as  his  head  in  the  hypogastric  region. 
Dzondi  relates  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature,  relieved  by 
the  same  mode  of  management,  and  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  this  operation  might  be  resorted  to  with  equal  success  in 
ovarian  dropsy,  provided  the  sac  is  situated  superficially,  and 
is  not  afiected  with  ulceration  or  scirrhus.  It  is  difiScult  to 
conceive  how  such  a  case  could  ever  have  been  adduced  as  one 
of  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  the  more  so,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  author  himself  never  advanced  such  a  claim. 

The  case  of  Galenzowski,  of  Wilna,  was  also  one  very  diflFer- 
ent  from  extirpation  of  the  ovary.  But  this  is  not  all ;  his 
operation  was  not  performed  until  March,  1827,  eighteen 
years  after  Dr.  McDowell's  now  celebrated  operation  upon 
Mrs.  Crawford.  The  tumor,  in  the  case  in  question,  was  mul- 
tilocular,  of  large  size,  and  so  firmly  and  universally  adherent 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  as  to  render  its  total 
extirpation  impracticable.  Galenzowski,  therefore,  made  a 
large  incision  into  its  cavity,  according  to  the  method  of  Le 
Dran ;  and  then,  passing  his  fingers  into  it,  he  tore  up  its  cells, 
evacuated  its  contents,  and  secured  the  sac  with  a  ligature  to 
the  external  wound,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  peritoneal 
efiusion.  On  the  thirty-second  day  a  piece  of  the  sac  was 
found  in  the  dressings ;  another  was  discharged  on  the  fifty- 
second  day;  and,  finally,  a  third  on  the  sixty-second.  The 
patient  was  discharged  on  the  seventieth  day,  having  only  a 
small  fistule  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  particulars  of  Galenzowski's  case  are  contained  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  Graefe  &  Walther's  Journal  der  Chirurgie  ; 
and  in  a  translation  of  his  paper,  originally  published  in  Latin, 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  North  American  Medical  and  Sur- 

*  American  Medical  Recorder,  toI.  3,  p.  62. 
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gical  Journal,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  in  1830.  An  abstract 
of  it  will  also  be  found  in  Malgaigne's  Operative  Surgery,  by 
Brittan,  p.  391,  Philadelphia,  1851,  and  in  the  Dktionnaire 
de  MSdecine,  T.  22,  p.  592,  Paris,  1840. 

In  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  Dr.  McDowell's  operations, 
and  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up  for 
publication,  an  attempt  was  made  by  certain  writers,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  deny  their  authenticity,  and  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  author's  veracity.  Among  the  various 
detractors  who  busied  themselves  in  this  way,  no  one  was  more 
loud  and  clamorous  than  Dr.  James  Johnson,'*'  the  editor  of 
the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  a  periodical  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  McDowell's 
first  case,  he  remarks :  ^'  Dr.  Mac  visited  the  patient  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  though  she  had  come  to  his  own  residence  to 
have  the  operation  performed ! !  He  found  her  engaged  in 
making  her  bed !  She  soon  returned  to  her  native  place  quite 
well.  Credat  Judceu9j  non  ego.'*  In  adverting  to  the  second 
case,  the  reviewer  says  :  "  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  credit 
the  statement."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mrs.  Crawford, 
the  subject  of  the  first  operation,  performed  in  1809,  and  so 
sneeringly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Johnson,  survived  until  1841, 
or  until  after  the  completion  of  her  seventy-eighth  year ;  and 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  second  case,  concerning  which  he 
expresses  so  much  incredulity,  is  equally  well  established. 

In  a  subsequent  article  upon  this  subject,  published  in  Octo- 
ber, 1826,  the  same  writer  indulges  in  the  following  language: f 
^*  A  back  settlement  of  America,  Kentucky,  has  beaten  the 
mother  country,  nay,  Europe  itself,  with  all  the  boasted  sor- 
geons  thereof,  in  the  fearful  and  formidable  operation  of  gas- 
trotomy  with  extraction  of  diseased  ovaria.  In  the  second 
volume  of  this  series,  page  216,  we  adverted  to  the  cases  of 
Dr.  McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  published  by  Mr.  Lizars,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  expressed  ourselves  as  sceptical,  respecting  their 

♦  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  Y,  p.  242.    Philadelphia,  1817. 
t  Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  Jannarj,  1825. 
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authenticity.  Dr.  Coates,  however,  has  now  given  ns  much 
more  cause  for  wonder  at  the  success  of  Dr.  McDowell ;  for  it 
appears  that  out  of  five  .cases  operated  on  in  Kentucky  by  Dr. 
McDowell,  four  recovered  after  the  extraction,  and  only  one 
died.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  narratives  of  some  of 
the  first  three  cases  that  raised  misgivings  in  our  minds,  for 
which  uncharitableness  we  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  of  Dr. 
McDowell,  of  Danville."  Such  language  needs  no  comment; 
it  speaks  for  itself,  for  it  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation. 
When  the  learned,  caustic,  and  ungenerous  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Medico-Chirurgical  Review  indited  it,  he  was  ignorant — 
perhaps,  wilfully  ignorant — of  the  fact  that  he  was  slandering 
the  father  of  ovariotomy,  and  speaking  sneeringly  of  a  State 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  first  lithotomist,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  Dr.  McDowell's  cases  of 
ovariotomy  should  have  been  treated  with  contempt  abroad, 
when  attempts  were  made  to  discredit  them  at  home.  What 
effect  these  attempts  exerted  upon  the  professional  mind  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  useless,  at  this  remote  day,  to 
inquire ;  suflSce  it  to  say  that  they  aroused  the  assailed  party 
to  a  sense  of  self-defence,  and  caused  the  publication  of  ad- 
ditional cases,  confirmatory  of  those  that  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Eclectic  Repertory. 

It  would  seem  that  Df.  McDowell  kept  no  notes  of  any  of 
his  cases,  and  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  to  publish  an  account  of  the  first  three  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Repertory.  His  nephew.  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  states 
that  he  had  to  urge,  among  other  inducements,  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  his  uncle  owed  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  his  obli- 
gation to  compliment  that  celebrated  surgeon  with  an  exhibition 
of  the  exploits  of  his  pupil,  in  the  execution  of  an  operation, 
the  practicability  of  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
teach  in  his  lectures.  This  appeal  had  more  weight  in  decid- 
ing Dr.  McDowell  than  anything  else  that  could  be  urged. 
He  finally  drew  up  an  outline  of  his  cases,  referring  to  his 
ledger  for  his  dates,  and  to  his  memory  for  the  facts.     They 
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were  not  written  out  with  suflScient  minuteness  and  precision ; 
but  they  had,  at  least,  two  capital  merits, — truthfulness  and 
brevity.  A  copy  of  the  paper,  with  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment, was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bell,  but  this  he  never  received. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time,  travelling  on  account  of  his  health 
in  Italy,  whence  he  never  returned  alive.  The  paper  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lizars,  who  published  it 
seven  years  afterwards,  in  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ovariotomize  a  fenl^le,  to  the 
peril  of  her  life,  who  was  found  to  be  afflicted  only  with  abdo- 
minal obesity. 

Another  copy  of  these  cases  was  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1816. 
to  Dr.  Physick,  of  this  city,  with  a  request  that,  if  found 
worthy,  he  should  have  them  published  in  some  Medical  Jour- 
nal. It  is  not  known  whether  the  '^  Father  of  American  Sur- 
gery "  ever  read  the  paper,  or  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
operation  which  it  described ;  certain  it  is,  he  never  took  any 
notice  of  it,  either  to  Dr.  McDowell,  his  pupils,  or  any  one  else. 
He  had  no  time  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,'or  the  subject  was 
unworthy  of  his  attention.  He  might  have  thought  the  author 
of  the  paper  a  backwoods  impostor,  or  a  man  who  was  speaking 
for  Buncombe. 

Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  above 
dispatch,  was  more  successful  in  his  interview  with  Dr.  James, 
the  modest,  amiable,  and  benevolent  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  gentleman  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  depicting  to  his  pupils,  with  every  revolving  lec- 
ture term,  and  in  the  most  harrowing  language,  the  fatality 
and  utter  hopelessness  of  all  attempts,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  to  cure  organic  diseases  of  the  ovaries  by  operation.  He 
seized  with  avidity  the  intelligence  communicated  to  him  by 
the  younger  McDowell,  and  immediately  requested  an  account 
of  the  cases  for  publication  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  of  which 
he  was  then  one  of  the  editors.  He  also  read  the  cases  to  his 
class,  who  received  them  with  the  most  rapturous  applause. 

The  publication  of  the  cases  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory  elicited 
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hardly  any  notice.  Indeed,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  it 
encountered  general  incredulity,  if  not  positive  ridicule.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  Lizars,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  met  with  a  better  fate ;  for  it  at  once  attracted  marked 
attention,  and  produced  strong  excitement  throughout  the  medi- 
cal circles  of  Europe ;  a  circumstance  which  reacted  with  elec- 
trical force  and  rapidity  upon  the  United  States.  The  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  reported  cases  was  at  once  thoroughly 
investigated  and  established,  and  the  operation  has  since  been 
repeatedly  "performed  with  success  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  Ovariotomy  is  now  one  of  the  established 
resources  of  surgery;  and  for  this  boon  our  profession  and 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Epbraim  McDowell. 

It  is  not  positively  known,  even  to  his  most  intimate  sur- 
viving friends,  how  often  Dr.  McDowell  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  ovariotomy.  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  who  was  a 
member  of  his  family  for  nearly  seven  years,  five  as  a  student, 
and  two  as  a  partner  in  practice,  states  that  up  to  the  period 
of  his  removal  to  Fincastle,  Virginia,  in  1820,  his  uncle  had 
had  seven  cases,  all,  save  one,  successful.  Six  of  these  opera- 
tions Dr.  McDowell  witnessed,  and  in  two  he  handled  the  knife 
under  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowelFs  direction.  "I  acted,"  he 
modestly  adds,  "  in  the  capacity,  as  I  conceived,  of  a  sort  of 
an  amanuensis."  ^^In  his  first  operation,"  continues  this  gen- 
tleman, "  in  1809,  Dr.  James  McDowell,  who  was  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell's  nephew,  partner,  and  brother-in-law,  and  a  young 
man  just  commencing  practice,  used  the  knife  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  respects  the  external  incision.  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell  had,  at  the  time,  determined  to  decline  practice  in 
favor  of  Dr.  James  McDowell.  The  death  of  the  latter  occur- 
ring shortly  afterwards,  changed  the  arrangement.  Under  the 
same  circumstances,  Dr.  A.  6.  Smith,  who  succeeded  me  as  a 
partner  of  Dr.  McDowell,  operated  in  two  or  three  cases." 

Dr.  William  A.  McDowell  informed  me  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  from  reliable  testimony,  that  his  uncle  performed  this 
operation  altogether  thirteen  times,  exclusive  of  the  cases  of 
Dr.  Smith.     He  declared  that  he  himself  had  been  cognizant  of 
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two  more  successfal  cases :  one,  that  of  Mrs.  Overton,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  other,  that  of  Miss  Gilmore,  of  Pulaski  County, 
Kentucky ;  makbg  in  all,  eight  cures,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Dr.  McDowell's  success  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  great  in  his  latter  as  in  his  earlier  operations,  but  the 
precise  ratio  cannot  now,  unfortunately,  be  ascertained. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  in  concluding  the  consider!^ 
tion  of  this  part  of  Dr.  McDoweirs  professional  services,  that  an 
attempt  was  made,  many  years  ago,  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit 
of  his  first  operation,  by  ascribing  the  performance  of  it  to  his 
nephew.  Dr.  James  McDowell,  at  the  time  his  partner  in  prac- 
tice. In  consequence  of  this  attack  upon  his  veracity  and  pre- 
tensions to  surgery.  Dr.  McDowell  was  induced,  in  1^26,  to 
address  a  printed  card  to  the  *^  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
West,  and  particularly,  to  the  medical  faculty  and  class  at  Lex- 
ington,'' in  vindication  of  his  claims.  After  remarking  that  he 
had  visited  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  subject  of  the  operation  in  ques- 
tion, at  her  residence  in  Green  County,  Kentucky,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  from  Danville,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  her 
case,  and  that  she  soon  after  came  to  his  own  house  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  he  says:  ^^  My  nephew,  Dr.  James 
McDowell,  whom  I  had  brought  up,  had  graduated  a  few 
months  before  this  time,  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  commenced 
business  as  my  partner.  Being  in  delicate  health  at  the  time, 
it  was  my  intention  to  remove  to  the  country  in  the  spring,  or 
so  soon  as  I  could  establish  my  nephew  in  business. 

*'  From  the  time  of  Mrs.  ^rawford's  arrival,  he  had  made 
frequent  attempts  to  persuade  me  from  operating;  but,  finding 
my  determination  was  fixed,  he  agreed  to  be  present,  but  not 
until  the  morning  I  operated,  and  as  my  partner,  to  assist ; 
for  should  the  patient  die,  the  responsibility  was  all  my  own ; 
should  the  patient  live,  it  would  assist  him  in  his  outset  in 
business. 

''The  day  having  arrived,  and  the  patient  being  on  the 
table,  I  marked  with  a  pen  the  course  of  the  incision  to  be  made ; 
desiring  him  to  make  the  external  opening,  which,  in  part,  he 
did ;  I  then  took  the  knife,  and  completed  the  operation,  as 
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Stated  in  the  Medical  Repertory.  Although  the  termination 
of  this  case  was  most  flattering,  yet  I  was  more  ready  to  attri- 
bute it  to  accident  than  to  any  skill  or  judgment  of  my  own ;  but 
it  emboldened  me  to  undertake  similar  cases ;  and  not  until  I 
had  operated  three  times — all  of  which  were  successful — did  I 
publish  anything  on  the  subject.  I  then  thought  it  due  to  my 
own  reputation  and  to  suffering  humanity  to  throw  all  the  light 
which  I  possessed  upon  diseased  ovaria." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  a  formal  exami- 
nation of  the  claims  of  Dr.  McDowell  as  the  author  of  the 
operation  in  Mrs.  Crawford's  case.  The  paper  from  which  I 
have  quoted  the  above  extracts,  is  accompanied  by  three  certifi- 
cates, all  testifying  to  the  truth  of  Dr.  McDowell's  statem'ent. 
One  of  these  certificates  is  from  Mrs.  Crawford  herself;  another 
from  Mrs.  Baker,  one  of  her  female  attendants ;  and  the  third 
from  Mr.  Charles  McKinny,  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Baker,  witnessed  the  whole  proceeding.  He 
states,  expressly,  that  Dr.  James  McDowell  made  the  external 
incision  as  directed  by  his  uncle,  and  that  then  the  latter  took 
the  knife  and  extracted  the  diseased  ovary.  He  asserts,  more- 
over, that  he  never  heard  Dr^  James  McDowell  claim  the  credit 
of  the  operation.  When  we  add  to  these  facts,  the  statement 
of  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  that  he  and  Dr.  Smith  both 
assisted  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
same  manner,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  the 
claims  set  up  in  behalf  of  Dr.  James  McDowell,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  young  man  of  great  urofessional  promise,  must  fall 
to  the  ground  as  untenable. 

I  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  claims  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell,  to  the  operation  in  question,  upon  a  firm  and  immu- 
table basis.  My  only  motive  for  so  doing  has  been  a  wish  to 
defend  truth,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  surgical  science,  and 
to  award  credit  where  alone  credit  is  due.  How  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  my  effort,  let  others  judge. 

But  Dr.  McDowell's  claims  to  distinction  do  not,  by  any 
means,  rest  upon  his  exploits,  novel  and  brilliant  as  they  were, 
as  an  ovariotomist.     He  ranked  also  deservedly  high  as  a 
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lithotomist.  For  a  time  he  was  almost  the  only  physician  in 
Kentucky  who  performed  this  operation.  In  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  he  was  eclipsed,  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  by  his 
neighbor,  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  who,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Transylvania  Medical  School,  for  many  years 
almost  monopolized  the  stone  cases  in  Kentucky  and  the  adja- 
cent States.  It  is  not  known  how  often  Dr.  McDowell  per- 
formed this  operation ;  but  it  is  positively  ascertained  that  he 
had,  up  to  1828,  two  years  prior  to  his  death,  executed  it 
thirty-two  times,  and  that  without  the  loss  of  a  single  patient. 
Such  success  is  as  rare  as  it  is  creditable  to  Dr.  McDowell's 
skill  and  judgment.  He  confined  himself  to  the  lateral  method, 
and  early  in  life  opened  the  bladder  with  the  gorget,  but  after- 
wards made  his  deep  incisions  with  the  knife. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  cases,  not  from  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances or  merit,  but  from  the  exalted  position  afterwards 
attained  by  the  patient,  was  that  of  the  late  James  K.  Polk,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  This  gentleman  had  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  vesical  calculus  from  an  early  period,  and  in  his 
seventeenth  year  he  was  induced  to  visit  Danville  in  search  of 
advice.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
with  Dr.  McDoweirs  usual  skill,  and  a  happy  recovery  was  the 
consequence.  The  calculus  was  of  small  size,  very  hard  and 
heavy,  with  a  rough,  tuberculated  surface.  Mr.  Polk  carried  it 
home  with  him,  not  in  his  bladder,  but  in  his  pocket,  to  show  it  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  with  whom  it  was  a  source  of  great 
curiosity.  In  a  letter,  dated  in  Maury  County,  West  Tennessee, 
December  8d,  1812,  he  informs  his  surgeon  of  the  progress  of  his 
cure,  and  feelingly  expresses  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  received  from  him.  This  letter,  as  a  speci- 
men of  literary  composition,  is  far  below  mediocrity ;  it  is  badly 
spelled,  and  written  in  the  worst  style.  In  these  respects,  it 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  another  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
McDowell,  nearly  fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Polk 
represented  his  adopted  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  communication,  written  with  great  accuracy, 
and  even  eloquence,  Mr.  Polk  again  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
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Dr.  McDowell;  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  his  health,  and 
alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  his  time  since  his 
recovery  from  the  operation.  "  I  have  been  enabled,"  he 
says,  ^^  to  obtain  an  education,  study  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  embark  successfully  in  the  practice ;  have  married  a  wife, 
and  permanently  settled  in  Tennessee;  and  now  occupy  the 
station  in  which  the  good  wishes  of  my  fellow-citizens  have 
placed  me.  When  I  reflect,  the  contrast  is  great  indeed,  be- 
tween the  boy,  the  meagre  boy,  with  pallid  cheeks,  oppressed 
and  worn  down  with  disease,  when  he  first  presented  himself  to 
your  kind  notice,  in  Danville,  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the 
man  at  this  day  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  perfect  health."  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  alluding  to  these  letters  of  Mr.  Polk. 
The  career  of  that  gentleman,  and  that  of  his  surgeon,  show 
how  early  obstacles  may  be  vanquished  by  industry,  and  how 
perseverance  enables  men,  from  small  beginnings,  to  attain  to 
great  ends. 

Dr.  McDowell  performed  numerous  other  operations,  but  of 
their  nature  I  am  not  apprised ;  nor  would  it  be  necessary,  if  I 
were,  to  refer  to  them  particularly  here.  His  anatomical 
knowledge,  courage  and  dexterity  were  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  execute  any  operation  that  might  have  been  required 
within  the  extensive  circle  of  his  practice.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, for  a  moment,  that  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  excise 
a  diseased  ovary,  and  who  cut  thirty-two  patients  for  stone 
without  a  single  failure,  would  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  any  surgical  duty,  however  novel  or  hazardous,  provided 
he  was  certain  that  it  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

He  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  hernia.  He  often 
operated  successfully  for  the  relief  of  strangulation,  and  per- 
formed many  radical  cures  by  means  of  the  truss.  His  repu- 
tation in  this  branch  of  surgery  attracted  patients  to  him  from 
a  great  distance.  President  Polk,  early  in  life,  was  one  of  his 
subjects,  and  one  of  those  who  were  permanently  cured  by 
his  skill. 

As  a  surgeon^  Dr.  McDowell  was  exceedingly  cautious.     He 
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never  undertook  an  operation  until  his  own  mind  and  the 
patient's  system  were  prepared  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Not- 
withstanding his  extraordinary  accuracy  in  anatomical  and 
surgical  knowledge,  he  never  operated,  in  any  important  case, 
without  carefully  reviewing  the  relations  of  the  structures 
involved,  and  referring  to  the  best  surgical  authorities  in  his 
library  on  the  subject.  His  pupils  were  obliged  to  do  the 
same  thing,  as  well  as  to  examine  the  case,  and  favor  him  with 
their  opinion  on  it.  His  assistants  were  carefully  selected, 
and  regularly  drilled,  until,  like  so  many  Thespians,  they 
perfectly  understood  their  parts. 

He  was  remarkably  kind  to  his  patients,  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  suffering,  and  encouraging  them  by  tender  and 
soothing  expressions.  His  hand  never  quivered  in  an  opera- 
tion ;  nor  did  his  mind  quail ;  but  his  face  flushed,  and  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  perspiration  often  started  from  every 
pore.  Dr.  Alban  G.  Smith,  now  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  knew 
Dr.  McDowell  intimately,  and  who  is  himself  an  excellent  opera- 
tor, writes  me  that  he  was  the  best  operator  he  ever  saw,  in  all 
cases  where  he  had  a  rule  to  guide  him.  He  always  preferred 
to  operate  on  Sunday  mornings,  saying  that  he  liked  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

He  was  an  accomplished  anatomist.  He  made  it  a  business 
to  dissect,  more  or  less,  every  winter,  and  he  took  special  pains, 
on  such  occasions,  to  aid  his  pupils  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  structure.  Subjects  were  not  always  obtained, 
at  that  period,  without  trouble  and  even  risk. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  no  writer.  The  only  contributions  he 
ever  made  to  medical  literature  are  his  first  five  cases  of  ovario- 
tomy, in  the  seventh  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eclectic  Repertory.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  he 
should  have  felt,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  such  a  deep 
repugnance  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  experience. 
Extensively  engaged  as  he  was  for  so  long  a  period  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  he  must  have  accumulated 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  most  valuable  to  the  profession 
and  to  suffering  humanity,  and  eminently  conducive  to  the 
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extension  of  his  own  fame.  But  such  exercise  was  distasteful 
to  him,  and  no  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  could 
induce  him  to  engage  in  it.  Temporary  notoriety  and  posthu- 
mous fame  were  subjects  alike  of  indifference  to  him.  He 
pursued  the  '^even  tenor  of  his  way,"  and  his  habits  were 
so  confirmed  that  it  was  impossible  to  change  them. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  an  honorary  member  of  several  medical 
associations.  The  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  sent  him  its  diploma  in  1807.  In  1825,  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  then  in  the  height  of  its 
renown,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, — a  dis- 
tinction which  was  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  exalted  repu- 
tation,— and  which  afforded  him  genuine  gratification,  the  more 
especially  as  it  was  unsolicited  on  his  part. 

Had  Dr.  McDowell  lived  in  France  he  would  have  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  King,  and  obtained 
a  magnificent  reward  from  the  government,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  which  he  rendered  his  country,  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  fellow-creatures.  His  own  country,  and  espe- 
cially his  own  neighborhood  and  State,  failed  to  appreciate 
him.  I  am  told  by  gentlemen  whose  veracity  is  indisputable, 
that  but  few  of  his  immediate  fellow-citizens  were  capable  of 
drawing  a  just  distinction  between  him  and  the  merest  charla- 
tans in  his  vicinity.  Such  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  true 
greatness  in  all  new  communities.  Dr.  McDowell  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  before  his  time ;  he  was  born  in  advance  of 
his  age. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted,  amiable  man,  an  urbane  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  benevolent  physician,  a  warm  and  gene- 
rous friend,  an  excellent  neighbor,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  an  indulgent  and  anxious  parent.  His  character,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  was  most  exemplary.  Of  a  lively,  social 
temperament,  abounding  in  wit  and  pleasantry,  he  was  the 
master-spirit  and  delight  of  every  company  which  he  honored 
with  his  presence.    No  man  was  ever  more  agreeable,  more 
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amusing,  more  UDassuming.  Frank  in  his  manners,  and  easy 
of  access,  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  stranger  in  his  society,  or  to 
leave  his  presence  without  a  feeling  of  regret. 

As  a  scholar  he  was  entitled  to  no  ordinary  rank  in  com  pa* 
risen  even  with  some  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries 
of  the  learned  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
was  much  devoted  to  study,  especially  in  early  life,  and  was 
a  most  admirable  recitationist.  He  was  fond  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  retained  long  after  his  return 
from  Europe.  But  historical  and  belles-lettres  literature  occu- 
pied more  of  his  time  and  attention  than  classical  and  scientific 
works.  Burns  and  Scott  were  his  greatest  favorites.  In  his 
readings  of  these  authors,  he  rolled  the  Scottish  idiom  upon  his 
tongue  in  a  manner  perfectly  indescribable.  His  recitations 
from  Scottish  dialogues,  adapting  his  intonations  to  the  sup- 
posed character  of  the  speaker,  were  richer  and  more  exciting 
than  any  theatrical  exhibition. 

He  was  fond  of  music,  and  sung  a  variety  of  odes  and  catches 
in  Latin,  English,  and  Scotch,  in  good  taste  and  with  fine  comic 
effect.  His  favorite  pieces — those  of  a  comic  and  humorous 
character — he  frequently  accompanied  with  his  violin,  an  instru- 
ment to  which  he  was  very  partial,  but  upon  which  he  was  a 
poor  performer.  Like  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  ^^  he  could 
not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city;" 
he  could  achieve  wonders  in  surgery,  such  as  had  never  been 
achieved  before;  and  thus  immortalize  his  State  and  country. 

His  excellence  in  the  Scottish  dialect  and  melody  is  proba- 
bly attributable  to  his  summer  rambles  in  Scotland,  during  the 
vacations  of  the  medical  sessions  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  company  with  two  of  his  classmates,  Dr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  he  perambulated  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  ^4and  o'  cakes,"  much  to  their  mutual 
delight  and  edification.  They  travelled  on  foot,  each  packing 
a  change  of  clothes  in  a  wallet.  In  the  tour.  Dr.  McDowell 
met  with  several  respectable  members  of  his  family  connection, 
who  recognized  and  received  him  as  a  clansman,  pretty  much 
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after  tho  style  and  manner  of  hospitality  commemorated  and 
immortalized  by  Burns  and  Scott. 

The  travellers  were  well  provided  with  letters  to  distinguished 
personages  ^'  en  route/'  who  never  failed  to  treat  them  with 
marked  attention  and  respect.  On  approaching  the  residences 
of  these  individuals,  they  always  hired  a  conveyance,  and 
riding  up  in  due  form  and  style,  were  received  accordingly. 
They,  however,  if  their  entertainment  was  to  their  liking,  soon 
'Met  the  cat  out  of  the  wallet;''  immediately  upon  which  all 
formality  ceased,  and  they  were  carried  about,  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a  coach,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  a  commoner  or  a  ''  gig-man,"  and  exhi- 
bited to  all  sorts  of  people  as  gentlemen  from  the  extreme 
backwoods  of  America.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
United  States  have  had,  at  any  time  since,  the  good  fortune 
to  be  more  creditably  represented  in  that  ancient  and  interest- 
ing country ;  a  trio  of  equal  intelligence,  of  fine  looks,  wit,  and 
good,  fellowship  is  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere. 

After  his  return  to  Kentucky,  Dr.  McDowell  frequently 
recurred  in  terms  of  the  greatest  delight,  to  the  happy  hours 
spent  in  these  peregrinations,  recounting  with  peculiar  glee  the 
incidents  which  befell  him  and  his  backwoods  companions.  He 
ever  after  cherished  a  warm  attachment  for  the  Scotch,  their 
beautiful  and  romantic  country,  and  their  noble,  scientific,  and 
charitable  institutions. 

His  library  was  quite  extensive  for  tho  period  in  which  he 
lived,  consisting  of  all  the  standard  medical  works,  many  of 
which  he  had  brought  from  Europe.  On  the  practice  of  physic 
he  always  procured  and  read  the  most  celebrated  authorities ; 
more,  says  one  of  his  pupils,  on  account  of  his  students,  of 
whom  he  always  had  a  considerable  number,  than  of  his  pa- 
tients. He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Sydenham  and  Cullen, 
and  never  could  appreciate  any  advances  worthy  of  note  upon 
these  celebrated  writers.  With  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
regarded  the  portraitures  of  disease,  delineated  by  the  hands  of 
these  masters,  as  inimitable.  In  his  judgment,  all  other  writers 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  were  mere  bunglers  and  copyists ; 
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a  decision  in  which  nearly  all  intelligent  professional  men  at 
that  period  concurred.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  earnestly  cau- 
tioning his  students  against  too  .free  a  use  of  medicines.  As  a 
ieeretf  he  apprised  them  of  his  impression  that  the  employment 
of  medical  drugs  was  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race,  and  that  quackery  perpetrated  much  more  mis- 
chief and  destruction  by  their  means,  than  the  science  of  the 
profession  could  counteract.  In  the  surgical  branch  of  the 
profession  he  took  great  delight;  he  characterized  it  as  the 
certain  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
advance  and  perpetuate  his  knowledge  of  it.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  fondness  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  he  always  had  a  partner  upon  whom  devolved  most 
of  this  kind  of  business,  especially  after  he  had  achieved  some 
reputation  as  a  surgeon. 

His  fees  for  surgical  operations  were  regulated,  as  a  general 
rule,  by  the  ability  of  his  patients.  As  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  extent  of  his  practice,  and  from  his  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, he  frequently  rendered  his  services  gratuitously.  Pauper 
patients,  no  doubt,  often  went  to  him  from  a  great  distance,  and 
McDowell  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  entreaties  for  advice  and  relief.  To  a  humane  surgeon, 
fully  appreciating  his  duty,  the  claims  of  the  sick  poor  appeal 
with  irresistible  force,  proving  paramount  to  every  selfisli  con- 
sideration; they  are  his  best  subjects,  because,  in  the  language 
of  Boerhaave,  God  is  their  paymaster,  and  because  the  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude  is  voluntary,  not  extorted  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  small  bill  for  services  received  from  their  pro- 
fessional attendants. 

Occasionally  his  fees  were  large;  in  one  instance  almost 
princely.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Overton,  upon  whom  he 
performed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  in  the  summer  of  1822. 
This  lady  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee, 
the  residence  of  the  late  President  Jackson,  and  Dr.  McDowell 
had  agreed  to  operate  upon  her,  at  her  own  house,  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  He  remained  with  her  for  some  days,  and 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  her  husband,  a  highly  respect- 
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able  and  intelligent  citizen,  gave  him  a  check,  as  he  supposed, 
for  the  stipulated  sum,  on  one  of  the  banks  of  Nashville.  On 
presenting  it,  he  discovered  that  it  was  drawn  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  instead  of  five  hundred.  Presuming  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made,  he  immediately  despatched  his  servant  to 
the  gentleman,  who  replied  that  no  mistake  had  occurred,  and 
that  the  services  he  had  received  from  Dr.  McDowell  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  sum  he  had  paid  him.  Such  gene- 
rous liberality  was  alike  honorable  to  the  giver  and  to  the 
receiver.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  in 
this  country  for  a  surgical  operation.  Considering  the  value 
of  money  at  that  time  in  the  Southwest,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
cheapness  of  living,  and  the  comparatively  small  compensation 
for  professional  services  generally,  it  was  fully  equivalent  to 
the  celebrated  fee  of  a  thousand  guineas  paid  by  Mr.  Hyatt, 
a  West  Indian  merchant,  for  an  operation  performed^upon  him 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  not  wealthy ;  his  estate  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  estimated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
His  mode  of  living  was  plain  and  unostentatious;  he  was  always 
glad  to  see  his  friends,  and  to  extend  his  hospitalities  to  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  He  spent  his 
money  and  his  time  freely  upon  charitable  objects,  and  manifested 
great  interest  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  Danville,  the  scene 
of  his  professional  labors  and  renown.  Of  Centre  College, 
located  at  that  town,  and  at  present  the  most  successful  literary 
institution  in  Kentucky,  he  was  one  of  the  founders*and  origmal 
trustees ;  subscribing  liberally  towards  its  support. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  always  a  decided  Christian  in  his  feelings 
and  conduct.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Danville,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  nearly  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion of  the  village  was  ath^tically  inclined ;  and  not  a  few 
were  of  the  Robespieriian  school,  having  achieved  the  grand 
discovery  that  *^  death  is  but  an  eternal  sleep."  TVith  these 
men  he  had  no  sympathy,  though  he  was  of  too  benevolent 
and  tolerant  a  naive  to  fidl  oat  with  any  one  for  entertaining 
diffefcnt  tenets  from  his  own. 
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In  1828,  he  united  himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
granted  a  lot  at  Danville,  on  which  was  afterwards  erected  the 
present  church  edifice  of  that  town. 

Dr.  McDowell  expired  at  Danville,  on  the  25th  of  June^ 
1880.  His  disease  was  inflammatory  fever,  terminating  his 
life  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  For  him  death  had  no  terrors,  the  grave  no  vic- 
tory. He  awaited  his  end  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher.  He  had  ''  set  his  house  in 
order,"  and  met  death  with  a  serene  and  composed  mind. 
From  the  very  moment  of  his  seizure,  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  not  survive  it. 

To  the  professional  pilgrim  of  the  West,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  know  that  the  remains  of  Kentucky's  first  great 
surgeon  repose  in  the  family  burial-ground  of  Gov.  Shelby, 
five  miles  from  Danville.  His  tombstone,  a  plain  slab  of 
marble,  bears  the  simple  inscription  of  his  name,  ^^  Ephraim 
McDowell." 

In  person.  Dr.  McDowell  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
a  florid  complexion,  and  very  black  eyes.  He  was  of  a  remark- 
able happy  disposition,  and  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  Up 
to  the  very' time  of  his  sickness,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
men  in  Kentucky.  As  an  illustration  of  his  agility  and  mus- 
cular strength,  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  often  narrated 
with  special  glee,  affords  a  striking  example.  While  he  sojourned 
in  Edinburgh,  a  celebrated  Irish  foot-racer,  a  sort  of  Mike  Fink, 
arrived,  boasting  that  he  could  out-run,  out-hop,  and  oat-jump 
any  man  in  the  city,  and  bantering  the  whole  medical  class. 
McDowell  was  selected  as  their  champion.  The  distance  was 
sixty  yards,  and  the  stake  ten  guineas ;  the  trial  took  place  in  the 
College  grounds,  and  the  American  purposely  allowed  himself 
to  be  loser.  A  second  race  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  at 
an  increased  distance,  came  off  soon  afterwards,  and  this  time 
the  Irishman,  after  much  bullying,  was  badly  beaten,  much  to 
his  own  chagrin,  and  the  gratification  of  the  students. 

Dr.  McDowell  remained  faithful  to  his  profession  until  the 
last  moments  of  his  life.     He  literally  died  in  the  harness.    A 
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few  months  before  his  fiiMtl  illness,  be  commenced  the  building 
of  a  large  and  beautiful  mansion  in  the  country,  two  miles  from 
Danville,  where  he  had  intended  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
life,  awaj  frem  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  a  busj  practice. 
Death,  as  has  already  been  seen,  frustrated  this  design.  The 
mansion  was  finished,  but  was  occupied  by  other  tenants. 

Samuel  D.  Gross. 


SAMUEL   BROWN. 

1769—1830. 

It  is  the  lot  of  some  individuals  to  exhibit  in  their  writings 
proofs  of  their  genius  and  of  their  scientific  attainments,  as  well 
as  the  record  of  the  application  they  have  made  of  these  to  vari- 
ous useful  purposes;  and  to  be  able  thereby  to  receive,  while  jet 
living,  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise  from  those  thej  have 
instructed  or  amused.  But  such  individuals  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  limited  portion  of  those  who  come  within  the 
scope  of  biography.  Others,  no  less  entitled  to  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  society,  have  been,  as  it  were,  useful  in  silence, 
or  have  modestly  refrained  from  displaying  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  their  own  merits  and  success,  and  from  giving  in 
this  way  to  the  public  at  large,  an  opporttfuity  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

The  former  need,  much  less  than  the  others,  the  aid  of  the 
biographer  to  transmit  their  names  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  to  insure  a  remembrance  of  their  services.  The  know* 
ledge  of  their  virtues,  also,  is  more  widely  disseminated ;  for 
we  are  naturally  inquisitive  in  regard  to  the  private  character 
of  distinguished  writers.  The  reputation  of  the  other  class  of 
individuals,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  great  measure  local,  or  at 
least,  confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle :  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  degree  of  their  talents  and  usefulness,  or 
the  conspicuousness  of  their  moral  qualities,  their  names  are 
seldom  handed  down  beyond  the  following  generation.  They 
soon  cease  to  receive  due  credit  for  their  good  qualities ;  for 
the  improvements  they  may  have  introduced  in  the  useful  arts, 
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or  for  their  success  and  discoveries  in  science,  unless  the  know- 
ledge of  these  be  rescued  from  oblivion  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  biographer. 

It  is  in  this  class  that  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 
Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  must  be  placed.  Regarding  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  being  serviceable  to  the  community  at  large,  as  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  his  exertions  and  labors,  he  has  left 
few  publications  of  any  note;  none  in  which  are  embodied 
and  described  the  results  of  his  scientific  researches,  and  from 
which  the  public  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  His  virtues,  too,  have  re- 
mained in  great  measure  concealed  from  all  but  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

And  yet.  Dr.  Brown,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  merits,  in  more  respects  than  one,  to  receive 
a  more  particular  notice  than  is  commonly  accorded  to  our 
deceased  professional  associates.  Impressed  with  this  belief, 
the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  transgressing  somewhat  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  volumes  like  the  present,  by 
giving  to  this  sketch  greater  extension  than  he  had  originally 
intended. 

He  had  hoped  that  some  one  more  competent  than  himself, 
and  who,  unconnected  with  Dr.  Brown,  by  the  ties  of  the  ten- 
derest  friendship,  could  expect  to  escape  more  surely  the  charge 
of  partiality,  would  have  been  found  prepared  for  the  task  of 
offermg  a  sketch  of  the  life,  and  a  portraiture  of  the  character 
of  that  gentleman.  But  in  this  he  has  been  disappointed,  and 
sooner  than  that  it  should  be  neglected  any  longer  he  has 
yielded,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to  the  expressed  desire 
that  he  should  perform  it  himself. 

Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  bom  in  the  month  of  February^ 
1769,  in  the  county  of  Augusta,  now  Rockbridge,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  had  founded 
a  grammar  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence, 
with  the  view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  of  a  number  of 
other  young  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood.  The  course  of 
instruction  at  this  school  was  not  limited  to  the  rudiments  of  a 
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mere  English  edncation,  but  extended  to  the  higher  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  dead  langaages,  in  particular,  were 
carefuUj  taught  by  students  of  divinity,  under  the  direction  of 
the  founder.  It  was  in  this  institution,  that  Dr.  Brown,  under 
'  the  watchful  eye  of  his  tender  and  learned  parent,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  classical  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  James 
Waddell,  who  superintended  a  seminary  of  learning  in  Louisa 
County,  Virginia,  and  whose  eloquence  and  style  of  oratory 
have  been  described  in  such  glowing  colors  by  the  distin- 
guished  author  of  <^  The  British  Spy,"  Mr.  William  Wirt.  After 
remaining  under  charge  of  Mr.  Waddell  about  eighteen  months, 
Dr.  Brown  was  removed  to  Dickinson  College,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  as  a  Junior,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  senior  year,  graduated  with  distinguished  honor 
as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  education,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Dr.  Humphreys,  a  physician  of  high  reputation,  and  who 
was  then  engaged  in  extensive  practice  at  Staunton.  After 
enjoying,  during  several  months,  the  private  instruction  of  his 
experienced  relative.  Dr.  Brown  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  at 
that  time  the  only  city  in  the  Union  possessing  a  regular 
medical  school ;  and  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  the  late 
Dr.  Rush.  But  although  Philadelphia  presented  to  him  many 
sources  of  attraction,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  an  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
ceptor, and  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  yet  the  means 
of  instruction  the  school  afforded  were  far  from  fulfilling  his 
expectations,  or  enabling  him  to  satisfy  his  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge.  In  consequence,  and  influenced,  no  doubt,  also 
by  the  desire  natural  in  individuals  of  his  age,  disposition,  and 
tastes,  of  extending  the  sphere  of  his  observation  to  another 
part  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  learning,  science,  and  refinementi 
our  friend  determined  to  visit  Europe,  and  there  complete  the 
medical  education  he.  had  commenced  under  such  favorable 
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auspices  in  his  own  country.  With  this  in  view,  he  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  where  ho  devoted  himself  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  ardor  to  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  paid  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to 
the  subordinate,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general,  branches  of 
learning  than  is  usually  done  by  the  majority  of  medical  stu- 
dents. Previously  to  his  returning  to  his  native  country.  Dr. 
Brown  visited  the  other  universities  of  Scotland,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  he  had  neglected  to  take  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  which,  at  Edinburgh,  he  could  not  pretend,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  fulfilled  certain  of  the  requisi- 
tions of  that  celebrated  school.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark  in  this  place,  that  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Brown  was  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Drs.  Hosack,  Davidge,  Brocken- 
borough,  McDowell,  and  of  several  other  Americans,  who  have 
since  risen  to  eminence,  and  occupy  a  deservedly  distinguished 
position  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Dr.  Brown  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  he  speedily  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, for  practical  skill  and  assiduous  care  of  his  patients,  and 
obtained  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  success,  which,  considering  his  comparative  youth,  and 
the  short  period  which  had  elapsed  since  his  admission  to  the 
doctorate,  could  not  fail  to  prove  not  only  encouraging,  but 
highly  flattering  to  him,  Dr.  Brown  was  unable  to  reconcile 
himself  to  a  separation  from  the  members  of  his  family, — the 
majority  of  whom  had  emigrated  to  the  western  country.  The 
desire  to  join  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  society, 
was  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  amassing  wealth.  This 
desire  he  soon  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  and  in  consequence, 
left  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  in  1797,  and  crossing  over  to 
Kentucky,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  family  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
James  Brown,  who  some  time  previous  had  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law,  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  were 
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apprised  of  his  talents  and  actirit;.  Dr.  Brown  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  at  Lexington  a  reputation  equal  to  that  he  had 
enjoyed  elsewhere,  and  in  securing  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  country.  His  reputation,  indeed,  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  State,  and  he  was  consulted  far  and 
wide. 

In  1804,  Mr.  James  Brown,  whose  health  obliged  him  to 
seek  the  benefit  of  a  climate  milder  than  that  of  Lexington, 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  fixed  perma- 
nently his  residence.  Dr.  Brown,  who  continued  to  live  in  his 
brother's  family  from  the  first  period  of  his  emigration  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  1797,  obeying  the  impulse  of  feelings  similar  to  those 
that  had  induced  him  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  unhesitatingly 
abandoned  Lexington,  to  the  regret  ofa large  circle  of  friends; 
and  descending  the  Mississippi  in  1806,  joined  his  brother  in 
New  Orleans,  and  entered  almost  immediately  upon  the  duties 
of  a  large  practice. 

About  two  years  subsequently,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Natchez,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  married  Miss  Catha- 
rine Percy,  the  daughter  of  an  influential  and  wealthy  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place.  Dr.  Brown's  success  in  New  Orleans  had 
been  so  rapid,  and  his  prospects  were  so  flattering,  that  he 
naturally  felt  unwilling  to  abandon  a  third  time  the  chance  of 
acquiring  renown  and  wealth ;  but  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Brown  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  her  relations,  became  for  him  a  law, 
which  no  personal  considerations  could  induce  him  to  disre- 
gard. He,  in  consequence,  abandoned  New  Orleans,  and  set- 
tled quietly  on  a  plantation,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
Natchez.  From  that  time  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine, 
continuing,  however,  to  extend  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to 
the  poor  of  his  neighborhood,  the  advantages  of  his  professional 
skill. 

Dr.  Brown  was  not  destined,  however,  to  enjoy  long  the 
domestic  happiness,  which  his  union  with  an  intelligent  and 
lovely  woman,  his  connection  with  an  honorable  and  influential 
family,  and  his  easy  pecuniary  circumstances,  were  so  well 
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calculated  to  lead  him  to  anticipate.  A  few  years  only  had 
elapsed  since  his  marriage,  when  his  wife,  in  whom  his  hopes 
of  happiness  were  in  great  measure  centred,  was  snatched 
from  him,  and  from  her  devoted  family,  by  the  unrelenting 
hand  of  death,  leaving  to  his  paternal  care,  three  small  chil- 
dren, the  last  of  whom  soon  followed  its  mother  to  the  grave. 

After  so  afflictive  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  Natchez 
could  no  longer  prove  an  agreeable  place  of  residence  to  Dr. 
Brown.  Every  surrounding  object  reminded  him  continually 
of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  served  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate his  sorrow.  He  determined,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  aifectiouate  attentions  and  entreaties  of  his  wife's  relatives, 
to  leave  Natchez,  and  soon  after  removed  to  the  territory  of 
Alabama.  With  the  negroes  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  lower  country,  he  established  a  plantation  near  Huntsville, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  intimate 
friend,  Colonel  Thomas  Percy,  and  of  his  no  less  intimate  friend, 
the  Hon.  James  Walker,  who  some  years  after  filled  with  great 
credit,  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Brown  now  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  for  several  years  was  scarcely  a 
day  separated  from  them.  As  soon,  however,  as  his  daughter, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  had  attained  an  age  to  justify  her  depar- 
ture from  her  parental  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
under  proper  instructors,  he  determined  to  put  in  operation  a 
plan,  his  active  mind,  which  always  required  useful  occupation, 
had  suggested  to  him, — that  of  establishing  in  the  western 
country  a  medical  school,  at  which  students  from  that  part  of 
the  Union  as  well  as  from  the  Southern  States,  could  gain  the 
requisite  instruction,  without  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
seeking  it  in  the  schools  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

His  first  purpose  was  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Drake,  and 
establish  this  school  at  Cincinnati.  In  a  short  time  the  plan 
was  so  far  matured,  that  Dr.  Drake,  early  in  1819,  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  caused  Dr.  Brown's 
name  to  be  inserted  in  it  as  a  professor,  in  conformity  to  a  law, 
which  required  that  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
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to  bo  connected  with  the  institution  should  be  so  mentioned. 
While,  howeyer,  this  moyement  was  in  progress  in  Ohio,  an 
offer  was  made  to  Dr.  Brown,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  established  at  Lex- 
ington, of  a  chair  in  that  institution.  Regarding  this  offer  as 
highly  advantageous  to  him,  considering  also  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  medical  school  at  Lexington  held  out  more  certun 
prospects  of  success  than  at  Cincinnati,  impelled  besides  by 
the  reflection  that  Lexington  would  prove  more  agreeable  to 
him  as  a  winter  residence,  containing,  as  it  did,  many  of  his 
old  associates,  and  being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  resi- 
dence  of  some  of  his  dearest  relatives;  finally,  unapprised  and 
even  doubtful  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Drake  in  obtaining  the 
charter  already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Brown  determined  in  favor  of 
Lexington.  Having  accepted  the  offered  professorship,  he 
entered  without  delay  on  the  duties  of  the  chair  assigned  to 
him,  that  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  actively  engaged  in  organizing  the  school. 
In  this  important  undertaking  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Drs. 
Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  William  H.  Richardson,  and  Charles 
Caldwell,  all  of  whom  continued  for  many  years,  to  hold  with 
great  distinction,  their  connection  with  that  institution.  The 
reputation  and  popularity  of  Dr.  Brown,  as  also  of  the  three 
gentlemen  I  have  just  named,  commanded  for  this  school,  a 
considerable  share  of  attention  in  the  Western  country,  and 
attracted  thither  a  large  class  of  students.  The  school  ac- 
quired rapidly  great  renown,  which  was,  in  1828,  increased, 
by  the  accession  to  the  list  of  professors,  of  Dr.  Brown's 
friend,  Dr.  Drake,  who,  after  abandoning  his  enterprise  at 
Cincinnati,  was  induced  by  him  and  the  other  professors,  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany.  Impelled  by 
the  desire  to  enjoy  once  more  the  society  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
James  Brown,  then  Minister  from  this  country  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  as  well 
as  to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science.  Dr.  Brown,  during  the  recess  of  the 
college,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  ha 
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remained  several  months,  and  was  noticed  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner,  by  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  metro- 
polis. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  after  spending  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia,  hastened  to 
Lexington,  to  complete  the  course  of  lectures  which,  during 
his  absence,  his  friend.  Professor  Drake,  had  volunteered  to 
commence  for  him. 

Discovering  shortly  after,  that  the  school  had  acquired 
sufficient  celebrity  to  insure  its  stability  and  success,  and  that 
his  attendance  at  Lexington  during  the  session  of  the  medical 
lectures,  interfered  greatly  with  his  other  engagements,  par- 
ticularly with  the  frequent  visits  his  interests  required  him  to 
pay  to  his  estates  in  the  South,  and  with  the  no  less  frequent 
visits  his  duty  and  feelings  impelled  him  to  make  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  friends  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  finally,  desirous 
of  obtaining  repose,  which  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health, 
the  natural  effect  of  sedentary  habits  and  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  chair,  had  now  .rendered  absolutely  necessary. 
Dr.  Brown,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  tendered  his  resignation  in 
favor  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Drake,  who  was  unanimously  appointed 
his  successor.  After  spending  a  few  months  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  visiting  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  retired  to 
Alabama  with  his  children,  where  he  proposed  to  fix  his 
permanent  residence.  In  the  year  1827,  he  once  more  re- 
paired to  the  last-mentioned  city,  whence,  some  months  after, 
he  embarked  for  Europe,  with  a  view  of  again  visiting  his 
brother,  and  of  transacting  some  family  affairs.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1828,  he  returned  once  more  to  this  country, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  repaired  to  Alabama. 

Dr.  Brown's  constitution  was  naturally  robust  and  plethoric, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  ex- 
cellent health.  But  in  1826,  while  travelling  in  the  Western 
States,  he  experienced  for  the  first  time,  an  attack  of  cerebral 
congestion,  which  deprived  him  for  some  time  of  the  power  of 
speech.  By  proper  measures,  this  alarming  condition  was  soon 
removed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  journey  without 
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further  accident.  From  this  period,  however,  he  became  predis- 
posed to  the  above  disease.  During  his  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  he  was  threatened  often  with  a 
repetition  of  it,  as  indicated  by  vertigo,  pain  and  sense  of  ful- 
ness in  the  head,  attended  at  times  with  loss  of  memory. 

During  his  passage  to  Europe,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and 
on  his  return  home,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
seized  with  very  severe  attacks,  which  now  assumed  an  epilep- 
tic character.  The  following  spring,  he  was  once  more  affected 
in  a  similar  way  ;  but  after  this,  so  far  recovered  as  to  enter- 
tain the  hope,  and  inspire  the  same  in  his  friends,  that  he  was 
now  entirely  secure  from  a  repetition  of  this  alarming  com- 
plaint. This  hope,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
was  not  to  be  realized.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  a  few  days  only  after  writing  to  his  daughter,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Europe  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  James 
Brown,  and  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  a  strain  which 
plainly  indicated  a  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  a  warmth  of 
feelings  incompatible  with  disease,  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  Alabama  shortly  afterwards,  on  a  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  which,  not* 
withstanding  every  means  that  art  or  friendship  could  suggest, 
proved  fatal  on  the  12th  of  the  succeeding  month. 

In  his  death,  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  and, 
indeed,  the  community  at  large,  experienced  a  great,  and  his 
friends  an  irreparable  loss.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  power- 
ful and  suggestive  if  not  inventive  intellect,  which  he  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  cultivated  ;  animated  at  the  same  time 
by  a  fixed  and  laudable  desire  to  apply  his  resources  to  the 
promotion  of  public  good  rather  than  of  his  personal  interest, 
Dr.  Brown,  without  enriching  the  professional  literature  of  this 
country  with  any  work  of  magnitude  or  note  on  important  points 
of  science,  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  useful  to  his  country- 
men to  a  greater  extent  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  generality 
of  medical  men.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  usefulness, — the  natural  effect  of  the  friendly  feelings  which 
the  author  entertained  for  him, — will  readily  appear  from  a  brief 
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survey  of  the  principal  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion. « 

During  his  first  residence  in  Kentucky,  Dr.  Brown,  although 
engaged  in  extensive  practice,  found  sufficient  leisure  and 
means  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  He  devoted 
considerable  time  and  took  much  pains  in  organizing  a  course 
of  instruction  for  a  private  class  of  medical  students ;  delivered 
gratuitously,  in  the  Transylvania  University,  lectures  on  Che- 
mistry ;  founded  societies  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  literature  and  science;  and  gave,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  one  well  calculated  to  judge,  an  impulse  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  of  the  State,  which  had  a  favorable 
influence  on  their  future  pursuits  and  morals.  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in  intro- 
ducing in  Kentucky  various  improvements  originating  not  only 
in  the  Atlantic  States  but  also  in  Europe. 

While  thus  occupied.  Dr.  Brown  was  fortunate  enough  to 
suggest  some  improvements  in  the  arts,  which  have  since  been 
turned  to  considerable  advantage  in  the  Western  States,  and 
have  been  found  equally  useful  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 
He  it  was,  for  example,  who  first  suggested  the  process,  now 
in  general  use,  for  clarifying  or  cleansing  ginseng,  and  thus 
rendering  that  article  suitable  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  also 
occurred  to  his  active  mind,  from  some  chemical  experiments 
he  had  witnessed,  that  steam  could  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  distillation  of  spirits,  not  only  with  a  saving  of  time 
and  expense,  but  as  a  means  also  of  avoiding  the  empyreumatic 
flavor  which  affects,  more  or  less,  all  liquors  that  come  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  fire.  In  conjunction  with  a  friend,  he  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how 
far  his  ideas  on  the  subject  were  well  founded,  and  had  the  grati- 
fication to  discover  that  the  process  could  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  on  a  large  scale.  Satisfied  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  having  been  instrumental  in  introducing  an  improvement 
likely  to  lead  to  results  advantageous  to  his  countrymen,  Dr. 
Brown,  generously  yielding  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  have 
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alluded,  all  the  pecuniary  benefit  that  might  accrue  from  it, 
advised  him  to  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  and  turn  it  to  use.  This 
iras  effected  without  delay,  and  the  process  has  found  its  way  both 
to  the  Atlantic  States  and  to  Europe,  and  is  now  applied  to 
many  other  operations  of  kindred  nature. 

Every  individual  exhibiting  talent  and  possessing  habits  of 
industry,  whose  mind  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  useful 
objects  and  the  cultivation  of  sciences  or  arts,  was  certain  to 
find  in  Dr.  Brown  a  willing  and  enlightened  adviser,  always  a 
kind  friend,  and  not  unfrequently  a  munificent  patron.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  one  of  the 
American  artists  that  have  conferred  the  highest  honor  upon 
their  country  in  England,  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
liberal  pecuniary  aid  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Brown, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  complete  his  studies  among  the 
classical  models  and  under  the  directions  of  the  masters  of 
modem  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  exertions  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  limited 
to  the  improvement  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  About  the 
year  1798  or  1799,  an  effort  was  made  in  Kentucky  to  obtain  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  th^ 
State.  Believing  that  the  moment  was  favorable  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  then  few  in 
number  comparatively  to  the  white  population.  Dr.  Brown 
united  with  his  brothers,  John  and  James  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Clay,  in  strongly  advocating  the  measure.  His  pen,  as  also 
his  influence  in  public  assemblies,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  proceedings,  was  zealously  em- 
ployed in  endeavors  to  persuade  the  people  to  elect  to  the  con- 
vention representatives  friendly  to  their  views,  and  willing  to 
support  the  proposition  of  introducing  into  the  new  Constitu* 
tion  a  clause  respecting  gradual  emancipation. 

These  efforts,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  crowned  with 
the  desired  success,  the  majority  of  the  members  elected  being 
opposed  to  the  measure.  With  its  failure  ended  the  political 
aspirations  of  Dr.  Brown.  His  temper  was  so  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  his  dislike  of  agitation  or  strife  so  great,  that  be 
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naturally  shunned  party  politics;  and  whaterer  may  hare  been 
the  motiyes  of  his  engaging  in  the  question  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  after  took 
an  actiTe  part  in  the  public  questions  which  at  different  times 
dirided  and  agitated  the  country. 

Dr.  Brown  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Sodety 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1800,  principally  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Rush,  both  of  whom  had  early  dis- 
corered,  and  fully  appreciated  his  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments and  moral  worth,  and  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  the 
warmest  friendship.  Up  to  that  period,  he  had  contributed 
little  by  publication  to  the  cause  of  science  or  the  arts.  Some 
years,  indeed,  elapsed  after  his  admission  into  the  Society 
before  he  broke  silence ;  nor  did  his  almost  constant  absence 
from  Philadelphia  permit  him  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body.  Howeyer,  in  February,  1806,  he  appeared  in 
the  capacity  of  a  contributor  to  its  Transactions.  On  the  13th 
of  that  month,  he  presented  for  insertion  an  elaborate  paper, 
under  the  title  of  ^^A  Description  of  a  Caye  on  Crooked 
Creek,  with  Remarks  and  Obseryations  on  Nitre  and  Gun- 
powder." As  this  paper  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  the 
old  series  of  those  Transactions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  in  this  place ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
that  eyen  at  the  present  day,  when  sciences  and  arts  hare 
made  so  much  progress,  it  will  richly  repay  the  tronbk  of  a 
perusal. 

The  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  as  I  scarcely  need 
remark,  occupied  no  little  share  of  the  attention  of  Dr.  Brown. 
While  engaged,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  actiye  duties  of  the 
profession  in  Kentucky  and  subsequently  in  New  Orleans,  he 
eommunicated  seyeral  short  essays  to  the  editors  of  the  ^^  New 
York  Medical  Repository,**  which  by  them  were  inserted  in 
successiye  numbers  of  that  yaluable  periodical.  Eyen  after  he 
had  retired  from  practice,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  aiding 
in  the  introduction  of  improyements  in  medical  and  surgical 
matters,  as  also  in  the  accessory  branches,  and  of  promoting 
the  trial  of  eyery  remedial  agent  or  mode  of  practice,  which 
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his  own  active  and  inventive  mind  suggested  or  was  proposed 
and  recommended  by  trustworthy  observers,  native  or  foreign. 
In  illustration  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  he  en- 
deavored to  naturalize  among  us,  with  suitable  modifications, 
Sanson  and  Yacca  Bollingeri's  recto-vesical  operation  for  the 
stone ;  that  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
recommend  in  this  country  the  operation  of  Lithotrity,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Giviale,  Leroy  D'Etiole,  and  other  French 
surgeons,  whose  successful  operations  he  had  witnessed,  was 
already  fast  supplanting,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  more 
painful  and  dangerous  method  of  Lithotomy. 

With  an  ardor  alike  creditable  to  his  heart  and  understand- 
ing, he  sought  all  means,  by  precept  and  example,  to  sustain 
the  dignity,  vindicate  the  honor,  and  raise  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  his  lectures,  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  con- 
versation with  his  younger  brethren,  he  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  inculcate,  with  that  power  of  argument,  and  that  faci- 
lity of  elocution  and  richness  of  illustration  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  evinced  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  the  subject,  the  necessity — to  say  nothing 
of  the  obligation — on  the  part  of  physicians,  of  so  conducting 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  to  insure 
the  existence  of  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  in  no  case  to  be  forgetful,  in  their  relation  with 
society  at  large,  of  those  ethical  precepts^  the  observance  of 
which  serve  to  characterize  the  true  gentleman.  He  expa- 
tiated on  the  honor  and  elevated  rank  of  our  calling,  pointed 
out  how  greatly  it  had,  but  too  frequently,  been  degraded,  no 
less  in  our  country  than  elsewhere,  by  the  unworthy  conduct 
and  ungentlemanly  and  vulgar  deportment  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  on  the  obligation  we  were  all  under  to  effect,  with 
the  least  delay  possible,  a  reform  in  that  respect. 

With  a  view  to  insure  success  in  this  attempt — a  necessity 
for  which  no  one  can  deny  existed  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  and  more  particularly  at  the  time  here  referred  to-^Dr. 
Brown  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which  met  with  the  full 
approval  of  all  the  professional  friends  to  whom  he  communi- 
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cated  his  views.  I  allude  to  the  formation  of  an  association  or 
general  medical  society,  intended  to  embrace  all  the  leading, 
reputable,  and  influential  practitioners  of  medicine  that  could 
be  enrolled  under  its  banners.  This  association  he  proposed  to 
form  through  means  of  local  societies  established  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Its  object  was  to  unite  its  scattered 
members — whether  residing  north  or  south,  east  or  west, — into 
a  single  homogeneous  body,  and  by  fostering  among  them  reci- 
procity of  kindly,  fraternal,  and  honorable  feelings,  insure  the 
establishment  and  cultivation  of  harmony  in  their  ranks ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  would,  through  various  means,  be  instru- 
mental in  exciting  emulation,  and  promoting  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge. 

The  society,  which  was  originally  planted  in  Lexington, 
where  Dr.  Brown  was  then  attending  to  his  professorial  duties, 
and  the  existence  of  which  was  some  years,  for  various  reasons 
fully  appreciated  at  the  time,  concealed  from  the  public,  was 
soon  established  in  other  places, — Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  Laws  and  regulations,  framed  by 
Dr.  Brown,  for  the  government  of  the  entire  association,  were 
there  adopted.  By-laws,  suited  to  meet  special  and  local  exi- 
gencies, were  proposed.  The  Coan  sage  was  with  propriety 
selected  as  the  patron  of  the  body,  and  as  a  model  most  worthy 
of  imitation.  A  promise,  modelled  in  great  measure  on  the 
celebrated  oath  of  the  father  of  medicine,  was  exacted  of  each 
member  at  the  moment  of  his  admission ;  to  obtain  which  a 
unanimous  vote  of  those  present  was  necessary.  By  this  pro- 
mise the  member  bound  himself  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with,  and  to  do  everything  honorable  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren  in  and  out  of  the  society,  and  to 
abide  implicitly  by  a  stringent  code  of  ethics,  that  had  been 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  members  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  with  society  at  large. 

The  local  societies  established  in  the  above-mentioned  places, 
those  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  particularly,  gradually 
acquired  importance  and  efficiency.  Their  ranks  filled  through 
means  of  a  sort  of  process  of  suction,  on  the  part  of  the  origi- 
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nal  and  successively  elected  members.  In  regard  to  the  real 
amount  of  success  of  the  association  at  large,  or  of  its  local 
branches,  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  contemplated,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place.  But  whether  this  success 
has  equalled  or  exceeded,  or  whether  it  has  fallen  short  of  the 
anticipation  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  those  who  joined  him  in  the 
enterprise,  it  iS  certain,  that  while  in  a  few  places  the  results 
may,  from  a  variety  of  unexpected  influential  circumstances, 
have  been  nugatory  or  imperfect,  in  many  more  they  were  of 
a  salutary  character,  and  were  nowhere  injurious.  So  far  as 
the  effect  on  the  profession  of  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  some  facts,  which  may  without  impropriety  find 
a  place  here.  Before  the  reforming  power  was  made  to  bear  on 
the  medical  men  of  that  city,  these,  although  inferior  to  none 
elsewhere,  in  point  of  intelligence,  scientific  attainment,  or  prac- 
tical skill,  so  far  from  fraternizing  together,  lived  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  warfare, — quarrelling,  and  even  worse,  was  not 
uncommon  among  them,  and  now  and  then  street  fights  occurred. 
This  state  of  things  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  the  society. 
Soon  after  its  establishment,  harmony,  comparative-harmony,  at 
least,  was  restored  among  its  members,  and  before  long,  through 
their  influence,  among  other  medical  men  around  them.  The 
society  did  more.  At  its  meetings  much  was  done  to  excite 
emulation  among  its  members,  and  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  medical  science.  A  journal,  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a 
committee  of  the  society,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Brown, 
established  and  continued  to  appear  quarterly  during  six  con- 
secutive years. 

After  a  prolonged  existence  the  society  closed  its  career,  or 
rather  ceased  to  hold  its  meetings.  But  the  work  of  reform 
was  in  great  measure  accomplished.  Peace  among  doctors 
was  comparatively  restored,  and  is  now  but  seldom  broken ;  and 
when  the  unwelcome  event  occurs,  the  infractor,  whatever  be 
his  social  or  professional  position,  or  the  wrong  he  may  have 
suffered,  so  far  from  eliciting  the  approbation  of  his  medical 
brethren,  is  openly  and  decidedly  censured  by  all.  I  cannot 
surely  be  wrong  when  I  say,  that  the  originator,  organizer, 
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and  active  promoter  of  a  plan  of  federation  among  us  so  com- 
plete,  so  harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  so  promising  of  fruit- 
ful results,  and  which  has  brought  forth  such  fruit,  if  not  every- 
where at  least  in  some  places,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  American  physician  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  his  profession. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  Brown,  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  him,  authorizes  the  writer  to  assert  with  full 
confidence,  that  few  individuals  have  presented  a  more  rare 
combination  of  those  amiable  qualities,  of  those  virtuous  and 
cultivated  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which  render  character 
estimable  in  life,  and  serve  to  elevate  their  possessor  above  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  beings.  Those  qualities,  associated  as 
they  were  in  him  with  intellectual  powers  of  high  order,  scien- 
tific and  literary  attainments  of  more  than  ordinary  extent,  as 
well  as  with  great  conversational  talents  and  a  happy  mode  of 
illustrating  his  ideas,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  those  he  addressed,  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  professional 
and  other  friends,  who  will  long  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
his  many  virtues  and  services. 

E,  La  Roche. 


JOHN  D.  GODMAN. 

1794—1830. 

Whatbtrr  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  es- 
sential elements  of  human  greatness,  there  are  a  few  combi- 
nations of  qualities,  the  possession  of  any  one  of  which  is  an 
undbputed  passport  to  true  distinction.  An  active,  brilliant, 
vigorous  intellect,  a  heart  full  of  honest,  noble  impulses,  and 
habits  of  temperance  and  unwearied  diligence,  when  concen- 
trated in  the  same  individual,  constitute  a  type  of  man  rarely 
found,  but  universally  acknowledged  to  deserve  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  galaxy  of  a  country's  worthies.  But  seldom  as 
such  a  character  appears  in  any  station  or  calling  in  life, 
America  can  boast  of  a  few  such ;  and  it  is  with  a  just  pride  that 
the  medical  profession  can  point  to  the  names  of  some,  whose 
claim  to  this  high  position  cannot  be  wisely  called  in  question. 
Among  this  limited  number,  the  generation  now  rapidly  passing 
away  has,  with  one  consent,  conferred  a  fellowship  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  brief  memoir,  and  the  writer  hazards 
nothing  in  asserting  that  their  judgment  is  fully  approved  by 
all  who  are  familiar  with  our  national  scientific  hbtory. 

John  D.  Godman  was  the  son  of  Captain  Samuel  Godman, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794.  Of  his 
parents  little  is  known,  except  that  his  mother  died  before  he 
was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  in  less  than  three  years  there- 
after. We  are  told  that,  '^  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  aunt,  then  residing  at  Wilmington, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware ;  a  lady,  who,  from  the  superiority  of 
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her  intellect  and  education,  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  and  her  elevated  piety,  was  eminently  qualified  to 
unfold,  impress,  and  direct  the  youthful  mind.  Under  such 
culture  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
his  earliest  moral  impressions.  His  alphabet  was  taught  him 
upon  the  knee  of  his  grandmother,  and  we  are  told  that,  before  he 
was  two  years  old,  he  was  able  to  read.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  four  years,  his  aunt  removed  from  Delaware  to 
Chestertown,  upon  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  here 
she  placed  the  interesting  orphan  at  school.  He  had  already 
become  the  idol  of  the  family,  but  now  he  manifested  such  a 
precocity  of  intellect,  such  a  fondness  for  books,  and  such  an  apti- 
tude to  learn,  and  withal  evinced  so  much  sensibility,  frankness, 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  that  he  gained  the  affection  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  all.''*  He  thus  gave  indications  at 
this  early  age,  not  only  of  that  brilliancy  of  intellect  which 
subsequently  exhibited  itself  in  such  splendid  colors,  but  also 
of  that  deepseated  religious  sentiment  that  became  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

But  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  his  early  training 
was  begun,  was  destined  soon  to  become  overshadowed  by  the 
dark  wings  of  the  destroyer.  At  the  age  of  six,  the  aunt  who 
had  watched  over  him  so  faithfully,  loved  him  so  fondly,  and 
of  whom  he  was  heard  to  say  on  his  dying  bed,  "  If  I  have 
ever  been  led  to  do  any  good,  it  has  been  through  the  influence 
of  her  example,  instruction,  and  prayers,"  was  called  to  another 
world,  and  he  was  again  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  his  friends 
and  relatives.  Who  became  his  protector,  or  what  special  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  upon  his  mental  constitution 
from  this  time  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. We  only  know  that  the  life  of  dependence,  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  submit,  grated  harshly  upon  his  tender  sensi- 
bilities, and  somewhat  marred  the  natural  joyousness  of  his 
disposition.  Some  time  subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
he  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  this  period  of  his  exist- 

*  Memoir  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ence :  ^'  Let  me  now  give  you  a  retrospect  of  the  days  of  my 
life.  Since  I  have  retarned  from  you,  I  have  discovered  my 
real  age,  in  an  old  book  of  my  father's,  and  you  would  hardly 
suppose  it, — I  was  twenty-one  years  old  on  the  20th  day  of 
December,  1815.  Before  I  was  two  years  old  I  was  mother- 
less ;  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  was  fatherless  and  friend* 
less.  I  have  been  cast  among  strangers ;  I  have  been  deprived, 
by  fraud,  of  property  that  was  mine  by  right ;  I  have  eaten 
the  bread  of  misery ;  I  have  drunk  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  I  have 
passed  the  flower  of  my  days  in  little  better  than  slavery ; 
and  have  arrived  at  what  ?  manhood,  poverty,  and  desolation. 
Heavenly  Parent,  teach  me  patience  and  resignation  to  thy 
will !" 

In  1810,  young  Godman,  then  living  in  Baltimore,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman,  who  subsequently  became  his 
benefactor  and  most  intimate  friend.  This  gentleman  was  Dr. 
W.  N.  Luckey,  who  was  then  a  senior  student  in  the  o£Soe  of 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  and  who  in  a  letter  to  the 
late  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  relates  the  circumstance  in  the  following 
manner.  "  The  oflSce" — of  Dr.  Bond — "  was  fitted  up  with 
taste;  and  boys,  attracted  by  its  appearance,  would  frequently 
drop  in  to  gaze  at  the  labelled  jars  and  drawers.  Among  them 
I  discovered  one  evening,  ap  interesting  lad,  who  was  amusing 
himself  with  the  manner  in  which  his  comrades  pronounced  the 
^  hard  words,'  with  which  the  furniture  was  labelled.  He  ap« 
peared  to  be  quite  an  adept  in  the  Latin  language.  A  strong 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  inquire,  *  Who  are  you  ?*  *  Don't  you 
recollect,'  said  he,  '  that  you  visited  a  boy  at  Mr.  McCreery's, 
who  had  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  colic  7'  ^  I  do ;  but  what  is 
your  name,  my  little  boy?' — He  was  small  for  his  age. — *My 
name,  sir,  is  John  D.  Godman.'  *  Did  yon  study  the  Latin 
language  with  Mr.  McGreery  ?'  ^  No,  he  does  not  teach  any 
but  an  English  school.'  ^  Do  you  intend  to  prosecute  your 
studies  alone  ?'  ^  I  do ;  and  I  will,  if  I  live,  make  myself  a 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  scholar.'  "♦  How  fully  he  carried 
out  this  determination  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

*  Dr.  Drake's  Memoir. 
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Some  time  toward  the  close  of  1811,  or  the  early  part  of 
1812,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printer  of  a  news- 
paper in  Baltimore.  Bat  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  to 
one  of  such  lofty  aspirations  and  refined  sensibilities,  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  far  from  agreeable,  and  the  drudgery  actually 
repugnant ;  which  may  sufficiently  explain  the  difficulties  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  a  subsequent  letter  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Luckey,  who  was  then  practising  his  profession 
at  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania.  ^^  Everything  is  in  statu  quo 
with  me.  The  same  series  of  oppressions,  impositions,  and  in- 
sults, are  still  my  lot  to  bear.  But  I  will  not  bear  them  long. 
From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  master  and  man,  all  seem  to 
have  a  disposition  to  pick  at  me.  You  will,  or  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  I  can  never  make  a  printer.  It  is  an  er- 
roneous opinion  of  some  people  that  no  one  can  make  a  printer 
unless  he  be  a  scholar.  On  the  contrary,  scholars  can  hardly, 
if  at  all,  be  printers.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I 
count  myself  a  scholar.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  myself  no 
scholar." 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  in  an  occupation  so  ill  suited  to 
his  tastes,  so  repugnant  to  his  tender  sensibilities,  and  so  ex- 
acting upon  his  naturally  delicate  constitution,  that  he  suffered 
from  a  train  of  symptoms,  which  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  which  may  have  been 
the  first  indication  of  that  insidious  malady,  which,  seventeen 
years  after,  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave.  In  a  letter, 
dated  October,  1813,  he  says:  "A  continued  pain  in  my 
breast,  and  at  night,  a  slow  but  burning  fever,  convince  me 
that  I  am  travelling  down  a  much-frequented  road,  to  the  place 
where  disease  has  no  effect.  This,  my  friend,  is  no  phantasy. 
I  do  not  say  it  from  affectation ;  I  feel  it.  I  cannot  believe  in 
this  disease  being  contagious,  or  I  should  be  certain  that  I 
have  caught  it.  I  sleep  with  a  youth  who  was  born  with  it, 
and  has  it  fully  developed." 

It  was  during  this  time  also  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
studying  medicine,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend,  dated  January,  1814 :  ^^  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  An- 
derson, I  have  determined  to  commence  the  study  of  chem- 
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iBtr^j  as  he  says  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  mind^ 
and  more,  as  I  may  be  enabled,  the  ensuing  season,  if  I  should 
live  so  long,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  University;  and  it 
seems  to  run  greatly  in  Dr.  Anderson's  head  that  I  shall  one 
day  be  a  physician.  How  far  this  surmise  may  be  right, 
time  will  disclose.  It  may,  indeed,  so  happen ;  and  should 
I  study  chemistry  now,  I  shall  not  have  it  to  do  at  a  future 
period.*' 

Wearied  and  disgusted,  as  he  very  naturally  was,  of  stand- 
ing from  morning  until  night  over  a  font  of  type,  poring  over 
the  dirty  and  oftentimes  unintelligible  manuscript  of  newspaper 
scribblers,  and  thus  wearing  out  both  body  and  mind  in  a  labor 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  kept  him  from  immediate  starvation, 
was  every  way  opposed  to  his  natural  inclination  and  the  high 
purposes  for  which  his  superior  gifts  and  attainments  qualified 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  it  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  disease,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  already  deposited 
in  his  system,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  young 
printer  abandoned  his  calling  as  soon  as  he  could  rid  himself 
of  his  apprenticeship.  How  this  was  accomplished  does  not 
appear ;  but  that  it  was  effected  without  discredit  to  himself, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  for  we  are  sufficiently  informed 
by  his  letters  that  his  early  moral  education  had,  previous  to 
this  time,  produced  its  proper  influence  upon  his  conscience,  in 
rendering  him  incapable  of  a  dishonorable  act.  He  had 
already  become  imbued  with  that  true  wisdom  of  which  a  pure 
morality  is  the  legitimate  offspring,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  his  conduct,  under  the  present  trying  circumstances,  was 
governed  accordingly. 

In  the  fall  of  1814,  fired  by  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
had  already  enlisted  many  of  his  comrades  and  acquaintances 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  then  engaged  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  joined  the  flotilla,  stationed  at  that  time  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barney, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  sailor,  was  present  at  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  Quitting  this,  however,  soon 
after,  either  from  choice  or  in  consequence  of  the  termination 
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of  the  war,  he  presents  himself  to  us  again  as  the  guest  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Stella  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  but  still  without  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  longings  of  his  heart,  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine,  or  even  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  And  now,  actuated 
by  that  high  sense  of  honor  that  disdained  the  charity  of  his 
family  or  friends,  he  is  a  second  time  about  to  engage  himself 
to  a  newspaper  publisher,  again  to  sweat  out  the  noble  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  and  heart  over  a  printer's  desk,  from  the  un- 
congenial labor  of  which  he  had  once  escaped,  when  a  letter 
from  his  friend.  Dr.  Luckey,  animated  his  desires  afresh,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1815,  when  Dr.  Luckey,  already 
^^  captivated  by  his  genius  and  touched  by  his  misfortunes," 
resolved  to  invite  him  to  his  house  at  Elizabethtown,  and  afibrd 
him  all  the  facilities  in  his  power  for  studying  the  profession  to 
which  he  aspired. 

His  acceptance  of  Dr.  Luckey's  generous  ofier  is  couched  in 
the  following  touching  and  enthusiastic  language,  expressive  of 
his  delight  and  the  grateful  emotions  with  which  his  heart  over- 
flowed upon  the  reception  of  this  unexpected  pleasure :  ^^  I  have 
this  hour  received  your  last  letter,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
language  is  inadequate  to  express  to  you  my  sincere,  unfeigned 
joy  for  the  pleasing  news  you  have  communicated  to  me.  Let 
the  manner  in  which  these  lines  are  penned  convince  you  of  the 
state  of  my  mind  at  present.  I  was,  thirty  minutes  before  I 
received  your  letter,  on  the  point  of  going  to  a  printer  in  this 
city,  to  seek  employment,  and,  but  for  Providence,  I  should 
have  done  so.  You  may  suppose  that  as  soon  as  I  read  your 
letter,  I  abandoned  this  intention  and  returned  to  my  sister's 
house,  ^with  fire  in  each  eye  and  paper  in  each  hand,'  to 
answer  your  epistle  of  friendship's  own  dictating.  I  must 
lay  this  aside  until  my  mind  becomes  settled  and  undisturbed. 

^^  I  stopped  at  the  line  above,  that  I  might  recover  a  small 
degree  of  composure,  in  order  to  express  myself  as  I  ought  to 
so  good  a  friend.  I  will  certainly  comply  with  your  request, 
should  it  please  God  to  continue  my  health  and  strength, 
during  the  ensuing  week.     Should  it  please  the  mercy  of 
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Providence  to  suffer  me  to  take  up  my  residence  with  you,  I 
shall  endeavor,  by  the  most  indefatigable  study  and  diligence, 
to  give  you  the  satisfaction  your  kindness  to  me  deserves.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  come  some  day  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week  ;  but  as  my  journey  must  be  a  pedes- 
trian one,  I  should  not  wish  to  mention  a  particular  day." 

"  Qn  the  10th  day  of  April,  four  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  he  arrived,"  says  Dr.  Luckey,*  ^^at  my  house,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  my  family.  He  made  his  promises  good, 
for  in  six  weeks  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  in  the  differ^ 
ent  departments  of  medical  science  than  most  students  do  in 
a  year.  During  this  short  period,  he  not  only  read  Ghaptal, 
Fourcroy,  Gheselden,  Murray,  Brown,  Cullen,  Rush,  Syden- 
ham, Sharp,  and  Cooper,  but  wrote  annotations  on  each,  in- 
cluding critical  remarks  on  the  incongruities  in  their  reason- 
ings. He  remained  with  me  five  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  would  have  imagined,  from  his  conversation, 
that  he  was  an  Edinburgh  graduate." 

These  must  have  been  glorious  days  in  the  life  of  oiir  young 
student.  After  having  been  tossed  about  upon  the  restless  sea 
of  adversity,  grasping  at  every  object  that  offered  the  least  hope 
of  supporting  him  until  he  could  reach  the  desired  haven  for' 
which  he  was  so  manfully  striving,  his  heavy  body  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  at  rest ;  while  his  mind,  left  to  range  at  will 
over  the  fields  of  science,  revelled  in  the  delightful  scenes  that 
presented  themselves  at  every  step.  Now  the  object  of  his 
heart's  desire  is  within  his  grasp,  and  with  what  idolizing  love 
he  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  may  be  learned  from  the  assertion 
of  his  appreciating  benefactor,  who  says  of  him  that,  ^^  when 
he  sat  down  to  study,  so  completely  was  he  absorbed  by  his 
subject  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  amputation  of  one  of  his 
limbs  would  scarcely  withdraw  his  attention." 

But  with  such  an  ardent  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  he 
must  have  soon  drained  the  contents  of  the  small  library  of  a 
country  physician  of  that  day,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 

*  Dr.  Drake's  Memoir. 
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to  learn  that  in  a  few  short  months  he  determined  to  seek  more 
abundant  sources.  We  can  hardly  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
trivial  incident  related  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  the  following  para- 
graph, was  the  true  cause  of  his  leaving  the  house  of  his 
friend. 

^^  A  circumstance,  having  no  connection  with  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  benefactor,  but  involving  them  both,  led 
to  premature  separation.  0]>e  or  both  of  them  were  requested 
by  the  political  party  to  which  they  belonged,  to  deliver  ora- 
tions on  the  approaching  Fourth  of  July.  Dr.  Luckey  began 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  went  through  with  his  discourse, 
but  attempts  were  made  by  the  opposite  party  to  offer  insult 
and  create  disturbance;  at  which  our  young  orator  became 
indignant,  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  strong  native 
feeling,  not  only  refused  to  deliver  what  he  had  prepared,  but 
resolved  on  returning  forthwith  to  Baltimore.  His  oration  was 
left  with  his  preceptor,  who  speaks  of  it  as  not  unworthy  of 
a  Patrick  Henry." 

Returning  to  Baltimore  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hall  of 
that  city,  and  the  succeeding  autumn  entered  upon  the  course 
of  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Maryland;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  his  purposes 
were  again  thwarted.  In  the  ensuing  February — 1816 — he 
wrote  to  his  benefactor  in  the  following  eloquent  and  affecting 
style : 

"  Need  I  then  inform  you  how  high  my  expectations  were 
raised,  when  I  commenced  attending  the  lectures  this  winter ; 
need  I  say  I  was  almost  certain  of  future  competency  ?  Alas, 
my  friend,  the  Great  Ruler  of  events,  has  interposed,  in  order 
to  teach  new  resignation  to  his  will,  this  heavy  disappoint- 
ment. By  unforeseen  events,  by  domestic  calamities,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  study  of  medicine,  so  long  the 
ultimatum  of  all  my  hopes.  Fathbr  of  all,  thy  will  be 
BONE.  I  have  made  this  my  motto,  my  consolation,  and  did  I 
not  daily  sec  the  truth  of  ^  Omnia  pro  optimo^  I  might,  perhaps, 
repine.     I  am  now  in  expectation  of  a  situation  with  an  emi- 
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nent  apothecary  of   this  city,   and  I  may  be  enabled  at  a 
fature  period,  to  recommence  the  study  of  medicine." 

The  expected  situation,  however,  he  did  not  obtain ;  but  by 
some  means  or  other  he  was  enabled  to  resume  the  study  of 
medicine ;  for,  on  the  18th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Luckey :  "  I  still  continue  to  study  with  Dr.  Knight 
— the  partner  of  Dr.  Davidge — and  provided  it  shall  be  the 
will  of  heaven,  I  may  possibly  procure  admission,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  into  the  venerable  circle  of  medicine." 

Under  the  direction  of,  and  in  all  probability,  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  Dn  Davidge,  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and 
'^  with  such  diligence  and  zeal,"  says  Dr.  Sewall,  '^as  to  fur- 
nish, even  at  that  early  period,  strong  intimations  of  his  future 
eminence.  So  indefatigable  was  he  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge that  he  left  no  opportunity  of  advancement  unimproved ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  of  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion, he  pressed  forward  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  that 
enabled  him  not  only  to  rival  but  to  surpass  all  his  fellows." 

He  attended  the  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  during  the  two  succeeding  winters, 
under  the  pupilage  of  his  new  friend,  Professor  Davidge,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  commencement  in  the  spring  of  1818.  During 
the  last  session  of  his  attendance,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
is  well  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here,  as  illustrating  his  high 
standing  in  the  class,  and  the  confidence  which  the  faculty  of 
the  institution  placed  in  his  abilities.  Dr.  Davidge,  who  was 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  having  met  with  an  accident  by 
which  his  thigh-bone  was  broken,  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing to  his  professional  duties  for  several  weeks,  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary  substitute. 
The  faculty  with  one  accord  selected  Mr.  Godman,  who,  confi- 
dent of  his  own  attainments  and  of  his  ability  to  make  a  lecturer, 
having  already  acted  as  a  demonstrator  in  the  dissecting-rooms, 
consented  to  fulfil  the  appointment,  and  such  was  the  enthusi- 
asm and  eloquence  of  his  delivery,  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  his  style,  the  forcible  appositeness  of  his  illustrations,  and, 
withal,  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  his  deportment,  that  he 
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won  the  applause  and  commendation  of  all  who  heard  him. 
When  ho  came  to  be  examined  for  his  degree,  ^Hhe  supe- 
riority of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge  were  so  apparent,  that  he  was  marked  by  the  pro- 
fessors as  one  who  was  destined  at  some  future  period  to  confer 
high  honor  upon  the  profession."* 

Confessedly  the  most  important  and  interesting  period  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man,  who  has  studied  a  profession,  is  that  at 
which  the  degree,  whether  it  be  of  medicine,  law,  or  divinity, 
is  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  then  that  his  friends  look  u()on 
him  with  emotions  of  unusual  pleasure  and  anxiety ;  gratified 
that  he  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  the  calling  of  his  choice,  but 
anxious,  lest  contented  with  his  attainments,  he  may  turn  aside 
into  the  paths  of  idleness,  or  seek  others  leading  away  from 
that  upon  which  he  has  already  made  satisfactory  progress. 
How  many  there  are,  especially  among  those  upon  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  intellectual  gifts  of  a  superior  order,  who 
having  reached  this  point  with  the  highest  honor,  and  given 
promise  of  a  career  of  great  distinction  and  usefulness,  sud- 
denly stop  short,  and  either  sink  into  insignificance,  or,  what  is 
worse,  become  as  notorious  in  some  vicious  pursuit  as  they  were 
for  a  while  distinguished  in  their  endeavors  after  knowledge. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  subject  of  this  narrative.  The 
period  of  his  graduation  in  medicine  was  not  a  turning-point 
in  his  life,  but  only  a  mile-stone  upon  that  road  to  eminence 
which  he  continued  subsequently  to  tread  with  such  rapid 
strides. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  i«  worthy  of  notice.  It 
might  be  supposed  from  the  preceding  account  of  Dr.  Qod- 
man's  trials  and  privations,  that  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  without  any  more  preparatory  education  than  what 
be  might  have  picked  up  during  the  few  years  of  schooling 
which  he  enjoyed  when  a  boy,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 
with  so  many  young  men  who  apply  for  and  gain  admission 
into  our  medical  colleges.     But  this  is  very  far  from  being 

*  Memoir  Introdactoxy  Lectare,  by  Thomas  Sewall,  M.D.,  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  1830. 
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true,  for,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  serions  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labored,  he  had  succeeded,  by  dint  of  indomit- 
able perseverance,  backed  by  a  high  appreciation  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  enable  him  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  re- 
condite truths  of  medical  science,  in  making  himself  an  excel- 
lent scholar.  ^'  In  this  respect  he  was  a  shining  example ;  and 
his  subsequent  success  should  animate  every  friendless  young 
man,  who  may  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  to  imitate 
his  industry  and  unfaltering  perseverance.  By  these  means, 
if  not  blessed  with  his  genius,  he  may  prepare  himself  for 
extensive  usefulness,  and  earn  respectability,  if  not  renown."* 
Destitute  of  the  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to  wait  the 
slow  course  of  professional  business  in  a  city  where,  doubtless, 
he  would  have  much  preferred  to  remain,  Dr,  Godman  pro- 
ceeded to  the  country,  and  became  a  candidate  for  practice  in 
the  village  of  New  Holland,  State  of  Maryland,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  removed  in  a  few  months  to  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco, 
not  far  from  Baltimore.  Here  Jie  succeeded  in  obtaining  busi- 
ness, and  here,  also,  he  made  those  observations  in  natural 
history,  which  became  some  years  subsequently  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  popular  papers  entitled  ^^  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist." 
*^But  his  ardent  temperament  was  little  adapted  to  the  stagnant 
existence  of  a  village  doctor.  He  thirsted  for  competition,  and 
longed  to  engage  in  the  rivalries  which  prevail  among  the  can- 
didates for  fame.  Nature  seems  to  have  urged  him  on.  It 
was  she  who  revealed  to  him  the  compass  of  his  intellectual 
powers ;  and  bid  him  seek  a  theatre  commensurate  with  their 
efficiency.^t  He  looked  with  eager  anticipation  upon  the  time 
when  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  talents 
as  a  public  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  had  no  little  expectation 
of  being  called  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  to  occupy,  as  a 
professor,  the  place  which  he  had  temporarily  filled  during  the 
last  course  of  lectures  that  he  attended.  But  being  disap- 
pointed in  this  latter,  he  boldly  resolved  to  remove  to  Phila- 
delphia, then,  as  still,  the  emporium  of  medical  teaching  in  this 

♦  Dr.  Drake's  Memoir.  t  Ih. 
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country,  and  the  Mecca  of  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  there 
to  strike  out  upon  his  individual  account  as  a  lecturer  upon 
anatomy  and  physiology.  But  he  had  hardly  taken  up  his 
residence  there,  and  begun  to  attract  the  attention  which  his 
talents  almost  immediately  elicited,  when  he  was  solicited  by 
the  late  Dr.  Drake,  who  was  then  in  search  of  men  of  ability, 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  that 
institution,  the  first  session  of  which  had  closed  a  few  months 
previously.  To  this  he  consented,  and  on  the  6th  of  October, 
of  the  same  year,  1821,  being  his  wedding-day,*  he  left  Phila- 
delphia,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
arrived  at  Cincinnati  just  in  time  to  enter  upon  his  profes- 
sorial duties. 

Looking  back  from  this  distant  day  at  the  then  apparently 
poor  prospects  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  compa- 
ratively little  fitness  of  Dr.  Godman  for  the  chair  which  he  was 
called  to  fill,  this  seems  to  me  at  first  thought  to  have  been 
an  exceedingly  ill-judged  move.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  his  ambition  to  become  a 
public  teaeher,  was  second  only  to  his  insatiate  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  that  he  possessed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  principles  of  medicine;  that  he  was  admirably 
versed  in  the  subject  of  anatomy,  with  which  surgery  has  so 
close  a  connection ;  that  the  only  other  medical  school  then  in 
operation  in  the  great  West,  was  the  one  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky;, that  Cincinnati,  although  containing  but  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  largest  city  west  of  the  AUegha- 
nies;  and  that  the  probability  of  his  getting  rapidly  into 
practice  was  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  Philadel- 
phia, or  any  of  the  other  older  settled  cities  of  the  East.  Such, 
doubtless,  were  the  arguments  which  influenced  him  to  emi- 
grate to  Cincinnati ;  but  the  sequel,  while  it  did  not  disprove 
their  cogency,   proved    to   him  an    unfortunate  experience. 

*  Dr.  Godman  married  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  artist,  Peale.  She 
survived  him  many  years,  never  ceased  to  mourn  his  untimely  death,  and 
lived  in  confident  and  joyful  expectation  of  meeting  him  in  heaven. 
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Indeed,  he  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  victims  to  the 
remarkable  ill-success  which  befell  nearly  all  those  who  were 
about  that  time,  and  subsequently,  persuaded  to  leave  their 
eastern  homes,  to  join  the  illustrious  Drake  in  his  attempts 
to  build  up  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Scarcely  had  he 
delivered  his  introductory  address,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  appointment,  and  thus  to  abandon  the  principal 
object  which  he  had  in  view  in  leaving  Philadelphia.  Of  the  pre* 
cise  causes  which  led  him  to  take  this  step  we  have  no  definite 
information,  but  only  the  simple  statement  of  Dr.  Drake,  that 
*^  difficulties  of  which  he  was  neither  the  cause  nor  the  victim 
were  generated  in  the  faculty;  the  class  was  small,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  institution  overcast." 

Although  again  foiled  in  his  efibrts  to  secure  an  official  posi- 
tion, commensurate  with  his  talents  as  a  public  teacher,  and 
the  pecuniary  wants  of  his  family.  Dr.  (}odman  was  not  the 
man  to  succumb  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  His  ascent 
up  the  precipitous  and  rugged  hill,  upon  which  the  temple  of 
fame  is  said  to  stand,  was  not  thus  to  be  prevented,  and  hardly 
had  the  last  lightly-rooted  shrub  given  way  beneath  his  weight, 
before  we  find  him  again  upon  his  feet,  struggling  up  another 
pathway,  and  with  undiminished  strength,  seizing  upon  other 
objects,  which  promised  a  more  secure  hold.  Disappointed 
and  thwarted  by  the  failure  of  the  Medical  College,  he  engaged 
immediately  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical  journal,  and  the 
"  Western  Quarterly  Reporter,"  the  first  periodical  of  the  kind 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  the  result  of  his  enterprise.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  was  not  the  originator  of  this  scheme,  the 
credit  of  which  is  ascribed  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Drake,  but  the 
labor  of  having  carried  it  into  execution  was  certainly  his,  as 
the  pages  of  the  ^^  Reporter"  amply  attest.  But  alas !  for  his 
hopes,  he  could  not  have  laid  hold  of  a  weaker  support.  Medi- 
cal journalism  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  since  proved  to  be,  in 
this  country,  the  least  profitable  investment  of  talent,  labor,  or 
money,  within  the  range  of  a  professional  man's  pursuit,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that,  after  the  issue  of  six 
numbers,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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Notwithstanding  the  brief  existence  of  the  ^^  Reporter/'  its 
establishment  under  the  existing  circumstances,  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  labors,  of  a  degree 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  medical  journalism,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country ;  and  the  signal  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  is 
hardly  equalled  by  any  of  the  thirty  or  forty  similar  periodi- 
cals, with  which  American  medical  literature  is  at  present 
supplied.  In  looking  over  its  pages,  one  is  absolutely  aston- 
ished at  the  great  literary  merit  and  intrinsic  value  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  some  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Dr.  Godman,  may  be  gained  from  the  statement,  that  more 
than  three  hundred  pages  of  its  contents  were  contributed  by  his 
own  pen.  Of  these  contributions,  many  were  of  an  ethical 
nature,  relating  to  medical  education,  medical  quarrels,  medi- 
cal excellence,  medical  duties,  &c. ;  others  of  a  purely  scientific 
character,  and  quite  a  number  reviews  of  medical  works ;  any 
one  of  which  would  command  attention  in  journals  of  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Godman  did  not  remain  in  Cincinnati  until  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ^^  Reporter,"  but  impelled  by  the  same  high  ambition 
which  had  led  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  the  latter  city  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
having  resided  in  the  West  but  a  single  year.  During  this 
brief  period,  however,  he  had  not  only  accomplished  the  work 
above  alluded  to,  and  attended  to  his  practice,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerable  for  a  stranger,  but  occupied  himself  with 
many  other  less  important  objects,  bearing  upon  the  good  of 
the  profession,  or  his  own  individual  improvement.  Among 
other  things  it  is  mentioned  that  *^  he  erected  an  apparatus 
.for  sulphurous  fumigation,  and  translated  and  published  a 
French  pamphlet  on  that  remedy;  he  read  many  medical 
books,  and  current  works  of  general  literature ;  prosecuted  the 
study  of  the  German  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  labelled  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals  in  the  Western  Museum.  In  the 
midst  of  the  whole,  he  also  found  time  to  cultivate  his  social 
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relations,  and  every  day  added  a  new  friend  to  the  catalogue 
of  those  who  loved  him  for  his  simplicity  and  frankness,  not 
less  than  they  admired  him  for  his  genius,  vivacity,  and  dili- 
gence."* 

In  October,  1822,  Dr.  Godman,  with  his  wife  and  infant 
child,  bid  farewell  to  the  West,  and  set  out  to  retrace  his  steps 
across  the  mountains.  The  journey  was  a  long  and  tedious 
one,  performed  entirely  by  stage,  and  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
road,  he  characterizes  it  as  exceeding  in  misery,  any  twenty 
journeys  that  he  had  ever  before  undertaken.  He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  the  theatre  of  his  future  renown,  just  as  the 
medical  students  were  assembling  for  the  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only  medical 
school  in  the  city.  Having  no  time  to  lose,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  work,  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  for  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  private  lecturer  upon  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. For  this  purpose,  he  hired  the  rooms  in  College  Avenue, 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  for  one  or  two  years,  by 
Dr.  Jason  Lawrence,  and  which  have  ever  since  his  time,  been 
devoted  to  the  same  objects  by  various  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  have  become  well  known  to  the  profession,  as  men  of 
science,  and  teachers  of  great  ability.  Here  he  commenced 
lecturing,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  his 
great  powers  as  a  delineator  of  the  subjects  which  he  undertook 
to  teach,  and  his  winning  manners  as  a  companion,  attracted 
large  numbers,  not  only  of  students  of  medicine,  but  of  others 
not  directly  interested  in  medical  studies.  His  talents,  indeed, 
soon  became  the  theme  of  remark  throughout  the  numerous 
circles  of  scientific  and  literary  men,  of  which  Philadelphia  has 
had  such  good  reason  to  be  proud  for  the  last  half  century,  and 
requisitions  were  frequently  made  upon  him  for  addresses, 
before  various  professional  and  non-professional  assemblies. 
Never,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  did  he  condescend  to 
anything  like  a  political  harangue ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
fervid  patriotism  which  he  exhibited,  whenever  occasion  oc- 

*  Dr.  Drake,  Op.  cit. 
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curred  to  call  it  forth,  he  seems  to  have  lived  above  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and  slips  of  party  demagogues. 
Whenever  he  consented  to  appear  before  public  audiences, 
which  he  not  unfrequently  did,  the  subjects  which  he  selected 
for  discussion,  were  almost  invariably  of  a  scientific  character, 
and  thus  while  those  who  crowded  to  hear  him,  were  enter- 
tained  by  the  display  of  his  brilliant  imagination,  deep  enthu- 
siasm, and  graceful  delivery,  they  never  failed  to  receive 
more  or  less  valuable  instruction.  In  the  addresses  which  ho 
delivered  about  this  time,  and  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  some  years  afterwards,  will  be  found  some 
specimens  of  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  and  skill  as  a  rcasoner, 
which  clearly  evince  the  remarkable  talent  with  which  he  was 
gifted. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  private  instruction  or  public  lecturing 
that  Dr.  Godman  devoted  his  whole  time,  exacting  as  these  duties 
were.  During  the  four  years  in  which  he  occupied  the  rooms 
in  College  Avenue,  he  made  many  contributions  to  anatomical 
science,  and  more  especially  to  surgical  anatomy,  most  of 
which  were  published  in  the  "Philadelphia  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences."  Of  this  periodical,  he  afterwards,  in  1824, 
became  one  of  the  editors,  and  continued  to  use  his  pen  for  its 
support,  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  His  more  elabo- 
rate anatomical  investigations,  comprising  a  minute  account  of 
the  connections  and  distribution  of  the  various  fasciae  of  the 
human  body,  were  published  in  a  separate  volume,  given 
to  the  profession  in  1824.  He  also  issued  a  tract  of  eighty- 
six  pages,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Anatomical  Rooms, 
during  the  winter  of  1824-6." 

But  by  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  a  still  wider  field  for  re- 
search was  opened  before  him.  Since  his  first  settlement  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Patapsco,  he  had  employed  every  suitable 
opportunity  for  cultivating  a  practical  acquaintance  with  gene- 
ral natural  history,  and  had  already  become  proficient  in 
many  of  its  branches ;  but  here,  through  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  of  which  he  had  been  made  a  member  before  his 
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departure  for  the 'West,  he  was  enabled  to  extend  his  investiga- 
tions, and  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  which  should  be  the  crowning  labor  of  his  life.  By 
the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  this  was 
accomplished,  and  in  1826,  appeared  his  '^  American  Natural 
History,"  in  three  octavo  volumes,  a  work  which,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  (t  was  produced,  is  at  once  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  country,  and 
a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  addition  to  his  strictly  scientific  labors,  which,  in  viewing 
what  he  accomplished,  one  would  suppose  must  have  occupied 
every  moment  of  his  working  hours.  Dr.  Godman  dipped 
somewhat  into  general  literature,  and  wrote  several  elaborate 
analytical  and  critical  reviews  for  the  "American  Quarterly," 
and  translated  and  published  a  number  of  papers  from  the 
Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  among  which  were 
Lavasseur's  "Narrative  of  Lafayette's  Visit  to  the  United 
States.** 

Such  was  the  life  of  incessant  toil  that  he  was  leading  in 
Philadelphia,  a  sacrifice  of  mind  and  body  which  met  with  but 
little  recompense  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers*  College,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  office  was  one  of  honor;  the 
school,  boasting  among  other  well-known  names  upon  its  list 
of  lecturers,  those  of  Mott  and  Hosack,  promised  to  obtain  a 
rapid  success.  Having  consented  to  the  appointment,  he  went 
to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1826,  and  lectured,  with  almost  un- 
paralleled popularity,  during  the  ensuing  winter.  He  also  be- 
came a  candidate  for  practice ;  but,  considering  his  devotion  to 
pursuits  which  ill  fitted  him  to  compete  for  popular  favor  of 
this  sort,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  obtained  much  en- 
couragement. The  following  winter,  his  health,  which  had 
been  declining  for  some  time  previous,  became  so  much  im- 
paired that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  about  the  middle  of  the 
course,  and  resign  his  chair.  Being  advised  to  leave  New 
York  for  a  warmer  latitude,  he  went  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  he 
remained  during  February,  March,  and  April,  and  returned  to 
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Philadelphia  in  May,  after  a  rather  unpleasant  and,  so  far  as 
his  health  was  concerned,  an  unsatisfactory  visit.  Convinced 
now  that  he  was  in  the  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  he  did 
not  attempt — ^indeed,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  he  was 
physically  unable — to  resume  his  anatomical  labors,  but  taking 
a  house  at  Germantown,  he  continued  to  labor  with  his  pen 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  It  was  here,  while  for  most  of 
the  time  unable  to  leave  his  room  and  often  too  weak  to  sit  up, 
that  he  wrote  for  ^^  The  Friend,"  a  weekly  magazine,  published 
at  Philadelphia,  those  delightful  letters  entitled  "Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist."  These  were  subsequently  collected,  and  published 
in  Waldie's  "Select  Circulating  Library,"  but  after  the  author's 
death  were  issued  in  an  independent  12mo.  volume,  edited  by 
Dr.  Beynell  Coates,  and  prefaced  by  a  memoir  taken  from  the 
"  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  for 
which  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake. 
Dr.  Godman  also  continued  to  work  for  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
Americana,"  the  natural  history  department  of  which  had 
been  exclusively  confided  to  him,  but  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  In  this  condition,  he  passed  nearly  two  years ; 
occasionally  able  to  go  out  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the 
landscape,  which  to  his  genial  heart  seemed  so  bright  and 
green,  but  for  most  of  the  time  confined  to  the  house,  hus- 
banding his  strength  for  the  performance  of  those  labors 
upon  which  the  daily  bread  of  his  family  depended.  But, 
with  all  the  appliances  which  science  and  art  could  suggest  or 
contrive,  the  unremitting  attentions  of  his  friends,  of  whom 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  the  most  devoted,  and 
the  afiectionate  nursing  of  his  attached  wife,  his  disease  made 
steady  inroads.  During  this  period,  he  was  fully  aware  that 
his  end  was  not  far  off,  and  often  thought  it  immediately  at 
hand,  but  never  once  did  he  repine  or  complain.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  sickness,  he  maintained  a  remarkably  cheer- 
ful frame  of  mind,  and  would  not  permit  any  exhibition  of  sad- 
m  his  chamber.  On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1880,  he  com- 
iid  hit  family  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  calmly  resigned 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  Saviour  in  whom  he  trusted,  and 
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"thus  fell  from  the  firmament  of  the  American  profession, 
before  he  had  reached  his  meridian  splendor,  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  which  have  jet  risen  above  its  horizon." 

Of  the  numerous  salient  points  presented  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Godman,  that  Tvhich  stands  out  with  probably 
more  prominence  than  any  other  was  his  inordinate  thirst  for 
knowledge.  This  showed  itself  in  his  childhood,  seemed  to 
"grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,"  and 
was  as  manifest  during  the  long  days  of  his  last  illness, — days 
which  he  felt  to  be  his  last, — as  it  was  when,  with  elastic  step 
of  conjoined  youth  and  vigorous  health,  he  scoured  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  objects  of  natural  history.  Such  was  his  intense 
craving,  that  nothing  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  Although  human 
anatomy  and  general  zoology  were  his  favorite  studies,  yet  he 
took  in,  with  almost  equal  avidity,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
the  other  branches  of  medicine ;  became  proficient  in  several 
modern  and  ancient  languages ;  prosecuted  extensive  and  diver- 
sified researches  into  the  natural  sciences ;  made  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  general  history,  and  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts  beyond  that  usually  possessed  by  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  such  matters.  In  the  pursuit  of 
any  one  or  other  of  these  subjects,  his  eagerness  knew  no  limits ; 
day  jind  night,  winter  and  summer,  alone  in  the  wide  world  or 
oppressed  by  the  cares  of  a  family,  he  knew  no  rest,  variety 
of  occupation  being  the  only  relaxation  which  he  sought  or 
desired. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  a  selfish,  miserly  purpose  that  he 
accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  with  such  eagerness,  and 
much  less  was  it  for  the  gratification  of  a  variety  of  learning. 
He  seemed  to  love  truth  for  truth's  sake  ;  and,  while  he  was 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  impart  it  to  others,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  make  a  display  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  applause, 
but  preferred  rather  to  pass  for  a  student  even  among  those 
whom  he  essayed  to  teach. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  was  unusually  gifted.  His  style  was  easy 
and  natural ;  his  diction  simple,  but  choice  and  graceful ;  his 
powers  of  illustration  remarkably  quick  and  accurate ;  and  the 
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fervor  with  which  he  always  delivered  his  prelections  was  sure 
to  win  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  whatever  the  subject  in 
hand  might  be.  Added  to  these  qualities,  he  possessed  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  interest,  and  capable  of  strong  and  varied  ex- 
pression, and  a  voice  of  wonderful  melody  and  flexibility.  In 
lecturing  upon  his  favorite  branch,  human  anatomy,  he  seemed 
to  comprehend  precisely  what  were  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  just  beginning  the  study,  and  he  was  the  first  and  only 
man  in  this  country  who  has  ever  been  able  successfully  to 
carry  on  his  dissections  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  without 
interruption  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  his  lecture. 
This  he  always  contended  to  be  the  only  true  method  of  teach- 
ing anatomy  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  with  his  happily  con- 
stituted powers  of  description,  and  his  great  aptitude  in  hand- 
ling the  scalpel,  the  superiority  of  the  plan  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  however  awkward  and  tedious  such  a  course 
might  seem  when  attempted  by  almost  any  one  else. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  was  characterized  by  great 
frankness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  conjoined  with  a  suavity  of 
manner,  which  captivated  every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact ;  and  the  close  attachment  of  the  numerous  friends 
who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  is  a  su£Bcient  evidence  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  uprightness  of  heart. 

As  a  Christian,  he  illustrated,  both  in  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation, the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  had  received  in 
early  youth,  and  of  which,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  his  mind 
more  fully  approved.  It  is  true  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
his  mind  was  much  disturbed  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  for  a 
time  he  seemed  to  be  groping  in  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
of  materialism ;  but  again,  some  time  before  his  death,  the 
clouds  dispersed,  and  he  stood  forth  as  a  bold  and  cheerful 
witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  testifying  before  all  who 
visited  him  in  his  sick  chamber  to  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
Christian's  hope. 

T.    G,    RJCHARDSOK. 


SAMUEL  LATHAM  MITCHILL. 

1764—1881. 

This  distiDguished  individaal,  so  long  and  familiarly  known 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  so  highly  appreciated 
hy  the  enlightened  of  Europe,  merits  a  record  of  his  character 
and  labors,  as  the  pioneer  philosopher  in  the  promotion  of  natu- 
ral science  and  medicine  in  America. 

.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  was  bom  in  North  Hempstead,  formerly 
Plandome,  Queen's  County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1764.  In  this  village,  his  father,  Robert 
Mitchill,  of  English  descent,  was  an  industrious  farmer,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  died  in  1789,  leaving  behind  him  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  most  of  whom  he  lived  to  see  respect- 
ably settled  in  life.  Samuel  was  the  third  son,  who  was  remark- 
able for  those  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  which  were 
destined  to  elevate  him  to  an  enviable  distinction  among  his 
contemporaries  ;  and,  fortunately  for  mankind,  his  talents  and 
laudable  ambition  met  a  discerning  and  liberal  patron  in  his 
maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  a  skilful  and  intelligent 
medical  practitioner  in  his  native  village.  Toung  Mitchill 
received  his  classical  education  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Leonard  Cutting ;  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  medicine  under  his  uncle  Latham ;  and  com- 
pleted his  professional  studies  in  New  York,  with  the  erudite 
Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  with  whom  he  continued  three  years — a 
devoted  pupil. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  the  occupancy  of  this 
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city  bj  the  British,  led  young  Mitchill  to  ayail  himself  of  the 
advantages  held  out  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
arrived  in  1783,  and  which  was  at  that  time  adorned  by  the 
talents  of  Cullen,  Black,  Duncan,  and  Monro.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  gratifying  intercourse  of  many  remarkable  students,  and 
among  his  fellow-companions  were  the  late  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh; the  excellent  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar;  Richard  S.  Eissam,  the 
popular  surgeon ;  William  Hammersly,  long  a  professor  in 
Columbia  College ;  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  still  so  well 
remembered  as  pre-eminent  at  the  New  York  Bar. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  the  young  physician, 
richly  laden  with  stores  of  professional  and  general  information, 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Tates,  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  medical  career,  his  professional  labors,  and  his  con- 
tributions towards  the  natural  history  and  science  of  his  country, 
will  be  best  comprehended  by  those  who  investigate  the  progress 
those  departments  of  knowledge  have  made  in  this  country. 

The  universal  praise,  says  "  Old  New  York,"*  which  Dr. 
Mitchill  enjoyed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
science  is  cultivated,  during  a  long  life,  is  demonstrative  that 
his  merits  were  of  a  high  order.  A  discourse  might  be  deli- 
vered on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
learning  and  humanity.  Dr.  Mitchill's  character  had  many 
peculiarities ;  his  knowledge  was  diversified  and  most  exten- 
sive, if  not  always  profound.  Like  most  of  our  sex,  he  was 
married,  but,  as  old  Fuller  would  say,  the  only  issues  of  his 
body  were  the  products  of  his  brain.  He  advanced  the  scien- 
tific reputation  of  New  York  by  his  early  promulgation,  when 
first  appointed  professor  in  Columbia  College,  of  the  Lavoisie- 
rian  system  of  chemistry.  His  first  scientific  paper  was  an 
essay  on  Evaporation ;  his  mineralogioal  survey  of  New  York, 
in  1797,  gave  Volney  many  hints ;  his  analysis  of  the  Sara- 
toga waters  enhanced  the  importance  of  these  mineral  springs. 

*  Old  New  York ;  or,  BeminUcences  of  the  past  Sixty  Years.  New  York. 
lteo.1858. 
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About  this  time,  he  published  ^^  An  Account  of  the  State  of 
LearniDg  in  Columbia  College."  His  ingenious  theory  of  the 
doctrine  of  septon  and  septic  acid  gave  origin  to  many  papers, 
and  impulse  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  vast  discoveries ;  his 
doctrines  on  pestilence  awakened  inquiry  from  every  class  of 
observers  throughout  the  Union ;  his  expositions  of  a  theory 
of  the  earth  and  solar  system  captivated  minds  of  the  highest 
qualities.  His  speculations  on  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  on  the  fecundity  of  fish,  on  the  decortica- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  shark, 
swelled  the  mystery  of  his  diversified  knowledge.  His  corres- 
pondence with  Priestley  is  an  example  of  the  delicious  manner 
in  which  argument  can  be  conducted  in  philosophical  disciis- 
sion.  His  elaborate  account  of  the  fishes  of  our  fresh  and  salt 
waters  adjacent  to  New  York,  comprising  166  species,  after- 
wards enlarged,  invoked  the  plaudits  of  Cnvier.  His  reflec- 
tions on  somnium — the  case  of  Bachel  Baker— evinced  psycho- 
logical views  of  original  combination.  His  numerous  papers 
on  natural  history  enriched  the  annals  of  the  Lyceum,  of  which 
he  was  long  President.  His  researches  on  the  ethnological 
characteristics  of  the  red  man  of  America  betrayed  the  bene- 
volence of  his  nature  and  his  generous  spirit.  His  fanciful 
article,  ^^  Fredonia,"  intended  for  a  new  and  more  appropriate 
geographical  designation  for  the  United  States,  was  at  one 
period  a  topic  which  enlisted  a  voluminous  correspondence,  now 
printed  in  the  proceediugs  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society* 
He  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  materia  medics 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  wrote  largely  on  the  subject 
to  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  Cutler  of  Massachusetts,  Darling- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bamsey  of  South  Carolina.  He  in- 
troduced into  practice  the  sessamum  orientale.  He  wrote 
amply  to  Percival  of  Manchester,  and  to  other  philosophers 
in  Europe,  on  noxious  agents.  He  largely  seconded  the  views 
of  Judge  Peters,  on  gypsum  as  a  fertiliser.  He  cheered 
Fulton  when  he  was  dejected ;  encouraged  Livingston  in  ap- 
propriation ;  awakened  new  seal  in  Wilson,  when  Tompkins, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  had  nigh  paralyzed  him  by  his 
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frigid  and  unfeeling  reception ;  and  with  John  Pintard,  Gad- 
wallader  D.  Golden,  and  Thomas  Eddy,  was  a  zealons  pro- 
moter of  that  system  of  internal  improvement  which  has 
stamped  immortality  on  the  name  of  Glinton.  He  co-operated 
with  Jonathan  Williams  in  furtherance  of  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point ;  and,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was 
an  important  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Ghomistry,  in 
Golumbia  GoUege,  and  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  Gollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
of  New  York.  His  letters  to  Tilloch,  of  London,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  his  mind  in  the  investigation  of  septic  acid— oxy- 
genated azote — ^is  curious  as  a  physiological  document.  Many 
of'  the  leading  papers  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'^London  Philosophical  Magazine,"  and  in  the  *^New  York 
Medical  Repository,"  a  journal  of  wide  renown,  which  he 
established  with  Miller  and  Smith;  yet  he  wrote  in  the 
^*  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,"  the  ^*  New 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  the  **  American  Mine- 
ralogical  Journal,"  of  Bruce,  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,"  and  supplied  several  other 
periodicals,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  with  the  results  of  his 
cogitations.  He  accompanied  Fulton  on  his  first  voyage  in  a 
steamboat,  in  August,  1807 ;  and,  with  Williamson  and  Hosack, 
he  organized  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New 
York,  in  1814.  He  was  associated  with  Griscom,  Eddy,  Golden, 
Gerard,  and  Wood,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and,  with  Eddy  and  Hosack,  may  be 
classed  with  the  first  in  this  city  in  respect  to  time,  who  held 
converse  with  the  afflicted  mute  by  means  of  signs.  With  Dr. 
Townsend  and  Sylvanus  Miller,  he  disinterred  a  mammoth,  at 
the  Walkill,  in  Orange  County,  in  1818 ;  and  constituted  a  pro- 
minent member  of  a  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1819, 
for  preparing  a  National  Pharmacopoeia. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  general 
government  for  the  construction  of  a  new  naval  force,  to  be 
propelled  by  steam, — the  steamer  "Fulton  the  First."  While 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was  un- 
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wearied  in  efTecting  the  adoption  of  improved  quarantine  laws, 
and  aided  Dr.  Richard  Baylej  in  the  undertaking ;  and,  among 
his  other  acts  important  to  the  public  weal,  was  strenuous  to 
lessen  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  rags,  in  order  to  render 
the  manufacture  of  paper  cheaper,  the  better  to  aid  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  by  printing. 

There  was  a  rare  union  in  Dr.  Mitchill  of  a  mind  of  vast 
and  multifarious  knowledge  and  of  poetic  imagery.  Even  in 
his  '^Epistles  to  his  Lady  Love,"  the  excellent  lady  who 
became  his  endeared  wife,  he  gave  utterance  of  his  emotions  in 
tuneful  numbers,  and  likened  his  condition  unto  that  of  the 
dove,  with  trepidation  seeking  safety  in  the  ark.  The  speci- 
mens of  his  poetic  talents  given  in  the  Messrs.  Duyckinck's 
'^  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,"  are  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  his  metrical  genius.  He  was  tinctured  with  the  Rosa 
Matilda  style,  and  adored  Darwin.  The  epistle  to  that  philo- 
sopher, by  Dr.  Smith,  was  blended  with  the  intellectual  elabo- 
rations of  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  demonstrates,  like  his  versification 
of  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  how  deeply  devoted 
he  was  to  the  simple  and  the  effective.  Do  Witt  Clinton,  his 
admirer,  caused  him  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  his  special 
translations  of  the  Neapolitan  bard ;  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  Mitchill  equalled  in  harmony  and  in  manner,  the  once 
highly  estimated  piscatorial  poetry  of  Moses  Brown,  who,  in 
1773,  had  published  his  "Angling  Sports,"  in  nine  eclogues. 
Dr.  Mitchill's  translations  of  our  Indian  War  songs  gave  hini 
increased  celebrity ;  and  I  believe  he  was  admitted,  for  this 
generous  service,  an  associate  of  their  tribes.  The  Mohawks 
had  received  him  into  their  fraternity  at  the  time  when  he  was 
with  the  commission  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

I  was  repeatedly  curious  enough  to  interrogate  him  as  to  the 
question,  what  agency  he  had  had  in  the  modification  of  the 
New  England  Primer,  and  whether,  at  his  suggestion,  the  old 
poetry,  *'  Whales  in  the  sea  God's  voice  obey,"  had  been  trans- 
formed into  the  equally  sonorous  lines,  "By  Washington 
great  deeds  were  done."  In  one  of  my  morning  visits  to  him, 
at  his  residence  in  White  Street,  about  the  time  that  Jeffrey, 
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the  celebrated  Edinburgbcritic,  had  called  upon  him,  to  take 
the  dimensions  of  a  nniversal  philosopher,  the  learned  Doctor 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  minor  poems  for  the  nur- 
sery ;  for  his  nursery  literature,  like  his  knowledge  of  botanical 
writers,  had  scarcely  any  limitation.  "  You  are  acquainted," 
says  he,  "  with  the  nursery  rhymes  commencing  *  Four-and- 
twenty  blackbirds?*  They  abound  with  errors,"  added  he, 
*^and  the  infantile  mind  is  led  astray  by  the  acquisition  of 
such  verses.  I  have  thus  altered  them  this  morning:  *When 
the  pie  was  opened,  the  birds  they  were  songless ;  was  not  that 
a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  Congress  V  I  thus  correct," 
added  the  Doctor,  ^^  the  error  that  might  be  imbibed  in  infancy 
of  the  musical  functions  of  cooked  birds ;  and  while  I  discard 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
I  give  them  some  knowledge  of  our  general  government,  by 
specifying  our  Congress."  These  trifles  show  how  intense 
was  his  Americanism.  When  he  declared,  in  his  ingenious 
effusion  on  "  Freedom  and  Fredonia," 

"  Not  Plato  in  his  Phaedon, 
Excels  the  Chief  of  Fredon," 

his  democracy  and  his  admiration  of  the  philosopher  Jefferson, 
then  President,  was  complete. 

Ancient  and  modem  languages  were  unlocked  to  him,  and  a 
wide  range  of  physical  science,  the  pabulum  of  his  intellectual 
repast.  An  essay  on  composts,  a  tractate  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  verses  to  septon,  or  to  the  Indian  tribes,  might  be  elimi- 
nated from  his  mental  alembic  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
hours.  He  was  now  engaged  with  the  anatomy  of  the  egg,  and 
now  deciphering  a  Babylonian  brick;  now  involved  in  the 
nature  of  meteoric  stones ;  now  in  the  different  species  of  bras- 
sica ;  now  in  the  cvaporization  of  fresh  water ;  now  in  that  of 
salt ;  now  scrutinizing  the  geology  of  Niagara ;  now  anatomi- 
zing the  tortoise ;  now  offering  suggestions  to  Garnet,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  correspondent  of  Mark  Akenside,  on  the  angle  of 
the  windmill ;  and  now  concurring  with  Michaux  on  the  beauty 
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of  the  black  walnut  as  ornamental  for  parlor  farnitore ;  now, 
with  his  conchological  friend,  Akerly,  in  the  inyestigation  of 
bivalves;  and  now  with  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  Gershom 
Seixas,  in  exegetical  disquisitions  on  Eennicott's  Hebrew  Bible. 
Now  he  might  be  waited  upon  by  the  indigent  philosopher, 
Christopher  Colles,  to  countenance  his  measures  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bronx  River  into  the  city ;  and  now  a  committee 
of  soap-boilers  might  seek  after  him,  to  defend  the  innoxious 
influence  of  their  vocation  in  a  crowded  population.  For  his 
services  in  this  cause  of  the  chandlers.  Chancellor  Livingston 
assured  him,  doubtless  facetiously,  by  letter,  that  he  deserved 
a  monument  of  hard  soap ;  while  Mitchill,  in  return,  compli- 
mented Livingston,  for  his  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep, 
as  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  In  the  morning  he  might  be  found 
composing  songs  for  the  nursery ;  at  noon  dietetically  experi- 
menting and  writing  on  fishes,  or  unfolding  to  adm^>ation  a 
new  theory  on  terrene  formations ;  and  at  evening  addressing 
his  fair  readers  on  the  healthy  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and 
the  depurating  virtues  of  whitewashing. 

At  his  country  retreat,  at  Plandome,  he  might  find  full 
employment  in  translating,  for  his  mental  diversion,  Lancisi, 
on  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Rome,  or  in  rendering  into  English 
poetry  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Sannazarius.  One  day,  in 
workmanlike  dress,  he  might  have  been  engaged,  with  his 
friend,  Elihu  H.  Smith,  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican elk,  or  perplexed  as  to  the  alimentary  nature  of  tadpoles, 
on  which,  according  to  Noah  Webster,  the  people  of  Vermont 
almost  fattened,  during  a  season  of  scarcity ;  another,  attired 
in  the  costume  of  a  native  of  the  Feejee  Islands, — for  presents 
were  sent  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, — ho  was  better 
accoutred  for  illustration,  and  for  the  reception,  at  his  house, 
of  a  meeting  of  his  philosophical  acquaintances ;  while  again, 
in  the  scholastic  robes  of  an  LL.D.,  he  would  grace  the  exer- 
cises of  a  college  commencement. 

I  have  but  imperfectly  glanced  at  the  literary  and  scientific 
writings  of  Dr.  Mitchill :  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed 

18 
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at  length,  on  this  occasion.  To  others  must  be  assigned 
that  duty.  His  detailed  narrative  of  the  earthquakes,  which 
occurred  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1811,  and  which 
agitated  the  parts  of  North  America  that  lie  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Louisiana,  and  of  subsequent  occurrences 
of  a  like  nature,  is  a  record  of  physical  phenomena  well  worthy 
the  notice  of  our  Storm  King,  Mr.  Merriam,  and  others, 
but  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  even  of  our  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  Dr.  Maury,  the  famed  author  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  This  elaborate  paper  of  Dr. 
Mitchill  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  4to,  vol.  i,  pp.  281-310. 

Of  Dr.  Mitchill's  collegiate  labors  in  tho  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  he  taught  for  almost  forty  years,  I  shall 
assume  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words.  His  appearance 
before  his  class  was  that  of  an  earnest  instructor,  ready  to  im- 
part the  stores  of  his  accumulated  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of 
his  pupils,  while  his  oral  disquisitions  were  perpetually  enliv- 
ened with  novel  and  ingenious  observations.  Chemistry,  which 
first  engaged  his  capacious  mind,  was  rendered  the  more  capti- 
vating by  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  nomenclature  of  the 
French  savans,  and  to  render  the  science  subservient  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  agriculture,  art,  and  hygiene.  In  treating 
of  the  materia  medica,  he  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  riches  of 
our  native  products  for  the  art  of  healing,  and  he  sustained  an 
enormous  correspondence  throughout  the  land,  in  order  to  add 
to  his  own  practical  observations  the  experience  of  the  compe- 
tent, the  better  to  prefer  the  claims  of  our  indigenous  products. 

As  a  physician  of  that  renowned  institution,  the  New  York 
Hospital,  he  never  omitted,  when  the  opportunity  presented, 
to  employ  the  results  of  his  investigations  for  clinical  appli- 
ances. The  simplicity  of  his  prescriptions  often  provoked  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  his  students,  while  he  was  acknowledged  a 
sound  physician  at  the  bedside.  His  anccdotical  remarks  on 
the  theories  and  systems  at  once  declared  that  he  was  fully 
apprised  of  previous  therapeutical  means,  from  the  deductions 
of  Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  Boerhaave  and  Hoffman,  to  the  fan- 
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cifol  speculations  of  Brown  and  Darwin.  He  was  filled  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Salernian  code.  But  his  great  forte  was 
natural  history.  Here  his  expositions  of  that  vast  science,  in 
its  several  ramifications,  gave  the  best  proofs  of  his  capacious 
stores  of  bookish  wisdom  and  personal  knowledge.  He  may  fairly 
be  pronounced  the  pioneer  investigator  of  geological  science 
among  us,  preceding  McClure  by  several  years.  He  was  early 
led  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  solidity  of  the  Womerian 
theory,  but  had  occasion  to  announce  his  belief,  from  subsequent 
investigation  in  after  life,  that  the  Huttonian  system  was  not 
wholly  without  facts  deduced  from  certain  phenomena  in  this 
country.  His  first  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  includ- 
ing geology,  mineralogy.  Ecology,  ichthyology,  and  botany, 
was  delivered,  in  ezten%Oy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  1811,  before  a  gratified  audience,  who  recognized 
in  the  professor  a  teacher  of  rare  attainments  and  of  singular 
tact  in  unfolding  complex  knowledge  with  analytic  power. 
Few  left  the  lectures  without  the  conviction  that  an  able  expo- 
sitor had  enlisted  their  attention.  He  in  fact  was  a  great 
teacher  in  that  faculty  which  included  Hosack,  Post,  Mao- 
neven  and  Mott.  There  was  a  wholesome  natural  theology, 
blended  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Paley,  with  his  prelec- 
tions, and  an  abundance  of  patriotism,  associated  with  every 
rich  specimen  of  native  mineral  wealth.  It  would  have  proved 
difficult  for  him  to  have  found  adequate  language  to  express 
his  gratification  at  the  present  day,  of  our  California  treasures. 
His  manner  throughout,  as  an  instructor,  was  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  students  by  his  intelligible  language 
and  pleasing  elucidations.  His  confidence  in  his  expositions  was 
not  always  permanent — new  facts  often  led  to  new  opinions — 
but  the  uncertainties  of  geological  doctrines,  not  yet  removed, 
gave  him  sometimes  more  freedom  of  expression  than  rigid 
induction  might  justify ;  and  when  he  affirmed  as  his  belief 
that  the  American  continent  was  the  Old  World,  and  that  the 
Churden  of  Eden  might  have  originally  been  located  in  Onon- 
daga Hollow,  he  imposed  a  tax  on  credulity  too  onerous  to 
bear.    Jefferson,  indeed,  considered  the  red  men  of  America 
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of  more  remote  antiquity  than  those  of  Asia ;  and  the  Abb^ 
Clavigero  thought  that  the  first  American  people  descended 
from  different  families  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  In  con- 
templating his  investigations  on  fishes,  Mitchill  thought  he  had 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  his  exclamation,  ^^  Show 
me  a  scale,  and  I  will  point  out  the  fish !"  was  not  thought  too 
hyperbolical  for  his  scholars.  But  even  in  the  warmth  of  inch 
utterance,  he  did  not  outvie  the  assertion  of  John  Bellf  the 
great  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  a  conversation  I  held 
with  him  on  American  natural  history,  affirmed  that,  with  a 
mammoth  bone,  he  could  form  a  new  theory  of  the  earth. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  it  was  my  lot  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  collegiate  labors  with  this  renowned  man,  and  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  my  remarks  are  of  some  length  on  the  professo- 
rial career  of  this  American  philosopher. 

Pages  might  be  appropriated  to  a  record  of  his  various  occu- 
pations with  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  profession.  His 
popular  address;  his  unpretending  demeanor;  his  cordial  feel- 
ings to  advance  the  interests  of  all  classes,  blended  with  his 
well-known  and  acknowledged  merits,  constituted  him  an  oracle 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  held  converse  with  the  way- 
faring man ;  could  amuse  an  old  soldier  by  the  recital  of  mar- 
tial deeds,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  a  Badcliffian  professor 
of  philosophy.  Almost  every  projector  of  a  new  device  sought 
his  judgment  and  asked  his  decision.  This  was  in  an  especial 
manner  the  case  with  artists  and  mechanical  men.  Some  new 
American  pigment;  some  modification  of  a  gridiron;  some 
newly-devised  rudder,  was  sure  to  summons  the  Doctor's 
artistic  or  practical  powers;  and  scarcely  an  indigenous  author 
sprung  up,  who  was  willing  to  overlook  him,  without  first 
securing  his  approbation  to  his  yet  unfledged  thoughts.  Anom- 
alous products  in  creation;  monstrous  formations  in  ani- 
mality ;  hybrid  plants ;  literary  curiosities  of  remote  nations ; 
Indian  hieroglyphics  and  illustrations  of  Indian  mounds, — all 
were  subjected  to  his  critical  knowledge  for  opinion.  His  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  authors,  travellers,  and  particularly 
naturalists,  was  almost  unbounded,  and  among  those  of  this 
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last  designation,  Bartram,  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  Volney,  the 
French  savant,  were  the  themes  of  his  warmest  admiration. 
Oar  earlier  poets,  Freneau  and  Barlow,  Humphreys  and  Al- 
sop,  were  among  those  who  held  him  in  estimation  for  his 
sprightly  conversation  on  all  topics ;  but  his  own  gratification 
was  most  ample  when  Corrca  de  Serra  or  Muhlenberg  dealt 
out  the  treasures  of  their  natural  science.  Mitchill  was  imagi- 
native and  poetical,  but  preferred  the  Georgics  to  the  ^neid. 
He  deservedly  classed  Rush  with  the  highest  medical  writers 
of  his  native  land.  He  knew  no  North — no  South ;  the  Union, 
with  him  was  one  family.  His  cabinet  boasted  of  few  golden 
coin;  but  his  collection  of  unclassified  specimens,  of  divers 
sorts,  was  imposing,  and  his  herbarium  worthy  of  consultation. 
The  whole  after  his  demise  were  presented  to  the  New  York 
Lyceum.  The  proudest  day  of  his  life  was  that  in  which,  at 
the  Canal  Celebration,  in  October,  1825,  when  he,  with  Clinton, 
Colden,  Eddy,  and  others,  united  in  "  indissoluble  marriage  " 
the  waters  of  our  inland  lakes  with  the  ocean. 

By  many.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  considered  of  a  passive  nature, 
and  indifiercnt  to  the  sports  of  wits  and  humorists ;  but  few 
men  felt  more  severely  the  force  of  ridicule.  He  rarely  re- 
torted on  his  enemies,  yet  among  the  doctors  often  quoted  in 
illustration  ^^  Garth's  Dispensary,"  and  suffered  the  stings  of 
satire  long  and  deeply.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances afforded  me  a  striking  opportunity  in  confirmation  of 
this  view  of  his  character.  He  had  met  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  college  for  the  examination  of  students ;  while  thus  engaged 
with  the  Board  of  Professors,  a  copy  of  one  of  the  famous 
poems  of  Croaker  &  Co.,  was  brought  in  by  some  stranger,  and 
delivered  to  the  Doctor.  It  was  the  well-remembered  lines  to 
"  Phlogobombos,"  The  writer  had  ascertained  the  where- 
abouts of  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  had  sent  in  the  paper,  wot  from 
the  press,  at  that  responsible  moment.  The  Doctor,  glancbg 
at  it,  looked  all  colors,  and  might  have  been  hardly  more 
wrought  upon  had  an  arrow  pierced  his  intercostals.  Nor  was 
this  effect  of  brief  duration.  His  feelings  suffered  annoyance 
for  a  long  period.     The  amiable  and  winning  Joseph  Rodman 
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Drake  had  been  recently  created  a  physician,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  benevolent  impulses,  had  awakened  his  muse  to 
this  literary  exercise — to  himself,  doubtless,  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, but  which  proved  to  the  venerable  Doctor,  the  imme- 
diate  subject  of  Dr.  Drake's  genius,  a  wound  long  corrosive. 
At  this  very  period  of  his  life  Drake  was  wasting  by  pulmo- 
nary irritation ;  his  sensitive  appearance,  his  attenuated  frame, 
and  pallor,  betokened  a  brief  existence.  A  few  evenings  after 
the  publication  of  the  satire,  he  presided  over  a  select  medical 
association,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  him.  Halleck  has  done  undying  justice  to  his  memory ; 
and  the  American  critic,  Tuckerman,  has  pronounced  the 
'^  Culprit  Fay  "  a  genuine  poem,  as  ^^  it  takes  us  completely 
away  from  the  dull  level  of  ordinary  associations."  The  child 
of  impulse,  Drake,  occasionally  demonstrated  the  doctrine  that 
an  excess  of  the  saccharine  sometimes  degenerates  into  the  acid. 
It  is  manifest  that  Dr.  Mitchill  from  early  life  aimed  to  se- 
cure a  name  in  letters  and  science,  and  that  his  multifarious 
pursuits  ever  kept  him  alive  as  a  close  observer.  That  he  ac- 
complished much  is  also  demonstrative.  His  industry  was 
unintermitting.  He  mingled  with  all  classes.  Though  a  medi- 
cal man  by  profession,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that,  saving  as 
a  physician  to  some  of  our  charities,  he  early  abandoned  private 
practice.  His  utilitarian  principles  led  him  incessantly  into  the 
field  of  physical  inquiry ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  ample 
scope  of  his  knowledge  in  physical  investigation,  not  yet  even 
approached  by  any  other  philosopher  in  our  annals  of  science, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  every  day  opened  to  Mitchill  new 
subjects  of  study.  There  was  something  of  our  exalted  Frank- 
lin in  Mitchill.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  his  perplexities  in 
new  researches.  The  indigenous  wheat  which  his  intimate 
friend  De  Witt  Clinton  had  described;'*'  the  Fezzan  ram  of 
Davis ;  our  native  Fire-fly ;  the  trilobites  of  Trenton  Falls, — all 
provoked  new  inquiry  on  his  part,  and  De  Kay  and  Torrey  and 

*  See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  edited 
by  Lady  Smith. 
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Cooper  often  summoned  by  new  specimens  bis  geological  and 
botanical  resources.  He  was  tbe  delight  of  a  meeting  of  natu- 
ralists ;  the  seed  he  sowed  gave  origin  and  growth  to  a  mighty 
crop  of  those  disciples  of  natural  science.  He  was,  emphati- 
cally, our  great  living  ichthyologist.  The  fishermen  and  fish- 
mongers were  perpetually  bringing  him  new  specimens ;  they 
adopted  his  name  for  our  excellent  fish,  the  streaked  bass,  and 
designated  it  generically  as  the  perea  MitchiUL  When  he  had 
circumnavigated  Long  Island,  the  Lighthouse  at  Sands'  Point 
was  called  the  Mitchill,  and  the  topographers  announced  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Neversink  Hills  as  Mount  Mitchill. 
His  courtesy  among  all  ranks,  and  the  adulation  he  almost 
hourly  received,  rendered  him  a  social  friend  among  them,  and 
an  interpreter  to  all  their  queries.  To  an  interrogatory  put  to 
him,  what  season  would  prove  most  advantageous  in  their  busi- 
ness to  catch  blackfish,  he  replied  with  the  promptitude  of  an 
Italian  improvisatore : 

When  chestnut  leaf  is  large  as  thumb-nai]. 
Then  bite  blackfish  without  fail ; 
But  when  chestnut  leaf  is  as  broad  as  a  span 
Then  catch  blackfish — if  you  can. 

These  lines,  he  said,  were  but  stray  feathers  from  his  poeti- 
cal pinions. 

The  records  of  State  legislation  and  of  Congress  must  be 
consulted  to  comprehend  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  services 
as  a  public  representative  of  the  people.  He  manfully  stood 
by  Fulton  in  all  his  trials,  when  navigation  by  steam  was  the 
prolific  subject  of  almost  daily  ridicule  by  our  Solons  at  Albany ; 
and  when  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Botanic  Garden,  by  the 
constituted  authorities,  was  argued  at  the  Capitol,  he  rose  in 
his  place,  and  won  the  attention  of  the  members,  by  a  speech 
of  several  hours'  length,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  gardens, 
and  the  necessity  for  them,  from  the  primitive  one  of  our  first 
parents  down  to  the  last  institution  of  that  nature,  established 
by  Roscoe,  at  Liverpool.  It  is  probable  that  no  legislative 
body  ever  received  more  instruction  in  novel  information,  than 
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the  eminent  philosopher  poured  out  on  this  occasion ;  and  even 
the  enlightened  Regents  of  the  University  may  have  imbibed 
wisdom  from  his  exposition.  With  his  botanical  Latinity  oc- 
casionally interspersed,  he  probably  appeared  more  learned  than 
ever.  Yan  Home,  a  Western  member  of  the  House,  was  dum- 
founded  at  the  Linnsean  phraseology,  and  declared  such  know- 
ledge to  be  too  deep  for  human  powers  to  fathom.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  only  an  hour  or  so  before  the  learned  Doctor's  speech, 
had  intimated  to  him  the  topic  of  his  address,  as  best  fitted  to 
impress  the  Legislature  with  the  value  of  the  purchase,  and 
Mitchill,  in  a  barber's  shop,  digested  the  substance  of  his 
effective  discourse.  It  was  a  common  remark  among  our  citi- 
zens :  "  Tap  the  Doctor  at  any  time,  and  he  will  flow." 

Dr.  Mitchill  was  eminently  a  practical  man.  Nature  was  the 
altar  at  which  he  worshipped.  His  ambition  developed  itself 
among  all  the  incongruities  of  his  busy  life.  He  could  neither 
forget  nor  bear  to  be  forgotten.  He  felt  more  comfortable 
when  presiding  over  a  gooseberry  society  than  when  occupying 
a  seat  as  a  sitting  member  of  an  archssological  association. 
While  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  decorated  with  the  in- 
signia of  fellowship  of  the  order  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the 
celebrated  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of 
medicine,  and  honors  without  number  steadily  flowed  in  upon 
him  to  the  time  of  his  death,  from  his  own  and  remotest  nations. 
His  diplomas  and  scientific  distinctions  might  have  demanded  a 
cart  team  for  their  conveyance.  He  said  they  were  burdens 
ever  imposed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  learned.  It  is  question- 
able whether  he  ever  suffered  a  morbid  hour,  or  lost,  by  unoccu- 
pied faculties,  any  serious  portion  of  his  time.  He  deemed  it 
imperative  that  each  day  should  be  marked  by  some  service  in 
the  cause  of  science  or  humanity.  Public  attention  must  be 
aroused  by  some  fresh  suggestion,  in  theory  or  in  practice ; 
for,  according  to  him,  the  echo  of  notoriety  must  perpetually 
reverberate  around  the  heads  of  public  men.  Otherwise,  added 
the  Doctor,  if  this  condescension  be  not  made,  the  lines  of  the 
poet  will  assuredly  most  fittingly  apply : 

**  IVe  been  so  long  remembered,  Tm  forgot." 
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The  qnality  of  his  scientific  productions  cannot  here  be 
pointed  out.  Yet  how  elaborate  are  his  speculations  in  the 
promulgation  and  defence  of  his  theory  of  septon ;  what  an  in- 
spiration  is  his  doctrine  of  the  omniprescence  of  hydrogen  :  a 
doctrine  afterward  better  comprehended  by  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  How  natural  his  story  of  the 
pennated  grouse  of  Long  Island  was  appreciated  by  Wilson ; 
how  fanciful  was  his  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake  with  the  causes  of  yellow  fever.  And  most  assu- 
redly his  science  and  his  ingenuity  abated  not  in  public  estima- 
tion from  his  forensic  display  in  the  still  well-remembered  case 
of  ^'  a  whale  is  not  a  fish."  He  could  argue  constitutional  law 
when  Kent  and  Spencer  were  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  great 
resources  at  command  for  illustration,  and  great  independence 
in  reasoning. 

Though  the  love  of  fame  was  with  him  a  ruling  passion,  he 
neither  sought  nor  desired  the  ostentatious  displays  of  luxuri- 
ous and  fashionable  life.  He  was  indifferent  to  the  appropri- 
ations of  extravagant  expenditure;  but  the  simplicity  of  his 
habits  was  best  comprehended  by  all  who  best  knew  him. 

I  never  encountered  one  of  more  wonderful  memory.  When 
quite  a  young  man,  he  would  return  from  church  service  and 
write  out  the  sermon  nearly  verbatim.  There  was  little  display 
in  his  habits  or  manners ;  his  means  of  enjoyment  corresponded 
with  his  desires,  and  his  Franklinian  principles  enabled  him  to 
continue  superior  to  want.  He  often  observed  that  he  had 
seen  many,  who,  in  aiming  to  live  in  lofty  edifices,  had  built 
themselves  out  of  house  and  home.  The  great  Dr.  Black  saw 
beauty  in  a  crucible.  The  little  violet,  or  an  Indian  skull, 
gave  Mitchill  more  delight  than  the  fashionable  baubles  of  the 
day.  By  choice,  his  legs  were  in  general  his  carriage,  and  this 
was  in  conformity  to  his  notions  of  health  and  his  early  bota- 
nical life.  His  pedestrian  tours  often  embraced  many  miles. 
He  might,  on  these  occasions,  stray  alone,  or  be  accompanied 
by  Masson  or  Michaux,  or  Le  Conte,  or  Pursh.  He  thus 
studied  nature  in  lawns  and  in  forests,  at  brooks  and  at  rivers, 
in  her  original  attire,  and  plucked  knowledge  at  its  source. 
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He  was  wont  to  rerisit  the  scenery  of  the  spot  where  the 
apostle  of  Quakerism,  George  Fox,  more  than  a  century  before, 
ha4  given  utterance  to  his  inspirations,  and  under  the  famous 
oaks  at  Flushing  hold  communion  with  creation,  with  a  volume 
of  Cowley  or  of  Pope,  his  mpst  esteemed  poet  At  other  times, 
tenaciously  impressed  with  early  associations,  he  would  enter 
the  memorable  building,  hard  by,  erected  in  1661  by  the  pri- 
mitive John  Bowne,  the  Quaker  victim  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  colony,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  but 
who  was  subsequently  honorably  liberated  by  the  authorities  of 
Holland;  and  here,  with  some  of  his  once  juvenile  friends,  dis- 
cuss the  blessings  of  religious  toleration.  Thus  constituted, 
no  place  was  uninhabited  to  him.  His  instructor  was  every- 
where. He  was  a  gratifying  specimen  of  those  excellent  prac- 
tices which  so  peculiarly  designated  the  Knickerbockers  of  the 
^^ olden  times;"  fidelity  in  fiscal  concerns,  and  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  meum  and  tuum.  Exact  in  pecuniary 
matters,  yet  willing  to  advance  his  competency,  he  never  for- 
got the  old  currency  of  his  youth,  '*  that  a  pound  demanded  the 
payment  of  twenty  shillings." 

With  all  his  official  honors  and  scientific  testimonials,  foreign 
and  native,  he  was  ever  accessible  to  everybody, — the  counsel- 
lor of  the  young,  the  dictionary  of  the  learned.  Even  the 
captious  John  Randolph  called  him  the  Congressional  library. 
To  the  interrogatory,  why  he  did  not,  after  so  many  years  of 
labor,  revisit  abroad  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  days  for  recrea- 
tion, his  reply  was  brief:  "  I  know  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Grampian  Hills  to  the  chalky  clifiis  of  Dover ;  there  is  no  need 
of  my  going  to  Europe ;  Europe  now  comes  to  me."  But  I 
must  desist.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  will  long  bear  him 
in  grateful  recollection,  and  the  Historical  Society  cherish  his 
memory  for  the  distinction  he  shed  over  that  institution ;  for 
his  unassuming  manners,  his  kind  nature,  and  the  aid  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  to  all  who  needed  his  counsel.  For  their 
ecdkctioiis  he  furnished  a  eulogium  on  the  great  jurist,  Thomas 

Ufe  Emmet;  on  Dr.  Rush;  also  on  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  and 
HHitt  Clinton.    His  <<  Discourse  on  the  Botanical  Writers 
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or  North  and  South  America"  is  printed  in  their  Transactions. 
Other  addresses  might  be  mentioned,  abounding  in  curious 
facts  and  historical  interest.  For  public  occasions  he  was  ever 
ready  for  any  emergency.  He  addressed  the  Black  Friars  and 
glorified  St.  Tammany,  whose  genealogy  he  elaborated  with 
antiquarian  research.  The  Krout  Club  and  the  Turtle  Club 
he  enlightened  by  his  gastronomic  knowledge  and  natural 
science ;  while  the  naturalists  of  Long  Island,  at  Prince's  Gtur- 
den,  were  stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  by  his  laudatory 
strains  in  behalf  of  botany  and  the  knight  of  the  polar  star, 
the  world  renowned  Linnseus.  Dr.  Mitchill  has  not  unjustly 
been  pronounced  the  Nestor  of  American  science. 

He  died  in  New  York,  on  September  7th,  1881.  His  funeral 
was  a  great  demonstration  for  a  private  citizen.  I  was  of  the 
multitude  that  attended,  and  lingered  at  the  grave  until  all, 
save  the  sexton,  had  withdrawn.  Not  being  recognized  by  that 
official,  I  inquired  whom  he  had  just  buried.  ^^  A  great  cha- 
racter," he  answered,  ^^one  who  knew  all  things  on  earth,  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  great  deep." 

It  might  prove  too  hasty  a  generalization  to  conclude  that 
the  high  qualities  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  mind,  thus  specified,  would 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  He  had  his  detractors,  and  his  pecu- 
liarities were  such  as  not  to  be  comprehended  by  every  one. 
The  masses  were  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  a  contemplative 
student,  with  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  could  analytically 
class  him  among  remarkable  individuals.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  he  was  long  a  professor  in  Columbia  College. 
Three  of  the  presidents  of  that  institution,  who  may  be  justly 
thought  to  have  become  well  acquainted  with  him,  either  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  subsequently,  have  given  us 
their  opinions  concerning  him.  The  classical  scholar  and  grave 
bishop.  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  pronounced  him  a  chaos  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  demanded  an  intellect  better  stored  with  philo- 
sophical research  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  scientific 
claims  of  Dr.  Mitchill.  The  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  however 
edifyingly  fitted  for  the  pulpit,  was  hardly  the  best  criterion 
by  which  to  test  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  a  distinguished 
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savant.  President  Daer  has  frankly  recorded  of  the  Doctor, 
that  he  was  more  of  a  natural  philosopher  than  a  physician  : 
he  states  that,  upon  the  arrival  from  Europe  of  the  Doctor,  he 
was  the  lion  of  the  day,  not  only  in  the  medical  and  literary, 
but  in  the  fashionable  circles;  that  his  various  learning  was 
more  valuable  to  others  than  to  himself;  that  he  was  used  by 
others  as  a  living  encyclopssdia;  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
more  of  a  professor  than  a  practitioner,  shone  more  as  an  epi- 
curean or  a  peripatetic  than  as  an  experimental  or  moral 
philosopher,  and  is  remembered  more  for  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  than  the  strength  of  his  head.  Those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  this  portrait  will  bear  in  memory  that  it  is  drawn  by 
one  who,  though  rich  in  the  graces  of  elegant  literature,  had 
done  little  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  was,  moreover,  some- 
what a  severe  censor  on  such  characters  as  Fulton,  and  Colden, 
and  Clinton.  A  more  generous  estimate  of  Dr.  Mitchill  seems 
to  have  influenced  the  opinion  of  President  King,  of  Colum- 
bia College;  he  personally  knew  the  Doctor  long  and  well. 
With  a  kinder  impulse,  he  pronounced  him  a  man  renowned  for 
much  and  various  learning,  and  of  rare  simplicity  of  character ; 
a  genius,  prompt  in  execution  and  original  in  combination ;  a 
successful  promoter  of  physical  science. 

None  who  knew  Dr.  Mitchill  ever  doubted  his  Herculean 
memory.  Those  most  familiar  with  him  were  often  delighted 
with  the  original  train  of  thought  which  would  rapidly  spring 
up  from  the  subject-matter  before  him,  and  the  actual  science 
he  unfolded  in  the  classification  of  new  subjects  and  new  mate- 
rials. I  am  ready  to  leave  the  integrity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  his  labors,  to  the  estimate  which  may  be 
formed  of  them  by  the  enlightened  and  whole-souled  philoso- 
pher of  the  age,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Agassiz. 

It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  harmonize  these  conflicting 
opinions  of  contemporaries,  enlightened  and  intelligent  as  they 
unquestionably  were.  But  Dr.  Mitchill  long  stood  alone  as 
the  recognized  devotee  to  physical  studies  in  our  population  of 
that  day,  and  sustained  a  foreign  reputation  little  understood 
at  home,  either  as  to  its  causes  or  extent.   Indifferent  as  he  was 
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to  the  aids  ^rhich  often  contribute  to  the  increase  of  renown, 
his  self-sustained  reliance  cast  aside  the  displays  of  personal 
importance,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  acquisitions,  his  simple 
manners,  his  beaming  vsountenance,  his  cordial  approach,  and 
his  frank  utterance,  proved  effective  substitutes  for  any  defi- 
ciencies. What  else  was  left  to  the  beholder,  but  wonder  and 
admiration  to  witness  this  unsophisticated  disciple  of  Nature,  in 
the  public  walks  of  the  city,  giving  counsel  for  humanity's  sake 
to  an  infirm  beggar  as  to  the  easiest  method  by  which  he  might 
carry  his  burden,  while  perhaps  he  himself  might  be  returning 
homeward  with  his  pockets  freighted  with  a  fiattering  corre- 
spondence from  the  most  eminent  savans  of  Europe.  The  man 
had  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head. 

In  the  prime  of  his  manhood  Dr.  Mitchill  was  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  of  comely,  rather  slender  and  erect 
form ;  in  after  life  he  grew  more  muscular  and  corpulent,  and 
lost  somewhat  of  that  activity  which  characterized  his  earlier 
days.  He  possessed  an  intelligent  expression  of  countenance, 
an  aquiline  nose,  a  gray  eye,  and  full  features.  His  dress  at 
the  period  he  entered  into  public  life  was  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  the  costume  of  the  times  of  the  Napoleonic  consulate ; 
blue  coat,  buff-colored  vest,  smalls,  and  shoes  with  buckles.  He 
was  less  attentive  to  style  of  dress  in  his  maturer  years,  and 
abandoned  powder  and  his  cue.  From  a  hemorrhagic  tendency 
of  his  chest  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  adopted  exercise 
on  horseback,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  avert  the  progress 
of  pulmonary  evils.  His  personality,  however,  varied  in  advanced 
life  with  the  cogitations  of  his  graver  years,  and  he  might  at 
times  be  seen  without  hat  or  overcoat,  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  inclement  weather.  His  robustness  preserved  his  fall 
features,  and  to  the  last  not  a  wrinkle  ever  marked  his  face, 
nor  did  lapse  of  years  modify  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  his 
cordial  and  prompt  and  sprightly  utterance ;  thus  setting  at 
nought  the  declaration  of  the  poet : 

"  Old  age  doth  give  by  too  long  spacer 
Oor  souls  as  many  wrinkles  as  our  face." 
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The  imperfections  of  this  brief  memorial  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 
might  be  rendered  less  conspicuous  were  we  to  avail  ourselyes 
of  some  few  extracts  from  his  philosophical  lucubrations,  parti- 
cularly on  geology.  A  sentence  or  two  from  his  discourse  on 
the  death  of  Jefferson,  a  theme  perhaps  more  popular,  must 
suffice.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  manifesto  of  freedom  for  all  nations  and  all  time. 

"For  sententious  brevity,  strong  expression,  and  orderly 
disposition  of  the  topics,  the  reading  of  it  always  brings  to  my 
mind  that  incomparable  performance,  the  Litany  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  this,  miserable  sinners  invoke  the  Father  of 
Heaven ;  in  that,  suffering  subjects  submit  facts  to  a  candid 
world.  In  the  latter,  the  One  in  Three  is  entreated  to  spare 
from  all  evil  and  mischief  those  who  have  been  redeemed  ;  in 
the  former,  a  worldly  prince,  for  a  continuance  of  cruelties,  is 
denounced  as  a  tyrant,  and  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 
In  the  Litany,  the  Church  supplicates  blessings  and  comforts, 
from  a  being  willing  to  grant  them ;  in  the  Declaration,  the 
nation  puts  at  defiance  the  power  that  neither  pities  nor  for- 
gives." 

How  far  the  Quaker  discipline  which  Mitchill  received  in 
his  earlier  youth  had  influence  on  his  religious  belief,  is  left  to 
conjecture.  The  principles  of  that  peculiar  denomination  must 
have  taught  him  the  value  of  sound  morals  and  upright  conduct, 
and  through  life  he  illustrated  the  excellence  of  sound  ethics. 
His  inquiring  mind,  so  wide  in  its  grasp  for  knowledge,  could 
scarcely  be  gratified  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  studies  deemed 
sacred.  Passing  through  that  remarkable  period  of  the  early 
constitutional  organization  of  the  States,  when  the  scepticism 
of  France  had  diffused  itself  among  all  classes  of  the  Christian 
world ;  when  the  Jacobin  element  in  this  city  was  so  strong  that 
the  goddess  of  Liberty  received  the  homage  of  a  divinity  from 
every  order  of  society ;  and  when  from  even  reverend  lips  pro- 
ceeded the  significant  sentence,  "Better  for  the  American 
Bepublic  to  elect  an  infidel  President  than  a  Christian  Federal- 
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ist,"  we  find  even  in  such  commotion  no  caose  to  reproach 
Mitchill  with  the  utterance  of  doubtful  doctrines,  or  that  he 
betrayed  the  uncertainties  of  infidelity.  In  his  later  life,  deeper 
feelings  of  Christian  hope  were  strengthened  by  the  intense 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  designs 
of  Providence,  thus  bringing  together  the  great  argument  of 
revealed  truth  illustrated  by  the  harmony  of  creation.  He 
doubtless  often  felt  the  full  force  of  the  memorable  words  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Home,  '^  When  man  was  first  formed,  crea- 
tion was  his  book,  and  God  his  preceptor."  His  hymnology 
was  extensive,  and  his  calm  spirit  was  awakened  by  the  martial 
strains  of  Toplady,  and  at  his  last  illness,  of  a  pneumonic  cha- 
racter, which  was  but  of  a  few  days'  duration,  his  quickened 
spirit  was  sustained  by  Christian  promises.  It  is  pleasurable 
to  record  this  benevolent  man  in  the  ranks  of  apostolic  faith, 
and  if,  peradventurc,  he  was  held  in  contemplation  on  the  me- 
galonyx  longer  than  with  the  Horse  Paulinas,  his  latitudinarian 
thoughts  on  some  points  of  polemical  controversy  are  to  be 
overlooked  in  his  devotion  to  the  great  study  of  the  works  of 
God. 

It  may  further  enhance  our  estimate  of  these  pure  studies 
in  which  Dr.  MitchilFs  attention  was  so  largely  absorbed,  when 
we  consider  that  they  were  the  operations  of  a  mind  free  from 
all  sordid  considerations,  cultivated  at  a  period  when  natural 
science  was  just  dawning  on  the  land ;  when  Cuvier's  name  had 
scarcely  reached  us,  when  geology  had  not  enlisted  a  solitary 
philosopher  in  her  cause,  and  that  pursuits  of  this  sort  absorbed 
fiscal  means  which  were  never  realized  by  corresponding  re- 
turns. He,  however,  was  rewarded,  and  obtained  that  which 
money  could  never  bring.  ''  I  have  believed  to  the  utmost  of 
my  belief,"  were  among  the  last  words  of  the  dying  philoso- 
pher. 

There  must  have  reigned  within  his  bosom  the  benignant 
principles  of  primitive  Barclay.  Like  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor in  literature  and  medical  science,  Dr.  Garth,  he  seems 
to  have  practised  Christianity  without  knowing  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. 
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He  now  lies  in  Oreenwood  Cemetery,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  is  erected  over  his  remains  by  his  surviving  widow. 
Philosophy  will  be  a  pilgrim  at  his  tomb.  His  portrait,  by 
Jarvis,  is  a  faithful  likeness. 

IHSCBIPTIOir  ON  THB   MOHUMEICT. 

SAMUEL   L.   MITCHILL, 

DIED 

7th  September,  1831,  aged  67  tears. 

**  Whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall  vanish  away.    For  we  know  in  part.'^ 

IST  Cob.,  13th  Chapt.,  8th  and  9th  yenes. 

OBYEBSB. 

Medicus,  Phjsicus,  Civis,  Senator, 

Qnantus  fuerit  dicant  alii 

Indolem  ejus  hnmanum 

Vitfe  simplicitatem,  fidem  incorniptam 

Desideriumqne  nostram 

Fas  sit  commemorasse. 

JoEir  W.  Francis, 


DAVID   HOSACK. 

1769-1835. 

When  Wilkie  was  in  the  Escurial  looking  at  Titian's  famous 
picture  of  "  The  Last  Sapper"  in  the  Refectory,  an  old  Jero- 
nomite  said  to  him,  ''  I  have  sat  daily  in  sight  of  that  pic- 
ture for  now  nearly  threescore  years.  During  that  time  my 
companions  have  dropped  off  one  after  another ;  all  who  were 
my  seniors ;  all  who  were  my  contemporaries,  with  many  or 
most  of  those  who  were  younger  than  myself.  More  than  one 
generation  has  passed  away,  and  there  the  figures  in  the  pic- 
ture have  remained  unchanged.  I  look  at  them  till  I  some- 
times think  that  they  are  the  realities  and  we  but  the  shadow." 

Biography,  in  like  manner,  saves  from  the  wreck  of  time 
those  whose  good  deeds  live  after  them.  It  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  by  holding  up  to  view  such  characters  as  are 
worthy  of  imitation ;  and  thus,  like  the  portrait  of  the  artist, 
they  become  the  substance,  while  the  shadows  of  the  living 
multitude  are  passing  in  review  before  them.  While  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  a  record  of  circumstances  and 
events,  it  at  the  same  time  creates  a  desire  for  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  individual  who  has  occupied  so  conspicuous 
a  position  in  them,  and  who  has,  either  by  his  talents  or  efforts, 
thus  been  elevated  to  a  high  rank  among  his  fellow-men.  Bio- 
graphy may  therefore  properly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his- 
tory and  as  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  hence,  the  lives  of 
distinguished  men,  in  whatever  profession  or  situation  they  may 
be  found,  become  doubly  interesting.  Of  the  three  learned 
professions,  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  none  contribute  more  to 
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the  amelioration  of  man  than  that  of  Medical  Science.  The 
character  of  a  learned  and  good  physician  is  always  deserving 
of  the  most  profound  attention  and  admiration.  Such  we  con- 
ceive to  be  that  of  the  eminent  individual,  the  subject  of  the 
following  memoir. 

David  Hosack  was  born  on  the  31st  of  August,  1769,  in  the 
house  of  his  grandfather,  No.  44  Frankfort  Street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  His  parents  were  Alexander  Hosack  and  Jane 
Arden.  They  were  married  on  the  1st  April,  1768,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  David 
was  the  eldest.  His  father,  Alexander  Hosack,  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Elgin,  Murrayshire,  Scotland,  and  was  bom  the  29th 
of  August,  1736.  In  1758,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  artillery  under  General  Sir  Jeffirey  Amherst, 
with  whom  he  embarked  for  this  country,  and  was  at  the  re- 
taking of  Louisburgh,  and  prided  himself  upon  being  at  the 
first  cross  of  bayonets  in  America,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
wounded.  Jane,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Arden,  was 
born  on  the  2d  of  March,  1743.  Her  father's  family  came 
from  England,  that  of  her  mother  from  France ;  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  native  country  by  the  persecutions  which 
followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  after  receiving  the  ordinary 
education  of  childhood,  about  1783  and  1784  entered  as  a  pupil 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, at  whose  academy  he  remained  until  1785,  attending  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies.  Under 
Dr.  McWhorter  he  also  commenced  the  study  of  Greek ;  but 
as  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  of  Hackensack,  was  more  distinguished 
as  a  teacher  of  that  language,  he  was  enrolled  in  his  academy. 

In  1786,  he  entered  as  a  freshman  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  he  advanced  half-way 
through  the  junior  year.  He  availed  himself,  in  the  meantime, 
of  a  private  teacher,  spending  an  hour  of  each  afternoon  in 
reading  the  classics  under  the  direction  of  James  Hardie,  a 
graduate  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  well  known  as 
m  Miinent  teacher.     He  also  found  leisure  during  the  same 
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period  to  give  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  French  language, 
in  association  with  a  few  of  his  fellow-students,  among  whom 
were  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John 
Randolph,  Chancellor  Jones,  and  others.  While  a  pupil  in  Co- 
lumbia College  he  received  three  testimonials,  one  of  which  was 
for  public  speaking. 

Finding  his  time  not  fully  occupied  in  the  commencement  of 
the  junior  year,  he  resolved  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
accordingly,  in  May,  1788,  entered  as  a  private  pupil  with  the 
late  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  New  York. 
He  had  scarcely  begun  his  studies  before  the  celebrated  *^  Doc- 
tor's Mob"  occurred,  which  threatened  serious  results  to  those 
concerned ;  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  some 
of  the  students  carelessly  pursuing  dissection  in  the  building 
upon  the  site  since  occupied  as  the  New  York  Hospital.  This 
mob  caused  many  of  the  professors  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  city,  and  others  to  seek  shelter  in  the  city  jail.  Mr.  Hosack, 
with  the  rest  of  the  students  interested,  learning  that  the  mob 
had  seized  upon  and  demolished  the  anatomical  preparations 
found  in  the  lecture-room  above  referred  to,  repaired  imme- 
diately to  Columbia  College,  with  the  view  of  saving  such  spe^ 
cimens  as  were  to  be  found  in  that  institution.  Before  reaching 
the  college,  however,  and  when  on  his  way  in  Park  Place,  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  stone  striking  him  on  the  head ;  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  killed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  protection  he  received  from  a  neighbor  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Mount,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  took  care  of  him  ;  he 
never  saw  that  gentleman  afterwards  without  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  him  for  his  kindness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  being  ambitious  of  completing  his 
collegiate  course,  preparatory  to  receiving  his  degree  of  medi- 
cine, he  removed  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Quoting  from 
memoranda  which  he  has  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  he 
says: 

^*  After  being  examined  with  the  students  of  the  college  then 
entering  into  their  senior  year,  I  was  admitted  into  the  senior 
class,  and  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  SQCceeding  year,  that  is,  1789.  My  great  indncement  for 
removing  to  Princeton  was  my  desire  to  complete  my  course  of 
collegiate  studies  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  devote  my 
exclusive  attention  to  medicine,  to  which  I  had  now  become 
ardently  attached,  and  that  I  might  also  have  the  benefit  of 
attending  the  valuable  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Elocu- 
tion delivered  by  the  learned  president  of  that  college,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Witherspoon ;  those  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Composition,  by 
the  vice-president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith ;  and 
the  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  by  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Walter  Minto,  all  of  which  pre- 
sented attractions  which  I  could  not  resist.  Having  finished 
my  course  at  Princeton,  I  returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed 
my  favorite  medical  studies,  to  which  I  now  gave  my  undivided 
attention,  availing  myself  of  every  advantage  which  the  city  at 
that  time  presented.  I  attended  the  lectures  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  delivered  by  Dr.  Wright  Post ;  those  on  Chemistry 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne ;  and  the 
valuable  course  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  by  Dr.  Bard.  I  also  attended  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  at  the  almshouse,  which  then  ofiered  the  only 
means  of  clinical  instruction  in  this  city ;  they  were,  however, 
very  ample,  the  house  being  daily  visited  by  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  Dr.  Romayne,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Kissam.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1790,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the 
advantages  of  instruction  which  the  United  States  at  that  time 
afforded,  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  the  medical  school  of 
which  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the  learning  of 
its  professors,  especially  Drs.  Shippen,  Rush,  Kuhn,  Wistar, 
and  Barton.  At  that  time  a  division  already  existed  among 
the  Faculty,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  a  medical  college  as 
a  rival  school  to  that  connected  with  the  University,  and  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  both,  and  the  ultimate  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  I 
entered  as  a  regular  pupil,  and  attended  all  the  courses  of 
leolnres  delivered  daring  the  winter  in  the  University.  I  also 
4liaii?ddlfwea  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
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by  Dr.  Rush,  then  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  his  clinical  instructions  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
In  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year,  after  the  usual  private 
and  public  examination,  I  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  which 
occasion  I  duly  defended  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  Cholera 
Morbus,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Kuhn  on  that  subject,  that  an  acid  in  the  primse  viae,  chiefly 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  ascessants,  was  the  most  usual  proxi- 
mate cause  of  that  disease.  Upon  that  subject  my  views  have 
been  materially  changed  since  that  period." 

After  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Hosack 
returned  to  Princeton,  and  married  Miss  Catharine  Warner,  a 
lady  of  great  worth,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  while 
pursuing  his  collegiate  studies.  '^Marriage,"  says  Leibnitz, 
^'  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  wise  man  ought  to  consider  of  it  all  his 
life."  His  marrying  at  that  early  age  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered indiscreet  on  his  part,  as  he  was  without  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family ;  it  doubtless,  however,  proved  an  incentive 
to  exertion.  Soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Rush  and  others 
whom  he  consulted,  he  removed,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  which  he  then  believed  would, 
at  some  future  day,  be  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  He 
took  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Witherspoon  and 
Dr.  Smith,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
Princeton  College,  as  well  as  from  his  friends  and  preceptors 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  soon  acquired  a  considerable  practice ;  it,  however, 
proved  insufficient  for  his  wants.  Being  dissatisfied  after  a 
year's  experience,  and  desirous  of  residing  near  his  family,  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1792,  a  step  which  ultimately  proved 
very  judicious.  Upon  commencing  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  this  time,  he  felt  the  necessity,  and  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  a  European  education,  and,  as  he  says,  ^'  observing 
the  distinction  which  our  citizens  at  that  time  made  between 
those  physicians  who  had  been  educated  at  home,  and  those 
who  had  had  additional  instruction  from  the  Universities  of 
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Europe,  and  knowing  how  little  property  I  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  my  parents,  I  foond  that  my  chief  dependence  was 
upon  my  own  industry  and  unceasing  attention  to  the  profession 
I  had  chosen  as  the  means  of  my  subsistence :  my  ambition  to 
excel  in  my  profession,  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  insensible 
under  such  distinction.  Although  it  was  painful  for  me  to 
think  of  leaving  my  family,  consisting  then  of  a  wife  and  child, 
I  accordingly  suggested  to  my  father  the  propriety  of  my 
making  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  of  attending  the  medical  schools 
oT  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  at  once,  with  his  characteristic 
liberality,  acquiesced  in  my  views  and  wishes.  In  August, 
1792,  leaving  my  family  to  the  care  of  my  parents,  I  took 
passage  for  Liverpool.  The  day  after  my  arrival  there,  I  called 
upon  Mr.  William  Renwick,  the  father  of  Professor  Renwick, 
of  New  York,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction ;  he  kindly 
insisted  upon  my  removal  to  his  house,  to  remain  with  his  family 
during  my  stay  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Renwick  introduced  me  to 
many  of  his  friends  in  that  town ;  among  these  were  the  late 
Dr.  William  Gurrie,  Dr.  Brendrith,  Dr.  Thomas  Renwick,  and 
others,  from  whom  I  received  many  kind  attentions.  At  the 
house  of  Dr.  Brendrith  I  passed  an  evening  in  the  society  of 
some  of  the  choicest  spirits,  who  at  that  time  distinguished  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  and  who  were  assembled  to  meet  the  Ayr- 
shire poet  Bums,  then  on  a  visit  there,  and  already  becoming 
distinguished  for  his  enchanting  verse.  After  supper,  the  toddy 
passing  freely  round,  he  gratified  us  by  singing  one  of  his  own 
songs.  I  was  then  but  little  aware  of  the  fame  that  awaited 
him,  and  the  distinction  that  his  name  has  since  acquired. 
From  Liverpool  I  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  the  medical  lectures  of  the  University  of  that 
city.  I  attended  not  only  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Monro 
on  Anatomy,  Dr.  Black  on  Chemistry,  Dr.  Gregory  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  Dr.  Duncan  on  Institutes,  Dr.  Home  on 
Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  his  son  Dr. 
James  Hamilton^  the  present  Professor  of  Midwifery ;  but  I 
also  attended  the  Demonstrations  in  Anatomy  by  Andrew  Fyfe, 
Ihe  praatioe  of  tlie  Infirmary  and  the  clinical  lectures  delivered 
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during  that  winter  in  this  institution  by  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, Dr.  Home,  and  Dt*.  James  Hamilton,  afterwards  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  purgatives.  I  also  enjoyed, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  I  received  from  the  Professors' 
public  courses  of  lectures,  the  benefit  of  much  private  inter* 
course  with  them  and  their  families,  especially  those  of  Drs. 
Duncan,  Gregory,  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  At  the  table  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  I  had  the  gratification  frequently  of  meeting 
many  of  the  distinguished  literati  of  Edinburgh  ;  among  these 
were  Dr.  Greenfield,  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  and 
for  some  time  the  reputed  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  Dr. 
Rotherham,  Professor  Rutherford,  and  other  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction. Upon  one  occasion  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gregory,  two  of  his  sisters, 
who  were  then  making  an  annual  visit  to  their  brother :  these 
were  the  ladies  to  whom  their  father.  Dr.  John  Gregory,  had 
addressed  his  memorable  ^  Legacy  to  his  Daughters.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  interesting  characters  mentioned 
here,  many  others  might  be  cited  from  whom  Dr.  Hosack  re- 
ceived every  kindness  and  attention,  such  as  Dr.  Charles  Stew- 
art, a  distinguished  physician  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Erskine,  of  Lauristan,  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  the 
^^  Man  of  Feeling,'*  at  whose  table  he  was  frequently  a  guest. 
He  then  continues  his  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  learned 
divines,  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  any  age,  he  says :  ''  I  re- 
gularly attended  church,  sometimes  hearing  sermons  from  Prin- 
cipal Robertson,  at  other  times  from  Dr.  Erskine,  Sir  Henry 
Moncriefi*,  of  Wellwood,  and  occasionally  from  Dr.  Blair.  Dr. 
Robertson's  discourses  were  distinguished  for  the  valuable  in- 
struction they  conveyed,  and  the  dignified  style  and  manner  in 
which  they  were  delivered.  Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for 
the  piety  and  Christian  fervor  which  pervaded  his  sermons,  and 
in  which  they  exhibited  great  resemblance  to  those  published 
by  his  relatives  of  the  same  name.  The  most  eloquent  and 
animated  preacher  of  Edinburgh  was  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff, 
whose  discourses  were  attractive,  and  were  always  listened  to 
with  the  utmost  attention  by  a  crowded  audience,  while  those 
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^  iK^  ^Icbrated  Dr.  Blair,  though  sanctioned  by  the  presence 
^  \\i^  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  with  their  Provost  at  their 
h^d)  who  always  attended  as  a  body  with  their  insignia  of 
offioO)  and  accompanied  him  to  his  church  every  Sabbath,  in  a 
rogularly  formed  procession,  were  not  remarkable  for  any  in- 
terest except  as  beautiful  moral  essays.  But  these  even  were 
delivered  in  a  dull,  monotonous,  prosing  manner,  as  if  the 
speaker  himself  were  scarcely  conscious  of  the  merits  of  the 
admirable  discourses  he  was  pronouncing ;  totally  forgetful  of 
the  ^  si  vis  meflertj  and  other  lessons  so  happily  inculcated  in 
his  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  so  practically  illustrated  in  his 
valuable  papers  contained  in  the  ^  Royal  Edinburgh  Trans- 
actions.' ** 

The  following  memorandum  of  the  daily  disposal  of  his  time, 
shows  the  nature  and  incessant  occupation  of  his  mind  during 
the  fall  and  winter  he  spent  in  Edinburgh : 

Dancan's  Institutes,        .        .        .        .        at  8  aji. 

Gregory's  Practice, 

Black*8  Chemistry, 

Home's  Materia  Medica, 

Infirmary, 

Monro's  Anatomy, 

Hamilton's  Midwifery,    . 

Clinical  Lectures,  . 

Fyfe's  Demonstrations,  in  the  eyening. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  while  in  Scotland,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  the  north  as  far  as  Elgin,  the  birthplace  of  his  father, 
and  there  met  several  of  his  relations,  two  uncles,  &c.,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  Brodies,  of  Brodie  House,  from 
whom  he  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention.  He 
remained  under  their  roof  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Seabank,  the  well-known  authoress,  the  late 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley. 
On  his  way  to  Elgin  he  passed  a  few  days  at  Aberdeen,  to 
deliver  letters  of  introduction  given  him  by  Dr.  Gregory  to 
three  distinguished  persons  residing  there.  Dr.  Beattie,  of 
Aberdeen,  writer  of  ''  The  Minstrel,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell, 
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and  the  Rev.  Skeene  Keith,  of  Keith  Hall.  In  his  Memo- 
randa, he  says :  '^  I  can  never  forget  my  first  visit  to  the 
amiable  and  excellent  Dr.  Beattie,  and  the  hospitality  with 
which  I  was  received."  He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Beattie  to 
his  neighbor,  Baillie  Shepherd,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, author  of  the  ^^  Essays  on  Rhetoric,"  and  still  more 
distinguished  for  his  great  work  on  the  Gospels,  and  his 
"  Observations  on  Miracles,'*  written  in  reply  to  David  Hume, 
and  the  only  work  of  the  numerous  replies  to  his  writings 
which  he  considered  as  possessing  great  merit,  Dr.  Beattie's 
excellent  '^  Essay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth"  notwithstand- 
ing. After  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  entered  as  a  pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  Sir  James  Earle,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  to  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  whose  death  took  place  at  this  time, 
and  whose  funeral  he  had  the  gratification  of  attending.  He 
also  frequently  visited  other  hospitals,  when  any  important 
surgical  operations  were  performed,  surgery  being  the  favorite 
subject  of  his  pursuit;  he  nevertheless  did  not  neglect  the 
collateral  branches  of  medical  science,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
own  statement:  "  Having,"  as  he  says,  "upon  one  occasion — 
while  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Professor  Hamilton,  at 
Blandford,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, — ^been  very  much 
mortified  by  my  ignorance  of  botany,  with  which  his  other 
guests  were  familiarly  conversant,  I  had  resolved  at  that  time, 
whenever  an  opportunity  might  offer,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  that  department  of  science.  Such  an  opportunity  was  now 
presented,  and  I  eagerly  availed  myself  of  it.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Curtis,  author  of  the  ^  Flora  Londinensis,'  had  at 
that  time  just  completed  his  botanic  garden  at  Brompton, 
which  was  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  most  in- 
structive to  those  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this 
ornamental  and  useful  branch  of  a  medical  education.  Al- 
though Mr.  Curtis  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  give  lectures 
on  botany,  he  very  kindly  undertook,  at  my  solicitation,  to 
instruct  me  in  the  elements  of  botanical  science.  For  this 
purpose  I  visited  the  botanical  garden  daily  throughout  the 
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summer,  spending  sereral  hoars  in  examining  the  yarious  ge- 
nera and  species  to  be  found  in  that  establishment.  I  also  had 
the  benefit,  once  a  week,  of  accompanying  him  in  an  excursion 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Dr.  William  Babington,  Dr.  Thornton,  Dr.  now  Sir  Smith 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Hunter  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Greville,  and 
myself,  composed  the  class  in  these  instructive  botanical  excur- 
sions, in  the  summer  of  1793. 

^^  By  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden,  the  celebrated  cryp- 
togamist,  the  ^  maximum  in  minimUj  as  Mr.  Curtis  has  very 
properly  and  facetiously  denominated  him,  I  was  also  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  the  cryptogamic  class  of  plants. 

<*  In  the  spring  of  1794,  I  also  attended  the  public  lectures 
of  botany  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  Linn»an  Society, 
Dr.,  now  Sir  James  Edward  Smith;  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
same  gentleman,  I  had  access  to  the  Linnsean  Herbarium."^  I 
spent  several  hours  daily  for  four  months  examinmg  the  various 
genera,  and  the  most  important  species  contained  in  that  ex- 
tensive collection.  Notwithstanding  my  attention  to  botany,  I 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  other  departments  of  medicine. 

^^  During  my  residence  in  London,  the  winters  of -1793-4, 
I  devoted  myself  to  anatomical  dissections,  under  the  direction 
of  that  very  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  Dr. 
Andrew  Marshall,  of  Flavel's  Inn,  Holbome;  to  chemistry, 
practice,  and  materia  medica,  under  Dr.  George  Pearson,  of 
Leicester  Square ;  to  mineralogy,  as  taught  by  Schmeisser.  At 
the  same  time,  I  daily  visited  the  hospitals,  and  attended  the 
various  surgical  operations  which  were  performed  during  that 
period.  I  also  frequently  visited  the  Leverian  Museum,  having 
taken  a  ticket,  which  gave  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  and 
examining  the  precious  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history 
contained  in  that  valuable  establishment. 

^*  In  the  course  of  that  winter,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends, 

*  The  acquaintance  thos  b«gan  with  this  distingaished  botanist,  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  warmed  into  an  affectionate  friendship,  which,  judging  from 
his  letters  to  mj  fidher^  now  in  mj  podtession,  continued  nnintermpted 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Marshall,  Dr.  George  Pearson,  Dr« 
Bobertson,  of  the  42(],  and  Dr.  Wilson,  to  whose  examination  I 
previously  submitted  the  manuscript,  which  I  communicated  to 
the  Bojal  Society  of  London  my  Observations  on  Vision,  pub- 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  that  year,  1794,"^  and  for  which, 
after  due  examination  by  a  committee,  and  a  report  to  the 
Society,  I  received  the  thanks  of  that  body." 

In  the  midst  of  such  diligent  application  and  study,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should,  as  a  young  man,  have  sought  recre* 
ation  in  the  various  amusements  of  London.  Having  been 
initiated  in  the  excellencies  of  the  drama  while  in  Edinburgh, 
he  says :  ^^  I  was  prepared  to  enjoy  the  superior  and  more 
numerous  attractions  of  London,  in  the  succeeding  years  of 
1793-4,  a  period  when  the  stage  displayed  a  constelktion  of 
talent  that  has  never  been  exceeded,  if  it  has  ever  been 
equalled. 

''John  Kemble,  and,  if  possible,  his  more  extraordinary 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope,  Miss  Farren,  since 
Countess  of  Derby ;  Mrs.  Eden,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  De  Camp, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Charles  Kemble;  John  Palmer,  Parsons, 
Quick,  Holman,  King,  Bannister,  Munden,  Suett,  Faucett,  and 
L*ish  Johnstone,  afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  drama  a  gratifi- 
cation never  to  be  forgotten ;  while  in  song  and  at  the  opera, 
Madame  Mara,  and  Billington,  Banti,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Signora 
Storace,  Incledon,  Kelly,  and  others,  fascinated  the  lovers  of 
music  with  their  most  exquisite  performances.*'  These  delight- 
ful amusements,  however,  alluring  as  they  were,  did  not  divert 
him  from  the  more  important  objects  of  his  visit  to  Europe. 

Li  1794  he  returned  to  New  York  in  the  ship  Mohawk,  after 
a  passage  of  fifty-three  days.  Among  his  fellow-passengers 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Mr.  Daniel  McKinnon,  author  of  ^'  Travels  in  the  West  Indies," 
and  Mr.  Hunter,  late  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Bhode 
Island.  During  the  voyage,  typhus  fever  made  its  appearance, 
and  became  very  general,  particularly  among  the  steerage  paa- 

*  See  ^<  Philosophical  Transactions.'' 
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sengers.  Dr.  Hosack  being  the  only  physician  on  board,  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  professional  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  in  which  he  was  singularly  successful,  not  losing  a  soli- 
tary case.  His  services  were  duly  appreciated  by  all,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  unsolicited  vote  of  thanks  published  in  the  daily 
papers. 

From  this  date  commences  his  professional  career  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  previously  to  which,  however,  I  must  take  occa- 
sion to  recur  to  the  time  devoted  to  his  education.  It  will  be 
seen  that  throughout  his  preliminary  studies,  as  well  as  during 
the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he,  at  an  early  age, 
evinced  an  ardor  and  persevering  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which  characterized  him  through  life,  and  by  which 
he  doubtless  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  that  enviable  rank  in  his 
profession,  so  gratifying  to  his  ambition,  and  to  which  but  few 
attain.  On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  his  children,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  encourage  them  to  further  action,  he  re- 
marked that  he  was  himself  naturally  very  dull  when  at 
school,  so  much  so  that  it  was  only  by  diligent  application 
and  labor  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  ordinary  tasks.  By 
the  record  made  by  himself,  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  in 
enlarging  the  area  of  his  studies,  the  suggestions  always  came 
from  himself,  the  reverse  of  the  general  rule,  as  parents  usually 
are  obliged  to  urge  upon  their  children  the  necessity,  and  to 
point  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  education  in  early  life.  The 
devotedness  to  his  studies,  and  the  full  occupation  of  his  time, 
served  also  another  purpose,  that  of  diverting  his  mind  from 
gloomy  reflections,  to  which,  in  his  youth,  he  was  much  inclined. 

We  shall  now  return  to  that  period  from  which  we  date  the 
commencement  of  his  professional  career  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  success ;  experiencing  the 
benefit  growing  out  of  an  intimacy  formed  with  his  fellow-pas- 
senger Mr.  Law,  who,  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  took 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  most  of  his  acquaintances,  among 
whom  were  General  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr.  The  favor- 
able impression  he  made  upon  the  minds  of  these  distinguished 
persons  induced  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  family  physician.- 
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His  receipt  from  his  first  year's  practice,  together  with  that  de- 
rived from  four  private  pupils,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  enabled  him  to  support  his  family,  consist- 
ing at  that  time  of  himself  and  wife ;  his  only  child,  a  son, 
having  died  during  his  absence. 

In  1795  he  was  honored  by  being  appointed  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Botany  in  Columbia  College,  upon  the  duties  of  which 
he  immediately  entered.  At  the  termination  of  the  course  he 
published  a  Syllabus  of  his  lectures,  afterwards  inserted  in  his 
^^  Medical  Essays."  In  the  autumn  of  1795,  the  yellow  fever 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly malignant  and  fatal,  affording  ample  opportunity  to  young 
medical  men  to  distinguish  themselves. 

At  this  time  ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  who,  forming  a  strong 
friendship  for  him,  and  with  due  appreciation  of  his  talents, 
was  induced  to  place  him  in  charge  of  his  practice  during  a 
short  visit  to  the  country.  Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  grati- 
fied by  his  assiduity  and  attention  to  his  patients,  Dr.  Bard  pro- 
posed a  connection  with  him  in  business  preparatory  to  his  re- 
tiring from  the  profession,  which  he  did  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  years,  leaving  Dr.  Hosack  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  practice. 

This  preference  was  in  itself  highly  complimentary  ;  not  but 
that  Dr.  Hosack  would  have  been  successful  in  his  profession 
with  his  energetic  and  determined  character,  and  the  distin- 
guished friends  he  had  already  acquired.  Still,  the  patronage 
of  one  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Bard,  while  it  tended  to  confirm  them 
in  the  correctness  of  their  choice,  was  certainly  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  so  young  a  man.  A  feeling  of  affection  grew  out 
of  this  connection  more  like  that  of  father  and  son. 

Having  lost  his  wife  and  child,  he  was  again  married  by  the 
Bight  Rev.  Bishop  White,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1797,  to  Mary  Eddy,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
thrrsgh  Eddy.  The  issues  by  this  marriage  were  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  five  are  now  living. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  became  more  particularly  known 
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to  the  commniiitj  for  his  raceess  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
ferer,  which  had  made  its  appearance  during  four  snccessiye 
summers,  viz.,  1795, 1796, 1797,  and  1798  ;  and  since  in  1803, 
1805,  1819,  and  1822.  From  the  extensive  opportunity  of 
ohservation  thus  afforded  him,  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of 
contagion  and  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  disease,  and  was  the 
first  to  pursue  the  sudorific  and  mild  treatment  of  it,  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  successful  results  attendant  upon  his  prac- 
tice. To  use  his  own  language  :  ^^  I  hare  generally,"  he  says, 
'' pursued  the  sudorific  treatment  during  every  visitation  of 
yellow  fever  since  1794.  With  due  respect  for  the  opinions 
and  views  of  other  practitioners,  I  am  no  less  convinced  of  the 
injurious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  lancet  and  mercury  in  this  epidemic  form  of 
fever/'* 

To  quote  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Hosack,  published 
in  the  "  National  Portrait  Crallery,"  in  1834,  where  the  writer 
remarks:  ^^The  attention  which  Dr.  Hosack  paid  to  this  disease 
in  the  years  referred  to,  received,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  ap- 
probation of  his  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  was  remarked  of  him 
that  during  those  several  epidemics  he  was  always  present,  and 
thereby  enjoyed  the  amplest  opportunity  of  observation,  and 
of  forming  correct  opinions  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
disease/' 

In  1798,  my  father  was  himself  attacked  with  the  yellow 
fever,  and  he  pursued  in  his  own  case  the  same  treatment  he 
had  so  successfully  employed  in  others.  Such,  too,  was  the 
public  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  views  and  practice, 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  character  of  a  disease,  to  allay  thereby 
the  anxiety  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  1811,  he  was  requested, 
as  a  member  of  a  committee,  to  investigate  the  nature,  and 
trace  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  appeared  at 
Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  in  that  year.    The  report  of  that  com- 

*  See  his  '^  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  published  in  Philadel- 
phis,  and  also  his  ^Medical  Essajs,**  vol.  3. 
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mittee,  which  was  communicated  to  De  Witt  CliDton,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Health,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hosack.  This 
luminous  and  circumstantial  statement  was  received  as  a  con* 
elusive  document,  showing  the  specific  character  of  the  disease, 
and  its  communication  by  means  of  contagion,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  the  medical  journals  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
also  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Register  of  New  York. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Pitt  Smith,  in  1797,  who 
held  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  Columbia  College,  Dr. 
Hosack  was  appointed  to  that  branch,  in  addition  to  the  one  of 
Botany  already  held  by  him.  In  this  department  he  acquired 
further  reputation.  He  continued  to  fill  these  joint  professor- 
ships until  1807,  when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  established,  when  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  He  soon,  however,  relin- 
quished the  former  for  that  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic and  Clinical  Medicine.  By  the  foregoing  statement,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Dr.  Hosack  had  already,  and  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  held  these  professorships,  and  had  actually  lec- 
tured upon  five  different  branches  of  medical  science. 

I  have  next  to  speak  of  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Hosack  as  a 
physician.  ^^  A  man  can  be  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  physi- 
cian,*' says  Herz,  "by  imitation  or  by  rules,  but  by  native 
genius  alone."  Professor  Yogel  remarks:  "Perhaps  there  is 
no  science  which  requires  so  penetrating  an  intellect,  so  much 
talent  and  genius,  so  much  force  of  mind,  so  much  acutenees 
and  memory,  as  the  science  of  medicine."  These  requisites 
were  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Hosack, 

He  now  became  distinguished  as  a  general  practitioner, 
enjoying  a  more  extensive  practice  than  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  among  hb  patients  may  be  enumerated  many  of 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished  citisens  of  New  York. 
Believing  that  his  character  as  a  general  practitioner  and  lec- 
turer in  medical  science  could  best  be  described  by  one  less 
interested  than  myself,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting 
here  a  sketch  drawn  by  my  friend  Dr.  Minturn  Post,  who 


■-:  ^^-^  .  s."'.r^.r^  :.-j  ■.:■::Lr^^  4il  who  was 
"  -  -  's  i.*;^  :  lirr-.-^  Lii  wi^  from  his 
~    I  ^.»*^  >  «-  .    -i.  .':..:.::■£  ::  i:  iir  justice: 
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**  Students  from  every  part  of  our  widely  extended  country 
were  ever  anxious  for  the  hour  of  his  lecture  to  arrive,  and 
were  inspired  with  new  zeal  as  they  listened  to  the  eloquent 
teachings  that  fell  from  his  lips ;  and  many  a  practitioner  of 
the  healing  art  in  every  State  of  our  UnioUy  and  now  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profession,  recurs  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude to  these  recollections  of  his  more  youthful  days,  and  with 
profit  to  the  instructions  he  then  received.  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  absorbing  interest  these  lectures  awakened,  and 
the  impatience  with  which  they  were  expected. 

^^  Dr.  Hosack  was  a  man  of  great  and  untiring  industry.  Nu- 
merous as  his  engagements  were,  the  appointed  hour  found  him 
at  his  desk  in  the  lecture-room,  with  his  notes  before  him. 
Upon  many  subjects  connected  with  his  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence, he  held  opinions  which  were  controverted  by  many  of  his 
professional  brethren.  Upon  these  subjects  especially  his  style 
of  lecturing  was  conspicuous  for  its  bold  and  fearless  character. 
As  a  professor  of  the  science  of  medicine,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  its  most  distinguished  votaries  had  taken  too 
limited  a  view  of  its  nature  and  extent,  and  had  founded  theo- 
ries, which  being  based  upon  some  particular  part  of  the  system, 
were  found,  when  applied  to  practice,  to  be  inadequdte  and 
valueless. 

^^  In  his  lectures,  he  says :  ^  We  shall  not,  as  some  have  done, 
confine  ourselves  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body  in  consi- 
dering the  cause  of  disease,  but  shall  examine  the  whole,  and 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  inductive  system  to 
establish  our  facts.  This  was  not  formerly  the  case.  Thus, 
Hoffman  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  nervous  system,  as  also 
Cullen,  who  attempted  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  disease 
by  the  same  cause ;  he  overlooked  the  fluids  entirely,  except  in 
diabetes,  typhus,  and  scorbutus.  Before  the  time  of  Hoffman, 
all  was  humoral  pathology.  Darwin  resolved  all  by  the  ab- 
sorbent and  nervous  systems ;  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  by  the 
fluids.  Rush  and  his  followers  are  modifiers  of  the  Brunonian 
school.  But  the  dreams  and  speculations  of  a  Darwin,  and  the 
fertile  imagination  of  a  Brown,  shall  have  no  place  here.    I 

20 
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attend  to  tlie  whole  circle, — to  the  nerres,  flnidB,  and  solids ;  in 
fine,  to  ererj  part  rf  the  STstem,  for  ertarj  part  may  become 
the  seat  of  disease. 

^  ^  The  principles  of  the  practice  of  medicine  should  iniaria- 
Uj  be  deduced  frc»n  the  stmctnre  of  the  body  and  the  cause  of 
fisease.  Princqdes  are  bat  the  assemblage  and  dassification 
of  facts,  and  are  the  onlj  saf^nards  to  practice,  as  has  been 
well  obserred  bj  Bosh.  The  plan  to  be  pursned  in  stad jing  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  will  be : 

^  ^  1st.  The  simciore  of  the  haman  firame,  more  especially 
the  TarioQS  ionctions  it  performs  in  health,  indading  those  that 
ai^iertain  to  the  mind. 

^  ^  2d.  The  natural  fonctvHis  of  the  system ;  the  causes  of 
disease,  whether  inhermt  in  the  body,  or  prodaeed  by  the  opera- 
tioB  of  external  agents ;  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  clothing, 
food,  sleep,  and  exerdae,  both  bodily  and  mental ;  the  pasaons 
of  the  mind ;  the  fimctioiis  pecaliar  to  the  sexes ;  the  Tarions 
trades  and  occapations ;  as  also  the  sensible  and  adri^ititioiis 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  prodnctioa  of  endemic  and 
qpidemic  diseases. 

^^3d.  How  far  the fmnctions  of  the  coostitation  extend  their 
inflaenee,  in  orercoming  or  prerenting  disease,  as  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  anci«its  and  some  modems,  under  the  term  of  ^  riM 
wudk^irix  aatanr.'* 

^^4th.  The  arrangement  in  the  best  order  irf*  the  diseases  to 
which  the  haman  body  is  sabject,  with  their  respectiTe  treat- 
ment and  symptooK.' 

^  The  extended  ootline  exhilHted  abore,  gare  firee  scope  to  the 
^MTgetic  and  comprdiensiTe  mind  of  Dr.  Hosack,  emteacing 
in  its  outline  both  the  primary  and  c<dlatcral  branches  of  tiie 
healing  art.  His  coarse  was  marked  by  an  extent  and  Tariety 
of  informatioo,  which  made  it  singatarly  attractiTe  to  the  yooi^ 
Totary  of  science.  Of  an  ard^t  and  sangaine  temperamemt,  he 
Are^  his  whofe  aool  in  sapport  of  the  opiniow  he  had  adopted, 
I  at  all  timca  ready  as  their  champion  and  deCesder. 
of  ^ha  iiUiiaiij  of  the  hamoral  pathology  was 
y  Urn  arf^aaddrcifiim  which  datiagabhed  hs  cha> 
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drawn  from  typhus,  scorbutus,  and  other  diseases,  were  at  once 
pointed,  cogent,  and  convincing.  Could  he  have  lived  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  these  doctrines  have  since  been  received 
^^  by  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  how  great  would 
i^        have  been  his  joy  and  satisfaction. 

j-  "  Dr.  Hosack  was  gifted  with  a  fine  sonorous  voice,  great  play 

^  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  manner,  qualities 
■^  which,  being  as  it  were  contagious,  begat  in  his  youthful  audi- 
T[  tory  a  kindred  sympathy,  relieved  from  the  tedious  monotony 
•Jl  of  manner,  which  has  characterized  some  distinguished  profes- 

^'         sors  of  medical  science — 


♦ 


*  Pleased  they  listened,  and  were  won/ 


"  In  lecturing  upon  points  of  theory  and  practice,  on  which 
^  he  held  controverted  views,  he  was  singularly  eloquent.     Gra- 

^  dually  rising  with  the  subject,  his  voice  would  assume  a  depth 

f  and  power  that  gave  evidence  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him, 

A  while  his  gestures  added  to  the  effect  which  his  discourse  pro- 

duced. Nor  were  his  powers  of  illustration  less  remarkable. 
In  lecturing  upon  fever,  on  croup,  on  tetanus,  and  scarlatina, 
diseases  upon  which  he  held  opinions  peculiar  to  himself,  and, 
indeed,  in  advance  of  most  of  his  professional  brethren,  the 
cases  with  which  his  portfolio  was  stored  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  impressive.  The  general  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  illustrated  his  subjects,  by  the 
example  which  we  subjoin.  At  one  time  during  his  profes- 
sional career,  scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  New  York  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  had  attacked  several  of  the  family  of  General 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  General,  who  was  in  public  office, 
was  at  the  time  absent  from  the  city,  although  information 
was  communicated  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  family,  but  he  was  at  last  summoned  home, 
by  an  urgent  letter,  informing  him  of  the  hopeless  condition 
of  one  of  his  children.  He  started  immediately,  and  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  in  winter,  arrived  during  the  night  at  his 
sorrowful  home.     He  proceeded  immediately  to  the  sick-room 
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of  his  child,  inhere,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  found  his  little 
son  in  a  sweet  sleep.  Being  informed  of  the  change  wrought, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  effected — a  spirit  and 
ammonia  bath, — ^refusing  all  importunities  to  take  repose,  the 
General  repaired  immediately  to  the  adjoining  chamber,  where 
Dr.  Hosack  had  retired  to  rest,  after  several  fatiguing  and 
sleepless  nights.  Being  awakened  from  his  slumber,  what  was 
his  surprise  to  see  the  form  of  General  Hamilton,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Washington,  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  and 
returning  thanks  to  his  God  for  his  merciful  interposition. 
The  General  said,  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  and  in  ac- 
cents that  showed  his  deep  emotion,  that  he  could  not  lie  down 
until  he  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  expressed  his  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  him  who  had  been  a  ^  ministering  angel'  in  restor- 
ing his  child  to  him.  To  Dr.  Hosack,  the  interview,  with  the 
accompanying  circumstances,  was  overwhelming,  and  was  ever 
remembered  by  him  as  among  the  most  gratifying  compliments 
and  acknowledgments  he  had  ever  received.  *  Laudari  laudato 
viroj*  must  ever  be,  to  the  generous  mind,  the  highest  species 
of  praise,  and  this  he  had  indeed  received.  In  his  lectures 
upon  scarlet  fever,  he  always  cited  this  interesting  incident, 
with  a  view  to  elevate  the  profession,  by  exhibiting  to  students 
that  medical  science  and  unceasing  exertions  were  ever  duly 
appreciated,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  such  heartfelt 
gratitude,  thus  expressed,  was  worth  more  than  any  pecuniary 
compensation  whatever.'  A  friendship,  cemented  under  such 
interesting  circumstances,  survived  till  death,  and  was  con- 
spicuous on  every  occasion ;  in  none  was  it  more  so  than  when 
he  accompanied  his  illustrious  friend  to  the  fatal  field,  when  he 
fell  in  his  unfortunate  duel  with  Colonel  Burr,  a  conflict  which 
carried  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  our  citiiens,  and  which  was 
mourned  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  untimely  fall  of  a  great 
man,  who  had  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  energies 
lo  tho  great  eanae  of  lober^. 

be  easly  pererived  that  a  course  of  lectures,  iUos- 

tm  iatemliiig  and  instructive,  would  be  highly  at- 

jfMiAfid  stBdenly  and  was  eminently  calenlated 
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to  cheer  him  onward  in  the  ragged  path  of  his  professional 
career;  but  when  we  add  to  these  his  clear  voice,  his  gestures,  and 
his  animated  countenance,  the  effect  was  indeed  conspicuous. 

*^  Many  of  the  views  which  Dr.  Hosack  entertained  have 
since  been  adopted  by  the  profession ;  others  have  been  con- 
siderably modified.  He  had  pointed  out  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope, but  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  beautiful  study  of 
auscultation  the  importance  which  it  has  since  acquired ;  but 
his  treatment  of  fever,  of  croup,  of  tetanus,  of  scarlatina,  and 
many  other  diseases,  will  ever  remain  as  enduring  evidences 
of  his  skill  and  research.  As  a  clinical  lecturer,  he  brought 
to  the  bedside  the  same  methods  of  quick  perception,  close  in- 
vestigation, and  sound  judgment ;  he  brought  every  resource 
of  his  art  to  wrestle  with  the  fell  Destroyer,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  afflicted.  To  the  student 
he  pointed  out  the  marked  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
case,  and,  although  pathological  investigations  were  not  then 
prosecuted  as  at  present,  still  his  great  experience  enabled  him 
to  point  out  with  accuracy  the  character  of  the  disease  before 
him.  His  clinical  lectures  were  clear,  lucid,  and  practical, 
giving  to  the  student  such  information  as  would  serve  him  in 
the  hour  of  need.  He  took  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his 
profession,  and  in  all  who  exhibited  a  desire  to  receive  infor- 
mation in  its  arduous  and  responsible  duties.  He  lived  in  me- 
morable times,  before  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution  had 
passed  away;  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  most  eminent 
of  the  age ;  had  listened  to  the  inspired  song  of  Bums, 
tuned  to  sweet  cadence,  from  his  own  lips ;  was  intimate  with 
Rush,  and  Gregory,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  was  the  friend 
of  Clinton  and  Hamilton. 

"  His  career  will  ever  remain  to  the  youth  of  our  country  a 
bright  example  of  the  influence  which  industry,  talent,  and 
energy  have  in  the  attainment  of  reputation  and  fame." 

In  looking  over  my  father's  correspondence,  I  found  the  copy 
of  a  letter  in  his  handwriting,  addressed  to  his  friend  Dr.  James, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  reply  to  one  requesting  information  from 
him  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Farewell  Address  of  Wash- 
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ingtoDy*'  which  had  been  attributed  to  General  Hamilton.  Dr. 
James  had  been  induced  to  seek  this  information  from  my 
father,  from  the  well-known  intimacy  existing  between  him  and 
General  Hamilton,  and,  as  every  fact  concerning  the  history 
of  these  two  distinguished  personages — General  Washington 
and  General  Hamilton — will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
future  ages,  I  deem  it  important  to  give  publicity  to  it  here,  by 
subjoining  a  copy  of  it. 

New  York,  July  9th,  1826. 
My  DEAR  Friend  : — 

I  am  gratified  by  your  communication  of  the  6th  inst.,  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Rawle  has  received  satisfactory  information 
from  Governor  Jay  upon  the  subject  of  General  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  and  which  I  believe  you  will  find  to  corre- 
spond with  the  statement  I  gave  you  verbally  when  I  was  last 
in  Philadelphia.  As  I  then  stated  to  you,  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  house  of  General  Hamilton,  making  a  professional  visit  to 
one  of  his  family,  on  the  morning  he  received  from  General 
Washington  the  outline  of  his  contemplated  address,  written 
upon  several  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  and  requesting  General 
Hamilton's  opinion  and  views  relative  to  that  subject.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  gratification  displayed  by  the  General  upon 
receiving  this  high  compliment  from  his  great  chief.  I  was 
afterwards  informed  by  my  friend,  the  late  Nathaniel  Pendle- 
ton, one  of  the  executors  of  General  Hamilton,  who  at  the  time 
possessed  some  of  the  General's  papers,  that  he  had  seen  the 
valedictory  address  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Hamilton,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  suggestions  and  alterations  which  he 
had  made,  were  so  numerous  and  so  extensive  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  transcribe  the  whole.  This  fact,  I  believe, 
has  been  the  origin  of  the  report  that  the  whole  production  had 
been  originally  written  by  General  Hamilton. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  General  Washington  and  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  must  have  known  that  he  was  distin- 
guished for  those  powers  of  mind,  that  correctness  of  judgment, 
that  decision  and  pride  of  character,  that  original  thinking  and 
readiness  in  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  in  which 
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his  simplicity  and  neatness  of  composition  may  almost  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  classic  writers  of  the  age,  that  he 
would  not  have  committed  a  subject  of  that  magnitude  exclu- 
sively to  any  man  living.  But  while  the  same  ability  would 
prompt  him  to  execute  the  outline,  his  high  respect  for  and 
confidence  in  the  distinguished  abilities  of  his  friend  Hamilton, 
long  a  confidential  member  of  his  family,  would  induce  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  counsels  of  the  latter  in  the  completion  and 
details  of  so  important  a  document  as  the  legacy  he  has  left  to 
his  beloved  country,  and  indeed  to  the  world. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  Hosack. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  my  father  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  community  generally,  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled,  not 
only  from  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  physician,  but  from  his 
urbanity  of  manner,  social  disposition,  and  great  decision  of 
character,  as  well  as  for  his  uniform  kindness  to  the  poor.  He 
never  spared  himself  and  was  never  known  to  shrink  from  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He  observed  with  strict  precision 
the  numerous  engagements  of  his  profession,  and  was  always 
punctual  in  his  attendance  in  consultation  with  his  fellow-prao- 
titioners,  treating  them  with  deference  and  respect ;  and  if  he 
differed  from  them  in  opinion,  he  would  patiently  listen  to  their 
argument,  and  if  not  convinced,  he  seldom  failed  to  persuade 
them  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

So  conscientious  was  he  as  a  physician  that  I  have  frequently 
known  him  upon  returning  home  late  at  night,  fatigued  after 
an  arduous  day's  duty,  feeling  anxious  about  some  patient, 
voluntarily  to  visit  him,  when  his  visit  would  be  wholly  unex- 
pected by  the  family. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  diagnosis,  having  a  quick 
perception  and  an  almost  intuitive  tact  in  detecting  disease, 
which  I  think  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  always  acted  upon  first  impressions,  as  the  mind 
is  then  most  free  from  bias.     He  was  indefatigable  in  his  habits 
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of  indastry,  for  he  always  spent  hours  in  his  study  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  and  seldom  retired  to  rest  until  after  midnight, 
either  devoting  himself  to  medical  study,  reading  over  the  lec- 
ture he  was  to  deliver  the  following  morning,  or  answering 
letters  to  his  numerous  correspondents,  professional  and  other- 
wise, which,  with  an  extensive  practice,  shows  a  diligence  and 
application  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

He  was  not  the  less  known  as  a  surgeon,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  surgical  practitioners,  Dr. 
Bayley  :  he  was,  under  his  tuition,  fully  qualified  for  the  prac- 
tice of  this  branch  of  his  profession ;  besides  having,  while 
abroad,  availed  himself  of  the  ample  opportunities  afibrded  him, 
while  in  attendance  at  the  hospitals  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
of  witnessing  operations  performed  there  by  Mr.  Earle,  Aber- 
nethy,  John  Bell,  and  others. 

Upon  being  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  he  delivered, 
at  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  November,  1807,  an  introductory  lec- 
ture, entitled,  ^'  Surgery  of  the  Ancients."  His  authorities 
were,  of  course,  those  of  the  old  writers  in  medicine,  such  as 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen,  and  others ;  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  translate  from  the  original  languages  in  which  they 
were  written,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  This  lecture  contains 
many  interesting  facts  in  surgical  history. 

Being  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Almshouse  Hospital,  he 
there  performed  many  important  surgical  operations,  done  for 
the  first  time  in  America ;  among  which  may  be  cited  that  of 
tying  the  femoral  artery  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  after 
the  manner  recommended  by  Professor  Scarpa :  this  operation 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Hosack  as  early  as  1808.  He  tied  the 
same  artery  several  times  afterwards  for  aneurism.  He  intro- 
duced, as  early  as  1795,  in  American  surgery,  the  operation 
for  hydrocele  by  injection.  He  also  contributed  several  valu- 
able essays  on  surgical  subjects  and  cases,  such  as,  ^^  Observa- 
tions on  Glossitis ;"  *'  Cases  of  Tetanus  cured  by  wine,  spirits, 
and  brandy;"  ^^Observations  on  Tic-Douloureux;"  ^^  Cases  of 
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Anthrax  ;"'*'  ^^  ObserYations  on  Hemorrhage,  and  the  removal 
of  Scirrhous  Tumors  from  the  Breast."  In  this  latter  communi- 
cation he  dwells  particularly  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  exposing  the  wound  to  the  air,  after  operations,  with  a 
view  of  checking  hemorrhage;  a  practice  since  claimed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,t  of  London,  and  Professor  Dupuytren,  of 
Paris. 

He  possessed  all  the  physical  requbites  for  a  surgeon,  and 
had  he  confined  himself  to  this  department  of  the  profession, 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  pre-eminent.  His  attention  was, 
however,  diverted  to  the  more  elaborate  theory  of  medicine, 
to  the  abstruse  reasoning  of  which  he  directed  the  best  ener- 
gies of  his  mind ;  being  encouraged  so  to  do  by  the  ofier  made 
him,  by  the  trustees  of  the  College,  of  the  Professorships  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Midwifery.  The  former 
of  these  he  retained  until  the  end  of  his  professional  career. 

Another  circumstance  particularly  connected  with  his  early 
history,  is  that  of  seeking  the  society  of  his  seniors,  and  of 
attracting  them  to  him,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  kind 
letters  from  his  distinguished  preceptor.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 


Philadelphia,  Augost  15th,  1810. 
Dear  Sir  : — 

I  shall  this  day  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humphreys  the 
Spanish  translation  of  my  account  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798, 
and  a  manuscript  copy  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  letter  on  the  yellow 
fever,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  Governor  Golden  upon 
the  same  subject.  They  were  found  among  the  papers  of  my 
old  master,  the  late  Dr.  Redman,  and  were  given  to  me  by  his 
daughter  since  his  death.  The  copy  from  which  Dr.  Coze 
printed  an  extract  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  letter,  perished  in  the 
printing  office  to  which  it  was  sent  for  publication.  I  beg  yon 
would  return  the  copy  herewith  sent  with  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation, which  accompanies  it.     I  thank  yon  for  the  liberal 

*  For  all  these,  see  2d  vol.  of  '^  Medical  Essays." 

t  See  "  American  and  Philosophical  Register,'*  voL  4,  p.  63. 
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manner  in  which  you  have  dissented  from  my  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  your  present  inquiries.  In  the  laudable  attempts 
which  are  now  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  I 
wish  a  society  could  be  formed  to  humanize  physicians.  Ge- 
neral Lee  once  said :  ^^  Oh !  that  I  were  a  dog,  that  I  might 
not  call  man  a  brother !"  With  how  much  more  reason  might 
I  say,  "  Oh !  that  I  were  a  member  of  any  other  profession 
than  that  of  medicine,  that  I  might  not  call  physicians  my 
brethren !" 

I  have  lately  treated  a  case  of  anthrax  with  bark  and  other 
cordial  remedies,  agreeably  to  your  practice,  with  success. 
The  inflammatory  action  in  the  bloodvessels,  in  that  disease, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  soap  bubble  to  admit  of  the  common 
antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Our  city  is  unusually  healthy.  My  wife  and  daughter  are 
now  in  Jersey.  Were  they  here,  I  am  sure  they  would  unite 
in  cordial  respects  to  you  and  your  excellent  lady,  with,  dear 
sir.  Yours  sincerely, 

Bbnjn.  Rush. 

June  20th,  1812. 

My  dear  Friend: — 

Our  Philosophical  Society  meets  but  once  a  month  in  sum- 
mer. They  met  last  evening.  Their  next  meeting  will  be  on 
the  third  Friday  of  next  month,  which  is,  I  think,  on  the  17th 
of  the  month ;  on  which  day,  or  before  it,  I  shall  expect  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand  as  my  guest.  All 
my  family  unite  with  me  in  requesting  you  to  make  our  house 
your  home  while  you  remain  in  Philadelphia.  Let  us  show  the 
world  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  medical  subjects  is  not 
incompatible  with  medical  friendships ;  and  in  so  doing,  let  us 
throw  the  whole  odium  of  the  hostility  of  physicians  to  each 
other  upon  their  competition  for  business  and  money.  Alas ! 
while  merchants,  mechanics,  lawyers,  and  the  clergy  live  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  while  even  the  brutes 
are  gregarious,  and 

**  Devil  with  devil  firm  concoid  holda," 
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to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  physicians,  in  all  ages  and  conn- 
tries,  riot  upon  each  other's  characters !  How  shall  we  resolve 
this  problem  in  morals  ? 

With  love  to  Mrs.  Hosack  and  Miss  Mary,  in  which  all  mj 
family  join, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  republic  of  medicine, 

Bbnjk.  Rush. 

He  also  cherished  a  very  pleasing  recollection  of  his  pre- 
ceptors, from  his  grammar-school  to  the  completion  of  his 
education,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  keeping  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  In  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Cochran,  which  appeared  in  a  Canada 
paper  immediately  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  scholar, 
after  making  mention  of  his  virtues  and  high  literary  attain- 
ments, and  of  his  having  been  Professor  of  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  the  writer  says :  '^  There  he  had  under  his  care 
several  young  men,  who  have  since  attained  the  highest  repu- 
tation and  distinction  in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  whom 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  till  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
Randolph,  Dr.  Hosack,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  phy- 
sicians of  the  United  States,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason, 
Chancellor  Jones,  and  others." 

Holding  so  conspicuous  a  situation  as  a  leading  practitioner, 
as  well  as  being  a  Professor  in  the  University,  Dr.  Hosack 
could  not  fail  to  interest  himself  in  most  of  our  public  scien- 
tific institutions  and  charities,  and  was  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing several  of  them.  His  love  of  botanical  science  induced 
him  to  found  the  Elgin"*"  Botanic  Garden,  which  he  did  at  his 
own  individual  expense,  as  early  as  1801.  It  was  situated 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
consbted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  middle  road.   It 

*  The  name  of  Elgin  was  giTen  to  it,  that  town  in  Murrajshirc,  Scotland, 
being  the  birthplace  of  his  ancestor. 
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was  selected  from  its  varied  soH,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cultiTation  of  the  different  T^etable  productions.  The  grounds 
were  skilfally  laid  out  and  planted  with  some  of  the  most  rare 
and  beantifnl  of  our  forest  trees.  An  extensive  and  ornamental 
conservatory  was  erected,  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  and 
greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  medical  pur- 
poses, more  especially  those  of  our  own  country. 

At  this  time  there  were  under  cultivation  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred species  of  American  plants,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  rare  and  valuable  exotics.  To  this  collection  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
founder  of  this  beautiful  garden,  had  his  means  been  more 
ample,  to  devote  it  to  science  generally;  more  especially 
those  of  loology  and  mineralogy.  This,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled from  want  of  fortune  to  relinquish,  hoping  that  the  State 
of  New  York  would,  at  some  future  day,  be  induced  to  carry 
out  the  plan  as  suggested  by  him,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to 
that  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  ;  but  in  this  he  was  dis- 
i4>pointed.  The  State  purchased  the  garden  frt>m  him,  bat 
Uke  many  other  public  works,  unconnected  with  politics,  it  was 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  While  it  was  in  hb  possession  it  afforded 
him  many  a  pleasant  hour  of  recreation,  and  served  to  abstract 
him  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  an  arduous  profession. 

As  early  as  1792,  by  an  essay  published  by  him  upon  sus- 
pended animation  from  drowning,  the  corporation  of  the  city 
were  induced  to  co-operate  with  him  in  establishing  an  institu- 
tion known  as  the  ^^  Humane  Society."  His  friend.  General 
Jacob  Morton,  a  distinguished  citixen  of  New  York,  known  for 
his  charitable  and  benevolent  acts,  lent  his  aid  in  the  cause,  mud 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Hosack,  says:  ^^But  in  the  charities  of  life, 
in  those  services  which  carry  comfort  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
was  he  eminently  useful.  To  him  the  *  Humane  Society*  is 
indebted  for  its  establishmoit.  When  he  first  joined  it,  it 
was  called  the  Jail  Society,  and  its  services  were  confined  to 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  prisoners  in  jail  for  debt.  Upon 
his  suggestion,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  a  charter  was 
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obtained,  extendiDg  the  objects  of  its  charitj,  and  naming  it  the 
'  Humane  Society.'  A  convenient  soap-house  was  erected  with 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  aided  by  the  corporation.  Appa- 
ratus for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  were  pro- 
cured, and  distributed  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  The  soup- 
house  department  of  this  institution  was  extended  to  the  relief 
of  the  respectable  poor  who  chose  to  apply. 

In  the  severe  winters  with  which  our  city  has  been  visited, 
this  institution  was  eminently  and  extensively  useful.  A  gene- 
ral direction  was  also  given  to  the  matron  of  the  house  never 
to  refuse  an  applicant,  so  that  our  city  might  have  the  proud 
boast  that  "  no  one  need  perish  from  hunger."  This  institution 
existed  in  active  operation  for  many  years ;  the  necessity  of  it 
has  since  been  superseded  by  the  liberal  and  more  extended 
plan  of  our  city  almshouse  establishments,  and  arrangements 
for  our  foreign  poor. 

The  City  Dispensary  received  no  less  his  care  and  attention. 
It  was  principally  through  his  exertions  that  it  was  remodelled, 
and  became  useful  both  as  a  charity  and  as  a  school  for  young 
medical  practitioners.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
institution  was  the  extension  of  vaccination  to  the  poor ;  for 
almost  immediately  after  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Jenner  it  was, 
through  the  interests  of  Dr.  Hosack,  fully  adopted,  as  he  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  supporters  of  it. 

In  his  discourse  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  police 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  delivered  to  the  medical  class  in 
1820,  as  introductory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  ^^  The  Practice 
of  Physic,"  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent building  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  afflicted  with 
yellow  fever  or  other  epidemic  diseases.  He  says  :  "  I  early 
in  the  past  season  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  thb  subject,  and  recommended,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
typhus  fever  in  our  city,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  the  sick 
either  to  Bellevue  or  some  other  suitable  place  to  be  provided. 

"  I  then  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  some 
permanent  provision  being  made  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  city." 
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Dr.  Hosack,  being  at  that  time  the  resident  physician,  induced 
the  corporation  to  select  a  spot  at  Bellevae  for  the  erection  of 
an  extensive  fever  hospital,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  could  not  be  doubted  for  a 
moment ;  we  are  only  surprised  that  New  York,  abounding  in 
numerous  charities,  is  still  deficient  in  such  accommodation  for 
the  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the 
health  of  the  city  by  isolating  diseases  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter. 

Additional  suggestions  are  also  made  by  him  in  this  lecture 
deserving  of  notice.  Of  National  Quarantine  Laws  he  says : 
^^  It  is  an  unavoidable  inference  from  the  view  taken  of  the  im- 
portation of  fever,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  rigid  system 
of  quarantine  laws,  and  those,  too,  executed  by  officers  who 
conscientiously  believe  in  their  utility,  will  secure  our  cities 
from  a  repetition  of  the  evils  we  have  experienced.  Nor  can 
our  country  bo  effectually  guarded  against  the  renewal  of 
yellow  fever  in  our  seaports,  while  our  commerce  continues  with 
the  torrid  zone,  unless  the  government  of  the  United  States 
shall,  as  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain,  institute  a  general 
system  of  quarantine  regulations,  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  every 
commercial  city  of  the  Union.  When,  too,  we  take  into  view 
the  late  progress  of  the  plague,  and  call  to  mind  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  disease  in  former  days  into  the  cities  of  London, 
Marseilles,  and  Moscow,  have  we  not  reason  to  expect  that  our 
commerce  with  the  Levant  will,  ere  long,  add  another  scourge 
to  our  country,  unless  we  are  protected  by  a  code  of  health 
laws,  to  be  alike  operative  in  all  our  seaports  ?"'^ 

This  paper  on  Medical  Police  contains  many  other  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city,  such  as  the  extensive  establishment  of  sewers,  and 
the  substituting  for  wood,  stone  piers,  erected  upon  arches ; 
thereby  enabling  the  current  to  force  them  from  accumulation, 
which  tended  so  much  to  the  engendering  of  disease  to  our 
citizens.     It  was  also  a  suggestion  that  the  sewers  should  ex- 

*  See  ''  Medical  Police,"  p.  30  and  31,  in  "  Medical  Essays,"  vol.  2. 
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tend  to  the  termination  of  these  piers,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  the  channel.  These  suggestions  will,  as  a  sanitary 
regulation,  no  doubt  at  some  future  day,  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  his  friends  that  Dr. 
Hosack  should  have  found  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  his  various 
pursuits,  to  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  extraordinary 
method  and  system  in  the  division  of  time.  His  leisure  mo- 
ments, if  such  they  may  be  called,  were  always  occupied  by 
miscellaneous  reading,  as  the  works  of  his  library  will  attest, 
most  of  them  bearing  pencil-marks  and  reference  to  some  facts 
therein  contained.  It  was  also  his  habit  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  life  to  record  in  a  note-book  every  fact, 
case,  or  prescription  deemed  by  him  of  importance. 

At  an  early  period  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,"  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  formerly  a  private  pupil  of 
Dr.  Hosack,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  united  with  him 
in  his  practice.  This  Journal  was  issued  quarterly,  and  each 
number  contained  a  hundred  pages  and  upwards. 

He  afterwards  published  three  volumes  of  his  ^'  Medical  Es- 
says," containing  addresses  before  the  different  societies,  intro- 
ductory lectures,  biographical  sketches  and  obituary  notices 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men  of  the  United 
States,  besides  some  of  his  most  practical  papers  on  vision,"^ 
scarlet  fever,  and  contagion,  &c.  &c.  It  was  observed  by  a 
distinguished  foreign  critic,  in  reviewing  his  various  publica- 
tions, that  ^^  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  Dr.  Hosack's 
paper  on  the  Laws  of  Contagion,  than  the  writer  of  the  ponder- 
ous quarto  volume  of  Dr.  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,"  then  a 
popular  work  of  the  day. 

*  This  paper  on  Vision,  for  which  he  was  highly  complimented,  was  read 
by  Dr.  Pearson  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  contained  many 
original  views,  showing,  by  experiments  made  upon  himself  and  others,  that 
the  power  of  the  eye  to  adapt  itself  to  different  distances,  depended  upon  the 
action  of  the  external  muscles. 
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He  also  published  an  extensive  appendix  to  a  work  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Salisbury,  England, 
in  which  are  contained  most  of  his  yiews  of  the  treatment  of 
diseases  generally.  Adopting  nosological  arrangement,  as  a 
system  best  calculated  to  illustrate  diseases,  he  was  induced  to 
prepare  a  work  on  that  subject,  which  ran  through  several 
editions. 

Dr.  Hosack,  being  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  country,  both  literary  and 
scientific,  as  well  as  of  most  of  our  emment  statesmen,  could 
not)  with  his  acute  penetration  and  smgular  discernment  of 
<Aaracter,  have  failed  in  forming  a  correct  appreciation  of  them. 
His  intimacy  and  confidential  friendship  with  Mr.  Clinton,  from 
his  earliest  boyhood  through  life,  induced  him,  upon  the  death 
of  that  distinguished  statesman  and  accomplished  scholar,  to 
pronounce  his  eulogy:  this  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  public 
avthorilies  and  different  literary  institutions  of  New  York,  in 
many  of  which  Mr.  Clinton  and  himself  had  been  so  intimately 
associated.  He  felt  honored  by  the  appointment,  and  rendered 
that  homage  to  his  friend  which  was  so  jiBtly  his  due. 

This  eulogy  was  pronounced,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1828, 
in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  in  Cedar  Street,  before  a  nome- 
rotts  audience,  composed  of  the  firiends,  partisaiis,  and  admirets 
of  Governor  Clinton.  For  the  manner  in  whidi  he  acquitted 
himself  OB  this  occasion,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  foUow* 
ing  extract  of  a  letter,  written  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
br  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  the  intimate  friend  of  3fr.  Clintott. 
who  was  him^f  not  less  dklingnished  for  hb  talents  and  lite- 
rarr  attainments,  ami  whose  name,  associaled  with  those  of 
Mav^lKkll  and  StMj,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
the  m<«t  eminent  jurists  of  the  age. 


1  kadnaa  %  ii  e||wt«a^T  t»  qimk  t»T^i%afber  tm  k»d 
,  aftd  I  Wfue  thk  te  teil  ^^nt  keir  mnch  I 
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was  pleased.  Your  manner  was  chaste  and  dignified;  your 
utterance  clear  and  distinct ;  the  language  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  matter  judicious  and  instructive.  The  biographi- 
cal details  of  the  ancestry  of  Governor  Clinton  were  very 
entertaining,  and  you  went  through  the  whole  with  great  abi- 
lity and  success. 
I  congratulate  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jambs  Kbkt. 

It  occurred  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Hosack  was  most  engaged 
in  the  various  duties  of  his  profession,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  find  time  to  complete  so  ample  a  biography  as  he  has 
offered  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Clinton.  Not  being 
a  political  man  himself,  it  required  a  very  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate correspondence,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hosack,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  from  his  political  friends  for  such  an 
undertaking.  I  cannot  forbear  stating  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  work  was  written  upon  the  backs  of  letters 
during  his  visits  to  patients  whilst  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sick-room,  so  characteristic  was  this  of  his  economy  of 
time. 

From  the  flattering  notices  of  this  work  by  the  various 
journals  and  reviews,  and  also  by  complimentary  letters  from 
distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  eminent  statesmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  had  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  performance  of 
the  task. 

Salbm,  Jalj  3,  1829. 

Dbar  Sir  : — 

It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  since  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  present  of  the  Memoir  of  Governor  Clinton, 
and  your  accompanying  letter.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
this  mark  of  your  favor,  and  for  the  flattering  terms  by  which 
you  have  made  me  feel  it  still  more  to  be  a  personal  favor. 

21 
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The  work  itself  is  of  high  and  pennanent  interest,  and  every 
way  creditable  to  the  country.  Yon  have  discharged  your 
doty  to  yoor  friend,  in  a  manner  which  confers  at  once  honor 
on  yourself  and  on  his  memory.  It  is  praise  from  one  who  has 
arrived  at  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  entitled  to  praise, 
laudari  a  laudato  viro.  I  rejoice  that  so  distingnished  a 
statesman  and  scholar  has  thus  found  a  biographer  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  his  merits,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  the 
public,  his  fame  will  acquire  new  strength  and  solidity  from 
your  successful  labors.  If  men  like  Dr.  Hosack  will  devote 
their  time  to  such  literary  efibrts,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  reproach 
to  American  biography,  that  it  is  dry  and  dull,  without  anima- 
tion, and  without  power. 

I  shall  place  your  work  in  my  library,  among  those  which  I 
value  from  a  double  motive, — for  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  for 
the  elevated  rank  of  their  authors  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  their 
professions. 

Believe  me,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Your  much  obliged  servant, 

JosKPH  Stort. 

BiCHMOXDy  June  13th,  1829. 

Sir:— 

Your  polite  and  flattering  letter  of  the  8th  of  May,  with 
the  truly  interesting  memoir  which  accompanied  it,  reached 
me  a  few  days  past.  I  have  deferred  acknowledging  these 
favors  until  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  which  was  at  the  time 
in  session,  should  leave  me  at  leisure  to  peruse  your  very  valu- 
able biography.  I  have  now  read  it  with  attention  and  plea- 
sure. 

As  an  eminent  statesman,  and  as  the  effective  and  energetic 
patron  of  the  greatest  pubKc  work  in  our  country,  Mr.  Clinton 
has  been  long  known  throughout  the  United  States ;  but  you 
have  introduced  him  to  us  in  many  other  characters,  in  which 
his  services,  if  less  splendid,  appear  to  have  been  equally  im- 
portant and  useful.     Nothing  which  could  benefit  humanity  or 
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improve  science  seems  to  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  his 
attention,  or  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  Yon  hare  shown  him 
to  possess  man  J  claims  to  onr  admiration  which  were  unknown 
to  your  distant  readers.  You  have  made  us  acquainted  too 
with  many  others,  the  ornaments  of  your  State,  whose  benevolent 
deeds  entitle  them  to  the  applause  of  their  fellow-beings,  and 
with  institutions  which  the  wise  and  humane  could  wish  to 
imitate. 

Have  the  goodness  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  rery  valuable 
mark  of  your  attention,  and  my  assurances  of  the  grateful  sen- 
timents with  which  I  received  the  kind  and  flattering  exprea- 
sions  of  your  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  with  very  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Marshall. 

His  public  spirit  was  not  less  manifest  in  his  donations  to 
the  diiferent  institutions.  Having  imbibed,  whilst  abroad,  a 
taste  for  mineralogy,  as  well  as  for  the  collateral  branches  of 
medical  science  generally,  he  early  began  to  form  a  cabinet  of 
minerals.  To  quote  from  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  a  friend :  ^^  He 
attended  in  the  winters  of  1793-94,  the  first  course  of  lectures 
on  mineralogy  that  was  delivered  in  London  by  Schmeisser,  a 
pupil  of  Werner.  With  this  additional  knowledge  of  miner- 
^ogy,  which  Dr.  Hosack  had  begun  to  study  at  Edinburgh,  he 
continued  to  augment  the  cabinet  of  minerals  which  he  had 
commenced  in  Scotland.  This  collection  was  brought  by  him 
to  the  United  States,  and  was,  we  believe,  the  first  cabinet  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  afterwards  deposited  in  Princeton 
College,  in  rooms  appropriated  by  the  trustees,  but  fitted  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  donor,  similar  to  those  at  the  Eeoh  de$ 
Mines  at  Paris.  To  render  this  donation  immediately  useful, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  the  most  important  works 
on  mineralogy."* 

*  The  specimens  were  sjstenuUicallj  arranged  and  marked  bj  Dr.  Hosaek 
tooo  ailer  his  return  from  Europe,  assisted  bj  the  Imte  Dr.  Archibald  Bmoe, 
who  was  then  his  priTate  pajnl,  and  whose  attentioQ  was  thus  first  awakened 
to  the  snbjeet. 
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He  also  made  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  library  of  Co- 
lambia  College,  consisting  of  several  hundred  Tolumes.  The 
New  York  Hospital  and  Historical  Societies  profited  much  by 
his  liberality. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Hosack  iras  no  less  conspicuous  for  his 
social  qualities  and  kindness  of  heart.  His  home  was  made  a 
happy  one,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  who  dwelt  under  his 
roof.  His  love  of  society  induced  him,  as  may  be  said,  ^^  to 
keep  open  house  ;**  the  stranger,  of  any  claim  to  literature,  or 
scientific  distinction,  as  well  as  our  own  prominent  citiiens, 
partook  of  his  hospitality,  and  always  found  a  hearty  wdcone. 

His  constant  professional  engagements  int^ering  gremtly 
with  hb  disposition  and  wish  to  entertain,  induced  him  to  set 
aside  an  evening  in  eadi  week  for  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
and  he  selected  Saturday  for  that  purpose  during  the  winter 
months  These  evenings  were  always  wril  attended,  and  are 
doubtless  remembered  by  many  still  living  as  among  the  most 
agreeaUe  and  enl^tened  assoctations  ot  the  time.  At  these 
fleeisant  ^^  reunions'**  were  to  be  found  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
kerned  theoh^ian^  and  eminent  jurist,  as  well  as  all  who  were 
dfedaguished  in  medical  science :  it  was  a  school  for  ^e  yov^ 
asfarant  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  Of  the  fetin^uiifce  A 
iptrsons  who  were  ti>  be  seen  at  these  ^  convefsaiwoes**'  may  be 
eMmermted  the  Abbe  Corea.  Andrew  Micksux.  Sir  Job 
Fvadklbk  I>r.  Rickur^sott.  CnpCaiA  Sabine.  C;^€asn  Basil  HaD, 
WaK^iingtoat  Irving^  Fenimore  Cooper.  BryanC  HaBeck.  Cha»- 
eelkr  Kent.  Thomas  AddSs  Emmet.  Prolessn'  Sfffrmiin,  Kihofia 
H^iurt  and  Wabftwrtghu  and  IV  Witt  CSntooL 

IHirtn^  Dr.  H^KaickV  pr?fii!SSo»aI  career,  he  always  tael: 
plettSQxe  in  Sisterts^  talent  in  y^wdb:^  aaid  firom  his  knowMlge 
^rf'  c&aracciir  as^  atciue  i&cermnKat.  he  seUtHK  &&*i  in  Us 
pce^-cijini^  ^  tikecr  future  success  an  Efe.  I  can  seaKeir  rteui- 
Wet  toe  tbite  whenhe  w»widhMasiKBesQiehjm6^; 
tsi/a  w;is  alwTt^ys  mzii&  amdog  ta»»e  wbxe  waofi  ^ 
iecdhTt^  I3]({ut  fir^m  ^ifrftimiit^  the  »£taa£a^e»  <]f  a  S&eral  ei^K- 
cau\/iu     Th^e  ti&us  3eSKfiii%i  were  eibcaatii  in  dbt  pnhSessnia  ^ 
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nent.  The  first  of  his  adoption  was,  as  early  as  1797,  a  yoath 
named  John  Charters,  sou  of  a  carpenter :  he  evinced  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  so  much  so,  that  my  father  was  indaced  to 
take  him  into  his  family  and  to  educate  him  in  medicine,  having 
himself  previously  instructed  him  in  the  Latin  and  Oreek  lan- 
guages. He  was  very  studious,  and/  by  his  diligence  and  appli- 
cation and  desire  to  please,  won  my  father's  affection;  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  high  expectations 
formed  of  him  :  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  yellow  fever  by  his  devo- 
tion to  the  sick  during  the  epidemic  of  1798.  My  father  was 
much  grieved  and  disappointed  at  his  death,  and  as  a  further 
expression  of  his  affection  and  esteem,  erected  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  commemorative  of  his  talents,  industry,  and  estimable 
character.  This  monument  was  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the 
portico  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nassau  Street,  the  place 
of  worship  of  his  parents. 

Not  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  young  man,  my  father 
was  induced  to  adopt  another  in  his  place,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances :  from  the  distinguished  position  which 
he  has  since  occupied,  I  will  offer  no  apology  for  making  men- 
tion of  the  incident  by  which  he  first  attracted  my  father's 
notice.  In  one  of  his  early  walks,  when  at  his  country-seat 
near  the  city,  he  observed  a  young  man  gathering  flowers. 
Upon  inquiring  of  him  his  object,  he  discovered  him  to  be  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  politely  apologized  in  French  for  the 
intrusion,  saying  that  he  was  a  botanist,  which  proved  to  be  a 
sufficient  passport,  and  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  my  father, 
who  had  always  been  so  great  an  admirer  of  that  science  him- 
self. After  further  conversation  with  him,  and  finding  him  to 
be  an  ardent  follower  of  the  system  of  Jussieu,  he  became  moch 
interested,  and  invited  him  in  to  breakfast :  this  was  the  only 
introduction,  but  it  proved  to  be  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
young  man,  in  his  interview  with  my  father,  informed  him  that 
his  family  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  being  desirous  of  pursuing  his  favorite 
study  of  botany  in  the  wild  fields  of  America,  had  emigrated  to 
this  country.     The  young  man  being  poor,  my  father  adopted 
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him  in  to  his  family,  and  educated  him  id  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, as  best  calcnlated  to  give  him  a  support.  In  due  course 
of  time,  he  graduated  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  Empire 
being  established,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  became 
an  attacks  to  the  Jardin  des  Planter  in  Paris ;  here  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  that  country, 
so  much  so,  that  when  the  Emperor  was  organizing  his  corpt 
de  9avan$  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  our  yoong  friend  was  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  him  as  best  qualified  for  the  department 
of  botany.  The  Emperor  gave  him  an  interview,  and  asked 
many  questions,  such  as,  where  he  had  studied  his  profession, 
where  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  plants,  &c.  EUs 
answers  doubtless  must  have  surprised  the  Emperor,  who,  at 
that  time,  could  have  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  creditable  to  our  country  that  a 
young  man  at  that  early  period  should  have  been  here  educated 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  have  been  pepared  to  occupy 
so  important  a  situation,  and  still  more  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  many  who,  it  might  have  been 
supposed^  had  enjoyed  superior  advantages.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  the  fact»  and  he  proved  to  be  not  only  an  honor  to  the 
ai^KHntm^it,  bat  to  the  French  nation,  now  proud  to  place 
his  name  among  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of  their  country- 
men ;  this  person  is  Professor  Delile,  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  MontpeHin-,  and  Superintend^it  of  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes  in 
that  city. 

I  cannot  fwbenr  stating  the  ctrcumstances  of  my  visit  to  him 

in  18S6,  when  in  Sorope.    In  my  tour  in  the  south  of  France, 

I  went  to  Mcmtpellier,  prindpally  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 

Pvofinsor  IMile.     I  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  the  aftonoon^  and 

ika&Uowiilg  moraine  at  five  o'dod^  I  walked  through  the  Jar- 

l^laiilin  to  Us  residence.    The  servant  eondncted  me 

MltaMHU   He  was  jnsi  then  engaged  in  exami- 

ilMi  ^  mieroseope,  twrni^g  from  which,  he 

meA  %iilt  ssuqprised— lie  donbikss  saw  the 
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resemblance  to  my  father.  He  said  in  English,  ^'  I  know  jouj 
sir ;  you  are  the  son  of  Dr.  Hosack,"  and  at  once  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck.  He  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  speak. 
After  wiping  away  his  tears,  he  exclaimed,  ^^Is  it  possible!" 
After  many  rapid  inquiries  about  my  father  and  family,  and 
old  friends,  long  since  dead,  he  pointed  to  a  chest  in  the  comer, 
which,  he  said,  had  never  been  out  of  his  room :  it  contained, 
as  he  showed  me,  his  notes  upon  my  father's  lectures,  and  his 
correspondence  with  him  since  his  return  to  France.  He  over- 
whelmed me  with  his  kindness,  insisting  upon  my  making  his 
house  my  home,  which  invitation  I  regretted  being  compelled 
to  decline,  as  my  stay  was  but  for  a  few  days.  I,  however, 
passed  most  of  my  time  with  him  :  he  accompanied  me  to  every 
place  of  interest,  hospitals,  colleges,  &c.,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  gratified  in  introducing  me  to  his  colleagues.  Professor 
Serre  and  Professor  Lallemand,  the  two  eminent  surgeons  of 
the  south  of  France. 

The  reflective  pleasure  which  this  distinguished  gentleman 
derived  from  my  presence,  and  the  great  emotion  he  evinced 
upon  recalling  the  pleasing  associations  of  his  early  friend  and 
preceptor,  arc  beautiful  exemplifications  of  sincerity  and  grati- 
tude.    He  was  as  proud  of  my  father  as  my  father  was  of  him. 

It  was  formerly,  more  than  at  present,  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  medical  science  generally,  tended 
to  unsettle  the  mind,  and  frequently  led  to  atheistical  principles : 
so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
awaken  reflections  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  if  doubt  of 
the  great  First  Cause  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  one,  it 
must  be  dispelled  by  contemplating  the  infinite  beauty  of  our 
organization,  the  harmony  and  extraordinary  combination  of 
matter  to  sustain  life  and  resist  disease.  In  the  language  of  a 
celebrated  naturalist,  we  might  exclaim,  '*  0  God !  how  thy 
works  infinitely  surpass  the  reach  of  our  feeble  understandings ; 
all  that  we  actually  know  of  Thee,  or  ever  can,  is  but  a  faint 
and  lifeless  shadow  of  thy  adorable  perfections,  in  contemplation 
of  which  the  highest  understandings  grow  bewildered  !"*  Many, 

*  Swammerdam. 
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therefore,  who  study  mediciDe  are  frequently  more  strouglj 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  religion,  and  are  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  pursuit  of  the  former  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross.  I  could  cite  several  who  were  educated  as  private 
pupils  of  my  father,  who  have  since  become  distinguished 
divines,  and  ornaments  to  the  church  of  their  adoption.  Though 
this  may  not  be  attributed  to  any  influence  which  he  as  pre- 
ceptor may  have  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  yet  he 
never  failed  in  his  teaching  to  show  his  reverence  for,  and 
entire  belief  in,  the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  express  his  high 
admiration  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  young  pro- 
tigi  of  my  father,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion here.  During  a  severe  snow-storm  in  1815,  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  poor  young  man,  badly  clad,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  appeared  at  the  door  asking  for  alms.  My  mother,  meet- 
ing him  in  the  entry,  and  hearing  his  pitiful  story,  invited  him 
in,  and  ordered  a  breakfast  for  him.  He  was  quite  overcome 
at  her  kindness,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  repast  said  grace 
over  it.  My  mother,  questioning  his  sincerity,  interrogated 
him  further ;  he  assured  her  he  had  not  partaken  of  a  meal  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  could  not  do  so  without  first  thanking 
his  Maker  for  having  conducted  him  to  such  hospitality  and 
kindness.  He  then  said  that  he  would  be  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted servant  if  she  would  allow  him  to  remain  under  her  roof. 
He  had  left  a  happy  home,  and  was  in  this  country  a  stranger 
without  friends.  Her  sympathizing  heart  was  moved  by  his  im- 
portunities, and  with  my  father's  consent  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  family  in  the  situation  he  solicited.  My  father,  at 
taMfe,  with  a  view  to  improve  his  children,  often  interrogated 
them  upon  their  studies.  On  one  occasion  a  question  in  geo- 
graphy arose  which  his  children  were  unable  to  answer.  This 
young  majj,  though  in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  forgetting  his 
position,  prompted  the  one  to  whom  the  question  had  been  put. 
This  attracted  the  notice  of  my  father,  who  feeling  regret  that 
a  young  man  so  well  informed  should  hold  so  menial  a  situation, 
determined  to  place  him  in  the  office,  and  to  have  him  taught 
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to  prepare  and  compound  medicines  and  deliver  them  to  patients, 
as  was  the  custom  with  physicians  in  those  days  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  druggists  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  was  accordingly  taken  into  the  office,  and  at  his  own  re- 
quest was  permitted  to  attend  the  examinations  and  lectures 
delivered  to  the  students. 

After  a  year  or  more,  being  treated  as  a  companion  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  office,  he  became  careless  and  indifferent  to  the 
duties  assigned  him,  and  for  some  cause,  now  forgotten,  my 
father  was  compelled  to  part  with  him.  Many  years,  elapsed 
before  he  was  again  heard  of. 

One  evening,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1881  or  1882,  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman,  of  a  clerical  appearance,  called  upon 
my  father,  and  related  to  him  the  following  narrative.  He 
stated  that  he  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  Canada,  to  take  charge  of  his  congregation  there, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  provinces.  His  principal  object  in 
passing  through  New  York  was  to  see  his  benefacto^  to  obtain 
his  forgiveness,  as  well  as  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  mentioning  them  all  individually.  He  said  he  had 
waited  in  the  city  a  week  or  more,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  call  and  see  him,  knowing  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances ;  but  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  do 
so,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the  city  without  carrying  out 
his  resolution.  On  arriving  at  the  steamboat  on  his  way  to 
Canada,  he  there  saw  my  father,  who  was,  as  he  conjectured, 
going  to  his  country-seat  at  Hyde  Park.  He  reproached  him- 
self for  his  erroneous  decision,  and  ordered  his  baggage  back  to 
the  hotel,  to  await  the  return  of  Dr.  Hosack  to  the  city,  his 
winter  residence.  He  called  immediately  at  the  house  to  ascer- 
tain when  he  might  be  expected,  and  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  in  town  in  a  day  or  two.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  called,  and  was  happy  in  now  finding  him  at  home.     He 

said  his  name  was  P I ,  and  hoped  that  he  was  not 

altogether  forgotten.  He  recounted  most  of  the  incidents  as 
before  related  by  me,  and  then  went  on  to  state  that  he  was 
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thankful  that  he  could  not  impute  to  himself  any  crime  for 
leaving,  hut  was  discharged  for  sufficient  reason,  which  he  would 
not  now  mention,  Dr.  Hosack  appearing  to  have  forgotten  it. 
He  was  quite  distressed  to  find  that  he  was  not  recognized^  and 
said  he  was  sure  the  Doctor's  children  would  remember  him.  I 
happened  to  be  at  my  father's  house  at  the  time,  and  was  asked 
by  him  if  I  had  ever  known  such  a  person,  giving  his  name. 
I  answered  affirmatively,  and  at  his  request  accompanied  him 
to  his  library,  and  there  saw  a  tall  stately  gentleman,  whom  I 
recogniied  as  the  individual  spoken  of.  He  was  quite  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  and  then  continued  to  relate  the  further  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  After  leaving  New  York,  he  said  he 
had  experienced  many  hardships  and  privations,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interest  taken  in  him  by  a  kind-hearted  clergyman 
in  Canada,  he  would  have  been  lost  forever.  While  under  his 
roof,  he  was  awakened  to  more  serious  reflections,  and  by  dili- 
gent application  and  perseverance  was  prepared  for  the  ministry, 
and  upon^  returning  to  England,  was  there  ordained.  His 
father,  in  his  absence,  had  died,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found 
he  had  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  After  a  little  further  con- 
versation he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  us,  and  departed  to  fulfil 
his  mission.  This  little  incident,  so  full  of  interest,  shows  bene- 
volence of  heart  and  kindness ;  while  it  is  creditable  to  the  re- 
cipient, it  tells  well  for  the  religious  feelings  which  prompted  him 
80  to  humble  himself. 

After  the  death  of  my  mother,  my  father  was  again  married 
to  Magdalena,  widow  of  Henry  A.  Coster,  a  lady  much  esteemed 
for  her  amiable  and  excellent  qualities. 

Some  time  after  thb  event  my  father  retired  from  the  profes- 
•HMH,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  agriculture  and 
roral  life. 

It  18  an  old  saying  that  ^^  profeesioDal  men  live  well,  work 
lMurd»  and  die  peor/*  As  a  general  rale,  it  would  seem  to  be 
>  alike  to  law,  physie,  and  divinity.  If  an 
Hafteds  tlie  iftdivkkal  thus  favored  facilities 
a  SMMid  Ida  Ida  old  assoeiales  and  friends, 
elrmled  penlioii  he  nalwally  assumes 
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in  the  community  generally.  He  lives  to  enjoy,  in  a  retrospec- 
tive view,  bis  past  well-spent  life,  honored  and  revered  before 
retiring  from  this  world.  If  constant  occupation  have  prevented 
him  from  disseminating  the  knowledge  acquired  by  experience, 
an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  him  of  doing  justice  to  himself 
by  furnishing  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  labors. 

Dr.  Hosack,  after  a  life  of  nearly  fifty  years  spent  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  retired  to  his 
beautiful  residence  at  Hyde  Park,  Duchess  County,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  passed  his  remaining  years, 
devoting  himself  to  agriculture  in  all  its  various  departments. 
He  carried  with  him  the  same  ardor  and  zeal  which  had  been 
so  characteristic  of  him  in  his  professional  career.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  country  many  of  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  which  he  imported  at  great  expense  from 
abroad.  The  grounds  were  cultivated  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  the  most  esteemed  fruits  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  country  were  made  to  thrive  in  the  greatest  luxury  possible. 
His  extensive  farm  was  indeed  a  model  one,  and  from  its  wide- 
spread reputation  attracted  many  strangers  from  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  to  visit  it.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  were  arranged  with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  are  thus 
described  by  some  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  writ- 
ten travels  in  this  country.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Scotland, 
says :  "  The  splendid  terrace  over  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
beautiful  rivers,  admired  the  more  the  oftener  seen,  renders 
Hyde  Park,  as  I  think,  the  most  enviable  of  all  the  desirable 
situations  on  the  river.  The  grounds  are  very  charming,  and 
the  views  from  them  very  picturesque  and  striking,  in  which 
the  Gatskill  Mountains  form  a  bold  and  remarkable  feature." 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  work  on  this  country,  ob- 
serves :  ^^  I  felt  that  the  possession  of  such  a  place  ought  to 
make  a  man  devout,  if  any  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  can  do 
so.  To  hold  in  one's  hand  that  which  melts  all  strangers' 
hearts,  is  to  be  a  steward  in  a  very  serious  sense  of  the  term. 
Most  liberally  did  Dr.  Hosack  dispense  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment he  possessed.     Hospitality  is  inseparably  connected  with 
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his  name  in  the  minds  of  all  irho  ever  heard  it,  and  it  was 
hospitality  of  the  heartiest  and  most  gladsome  kind.  Dr. 
Hosack  had  a  good  library,  I  believe  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  the  country;  some  good  pictures,  and  botanical 
and  mineralogical  cabinets  of  value.  Dr.  Hosack  drove  me 
around  his  estate,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road, 
the  farm  on  one  side,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  other. 
The  conservatory  is  remarkable  for  America,  and  the  flower 
garden  all  that  can  be  made  under  present  circumstances ;  but 
the  neighboring  country  people  have  no  idea  of  a  gentleman's 
pleasure  in  his  garden,  and  of  respecting  it.  On  occasions  of 
weddings  and  other  festivities,  the  villagers  come  up  into  the 
Hyde  Park  grounds  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  persons  who 
would  not  dream  of  any  other  mode  of  theft,  pull  up  rare 
plants  as  they  would  wild  flowers  in  the  woods,  and  carry  them 
away.  Dr.  Hosack  would  frequently  see  some  flower  that  he 
had  brought  with  much  pains  from  Europe,  flourishing  in  some 
garden  of  the  village  below.  As  soon  as  he  explained  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  plant  would  be  restored  with  all  zeal 
and  care;  but  the  losses  were  so  frequent  and  provoking  as 
greatly  to  moderate  his  horticultural  enthusiasm. 

'^  We  passed  through  the  poultry-yard,  where  the  congrega- 
tion of  fowls  exceeded  in  number  and  bustle  any  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  drove  round  his  kitchen-garden  too,  where  he 
had  taken  pains  to  grow  every  kind  of  vegetable  which  will 
flourish  in  that  climate.  Then  crossing  the  road,  after  paying 
our  respects  to  his  dairy  of  fine  cows,  we  drove  through  the 
orchard,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  sweet  river  views  on 
our  way  home.  There  we  sat,  in  the  pavilion,  and  he  told  me 
much  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  showed  me  his  own  life  of  Clin- 
ton, a  copy  of  which,  he  said,  should  await  me  on  my  return 
to  New  York.  When  that  time  came  he  was  no  more ;  but  his 
promiae  was  kindly  borne  in  mind  by  his  lady,  from  whose 
-Msited  the  valued  legacy." 

K^^iljiilloiit  the  author  of  the  <<  Peninsular  Cam- 
''Qyiil  Thernton/'  &o.  &e.,  also  makes  mention  of 
kiktkf  ud  thus  expresses  himself: — 
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^^  I  accepted  the  very  kind  and  pressing  invitation  of  Dr. 
Hosack  to  visit  bim  at  his  country-seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  The  various  works  of  this  gentleman  have  rendered 
his  name  well  known  in  Europe,  and  procured  his  admission  to 
the  most  eminent  philosophical  institutions  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed,  as  a  physician, 
the  first  practice  in  New  York,  and  has  recently  retired  from 
the  toilsome  labors  of  his  profession,  with  the  warm  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  I  reached  Hyde  Park  in  a  heavy  snow- 
storm ;  but  the  following  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful. 
The  snow,  except  in  places  where  the  wind  had  drifted  it  into 
wreaths,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and,  after  breakfast,  I  was 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  my  worthy  host  to  examine  his 
domain,  which  was  really  very  beautiful  and  extensive.  No- 
thing could  be  finer  than  the  situation  of  the  house.  It  stands 
upon  a  lofty  terrace  overhanging  the  Hudson,  whose  noble 
stream  lends  richness  and  grandeur  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape  ;  below,  its  waters  are  seen  to 
approach  from  a  country  finely  variegated,  but  unmarked  by 
any  peculiar  boldness  of  feature;  above,  it  is  lost  among  a 
range  of  rocky  and  woody  eminences,  of  highly  picturesque 
outline.  In  one  direction  alone,  however,  is  the  prospect  very 
extensive ;  and  in  that — the  northwest — the  Catskill  Mountains, 
sending  their  bald  and  rugged  summits  far  up  into  the  sky, 
form  a  glorious  framework  for  the  picture. 

'^  Dr.  Hosack  was  a  farmer,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
laudable  but  expensive  amusement  of  improving  his  estate. 
He  had  imported  sheep  and  cattle  from  England,  of  the  most 
improved  breeds,  and,  in  this  respect,  promised  to  be  a  bene- 
factor to  his  neighborhood.  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer,  and 
found  the  Doctor  sagacious  about  long  horns  and  short  legs  in 
a  degree  which  impressed  me  with  a  due  consciousness  of  my 
ignorance.  The  farm-oflSces  were  extensive  and  well  arranged, 
and  contained  some  excellent  horses. 

**  I  visited  Hyde  Park  again  in  the  month  of  June.  I  now 
beheld  its  fine  scenery  adorned  by  the  richest  luxuriance  of 
verdure.    Poet  or  painter  could  desire  nothing  more  beautiful. 
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There  are  several  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  tenanted  by  very 
agreeable  families,  and  had  it  been  necessary  to  eat  lotus  in 
the  United  States,  I  should  certainly  have  selected  Hyde  Park 
as  the  scene  of  my  repast." 

After  such  flattering  descriptions  of  my  father's  home,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  life  vfM  now  one  of  continued  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness.  His  habit  of  early  rising,  which,  during 
his  professional  career,  had  been  acquired  from  the  necessity  of 
toil  and  labor,  now  became  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  The 
song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  sweet  perfume  of 
flowers  springing  into  renewed  life  before  the  rising  sun,  and 
gentle  breezes  of  the  mom,  while  it  delighted  the  senses,  could 
not  fail  to  exert  a  benign  influence  upon  a  mind  so  well  stored 
and  fully  prepared  to  admire 

"  Natare,  for  Nature's  sake  alone." 

To  him  it  was  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  one  which  he  en- 
joyed to  its  fullest  extent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Dr.  Hosack  removed  as  usual  with 
his  family  to  his  city  residence,  and  a  few  weeks  after  was 
seized  with  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  existence.  On 
Friday  morning,  the  18th  December,  1835,  he  rose  as  usual  in 
his  wonted  good  health.  After  breakfast,  he  made  one  or  two 
calls  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. On  his  return  home,  he  found  he  was  paralyzed  in  his 
right  arm.  Upon  entering  his  parlor,  he  calmly  signified  by 
signs,  as  his  speech  was  confused,  his  actual  condition  to  some 
members  of  his  family.  I  was  immediately  sent  for :  perceiving 
his  situation,  and  in  obedience  to  his  request,  I  took  from  him 
eighteen  ounces  of  blood,  and  directed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for 
him  in  the  same  room.  His  symptoms  increased,  his  articula- 
tion became  more  indistinct,  and  finally  unconsciousness  and 
stupor  came  ov«r  him ;  tlie  usual  treatment  in  such  cases  was 
pur  bol»     He  lingered  in  this  state  until 

^  wlmi  he  ceased  to  live,  expiring 

4idid  by  his  affectionate  and 
ittiiiied  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
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Some  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  his  last  illness,  my 
father  in  conversation  with  me,  said  to  me  that  he  had  a  con- 
viction that  he  would  either  be  attacked  with  apoplexy  or  para- 
lysis, and  that  the  period  was  not  far  distant,  and  that  the 
attack  would  be  on  the  right  side.  So  confirmed  was  he  in  this 
belief  that  he  told  me  he  intended  to  practise  writing  with  his 
left  hand,  in  order  that  he  might  make  known  his  wishes  in 
such  an  event.  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  when  in 
his  study,  he  handed  me  a  note  from  a  friend,  which  he  said 
had  been  written  with  his  left  hand,  he  being  paralyzed :  he 
then  made  an  attempt  himself.  The  subject  being  a  painful  one 
to  me,  I  discouraged  further  discussion  of  it.  He  continued  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  fatal  disease  was  hovering  over 
him,  and  acting  under  this  impression,  he  stopped  at  the  jewel- 
ler's, and  ordered  several  rings  with  his  hair  set  in  them,  which 
he  presented  to  his  children.  I  never  could  discern  a  reason 
for  his  adopting  such  a  belief,  as  he  appeared  to  me  as  well  as 
I  had  ever  known  him.  The  conviction  that  death  was  so  near 
did  not  disturb  his  tranquil  mind,  or  affect  his  spirits  in  the 
least.  He  received  every  attention  during  his  illness  from  his 
professional  friends,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  Dr.  W.  J.  Macneven, 
Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  and  Dr.  George  Wilkes,  who  in 
his  devotion  and  kindness  seldom  left  his  bedside. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  December. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Grace  Church,,  where  the  Episcopal 
service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  read  by  bis  friend  and 
former  pupil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  who,  upon  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of  his 
death,  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
last  ceremonies  over  the  remains  of  his  late  preceptor.  His 
body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  the  Marble  Cemetery 
in  Second  Street. 

Dr.  Hosack  was  educated  a  Presbyterian,  his  parents  being 
members  of  that  church.  His  children  were  also  christened  in 
that  faith,  but  afterwards  he  was  induced  to  give  the  preference 
to  that  of  the  Episcopal  service,  and  though  not  a  comoiunicant, 
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he  observed  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  was  a  regular  atten- 
dant apon  church  until  his  death. 

His  death  was  noticed  at  the  time  by  all  the  journals  of  the 
day,  with  appropriate  and  eulogistic  remarks.  I  will  offer  no 
apology  for  transcribing  a  few  lines  which  appeared  in  the 
**  National  Intelligencer,"  communicated  by  one  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  a  resident  in  his  family,  and  who  now,  like  him- 
self, slumbers  in  the  grave. 

^*  The  death  of  Dr.  Hosack  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional berearement  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  indeed  to  our 
country,  as  few  men  have  contributed  more  than  he  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  general  encouragement  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  His  regular  and  methodical  industry,  and  his  kind 
though  decided  deportment,  which  immediately  inspired  confi- 
dence in  those  who  had  not  previously  tested  his  skill,  raised 
him  early  in  life  to  eminence  and  fortune ;  and  he  employed  the 
advantages  thus  honorably  acquired  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
them  beneficial  to  the  whole  community.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  generous  disposition  and  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures, 
his  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  refinement. 

**  There  the  polished  European  met  with  a  society  not  inferior 
in  accomplishment  or  elegance  to  any  which  he  had  left  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  most  humble  individual,  who  had  any 
daim  to  notice,  from  his  efforts  in  the  advancem^it  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  received  a  welcome,  and 
firequently  found  a  friend.  To  his  example  and  his  judicious 
aid,  many,  if  not  all  of  the  scientific  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  New  York  owe  their  origin  and  success.  He  devoted  his 
time  to  them,  he  gave  them  funds,  and  he  distributed  among 
them  precious  collections  of  books  and  of  objects  in  the  various 
departments  of  natural  history,  in  the  formation  of  which  he 
had  spent  yean,  and  from  which  he  could  not  have  separated 
Umaelf  witlnrnt  rtgrtt^  in  order  that  they  might  thus  be  rm- 
4md  Mre  acecasiUe  to  the  public.'* 

Mi  |kNinit»  as  or^giBally  designed  by  me,  is  now  complete, 
i  eMieavoied  to  plaee  iqpoa  the  canvas  every  trait  that 
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might  tend  to  illustrate  the  man.  How  far  I  have  succeeded 
in  depicting  the  true  features  of  his  character,  must  be  left  for 
those  to  determine  who  knew  him  well  and  appreciated  his 
worth.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  his  intimate  friends  and  for- 
mer pupils,  like  himself,  have  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
common  to  us  all ;  yet  many  still  remain  who  enjoyed  his  society, 
and  who  can  bear  testimony  to  his  talents  and  virtues ;  to  them 
this  short  memoir  may  prove  interesting. 

Alsxander  Eddy  Hosack,  M.D, 
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THOMAS  C.  JAMES. 

1766—1885. 

Bt  the  rule  that  ^'  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report/'  are  to 
be  thought  of,  honored,  imitated,  Dr.  James  may  claim  a  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  posterity,  as  he  certainly  was  held  in 
veneration  and  esteem  by  hb  contemporaries. 

Perfect  in  his  bodily  proportions,  dignified  in  his  carriage, 
possessing  features  of  the  purest  style  of  manly  beauty,  from 
which  radiated  not  only  the  expression  of  a  highly  gifted  intel- 
lect, but  the  manifestations  also  of  a  kindly,  generous,  noble 
hearty  he  ever  arrested  the  attention  of  the  passing  stranger  as 
a  citiien  worthy  of  honor ;  while  those  who  knew  him  most  inti- 
mately priied  him  most  highly,  and  found  each  added  year 
of  acquaintance,  and  every  opportunity  for  more  close  and 
Bearching  investigation  of  his  character,  to  give  additional  assu- 
rance that  he  was  one  whose  ingenuous  nature  had  survived  its 
contact  with  the  world,  and  whose  guileless  truthfulness  justi- 
fied the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him  by  the  entire 
community  in  which  he  dwelt. 

The  paternal  ancestry  of  Dr.  James  was  Welsh.  A  band  of 
earnest,  honest,  Christian  men,  followers  of  George  Fox,  em- 
braced the  offiers  of  perfect  toleration  made  by  William  Penn, 
and,  making  large  purchases  of  land  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
aylvania,  migrated  with  their  families  to  the  yet  unexplored 
wilderness,  to  establish  there,  amid  the  privations  incident  to 
the  New  World,  homes  in  which  their  posterity  might  hold  in 
peace,  principles  which  in  the  Old  World  shut  them  out  from 
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privileges  T^hich  they  valued  only  less  than  their  sense  of  duty 
to  Ood.  Agriculturists  in  the  Old  World,  they  retained  their 
fondness  for  the  same  pursuits  in  the  New ;  and  a  belt  of  oat- 
lying  townships,  to  which  they  lovingly  gave  the  familiar  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Prinqipality  from  which  they  seve* 
rally  came,  still  surround  Philadelphia,  and  transmit  to  succeed* 
ing  generations  the  evidence  of  the  source  from  whence  their 
fathers  sprang.  From  this  stock  arose  the  James,  Gadwala- 
der,  Lloyd,  and  other  families,  associated  in  each  generaticm 
with  the  best  society  of  Philadelphia,  and  furnishing  to  each 
the  medical  men,  who  discharged  with  fidelity  the  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

To  this  stock  belonged  Abel  James,  the  father  of  Dr.  James. 
Settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  an  active  and  successful 
merchant,  one  of  the  number  of  those  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  give  to  the  mercantile  character  of  the  city  a  position  which 
certainly  has  never  been  excelled.  Enterprising  in  their  under- 
takings, zealous  in  their  efforts,  honest  in  their  principleSi 
highminded  and  honorable  in  their  transactions,  they  earned 
for  themselves  a  name,  which  was  adorned  by  a  modest  and 
simple  deportment,  and  a  liberal  and  generous  style  of  living, 
appropriate  to  the  ample  fortunes  which  were  the  fruit  of  their 
industry.  The  substantial  city  residences,  and  spacious  country 
mansions  now  swallowed  up  by  the  ever-increasing  growth  of  the 
city,  were  not  the  only  tokens  of  their  taste.  The  choicest  edi- 
tions of  the  best  authors  of  the  period  were  imported  freely,  with 
the  more  bulky  cargoes  of  the  ships  which  crowded  the  wharv60| 
and  found  among  them  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  James  had  collected 
what,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  thought  a  handsome  pri- 
vate library  even  in  the  mother  country ;  thus  proving  the  pod- 
session  on  his  own  part  of  an  elevated  and  refined  taste,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  children,  together  with  the  appliances  for 
its  cultivation.  Holding  the  first  rank  among  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia,  he  cheerfully  united  with  his  fellow-citizens  in 
the  patriotic  determination  to  sacrifice  their  present  interests 
by  resisting  the  encroachments  on  their  liberties  as  Englishmen^ 
made  by  the  government  of  the  day ;  and  met  the  attempt  at 
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^  taxadoii  vitlioBt  reivcsentrntioo'*  bx  the  agrecnefit  to  alistaim 
bom  the  impcstilioii  ol  the  prodacts  of  tlie  indnstiT  of  En^ 
laad.  When  the  straggle  tor  IndepeBdenoe  took  phee.  of  r^ 
siilaiice  to  of^ncaaon,  Mr.  James  vhhdrev  from  the  citj  to  am 
estate  in  tlie  vieEnitj  bdongfig  to  his  vife ;  vhere,  accor^ng 
to eootempwaneoos  testhaoBTy  ^he  foand  eaqdormciit  fcM-  half 
the  Tillage  of  Fiankfofd  in  rebuilding  the  fuailj-eeat,  where  he 
kept  opea  hosse  and  a  plentifal  table,  at  which  the  triTellcr 
was  hoqiitablT  entertained,  while  the  wandering  beggar  freelr 
partook  with  the  serranta."  One  of  the  popalar  legends  of  the 
Berohtiooary  War  rdates,  that  at  the  janelare  when  the  for- 
tanes  of  our  oomitrj  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  Federal  trea- 
amy  exhaosled,  and  Washington,  with  a  handfal  of  men  whose 
term  of  serriee  had  expired,  was  condocting  his  master^  retreat 
dooagh  New  Jersey  bef<»e  the  forces  of  Lord  Howe,  he  vp- 
pealed  to  Congress  for  a  eertain  snm  of  hard  monej,  which  was 
abaolvtelT  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  armj.  Bobcrt  Mar- 
ria,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Imanee,  meeting 
Mr.  James  in  the  street,  was  asked  bj  him,  ''What  news^*'  to 
whidi  he  replied,^  The  news  is  that  I  am  in  immediate  want  of 
a  smn  of  hard  monej,  and  that  joa  are  the  man  who  most  pro- 
it  fu-  me ;  jonr  seiaiilj  to  be  mr  note  o(  hand  and  mr 
Though  a  ^Friend''  and  non<ombatant,  Mr.  James 
at  once  did  what  scared j  anr  other  conid  hare  done,  adraneed 
the  mon^  and  reliered  the  embarrassment  of  the  eoantrr. 

The  friend  (rf*  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Fhiloai^diical  Sodetj,  he  was  among  the  earfiest  and  most 
prominent  fffooMKers  of  the  manj  tforts  for  the  improrement 
of  the  proriaee  which  had  their  origin  at  that  earl j  period.  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  Prorindai  Assembhr,  and  as  snch  was 
appointed  on  a  eoaunittee  to  examine  the  poasibiiitj  of  a  pro- 
ject to  establish  a  commercial  connection  widi  the  northwca- 
tcm  eonntrj  by  the  mediam  ol  a  canal  to  anite  the  waters  of 
the  Western  Lakes  with  those  rf  the  Ddaware  and  Schirrlkin ; 
while  the  esnativeliim  of  bribes,  fighthonscs,  and  otho' means 
iff  inaHliig  ^  fcrilitipa  of  aeeess  to  the  dtj,  in  whidi  he 
i^ailim  iHtenii^  proved  his  enlarged  and  fibcral  riews. 
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Such  was  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Dr.  James.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Chalkley,  widely  known  as  an  emi- 
nent member  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Through 
both  father  and  mother  he  inherited  an  honorable  name,  and 
from  them  he  received  an  education  and  training  in  conformitjf 
with  the  principles  which  governed  their  own  actions. 

Thomas  C.  James  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1766, 
being  thus  nearly  the  coeval  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  Caspar 
Wistar.  Like  him  he  received  a  good  classical  education  at  the 
*^  Friends'  School,"  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Robert  Proud, 
the  historian.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his  parents  to  provide 
him  with  the  most  ample  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
powers,  and  he  chose  the  medical  profession  as  that  which 
presented  both  a  strong  incentive  to  intellectual  culture,  and 
the  widest  field  for  the  application  of  philanthropic  energy. 
Having  completed  his  scholastic  course  he  commenced  his  me* 
dical  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  him- 
self a  pupil  and  friend  of  Linnasus,  and  then  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
had  been  the  intention  of  his  father,  and  his  own  hope,  that 
he  should  prosecute  his  studies  still  further  in  the  schools  of 
Europe ;  but  the  proverbial  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  falling 
ever  with  most  force  upon  the  most  enterprising  in  the  pursuit 
of  business,  prostrated  the  fortunes  of  his  father ;  while  his 
mother,  with  a  high  feeling  of  honor,  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  preserve  the  reputation  of  her  husband  for  integrity, 
threw  her  own  patrimony,  which  was  handsome,  into  the  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  his  indebtedness.  Young  James  thus  found 
himself  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  called  to  imitate  the 
virtues,  and  illustrate  the  principles  which  had  been  instilled  into 
his  childhood.  The  dissipation  of  his  cherished  hope  only  stimu- 
lated him  to  increased  exertion.  Instead  of  abandoning  his  plan 
for  enlarging  the  stores  of  preparation,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  in  the  year  1787,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  accepting  the  posiUon 
of  surgeon  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Canton,  with  which  port 
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i  ^  n^diaiits  of  PhDaddpldm  at  dial  pmod  earned  on  a  large 

and  htcradTe  trade,  ke,  b j  a  jv^ckmis  m^cantOe  adrentiire, 
secared  the  means  fiw  the  aceoiapfahment  of  hb  dioished 
mh, — to  proseeate  sdSL  farther  his  xiedical  studies:  while  he 
aft  the  same  time  vas  promoting  the  same  resolt  br  the  <yppor- 
tanitj  thus  aflbrded  for  obaerration  of  foreign  cfimtes  and  man- 
ners, as  weU  as  bj  the  erpcrience  of  the  year's  {Mikctiee  oi  his 
profession.  With  the  means  thns  acqmred,  he  repaired  to 
London  abont  the  jear  1791^  where  he  fonnd  hb  fellow-towns- 
man.  Dr.  Phjsi^  parsmng  his  stadies  as  a  pnpil  of  John 
Hnnter,  at  St.  George's  Ho^taL 

Dr.  James  oitned  himsdf  as  a  piqpO  in  a  Ijing-in  hospiftal, 
nnder  die  care  oi  Dr.  Qsbome  and  Dr.  J<din  Clark;  and  spent 
^  winter  of  1791-2  in  London,  in  the  stndj  of  hb  profession* 
wUle  he  ako  aTailed  himself  of  die  <q)portvutie8  for  eleiaiing 
social  into^oonrse  which  hb  paraitage  and  connection  pre- 
sented. The  following  winter  was  spent  in  attendance  npos 
the  eonises  of  the  UniTersitT  ot  Edinbnrgh,  thoi^gh  he  did  noc 
remain  to  take  a  degree.  Becnming  home,  he  reached  PUla- 
4t^«^  doiii^  die  snmmer  of  1793,  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  anxiedes,  responsihifities,  and  perib  of  the  fearfkl  pesti- 
knee  which,  in  the  antamn  of  that  Tear,  derastatcd  die  citj. 
A  handsome  piece  of  plate,  presented  to  him  br  the  Wel^ 
SocietT  of  Philadflphia,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  hb 
fiolhfiBl  s»Tio»  to  th^  coaoatrrmen  daring  that  tcnible  epi- 
demic^  ranains  in  hb  famfl j  to  perpetaate  the  iimtmbaace  of 
t  hb  moral  conrage  and  professional  ^ilL 

Wethnsfindhim&iriTlanndMdonhbTojageof  fife.   Tlwre 

ai^  few  things  more  important  to  die  yoM^  ipfinal  after  profe^ 

II  aoul  distinction^  than  the  knoirle^  of  Us  adaptation  to  &e 

one  or  die  other  of  the  sei^eral  paths  wUeh  Ke  open  before  him. 

BThe  phT»cian,  the  sm^geon,  and  d^  oietctiieiin  are  ei^aallT 
MB^<^  die  noble  bro&erhood  of  me&ine.    Batfor< 
[it»ji7r  ia  eidwr  fine,  tyfcisl  ^aafitiesof  mind  are 
Wa  hai«  iM  tkait  Dr.  Jamrn,  when  ia  Lmidon.  aTaikd 

iMBli^i  of  An  ofcmtiic  art>    ICdwiferj  had  haem 
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taught  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  traei  for  many  years,  by  Dr. 
Shippen,  and  more  than  one  of  the  older  physicians  was  spe- 
cially devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  practice.  The  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  community  had  not  yet,  however,  been  brought 
into  accordance  with  just  views  of  its  pre-eminent  importance. 
The  lives  of  mothers  and  infants,  and  the  happiness  of  hus- 
bands and  families,  were  too  frequently  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  a  spurious  modesty,  which  demanded  that  the  hour  of  the 
greatest  human  anguish,  and  that  in  which  is  concentrated  the 
sum  of  human  hope,  should  be  confided  to  the  care  and  control 
of  ignorance,  too  often  combined  with  meddlesome  and  pre- 
tentious charlatanism,  utterly  without  qualification  to  avert  evil 
or  afford  relief.  Dr.  Dunlap,  who  was  then  the  principal 
obstetric  practitioner,  though  especially  devoted  to  that  branch 
of  practice,  was  too  frequently  called  upon  only  when  nature 
had  failed,  and  ignorance  had  done  her  worst.  He  was,  more- 
over, getting  old.  No  man  could  have  been  found  with  higher 
qualifications  to  step  into  the  breach,  and  place  the  flag  of  the 
profession  triumphantly  on  the  high  ground  it  has  ever  since 
sustained  in  this  community  than  Dr.  James.  Bland  and  cour- 
teous in  his  manners,  refined  in  his  feelings,  and  delicate  in 
his  address,  he  carried  with  him  a  presence  which  inrited  the 
confidence  of  the  female  heart,  and  disarmed  the  repugnance  to 
receive  from  the  other  sex  the  assistance  which  may  be  needed 
in  the  hour  of  maternal  anguish,  which  innate  modesty  must 
always  feel.  His  patient  disposition  was  itself  supported  by 
the  intellectual  stores  which  he  had  accumulated,  and  which 
he  could  also  render  available  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of 
labor ;  while  the  tones  of  cheerful  encouragement  were  mingled 
with  expressions  of  sympathy,  which  at  once  soothed  the  fears 
and  excited  the  hopes  of  the  sufferer  and  her  friends. 

At  the  foundation  of  these  qualifications  were  others  still 
more  important.  He  was  calm  and  dignified,  and  had  that 
self-possession  which  can  legitimately  spring  only  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  devoted  himself  thoroughly  to  the 
study  of  his  art,  and  of  having,  with  untiring  assiduity,  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  had 
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been  accQiBakted  by  tbe  obsemtioii  mnd  tbought  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Tbe  extreme  aiodesly  of  Dr.  James  led  him  erer 
to  esteem  more  k^Ur  iku  be  should  hmve  done,  the  merits  of 
otibus  when  coatnsted  with  bis  own ;  bat  when  thrown  on  hb 
e«m  respott»btEtT,  mad  left  to  the  mctii^  of  his  own  scind,  his 
powers  were  mhriTs  eqwal  to  mn  j  emorgencr. 

Tb«s  qmEfied  for  the  post,  he  became  the  fomda-  of  the 
sdio<d  of  nddwiferr  in  this  oowntry.  Dr.  W.  ^ppen,  Jr.,  had» 
it  b  tme,  annmDj  ddrmed  a  few  lectures  cm  the  snbject^  in 
connection  with  his  conne  cm  anatomj;  and,  so  carlj  as  1797, 
Dr«  W.  P.  Dewees  bad  made  an  nnsneoessfnl  attempt  to  defirer 
a  priTate  course  of  lectmes  on  the  saiK  luran^  It  was  not, 
bowerar,  till  af^  nearlj  ten  jears'  {Mractice  that  Dr.  James,  in 
conjnnction  with  Dr.  Chnrdi,  deliTered  a  complete  coarse  of 
lectmes  cm  the  science  of  midwiferr,  oonnectn^  with  ii  practi- 
cal lessons  on  the  art.  In  order  to  aeeompfish  this  object,  he 
piocnred  die  establishment  of  the  lTing4n  dqnrtment  in  the 
hospital  of  the  CitT  Ahnshonse,  accepting  the  onerons  dmtj  of 
attendance  npon  it,  and  admitted  die  stulents  who  attended 
bis  lectnres^  in  snb-dasses  oi  three^  to  be  prsent  at  encb 
accontbement.  So  aasidaons  was  Dr.  James  in  ^  prosecwdoii 
of  tUs  andevtakx^«  that  he  bad  no  sooner  closed  Ae  first 
on  the  Si  of  March,  1S03L  than  be  entered  ^wm  a 
on  the  lOcb  of  the  same  menth.  Daring 
jeais^  be  contxnaed  to  defirer  two  toaisua  aanaallx. 
On'tbe  denib  of  bis  fii^  associate.  Dr.  <^arcL  be  find  a 
lieah  ilRiacie  with  one  who  was  destined  to  aa  eminence  as 
kfkr  in  another  branch,  as  Dr.  James  bad  acqmred  ia  obstec- 
iies;and  who  eren  then  afbrdednamistakable  evidence  of  the 
abiiitj  and  eloqaence  which  pbced  him  anhseyendr,  as  Pko^ 
feasor  cf  Practice,  in  the  firont  rank  of  Americaa  teachers^ 
Dr.  Xadmaiel  Cliif  la  was^  daiiag  sereral  Teais,  the  able  a&d 
of  Dr.  James,  ia  the  defiTery  of  his 
^  of  lecftmros,  and  omitrihtted  largdr  to  prv^oaoce  the  < 
;of  thejistTlsimf  of  mjdwifenr  to  aaad  on  Ae 
il  Bidi  ^  tdwr  btandMS  of  the  mc&al 

JnAtbaed  to  Dr. 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen,  who  held  the  chair  of  mid- 
wifery in  connection  with  that  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Wistar,  who 
had  during  many  years  been  Adjunct  Professor,  was  elected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  University  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  midwifery,  and  the  necessity  that 
it  should  receive  more  attention  from  the  students  than  it 
would  while  it  held  a  secondary  rank,  and  was  kept  in  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  anatomy,  Dr.  Wistar  communicated  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  his  views  on  the  subject,  and 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  midwifery  into 
a  separate  chair.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
two  more  years,  with  courses  necessarily  imperfect,  that  the 
Board  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and  created  a  distinct  pro- 
fessorship of  midwifery.  To  this  Dr.  James  was  appointed, 
with  Dr.  Chapman  as  assistant  professor.  Even  then,  however, 
so  gradual  is  the  advance  of  light,  the  attendance  upon  these 
lectures  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  students,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  diligent  and  faithful  teaching  of  James,  and 
the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Chapman,  though  they  were  not 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  their  knowledge  on 
this  subject  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Finally,  in  the  year  1813,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  who  had  held  the  Chair  of  Practice,  Dr.  Barton, 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  was  advanced  to  the  vacant  chair, 
while  Dr.  Chapman  was  elected  to  that  of  materia  medica,  and 
midwifery  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  chairs, 
with  Dr.  James  as  the  sole  incumbent.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  the  maturity  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  power.  His 
personal  appearance  was  highly  attractive,  his  knowledge  of  his 
subject  as  great  as  that  of  any  contemporary,  and  it  was  his 
privilege  to  sustain  fully  the  honor  of  the  post  assigned  to  him. 
His  lectures  were  the  product  of  careful  study  and  diligent 
preparation.  They  contained  an  accurate  analysis  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  labors  of 
Smellie,  and  Denman,  and  Burns,  and  Baudelocque,  combined 
with  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  large  experience. 
His  manner  of  delivery  was  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  the 
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ehmncter  of  the  man.  There  was  a  quiet,  nnostentatioos  sim- 
plicitj,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  student  and  com- 
manded hb  respect.  Having  thus  secured,  by  long-contmned, 
patient,  and  jndidons  effort,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  raliie 
of  obstetric  science.  Dr.  James  continued,  daring  more  than 
ten  years,  annually  to  interest,  as  well  as  to  instruct,  the  large 
and  steadUy  increasing  classes  which  frequented  the  halls  of 
the  Unirersity  of  PennsylTania. 

J  But  about  the  year  1825,  the  result  of  uninterrupted  mental 

and  bodily  exertion,  pursued  by  night  and  by  day  with  little 
intermission,  b^an  to  be  manifest.  There  was  first  a  mere 
tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm.  This  soon  extended  to 
At  body  generally ;  and  finally  so  impaired  his  utterance,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  fill  with  his  Toice  the  amphi- 
theatre in  which  he  lectured.  Unwilling  that  the  large  classes 
of  students  which  then  frequented  the  UniTersity  course  should 
suffer  any  injury  from  his  failing  strength.  Dr.  James  made 
application  to  the  trustees  to  appoint  an  assistant;  and  Dr.  W. 
P.  Dewecs,  who  had  become  possessed  of  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  on  midwifny  in  the  Medical  Institute  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chapman,  was  app<Hnted  by  them  to  that 

I  Upon  him  Dr.  James  gradually  derolred  the  duties  and 

T  hoMNTS  of  the  diair,  dividing  with  him  the  emolum«iits,  until,  in 

I  the  year  18S4,  he  resigned  the  professorship,  firom  a  couTictioii 

I  that  his  failing  powers  were  inadequate  to  the  toik  and  duties 

vhidi  were  inseparable  from  it.  The  prirate  practice  of  Dr. 
James  had  long  been  large  and  select,  and  it  could  not  be  bat 
that  his  patioits  were  warmly  and  derotcdly  attached  to  him. 
The  same  motives  which  induced  him  to  resign  hb  public  duties^ 
impelled  lam  now  ako  to  curtail  his  {Mractice.  He  had  been,  first 
as  physician  and  then  as  obstetrician,  one  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  PtfUksyhrania  Ho^tal  during  twenty-fire  years.  It  was  my 
prtTikga,  aa  resident  physiciaA,  during  the  years  1S25,  ISfld, 
E^  %a  a^joy  ilie  advantage  of  serring  in  the  lying^n  de- 
ni  «l«rftMeaiew    Most  Cuthful  and  assiduow  was  lie 

y  af  Mi  dntica  t»  iW  poor  inmates  of  iW  wnrd. 
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He  well  merited  the  encomium  of  the  Board,  who,  in  accepting 
his  resignation,  tendered  him  ^*  their  acknowledgment  for  his 
long,  faithful,  and  useful  labors ;  and  assured  him  of  their  cor- 
dial regard  and  best  wishes." 

Dr.  James  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  which  had  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  advancement  of  medical  science ;  and 
after  having  served  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  in 
various  official  relations,  he  was  elected  president  of  that  body 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Parke,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
To  that  body  he  made  occasionally  verbal  and  written  commu- 
nications on  subjects  which  were  always  interesting  and  in- 
structive. He  was  also  associated  with  Drs.  Hewson,  Parrish, 
and  Otto,  as  editor  of  the  "  Eclectic  Repertory,"  which,  during 
eleven  years,  disseminated  among  the  medical  men  of  this 
country  important  abstracts  from  foreign  journals  and  books, 
then  not  accessible  as  now,  while  original  papers  on  practical 
subjects  were  also  added  to  the  stores  thus  culled  from  other 
sources.  The  modest  estimate  of  his  powers,  which  was  a 
strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  Dr.  James,  caused  him  to 
shrink  from  a  large  responsibility  as  a  medical  writer,  and  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  as  a  text-book  of  his  course  of  lectures  the 
work  of  Dr.  Burns,  to  the  American  editions  of  which  he  added 
many  valuable  notes,  the  expression  of  his  own  views  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  author. 

Almost  every  young  man  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  in- 
tellect has,  at  some  period  of  his  career,  ventured  either  more 
or  less  into  the  field  of  literature.  It  was  so  with  Dr.  James, 
and  a  select  circle  of  his  youthful  associates.  Minor  poems 
and  fugitive  essays  were  published  by  him  anonymously  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day.  They  served  to  beguile  the  hours  of 
youth,  and  to  confer  on  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  literary 
acquirements.  The  same  tastes  and  dispositions  were  marked 
features  in  his  character  through  life.  He  was  always  fond 
of  reading,  and  sought  his  relaxation  in  the  companionship 
of  books  rather  than  in  the  social  circle,  from  which  he  was 
too  much  inclined  to  withdraw  himself. 

He  thus  maintained  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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classics,  was  a  good  German  and  French  scholar,  and  entered 
with  the  zest  of  congenial  taste  into  the  frequent  perusal  of  the 
works  of  the  best  English  writers  of  his  own  day  as  well  as  of  the 
past.  Botany  was  a  favorite  subject  of  study,  to  which  he  invited 
others  by  his  precept  and  example.  In  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  he  took  especial  interest,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence, and  almost  entirely  by  his  fostering  care,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  was  organized,  with  the  design  of 
gathering  the  scattered  fragments  of  local  history  before  they 
should  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  his  private  personal  relations,  Dr.  James  was  signally 
blessed.  At  an  early  period  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  a 
lady  in  every  way  adapted  to  make  happy  that  home  to  which 
he  ever  retired  as  the  centre  of  his  delights  and  the  focus  of 
his  affections.  She  was  permitted  to  minister  to  his  happiness 
and  comfort  during  a  period  more  prolonged  than  is  generally 
allotted  to  this  hallowed  relation,  and  survived  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  July,  1835,  after  he  had  been  several 
years  withdrawn  from  any  active  participation  either  in  the 
duties  of  the  medical  profession  or  the  more  general  interests 
of  life. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  few  to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of 
the  affectionate  respect  of  the  community  in  which  they  have 
dwelt ;  of  none  to  sustain  a  more  enviable  reputation.  To  him 
might,  with  more  propriety  than  to  almost  any  other,  be  con- 
ceded the  possession  of  the  '^  virtue  repuUce^  nescia  %ordidce^*'  of 
which  it  is  said  by  the  poet,  "  intaminatU  fulget  honoribus.** 

There  are  certain  important  relations  of  man  which  are  too 
sacred  to  be  subjected  needlessly  to  the  careless  gaze  of  mere 
idle  curiosity,  or  the  ruthless  investigation  of  prying  imperti- 
nence, which  may  yet  be  exhibited  on  suitable  occasions  without 
any  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  or  offence  to  the  feelings 
of  surviving  friends. 

The  false  assertion  that  medical  men  are  prone  to  infidelity, 
has  been  so  often  reiterated  that  it  has  passed  into  almost  ax- 
iomatic acceptance.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  calumny. 
The  loftiest  men  in  our  profession  have  been  as  prominent  for 
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their  piety  as  they  have  been  distingnished  by  their  intelligence, 
ability,  and  professional  attainments.  An  array  of  names 
might  bo  presented,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  to  do  so,  carry- 
ing uninterruptedly,  through  each  successive  generation,  the 
stream  of  those  who  have  thus  honored  their  nature  by  render- 
ing honor  to  their  God.  It  is  no  violation  of  propriety  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  Dr.  James  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  Christian  man.  Having 
been  made  sensible,  by  personal  experience,  of  the  necessities 
of  his  nature,  he  investigated  carefully  the  relations  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  and  accepted,  with  the  full  assurance  of  in- 
telligent faith,  the  offers  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only  ground 
on  which  man  can  rest  his  acceptance  with  God.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  scrutinized  with  diligence  the  various  diver- 
sities which  mark  the  profession  of  this  faith,  and  recognizing 
the  common  foundation  of  them  all,  in  an  active  belief  in  the 
merits  of  a  divine  Saviour  and  the  atonement  of  the  Son 
of  God,  he  clung  to  this  as  his  own  hope  through  life ;  and 
most  truly  did  he  adorn  the  doctrine,  by  his  effort  to  imitate 
the  character  of  Christ.  It  would  be  impossible  to  catalogue 
and  arrange  his  virtues  for  display,  or  to  analyze  them  for  in- 
vestigation. They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  language  of  in- 
spiration. He  had  "his  fruit  unto  holiness."  His  philan- 
thropy was  extensive,  embracing  in  its  affections  all  the  various 
human  interests  which  claim  the  sympathy  of  man.  Yet  was 
it  limited  in  its  application  by  that  discretion  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  practical  value  to  what,  without  it,  becomes  a  mere 
fruitless  sentiment ;  or,  what  is  worse,  an  erratic  misapplica- 
tion of  power.  He  bestowed  his  pecuniary  means  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  Wo  may  not  raise  the  veil  which  he  himself 
gathered  in  careful  folds  over  the  ceaseless  daily  operations  of 
his  charity,  which,  as  a  living  principle,  was  ever  renewed  in 
its  inexhaustible  supply,  and  diffused  daily  its  gentle  and  re- 
freshing streams,  causing  joy  and  gladness  to  follow  in  bis 
path. 

There  was  no  relation,  as  husband,  father,  brother,  friend, 
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PHILIP  SYNG  PHYSICK. 

1768— 188T. 

Philip  Stno  Phtsick  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1768 ;  and  died  in  his  native  city  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Such  is  the  brief 
and  sole  record  of  millions  of  human  beings  who  arrive  at  and 
disappear  from  this  earth,  and  of  whom  nothing  else  is  cared  to 
be  known  or  remembered;  and  even  this  is,  ere  long,  forgotten, 
as  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  sandy  beach  or  traced  out  in 
rapid  carves  on  the  sea  itself.  The  memories  of  a  few  are  kept 
for  a  while  by  *^  storied  nrn  or  animated  bast,"  while  the  deeds 
of  others — how  small  in  number  compared  with  the  multitudes 
of  the  unknown  and  forgotten — are  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  in  the  pages  of  history.  Of  these,  some  figure  as  destroyers 
of  their  species,  conquerors  as  they  are  called ;  others,  uptumers 
of  the  social  fabric, — nearly  all  creatures  of  insane  ambition. 
Mixed  up  with  these  turbulent  groups  we  meet  with  a  few,  a 
select  few,  the  real  benefactors  of  their  kind,  who  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  often  with  great  labor  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  their 
own  comfort,  and  sometimes  of  life  itself,  try  their  utmost  to 
improve  and  elevate  human  nature,  while  administering  the 
balsam,  which  carries  with  it  health  and  peace.  Some  of  this 
small,  select  class  are  physicians  of  the  body,  others  of  the 
mind ;  all  are  intent  on  good  works,  whether  for  the  prevention 
or  mitigation  of  pestilence,  the  substitution  of  knowledge  and 
refinement  for  ignorance  and  barbarism,  or  of  plenty  for  barren- 
ness. Of  this  chosen  number  is  the  subject  of  the  present  bio- 
graphy, a  man  who  in  his  day  and  generation  did  much  to  allay 
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and  remoTe  the  sufferings,  and  thereby  increase  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  whose  fame  will  lire  after  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  peace. 

Edmund  Physick,  the  father  of  Philip  Syng,  was  an  English- 
man, possessed  of  considerable  strength  of  mind,  and  noted  for 
his  strict  integrity.  He  held  office  in  the  colonial  goTemment 
as  Keeper  of  its  Great  Seal,  and,  after  the  Rerolation,  he  be- 
came agent  of  the  Penn  family,  and  was  intmsted  with  the 
charge  of  its  estates.  His  wife.  Miss  Syng,  and  mother  of  Philip 
Syng,  was  the  daughter  of  a  silversmith :  she  was  characterized 
by  strength  of  intellect,  correct  judgment  and  decision.  The 
aon  ever  retained  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection  of  the  excel- 
ItDt  qualities  of  his  parents ;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  correct  in 
attributing  to  their  early  lessons  and  example  whatever  was 
most  estimable  in  his  own  character.  A  plant  firom  a  good 
stock  and  receiving  proper  culture  can  hardly  fail  to  bear  good 
firuit.  It  was  by  such  an  inheritance  that  young  Physick,  so 
soon  as  his  calling  in  life  was  chosen  or  indicated  for  him, 
evinced  that  steadiness  of  aim  and  intentness  of  purpose, 
which,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  ambition,  seldom  fail  to 
insure  success.  Wanting  them,  the  richest  gifts  of  genius  are 
oi  little  avail,  even  if  they  do  not  actually  mislead  their  pos- 
sessor into  erratic  courses  and  by  paths,  in  which  the  energies 
are  weakened,  and  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  struggle  for  the  prize.  Some  of  the  chosen  few 
maj,  indeed,  like  Byron,  awake  some  morning  and  find  them- 
sdves  famous.  Some,  from  an  unusual  and  unexpected  con- 
catenation of  drcumstances,  such  as  family  influence,  popular 
whim,  and  a  lucky  chance,  may  have  fame  thrust  upon  them ; 
but  it  is  only  the  fame  of  the  hour,  which  serves  them  in  no 
better  stead  for  obtaining  future  confidence  or  abiding  reputa- 
tion, than  did  the  effort  of  the  ^  single  speech  HamOton"  in 
the  House  oi  Commons.  It  was  his  first  and  his  last,  and  as 
sod  was  SMve  noticed,  perhaps  more  noticeable^  But  no  single 
speeek  or  single  act  ever  made  a  man  a  great  orator  or  a  great 
leader  other  at  the  eoondl-board  or  in  the  field.  Once  on  the 
nmnd  a  aun  bccoaics  suddenly  more   conspicuous 
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than  before ;  but  to  have  attained  that  eminence  was  the  work 
of  time  and  of  patient  and  laborious  effort,  of  which,  during  its 
progress,  the  world  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
itself. 

The  father  of  young  Physick  was  not  prevented  by  his 
painstaking  habits  of  business,  and  the  accumulation  of  riches 
consequent  on  their  exercise,  from  a  watchful  regard  for  the 
proper  education  of  his  son,  or  a  liberal  bestowment  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  This  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  first  dntj 
and  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  parent  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  child;  but  it  is  not  always  so  regarded,  and  we 
every  now  and  then  find  that  a  liberal  and  even  lavish  expen- 
diture in  matters  of  household  and  personal  adornment  is  not 
deemed  to  be  at  all  incompatible  with  the  closest  economy,  if 
not  positive  niggardness,  in  making  a  pecuniary  return,  we 
cannot  say  requital,  to  the  teacher.  Edmund  Physick  thought 
and  acted  differently ;  and  believing  the  ordinary  charges  for 
tuition  to  be  too  low,  he  gave  double  the  customary  remunera- 
tion to  the  teacher  of  his  son  Philip,  who  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  principal  of  the  Friends' 
Academy  in  Fourth  Street,  near  Chestnut.  As  Mr.  Physick 
resided  in  the  country,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  his  son  was  introduced,  as  a 
boarder,  into  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Todd,  father-in-law  of 
the  lady  who,  as  widow  Todd,  became  the  wife  of  James 
Madison,  at  the  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  Philip  was  allowed  by  his 
teacher  to  visit  his  parents  every  Saturday,  and  to  remain 
with  them  until  the  following  Monday  morning;  and  in  availing 
himself  of  this  permission,  he  never  failed  to  return  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  although  sometimes 
his  walk  back  to  town  was  in  very  inclement  weather.  Thus 
early  the  boy  evinced  a  punctuality  which  soon  became  a  con- 
firmed habit,  forming,  in  after-life,  one  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  the  man.  It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  infer  that  the 
scholar  went  through  his  lessons  in  the  same  methodical  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  weekly  visits  to  his  parents  and 

23 
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returned  to  his  school.  From  the  Academy  Philip  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  classical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  he  continued  his  studies  until  he  had  reached 
his  eighteenth  year,  when,  in  1785,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  his  schoolboy  and  college  days,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us ;  no  record  or  incident,  illustrative  either 
of  precocity  or  genius  in  the  recitation-room,  or  of  scrapes  or 
escapades,  and  follies  or  vices,  which  are  so  often  the  concomi- 
tants of  genius,  as  to  lead  to  the  vulgar  error  that  they  are 
necessarily  incorporated  with  it. 

After  a  month's  rest  from  study,  the  young  bachelor  of  arts 
was  received  into  the  ofiSce  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  then  F^rofessor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine,  a  post  to  which  he  was  first  appointed  in  the  year 
1768,  that  in  which  Physick  was  born.  The  period  of  his 
medical  pupilage  under  Dr.  Kuhn  extended  to  three  years  and 
six  months.  If  there  have  been  men  who  had  an  early  and 
almost  instinctive  fondness  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  Philip 
Syng  Physick  was  not  of  the  number.  He  yielded,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  for  this  act  of  filial 
obedience  he  received,  in  after-life,  an  ample  reward  in  fame 
and  wealth.  An  initiatory  scene  in  the  Medical  College  in 
Fifth  Street,  opposite  Independence  Square,  to  which  he  was  a 
witness,  and  which  consisted. in  the  preparing  of  a  skeleton, 
was  not  adapted  to  make  him  either  a  follower  of  Esculapius  or 
an  imitator  of  Machaon.  But  his  entreaties  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  his  professional  destination  were  urged  in  vain.  They 
who  knew  and  watched  with  admiration  the  calm,  unwavering 
look,  and  steady  hand  of  the  great  surgeon  in  the  height  of 
his  fame,  would  hardly  credit  the  fact  of  his  almost  fainting, 
and  of  his  being  obliged  to  quit  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Hospital, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  he  had  been  taken  by  his 
father  to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

In  proof  of  his  diligence  as  a  student  one  trait  will  suffice. 
Having  been  recommended  by  hie  preceptor  to  study  carefully 
"  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  he  complied 
so  fully  with  the  advice  as  to  commit  the  entire  work  to  me- 
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mory.  It  must  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the 
student-life  of  young  Pbysick,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself 
to  have  been  born  a  surgeon,  and  was  not  bent  on  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  surgery;  for  in  such  a  case  he  would  probably, 
as  so  many  always  do,  have  neglected  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  medicine  and  a  habit  of  looking  over  the 
entire  domain  of  the  science,  so  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
reciprocal  connection  of  its  several  branches  and  the  support 
which  they  give  to  each  other.  He  was,  happily,  prevented  from 
becoming  a  merely  mechanical  and  jobbing  surgeon,  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  instruments,  but  ignorant  of  the  conservative  and 
recuperative  powers  of  nature,  and  the  assistance  derived  from 
medicine,  by  which  the  use  of  instruments  and  the  mutilation 
of  the  patient  are  avoided.  In  the  office  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  the 
young  student  went  through  a  course  of  reading  which  must 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  liberalizing  and  enlarging  his  thera- 
peutical methods  and  appliances  beyond  the  mere  empiricism 
which  too  often  accompanies  "  pure  surgery."  We  may  grant 
that  in  many  of  the  volumes  read  there  was  much  useless  lore; 
but  is  it  certain  that  all  the  pretentions  to  positive  knowledge, 
by  the  demonstrative  methods  of  chemistry,  microscopy,  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  present  day,  will  be  sustained  by  the  observations 
and  experience  of  those  who  may  be  in  quest  of  the  truth  a 
century  later.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  students  of  that 
period,  while  receiving  some  of  these  recorded  phenomena, 
after  having  subjected  them  to  fresh  scrutiny,  as  valuable  aids 
to  medical  science  and  proofs  of  progress,  will  still  look  back 
to  the  penultimate  century,  and  to  many  centuries  beyond 
it,  for  accurate  physiognomical  and  life-like  descriptions  of 
morbid  changes  and  sanitary  recuperation,  and  of  the  effects 
of  medicines  and  alimentary  regimen,  even  although  no  chemi- 
cal analysis  had  exhibited  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
articles  used  in  therapeutics  and  hygiene,  or  taught  which  were 
the  essentials,  and  which  the  secondary  or  unimportant  ones  ? 

Young  Physick  did  not  confine  himself  to  reading  under  the 
guidance  of  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Kuhn ;  he  also  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  latter  on  materia  medica  and  botany,  and  of  his 
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associates  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia ;  for  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1789  that  a  union  was  brought  about  between  this  in- 
stitution and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  the  revolutionary  legislature  in  1778.  The  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  the  first  organization 
of  the  kind  in  the  then  provinces,  was  founded,  in  1765,  by  Dr. 
John  Morgan  and  Dr.  William  Shippen.  Its  Faculty  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  of  Dr.  Shippen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery ;  Dr.  Kuhn,  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Botany ;  and  Dr.  Bush,  of  Chemistry,  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Hospital.  Dr.  Morgan  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  school,  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  the 
army  in  1775,  in  which  he  acted  for  a  while  as  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral. He  died  in  1789.  Although  young  Physick  was  un- 
doubtedly an  attentive  listener  to  the  prelections  of  the 
professors  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  and  turned  his  oppor- 
tunities of  medical  instruction  to  the  best  account,  yet  he 
wisely  declined  to  ask  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
thus  early,  it  might  have  been  said  prematurely,  to  assume  the 
heavy  responsibilities  incident  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
until  he  had  given  himself  a  wider  range  for  observation  and 
more  time  for  maturing  his  judgment.  The  father,  fortunately 
coinciding  with  these  views,  gratified  the  longing  desire  of  his 
son  to  visit  Europe,  and  even  went  still  farther  by  determining 
to  accompany  him  across  the  Atlantic. 

They  arrived  in  London  in  January,  1789,  and  Mr.  Physick, 
without  loss  of  time,  placed  Philip  under  the  care  of  John  Hun- 
ter, so  that  he  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  family,  and  could 
be  benefited  by  the  continued  teaching  of  this  great  surgeon  and 
physiologist.  How  the  young  American,  now  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  comported  himself,  and  how  he  turned  to  account  the 
great  opportunities  for  instruction  offered  in  the  dissecting-room 
and  the  museum  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  in  the  wards 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  the  latter  was  surgeon,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  previous  habits,  and  might  readily  be 
gathered  from  his  whole  life,  even  if  there  had  not  been  contem- 
porary evidence  on  this  point.    The  first  intimation  of  the  course 
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of  study  ii?hich  bis  preceptor  wished  him  to  parsue,  was  made 
in  the  Huntcrian  fashion — sententious,  bordering  on  the  abrupt, 
but  quite  explicit.  It  was  given  in  a  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  father,  what  books  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
cure for  his  son  7  **  Then,  sir,  follow  me :  I  will  show  you 
the  books  your  son  has  to  study ;"  and  leading  the  way  from 
his  own  study  to  the  dissecting-room,  he  pointed  to  several 
bodies,  adding:  *' There  are  the  books  which  your  son  will  learn 
under  my  direction ;  the  others  are  fit  for  very  little."  The 
pupil  received  the  advice  in  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given,  and  at  once  engaged  in  a  course  of  dissections,  in  which 
he  displayed  so  much  neatness,  as  to  win  the  favorable  notice 
and  approval  of  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  confidence  in  him  was  far^ 
ther  manifested  by  making  him  an  assistant  in  experiments,  the 
useful  deductions  from  which  must  necessarily  depend  on  their 
being  performed  accurately,  as  well  as  recorded  in  good  faith. 
The  pupil  became  gradually  the  trusted  friend  of  his  teacher, 
who  gave  a  practical  evidence  of  regard,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  post  of  house-surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Among  the  many  applicants  to  fill  the  vacancy,  young  Physick 
was  the  successful  one,  owing  to  the  recommendation  and  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  favor.  His  term  of  service  was  for 
one  year,  which  began  on  the  first  of  January,  1790.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  newly  elected  house-surgeon  would,  in 
this  new  field  of  labor,  be  continually  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  him,  as  well  as  intent  on  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  practical  surgery,  the  principles  of  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  so  ably  expounded  by  his  master.  The 
Hospital  was  the  school  in  which  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession,  at  a  future  day,  in  his  native 
city.  There  he  became  familiar  with  operations  of  the  first 
class,  and  with  minor  surgery,  including  the  apparatus  and  con- 
trivances best  adapted  to  the  relief  and  cure  of  fractures  and 
deformities.  In  fine,  he  learned  to  prepare  himself  for  prompt 
action  in  sudden  and  unforeseen  emergencies,  and  to  adapt  the 
treatment  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Of 
his  self-possession  and  readiness  of  resources,  he  gave  early 
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proof  before  the  assembled  class  at  the  Hospital,  by  his  prompt 
reduction  of  a  dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint  downwards, 
without  the  aid  of  an  assistant  or  of  apparatus  of  any  kind. 

By  temperament,  and  early  education  under  good  parental 
example,  young  Physick  was  prevented  from  catching  the  im- 
pulsive ways  and  often  rude  manners  of  his  great  preceptor ; 
for,  with  all  his  genius,  industry,  and  habits  of  labor,  John 
Hunter  wanted  self-control  and  amenity,  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual cultivation.  At  the  instance  of  his  brother.  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  himself  a  good  classical  scholar,  John,  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  probability  of  his 
afterwards  becoming  a  physician ;  but  neither  this  plan,  nor 
the  idea  of  his  being  an  accoucheur,  was  pleasing  to  him,  and 
he  decided  on  restricting  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery. 
His  last  and  best  biographer,  Mr.  Ottley,  relates:  "In  speak- 
ing of  this  period  of  his  life,  some  years  afterwards,  to  Sir  An- 
tony Carlisle,  then  a  student  at  the  Hospital,  Hunter  said : 
<  They  wanted  to  make  an  old  woman  of  me,  so  that  I  should 
stuff  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University,  but,'  added  he,  signi- 
ficantly pressing  his  thumb  on  the  table,  Hhese  schemes  I 
cracked  like  so  many  vermin  as  they  came  before  me.'  "  Pos- 
terity must  always  regret  that  the  author  of  the  great  work  on 
"  The  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,"  had  not 
imbibed  a  little  Greek  and  Latin,  and  acquired  the  concomi- 
tants of  a  correct  style  and  dialectics.  Then  would  its  readers 
not  be  so  often  puzzled  to  make  out  his  meaning,  nor  feel,  in 
its  perusal,  that  they  are  discharging  a  hard,  albeit  indispensa- 
ble, duty.  A  few  years  before  this  time  of  contemplated  uni- 
versity life,  or  in  1749  and  1750,  we  read  of  John  taking  the 
lead  in  rude  sports  and  boisterous  dissipation,  and  of  his  becom- 
ing a  great  favorite  with  that  certainly  not  too  respectable  class 
of  persons,  the  resurrection  men.  It  is  said  that  he  displayed 
peculiar  tact  and  vigor  in  assisting  to  damn  the  productions  of 
unhappy  authors,  when  he  mingled  with  "  the  gods"  in  the  one 
shilling  gallery  for  the  purpose.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
acquired  more  polish  after  he  became  a  married  man.     Mrs. 
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Hunter,  sister  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Everard  Home,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  an  agreeable,  clever,  and  handsome  woman, 
a  little  of  a  blue  stocking,  and  rather  fond  of  gay  society,  to 
the  occasional  interference  with  her  husband's  more  philosophic 
pursuits.  He  liked  company,  but  it  was  of  that  kind  from  in- 
tercourse with  which  he  could  acquire  knowledge,  rather  than 
from  reading.  Occasionally,  he  exercised  his  marital  autho- 
rity in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
studied  politeness  of  the  old  school,  as  it  would  be  with  eonvC' 
nances  and  '*  the  rights  of  woman"  at  the  present  time.  "  On 
returning  late  one  evening,  after  a  hard  day's  fag,  he  unexpect- 
edly found  his  drawing-room  filled  with  musical  professors,  con- 
noisseurs, and  other  idlers,  whom  Mrs.  Hunter  had  assjsmbled. 
He  was  greatly  irritated,  and  walking  stri^ight  into  the  room, 
addressed  the  astonished  guests  pretty  much  in  the  following 
strain :  *  I  knew  nothing  of  this  kick-up,  but  as  I  am  now  re- 
turned homo  to  study,  I  hope  the  present  company  will  retire.' 
This  intimation  was,  of  course,  followed  by  an  exeunt  omne$.** 

The  daily  routine  of  practice  was  always  irksome  to  Hunter, 
and  even  when  he  had  acquired  a  lucrative  and  extensive  boai- 
ness,  he  valued  it  only  as  afibrding  him  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  favorite  studies.  To  his  friend  Mr.  Lynn,  he  used  to  say, 
as  he  unwillingly  laid  by  his  dissecting  instruments  when  called 
to  see  a  patient,  '^  Well,  Lynn,  I  must  go  and  earn  this  damned 
guinea,  or  I  shall  be  sure  to  want  it  to-morrow."  As  a  lec- 
turer, the  great  English  physiologist  and  surgeon  did  not  shine, 
notwithstanding  his  admitted  talents  and  his  new  and  enlarged 
views  of  physiology  and  pathology  and  of  the  science  of  surgery. 
His  hearers,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  never  exceeded 
twenty  ;  another  account  makes  the  number  thirty. 

Amongst  those  who  successively  became  members  of  Hunter's 
house,  as  private  pupils,  were  Dr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Grey,  of  Col- 
chester, Mr.  Kingston,  Dr.  Physick,  and  Sir  Everard  Home. 
Mr.  Lynn,  and  Sir  Antony  Carlisle,  although  not  living  in  his 
house,  were  received  there  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  assbted 
in  his  dissections,  and  contributed  valuable  preparations  to 
his  museum.     Dr.  Jenner  was  among  the  earliest  of  Hunter's 
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pfnpib,  haTing  become  one  in  1770,  when  he  wms  in  his  tw»tj. 
first  year,  and  his  preceptor  in  his  fortj-second.  Their  inter- 
ooiirse  did  not  cease  on  Jenner's  learing  London  for  Glooces- 
tenhire,  bat  was  kept  np  by  letters  nntil  a  few  months  of 
Sbmter's  death,  which  took  phice  in  1793.  Manj  of  the  letters 
written  by  the  latter  hare  been  poblished  in  Baron's  ^  Life  of 
Jenner,"  and  others  are  introdn^d  into  Ottley's  ^^  Life  of  Hun- 
ter." Though  generally  brief^  and  often  faulty  in  orthography 
and  grammatical  accnracy^ — some  eridence  of  his  escape  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  nnirersity  life, — they  ererywhere,  his  biogra- 
pher remarks,  show  the  rigor  and  originality  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  untiring  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  researches.  He 
always  felt  the  lireliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old  pupQ  ; 
and  Jenner,  in  return,  nerer  mentioned  Hunter  but  in  terms  of 
r^ard  and  affection.  His  usual  appellation  for  him  was  the 
"'  dear  man."  The  matter  of  Hunter's  letters  was  ^'  for  the  most 
part  of  requests  to  his  former  pupil,  Jenner,  to  procure  for  him 
Tarious  objects  of  natural  history,  which  a  residence  in  the 
eountrj  rendered  easily  attainable,  or  of  directions  respecting 
experiments  to  elucidate  those  inquiries  into  rital  action  in  which 
Jenner  was  always  ready  to  lend  Ids  raluable  aid." 

In  reply  to  a  request  irom  the  latter  that  his  old  preceptor 
would  stand  godfather  to  his  first  child.  Hunter  sent  die  follow- 
ing laconic  and  characteristic  reply.  It  was  dated  January 
29th,  1789,  the  year  and  the  month  in  which  Physick  was  en- 
rdled  as  a  pupil  of  Hunter. 

**Dear  Jenner: 

**  I  wish  you  joy ;  it  nerer  rains  but  it  pours.  Rather  than 
the  brat  should  not  be  a  Christian,  I  will  stand  godfather ;  for 
I  should  be  unhappy  if  the  poor  little  thing  should  go  to  the 
Deril  because  I  would  not  stand  godfather.  I  hope  Mrs.  Jen- 
ner is  well,  and  that  you  begin  to  look  grave,  now  that  you  are 

a  father. 

"Tours  sincerely, 

"J.  Hunter." 
By  reference  to  dates  giren  abore,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pe- 
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nod  of  nineteen  years  separated  the  beginning  of  the  stadent- 
life  of  Jenner  from  that  of  Physick  under  John  Hunter, — a 
period,  also,  which  expressed  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  and  of  our  great  American  surgeon. 
This  fact  dispels  the  illusive  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Caldwell  in 
his  commemorative  discourse  on  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  rivalry  be- 
tween  the  young  Englishman  and  the  young  American  under 
the  eye  of  Hunter ;  as  if,  for  the  nonce,  they  represented  their 
respective  countries.  The  ingenious  speaker  was  probably 
misled  by  seeing  the  names  of  Hunter's  pupils  collectively,  u 
they  are  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  taken  from  Ottley's 
^^  Life  of  Hunter  ;*'  but  without  specificatien  of  the  time  of  their 
pupilage.  The  usual  conditions  on  which  he  took  pupils  were 
the  payment  of  five  hundred  guineas — about  $2645— and  their 
being  bound  to  him  for  five  years.  In  the  case  of  Physick, 
this  rule  must  have  been  waived,  as  he  only  remained  under 
Mr.  Hunter's  care  two  years  and  four  months,  or  from  Janu- 
ary, 1789,  to  May,  1791 :  of  which  time  one  year  was  spent  in 
St.  George's  Hospital  as  house-surgeon.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  period  he  attended  regularly  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Clarke  and  Dr.  William  Osborne  on  midwifery.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  previous  medical  studies  of  the  young 
Philadelphian  were  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  his  intention 
to  visit  Edinburgh  and  spend  some  time  there,  after  he  should 
have  left  London.  His  age,  he  being  in  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  was  no  bar 
to  prolonged  residence  with  his  preceptor,  whatever  may  be 
thought  on  the  subject  in  these  times  of  railroad  speed  in  study 
as  in  everything  else.  Jenner,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attained 
this  age  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunter.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  measure  young  Physick's  professional  knowledge 
and  attainments  by  the  standard  of  chronology  or  the  actual 
length  of  time  in  which  he  had  been  studying  medicine.  Prac- 
tical and  unmistakable  evidence  on  this  point  was  given  in 
the  laudatory  testimonials  from  the  governing  authorities  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  of  his  medical  qualifications  and  cor- 
rect deportment.   They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
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institution  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  zeal  and  ability  which 
he  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  for  the  relief  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Hospital.  In  farther  proof  was  the  oflfer  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  Hunter.  This  eminent  man,  conscious  of  his  own 
great  powers,  and  tasking  them  to  the  uttermost  in  his  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  researches,  could  scarcely  keep  terms  with 
mediocrity,  either  in  his  pupils  or  in  his  compeers  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  was  perhaps  too  .ready  in  conferring  his  friendship 
on  very  young  men  if  he  perceived  anything  in  their  character 
which  pleased  him ;  but  he  was  equally  ready  to  throw  them  off 
again  on  finding  them  to  fall  short  of  what  he  had  anticipated. 
He  had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  Ame- 
rican pupil,';  first  as  a  student  continually  under  his  eye,  and 
next  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  attending  surgeons.  The  scrutiny  must  have  been  as  tho- 
rough as  it  was  satisfactory,  since  it  led  Mr.  Hunter  to  invite 
Physick  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him,  and  to  take  a  share 
in  his  professional  business.  Inducements  of  a  prospective 
nature,  looking  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  Physick  in 
London,  as  a  candidate  for  professional  honors  and  emoluments, 
were  also  held  out.  In  the  event  of  his  accepting  the  tempo- 
rary offer,  he  would  most  probably  have  replaced  Mr.  Hunter 
in  the  practice  of  surgery,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  latter  de- 
voting more  time  to  his  cherished  studies  in  his  anatomical 
cabinet  and  museum.  Nor  would  he  have  foregone  all  assist- 
ance, even  here,  from  his  young  partner,  of  whose  neatness  in 
dissection  and  whose  dexterity  in  making  preparations  as 
well  as  in  performing  physiological  experiments,  he  had  already 
made  satisfactory  trials.  In  Part  1,  Sect.  7,  of  his  **  Treatise 
on  the  Blood,"  &c..  Hunter  says :  "  Many  of  these  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Dr.  Physick,  now  at  Philadelphia,  when 
he  acted  as  house-surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  whose  ac- 
curacy I  could  depend  upon."  On  these  points.  Hunter  set  a 
high  value,  and  Home,  for  want  of  skill  in  them,  used  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  abuse,  accompanied  by  the  remarks,  '^  that  his 
fingers  were  all  thumbs  ;  and  that  he  never  would  have  sense 
enough  to  tie  down  a  bottle."  All  this  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  literally.   Hunter  must  have  seen  that  his  brother-in-law, 
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although  not  a  person  of  brilliant  parts,  had  stuff  in  him,  some 
of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  bad  stuff,  as  evinced  later 
in  life,  when  he  was  made  the  recipient  in  part,  and  borrowed 
and  abstracted  from  the  library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
Hunter's  MS.,  and  sent  forth  paper  after  paper  on  debated 
questions  of  physiology  as  his  own;  although  they  were,  in 
fact,  those  of  his  former  preceptor  and  relative.  To  prevent 
detection,  he  had  recourse  to  the  very  summary  process  of 
destroying  the  MS.  of  which  he  had  made  this  use. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  entire  success  of  Physick  and 
the  eminence  which  he  would  have  reached  had  he  remained  in 
London.  The  road  was  open,  and  he  possessed  all  the  needful 
qualifications  for  travelling  it  with  signal  honor  to  himself,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-men.  The  annals 
of  English  surgery  would  then  have  exhibited  his  name  in  equal 
prominence  with  those  of  Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy,  Carlislei 
Home,  and  their  younger  contemporaries,  Charles  Bell,  Brodie, 
Lawrence,  Travers,  Samuel,  and  Bransby  Cooper,  Guthrie,  &o., 
not  to  speak  of  John  Bell  in  Edinburgh,  Hey  in  Leeds,  and 
Carmichael  and  Macartney  in  Dublin. 

Happily  for  American  surgery  and  for  the  interests  of  hn- 
manity,  Physick  declined  the  offers  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  looked 
to  his  native  city  as  the  theatre  on  which  to  try  his  fortunes 
and  exhibit  his  professional  skill  and  attainments.  We  are  told  , 
that  he  may  have  been  influenced  in  his  course  by  the  fact  that 
the  air  of  London  did  not  agree  with  him,  in  its  probably  sub- 
jecting him  to  repeated  attacks  of  catarrh,  to  which  he  was 
prone  through  all  his  life.  While  in  St.  George's  Hospital  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  for  which  no  name  has  been 
given.  It  was  so  serious,  however,  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  on 
the  point  of  writing  to  his  father  to  tell  him  of  the  necessity  of 
his  son's  returning  home. 

Li  parting  from  his  preceptor  and  friend,  who  had  given  such 
convincing  proofs  of  the  strength  of  his  regard,  Physick  must 
have  felt  deep  emotion.  He  cherished  in  all  after-life  the 
memory  of  John  Hunter,  for  whom  he  felt  greater  admiration, 
we  may  truly  add,  more  profound  veneration,  than  for  any 
other  man. 
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In  the  year  1791,  Pbysick  received  his  license  from  the  Rojal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  the  Scotch  capital  he  turned  to 
account  the  opportunities  offered  for  instruction  with  the  same 
zeal  and  assiduity  that  he  had  displayed  in  London;  he  at- 
tended regularly  the  medical  lectures  in  the  University,  and 
visited  with  eqnal  regularity  the  Royal  Infirmary,  then,  as  now, 
the  chief  clinical  school  in  Edinburgh.  Having  complied  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  University,  which  could  not  have  been 
80  stringent  on  the  score  of  time  of  study  as  it  now  is,  he  took 
in  May,  1792,  his  degree  of  M.D.  after  having  written  and 
defended  a  thesis  "2)«  Apcplexid"  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  "  Me- 
moir on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Pbysick,"  speaks  of  the 
original  manuscript  copy  of  this  inaugural  essay  in  English, 
then  in  his  possession,  as  evincing  the  great  care  with  which 
it  had  been  prepared.  ^^  It  is  divided  into  distinct  chapters, 
and  contains  particular  memoranda  of  the  several  authors 
to  whom  he  wished  to  refer.  The  latinity  of  the  essay  was 
Pbysick 's  own ;  it  was  written  without  the  assbtance  of  that 
usefnl,  and  to  not  a  few  candidates  for  graduation  in  Edinburgh 
necessary,  class  of  persons  familiarly  known  as  grindern.''  This 
independence  of  aid,  on  which  many  others,  who  would  not  like 
to  be  thought  wanting  in  scholarship,  did  not  disdain  to  rely, 
speaks  well  for  the  literary  training  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  for  the  careful  super- 
vision of  his  early  medical  studies  by  his  first  preceptor.  Dr. 
Kuhn.  This  gentleman,  we  can  readily  believe,  encouraged,  if 
he  did  not  actually  enjoin,  him  to  include  in  his  reading  of  the 
older  writers  those  who  had  given  their  works  a  Latin  dress, 
such  as,  for  example,  Celsus,  Boerhaave,  with  "  Van  Swieten's 
Commentaries,"  Sydenham,  Gtiubius,  Linnaeus,  Huxham,  &c., 
names,  at  that  time,  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  of  deferential 
admiration.  Considering  the  character  of  Dr.  Physick's  mind, 
and  his  indifference  through  life  to  belles-lettres,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  from  such  sources  as  these  that  he 
derived  the  Latin  for  his  thesb  and  his  examination  for  a  medi- 
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cal  degree.  It  conld  not  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  of  Gregory, 
perhaps  with  more  playfulness  than  truth,  that  he  read  Cicero 
six  times  for  Boerhaave  once,  while  preparing  his  ^^  Con$peetui 
Medieince."  Even  at  Edinburgh  where  there  were  no  facilities, 
and,  at  the  best,  but  scant  means  for  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  he  did  not  forget,  during  his  short  stay  there  after 
graduation,  John  Hunter's  ^'  books ;"  as  we  learn  from  his  note- 
book, an  extract  from  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Randolph,  in  the 
following  words : 

^^  June,  1792.  Prepared  for  the  house-surgeon  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  an  intu8»usceptiOy  in  which  the  ileum 
had  passed  into  the  colon,  and  at  last  dragged  down  six  inches 
of  the  colon.  Most  probably  there  was  a  stricture  formed  about 
the  termination  of  the  ileum,  near  the  valve,  as  there  were 
strictures  in  other  parts  of  the  intestines.  At  present,  a  stric- 
ture of  the  ileum  at  this  part  certainly  exists,  but  whether  that 
did  not  arise  from  the  binding  of  the  inverted  colon,  and  the 
inflammation  consequent  thereon,  I  am  not  sure.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  dissection  of  the  body,  and  the  person  who  took 
out  the  parts  tore  them  very  much." 

Dr.  Physick  returned  home  in  September,  1792,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  of  his  medical  studies,  an  age 
and  a  period  the  bare  idea  of  passing  through  which  would  alarm 
our  students  of  the  present  day.  Too  many  of  their  number 
think  themselves  quite  prepared  by  the  time  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  had  studied  medicine  after  a  fashion  during 
three  years,  some  of  them  barely  eighteen  months  of  this  period, 
to  rush  out  into  the  world  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  weighty 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  professional  life. 

If  his  biography  be  intended,  as  all  biographies  ought  to  be, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  living,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  us  to 
pause  for  a  while  before  we  follow  Dr.  Physick  in  his  subsequent 
career  to  eminence  and  fame,  and  to  inquire  into  the  foundation 
on  which  he  and  his  friends  could  reasonably  rest  their  hopes 
of  his  future  success.  His  was  not  the  adventurous  mind  to 
catch  at  fame  in  her  onward  and  sometimes  capricious  flight, 
nor  the  bold  and  self-confident  one  to  compel  fortune  to  do 
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his  bidding,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  No  equipage  of  his 
rolled  over  the  streets  of  Phfladelphia  to  serve  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  a  young  and  promising  surgeon,  who, 
bj  implication,  it  must  be  supposed,  had  traversed  the  streets 
of  London  in  a  simQar  stjle  in  the  carriages  of  its  celebrities. 
There  was  no  combination  of  overkind  but  not  overscrupulous 
friends,  who,  trumpet-tongued,  might  proclaim  his  brilliant 
talents,  and  the  wonderful  operations  performed  by  him  in  the 
hospital  at  London ;  none  who,  in  a  confidential  whisper  sent 
into  the  ear  of  every  person  whom  they  met,  would  tell  of  this 
patriotic  man  declining  all  the  offers  and  prospective  honors 
and  emoluments  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  remain  in 
London,  and  of  his  preferring  to  devote  his  skill  and  his  labors 
to  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  He  never  could 
have  been  brought,  by  any  stress  of  circumstances,  either  to 
countenance  or  in  any  way  to  give  his  aid  to  these  derices;  nor 
could  he,  in  Cossack  fashion,  make  daily  sallies  on  the  unsus- 
pecting halt,  and  maimed,  and  blind,  by  following  them  into 
cellars  and  garrets  and  out  of  the  way  places,  in  order  to 
beguile  them  into  a  consent  to  an  operation,  under  iterated 
assurances  that  he  would  cure  their  infirmity  and  restore  them 
to  usefulness  and  to  the  world.  He  never  boasted  of  his  per- 
forming brilliant  operations,  with  a  view  of  getting  his  name 
up  as  a  surgeon  of  great  dexterity,  who  could  take  off  a  limb  or 
cut  out  a  tumor  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Dr.  Physick  must  have  felt  conscious  of  resources  within 
himself,  superior  to  all  those  ephemeral  claptraps.  He  had 
passed  through  a  long  period  of  probationary  study,  in  which, 
first  under  Dr.  Kuhn,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
medical  classics, — the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  the  great 
teachers  of  former  times ;  and  afterwards,  under  John  Hunter, 
and  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  he  had  become  a  thorough  anato- 
mist and  a  practical  8urgeon,intimate  with  the  several  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  changes  which  they  underwent  in 
inflammation,  as  well  as  with  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
relieving  all  external  injuries  and  lesions,  both  by  mechanical 
aids  and  the  use  of  the  knife.  He  had  learned,  also,  the  neces- 
p>«v  4(  icaUaining  and  removing  inflammation,  when  occurring 
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either  from  traumatic  lesion,  or  consecutive  on  an  operation, 
and  ii?hicb,  if  neglected,  might  prove  fatal.  In  listening  to  the 
lectures  and  private  locutions  of  his  great  teacher,  he  became 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  sympathy,  which  taught  that  ex- 
ternal local  injury  affects  often  severely  the  internal  organs, 
and  that,  inversely,  the  condition  of  these,  particularly  of  the 
digestive  system,  will  greatly  modify,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
condition  of  the  external  parts  and  their  lesions,  whether  these 
be  wounds  or  ulcers.  He  had  acted,  in  practice,  on  a  knowledge 
of  this  sympathetic  connection,  for  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  the  Constitutional  Treat- 
ment of  Local  Diseases. 

Thus  prepared  by  reading,  by  study,  and  by  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  mental  and  manual  experience,  and  adopting 
principles  in  medicine  only  so  far  as  they  might  serve  for  the 
condensed  expression  of  positive  facts,  constitutionally  calm 
and  unimaginative,  and  trusting  to  no  plausible  conjecture  or 
even  large  generalizations.  Dr.  Physick  could  wait  patiently 
for  coming  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the 
display  of  his  available  skill.     It  is  for  others  to  create  the  oc- 
casion ;  happy  the  man  himself  if  he  is  on  the  spot  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  has  the  ability  to  turn  it  to  account — a  con- 
junction of  circumstances  this  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  often  overlooked  in  our  speculations  on  the  different 
fortunes  of  two  persons,  who  seemed,  at  the  outset  of  life,  to  be 
equally  capable  of  running  the  same  career  to  eminence.     The 
subject  of  this  biography  was  not  one  who  could  invite  others 
to  his  aid,  and  inspire  them  with  much  warmth  of  regard.     He 
had  not  the  ready  smiles,  the  honied  speech,  the  ready  bow, 
and  demonstrative  manners,  which  would  imply  an  eagerness 
to  anticipate  another's  wish,  covering  all  the  while  the  hope  to 
obtain  the  vote  and  influence  of  this  other.     His  calm  and  dig- 
nified expression  of  countenance,  occasionally  overcast,  even  at 
that  early  day,  with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  his  erect  port,  and 
measured  gait,  were  not  calculated  to  invite  confidence,  how- 
ever well-adapted  they  might  be  to  retain  it. 

A  natural  consciousness  of  his  OYra  great  resources  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  Dr.  Physick  from  entertaining  some  anxiety,  whea 
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is  the  harvest  of  the  physician,  experience  tells  a  different  story. 
So  far  from  garnering  an  abundant  harvest,  they  are  rather 
gleaners  of  scattered  and  fallen  grain,  themselves  exposed  the 
while  to  pestilence,  and  subjected  to  the  privation  of  sleep 
and  meals,  and  all  social  pleasures.  Not  a  few  of  them  fall 
victims  to  the  disease  from  which  they  are  trying,  at  every 
cost,  to  protect  or  relieve  their  fellow-citizens.  The  survivors, 
it  is  true,  get  a  vote  of  thanks,  sometimes  a  piece  of  plate,  some* 
times  a  piece  of  poetry,  for  which  they  are  expected  to  be  pro- 
foundly grateful,  and  to  feel  that  they  have  been  richly  rewarded 
for  all  their  arduous  labors.  Literal  folks  and  utilitarians, 
who  have  no  feeling  of  the  sentimental,  may  be  inclined  to  take 
a  different  view  of  the  case,  and  irreverently  repeat  Falstaff's 
question,  "What  is  honor?"* 

*  The  writer  knew  well,  as  if  it  were  himself,  a  young  physician  (he  is  so 
no  longer)  who,  in  1824,  attended  daily,  during  three  months,  the  sick  with 
small-pox  at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital,  and  for  a  like  successive  period  at  the 
"  Old  Sugar  House,"  in  Eleventh  below  Spruce  Street,  and  who  gave  from 
one  to  three  hours  of  his  time  at  each  visit,  according  to  the  number  and 
state  of  the  patients.  He  also  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  some  of 
those  who  had  died  of  the  disease,  and  took  notes  of  the  changes  in  the 
organs  as  revealed  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  the  regular  clinical  record  of 
cases.  The  Managers  of  the  Almshouse,  who  had  rented  the  Hospital  at 
Bush  Hill,  for  the  reception  of  persons  seized  with  small- pox,  determined  that 
such  services  should  not  go  unrequited,  and,  accordingly,  they  passed  an 
appreciative  resolution,  and  actually  voted  that  their  physician  should  have 
the  privilege  of  using  the  Almshouse  Library.  He  made  use  of  his  privilege 
twice,  by  taking  out  a  book  each  time,  for  reading  and  reference  in  preparing 
lectures ;  and  after  each  lime  he  was  fined  for  keeping  these  books  beyond 
the  prescribed  period.  He  was  allowed  to  plead  his  case  in  person  before 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Almshouse  Managers,  and  after  due  discussion 
and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  these  worthies,  who  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  same  number  of  Athenian  dicasts,  one  of  the  fines  was  re- 
mitted, but  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  other,  amounting,  if  he  remembers 
rightly,  to  one  dollar  and  three-quarters.  This  was  the  only  pecuniary  re- 
minder of  his  daily  services  to  the  public,  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
in  a  line  of  voluntary  duty  in  which  he  continually  encountered  the  most  re- 
pulsive and  disgusting  scenes.  That  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  worthy 
Almshouse  Managers,  was  evinced  by  a  little  incident  which  occurred  during 
his  attendance  at  the  hospital.  A  committee  of  the  Board,  five  in  number,  if 
memory  serves,  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the  hospital,  and  assure  themselves 

24 
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A  Strange  misUke  has  been  made  both  bj  I>r.  Horner  and 
I>r.  Randolph,  in  their  req>eciiTe  nodees  of  the  life  and  ser- 
Tiees  of  Dr.  Physick.  When  th^  speak  of  the  part  he  per- 
formed as  {dijsieian  in  the  hoqiital  at  Bosh  Hill,  daring  the 
period  of  the  jellow  ferer  of  1793,  we  are  told  bj  them  that 
he  had  offered  his  serrioes,  and  vas  chosen  phjsiaan  of  the 
hos^taL  Dr.  Homo'  sajs:  ^  He  left  his  lodgings  in  town, 
entered  immediately  npon  his  new  dnties,  and  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  them  until  the  disease  had  passed  awaj."  Dr. 
Bandolph  relates:  ^He  immediatelj  proceeded  to  the  per- 
f<Hrm«ice  of  hn  duties  with  the  most  angular  ardor  and  abilitj; 
and  during  the  time  he  remained  in  the  hos|Htal,  renderud 
•errkes  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  most  imp<»tant 
diaracter,  and  which  serred  to  secure  to  himself  the  approba- 
ti<m  and  esteem  of  the  commonitj  at  large."  Both  statements 
are  entirel j  erroneous.  Dr.  Phjsick  £d  not  stay  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  he  made  but  a  few  risits  to  the  ack  who  were  in  it ; 
nor  had  he,  at  anj  time  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  oipen 

that  the  iniMtin  were  receiTio^  suitable  attendance  on  the  part  of  all  those 
OB  vhom  the  doty  derolTcd.  The  Doctor,  on  his  aniTal  in  the  afternoon,  the 
nsaal  time  ibr  his  Tisit,lband  the  committee  in  the  apothecaiy's  room,  sealed 
nmad  the  fixe,  ibr  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  weather  was  Terr  coU. 
Aher  the  cnstomarj  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  dming  which  the  Doctor 
expiesBcd  his  pleasne  at  the  Tisit  of  these  Tigilant  and  demted  gnazdians  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  he  iniited  them  to  go  with  him  in  his  roond.  He  led 
the  war,  in  compaaj  with  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  was  about  entering 
one  of  the  wards,  or  rather  zooms^  which  contained  the  si<^  when  all  of  a 
sadden  his  companion  stopped  short,  drew  out  hastilj  his  podEei-handkerchief; 
and  applying  it  to  his  none  and  month,  exclaimed  in  a  harried  tone :  *^  Doctor, 
thej — thej  seem  to  be-^aite  comfortable  here— res !— qaite,''  the  speaker 
himself  retzeating  while  thos  expressing  his  satisfaction,  rerj  moch  as  Do- 
minie Sampson  showed  his  regard  ibr  M^  Merrilies.  It  was  in  rain  that  the 
Doctor  pressed  him  and  his  coUeagnes,  who  were  a  little  in  the  rear,  to  come 
in  and  eTamine  ibr  themselTes :  the  rear  gaardians  were  content  to  echo  the 
words  of  their  leader,  and  with  similar  handkerchief  demonstrations,  they  all 
made  good  thttr  retreat.  Theicport  of  this  committee,  at  its  next  meeting, 
was  wotded  in  terms  of  eoaaeadatioB  of  the  medical  and  other  attendants  on 
the  hospital,  and  no  donbt  had  its  fidl  share  in  inciting  the  Maaagefs  to  the 
r  JSbcaX  letHB  wU^  diey  sobseqaentlj  TOted  for  the  Doctors 
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for  the  reception  of  patients  with  yellow  fevers  in  1793,  the 
ezclasive  medical  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  the  attendance  of  physicians  at  the 
Bosh  Hill  hospital  are  briefly  these,  as  derived  from  the  ^'  Jlt- 
ntiUa  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  CommiUee^'*  who  were  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  September  14th,  1798,  to  aid 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  relieving  the  sick  and  distressed; 
and  who  had  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the  hospital, 
from  this  date  antil  that  of  its  closare,  January  12th,  1794, 
The  building,  which  was  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
had  been  taken,  and  was  opened  as  a  hospital,  August  8l8t, 
1798.  By  whom  the  physicians  were  appointed  at  this  date  we 
do  not  learn ;  but  in  a  minute  of  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  September  12th,  the  mayor, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  in  the  chair,  ^^  Mr.  James  Wilson,  an  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  reported  the  situation  of  the  sick  and  poor  at 
Bush  Hill,  and  that  Dr.  Physick,  Dr.  Cathrall,  Dr.  Annan,  and 
Dr.  Leib,  are  the  attending  physicians  at  that  place."  It  ap- 
pears from  the  account  of  Drs.  Cathrall  and  Physick  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  them,  as  reported  at  the  ad- 
journed public  meeting,  September  14th,  that  the  hospital  was 
in  a  wretched  condition,  ^^  without  order  or  arrangement,  and 
far  from  being  clean,"  and  that  it  was  destitute  of  competent 
nurses  and  attendants.  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm,"*"  the 
first  a  member  of  the  committee  to  whom  had  been  made  over  the 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  the  second  a  member  of  the  general 

*  The  names  of  the  benevolent  individuals  who  consented  to  take  on 
themselves  the  onerous  and  dangerous  duty  of  serving  as  a  committee  ^  to 
superintend  the  business  at  Bush  Hill,  and  to  agree  with  and  appoint  the 
necessary  officers  at  that  place,"  ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia,  and  be  made  familiar  as  household  words  to  every  successive 
generation  of  her  citizens.  They  were :  Israel  Israel,  Mathew  Carey,  James 
Swain,  Andrew  Adgate,  Thomas  Savery,  John  Connelly,  Stephen  Girmrd, 
Jacob  Weaver  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  James  Ward,  and  John  McCulloch 
of  Southwark.  Two  at  least  of  the  Committee,  Mathew  Carey  and  Stephen 
Girard,  were  adopted  or  naturalized  citizens,  neither  of  whom  would  be 
thought  worthy,  by  a  recent  political  party,  of  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  the 
city,  nor  to  hold  in  it  any  office  of  trust  or  honor! 
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committee,  **  commis«ratiiig  the  cmkmitoiis  state  to  which  the 
sick  m^iT  probablj  be  reduced  for  want  of  snitaUe  posons  to 
Sttpenntend  the  hospital,  Tdantarilj  offered  their  aenrioes  for 
^hal  benetoleiit  MtploTm^it."*  The  offer  was  aeeepted,  and 
thej  eoiened  immediatelT  on  the  exercise  <^  their  new  fime- 
tioiis;  the  interval  arrangements  bong  snperinteDded  by  Mr. 
Girard»  the  ontnloor  business  bj  Mr.  Hdm.  These  gentlemen 
witre  thencielorwafd  known  as  ""managers  of  the  Bndi  HiH 
HiXspitaL^"  and  to  them  was  conceded  the  control  of  all  its 
afidrs^  Their  first  Tisit  confirmed  the  repnsentations  of  the 
|ik\Tskians»  and  made  them  acqnuntcd  with  a  tnij  dephnhle 
siaie  i^f  things  in  the  hospitaL  To  nse  the  langmge  of  Mn- 
^w  Ouner^  in  h»  interesdii^  ^Aoe««nt  of  the  Ma%na^ 
Feiw  h^  president  in  Phihde^laa.  4c^  Jannary  l^d^ 
11^:^^  ""ApKv>t%ate«ahnnd(Miedset  of  nnrsesan 
— hdtNJhr  any  rfg^gj  chnracter  c^adU  at  that  tame  be] 
— -ctctied  gm  the  pc^visMms  and  ccm&tts  pttpniitd  far  the  mck, 
wlikX  MflLte^  at  the  k^nrs^  whcm  &^  «kcf«9  a:aenie«i.  were  left 
ttMKV^  otistknee  4f  evny  atssc$cance«  The  »tk.  the  dirin^ 
and  the  di»d  w^err  in&erim£aEadecr  mm^ied  mgecker.  TW 
Kicdwe  asid  i^^r  eracnasSoms^  ^  the  »ek  were  aBswed  tn 
i^mifn  in  ^  n^c  g^Sngt^^  $cate  maxtnaMtL  S^c  t&»  sanll- 
fi$t  a^imruK^  ^  ^K^itr  «k^  ry^pt5&rt:;y  eaasoed.     It  wn&  in  facs^ 

iHumm»l  at  ^  aDur  >rf  ri^  aasi  komjersocvL    X^  ^ 

dniK  U:^  a  ^eoend  Jbrnd  at"  t^  ^lace  prevsAid  ^brangjk  the 

cti^^  a:x^  ^sat  a  rvm^^  t^^  ^  w:ib$^  c^fiii§ci»n{a  as  xaa  senl  ef 
v^K^td;!.^  A^  att^ti^w^t  aaiJL  m^hN%L  a  inrv  ctraj&stm  «f  times 
W!fcs^  $»A«r  >cvi|gJfct  aJKmfi  iy  ti*  ex^rc^d'v^  jAtffisy  aaii  enarjy  «f 

whi^v  ^rat  ^  l^Ml  ^  SefOumftur^  .m^y  ^ri  inys  a&tr  ar  smne^ 

^IhdA  ^  hiWftint  ^  HHT  ftd^  tSatmsosiit  wddi  oftsecs  ami 
.oflmft  %lk«nnr!iiii^t  ;^  t!b»  ^wMsmcy  amn^e- 
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such  an  hospital."  On  the  following  day,  Stephen  Girard  re- 
ported,  ^'  that  the  hospital  is  advancing  fast  towards  order  and 
regularity,  and  that  more  effectually  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  committee,  there  ought  to  be  a  place  procured  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  convalescent."  This  recommendation 
was  acted  on  forthwith,  and  the  barn  on  the  Bush  Hill  pro- 
perty, ^^  a  large,  commodious  stone  buildmg,"  as  it  is  described 
by  Mr.  Carey,  was  divided  into  three  apartments  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  ^^  one  occupied  by  the  resident  doctors  and  apothecary ; 
one,  which  contained  forty  bedsteads,  by  the  men  convalescents, 
and  the  other  by  the  women  convalescents,  which  contained 
fifty-seven." 

The  historian  of  the  fever,  just  quoted,  tells  us,  in  the  same 
page:  ^^The  sick  were  visited  twice  a  day  by  their  physicianB, 
Dr.  Deveze  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Duffield,  whose  prescriptions  were 
executed  by  three  resident  physicians  and  the  apothecary." 
This  brings  us,  after  an  introduction  which  we  are  sure  no 
reader  will  wish  that  we  had  omitted,  to  a  specification  of  the 
part  which  Dr.  Physick  took  in  the  medical  serrioes  of  the  hospi- 
tal at  Bush  Hill,  in  the  year  1798.  We  shall  soon  see  that  this 
was  inconsiderable,  and  for  a  short  time  only.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  names  of  the  medical  attendants  on  the  hospital 
when  it  was  first  opened,  and  at  the  time  when  the  committee 
of  aid  and  relief  took  charge  of  it,  and  the  statement  just 
quoted  from  Mr.  Carey's  ^^  Account,"  show  that  considerable 
changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  department 
within  a  very  short  period.  In  detailing  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occurred,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  scan  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Girard,  on  the  same  day  that  he  reported,  as  above,  on 
the  state  of  the  hospital,  made  an  additional  report,  in  con- 
formity with  instructions  at  a  preceding  meeting,  when  Dr. 
Deveze  had  ^^  offered  his  services  as  a  physician  in  such  part  of 
the  hospital  as  may  be  assigned  to  his  care."  The  Doctor  was 
referred  to  the  managers,  who  were  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
his  abilities  and  character,  and  it  was  resolved,  ^^  that  if  they 
should  prove  to  be  such  as  to  justify  his  being  employed,  that 
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when  the  cominittee  shall  go  into  the  appointment  of  physicians, 
he  have  a  post  allotted  to  him."  Mr.  Girard's  report,  growing 
ont  of  this  reference,  was,  ^'  that  Dr.  Deveze  had  visited  the 
hospital ;  that  he  appears  to  be  a  professional  character,  and 
that  from  the  information  he  has  received  of  his  abilities  and 
practice  in  Cape  Francois,*  from  persons  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  at  that  place,  he  believes  him  well  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  physician  at  the  hospital  at  Bush 
Hill."  Whereupon  it  was  resolved  that  the  Doctor  be  desired 
to  give  his  attendance  at  the  hospital. 

James  Kerr  is  desired  to  provide  a  horse  and  chair  for  the 
use,  and  to  be  at  the  command  of  Dr.  Deveze.  This  gentle- 
man had  only  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1798.  We  read  in  the  minutes,  that  at  noon  of  the  same  day, 
September  17th,  ^^  the  managers  of  the  hospital  returned  from 
thence,  and  ofi^er  it  as  their  opinion  ^  that  a  physician  should  be 
appointed  to  attend  constantly  at  the  hospital,'  and  report  also, 
*  that  a  number  of  patients  are  admitted  after  the  visiting  phy- 
sicians have  returned  to  the  city,  who  have  no  relief  till  the 
next  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  thus  many  suffer  for  want  of  the 
above  regulation.'  Which  being  taken  into  consideration,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  physician  be  employed  who  will  give  his 
constant  attendance,  and  this  as  soon  as  possible."  It  was  like- 
wise ^^  resolved  that  the  physicians  attending  the  hospital  be 
requested  to  meet  the  committee  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock."  A  list  is  given  at  this  meeting  of  the  names  of  nine 
female  nurses,  including  Ann  Beakley,  matron;  and  of  ten 
male  attendants  who  were  engaged  by  the  managers.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Mary  Savicl,  having  offered  her  services  as  an 
assistant  matron  to  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  bringing 
with  her  good  testimonials  of  her  abilities,  sobriety  and  atten- 
tion as  a  nurse  and  matron,  was  recommended  to  the  managers ; 
"  and,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  them,  that  she  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, and  that  her  pay  be  three  dollars  per  day." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  September  18th,  it  was 

*  A  number  of  the  anfortanate  refugees  from  this  part  of  St,  Domingo, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  Jnlj,  1793. 
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^^  resolved  that  the  managers  of  the  hospital  at  Bash  Hill  have 
the  entire  direction  of  that  place ;  and  that  they  be  empowered 
to  employ  and  discharge  such  persons  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per." We  shall  repeat  now  in  the  very  words  of  the  minntes 
of  the  Committee,  all  that  transpired  respecting  the  coarse  par* 
sued  by  and  towards  the  physicians  of  the  hospital. 

^^  The  physicians,  agreeably  to  notice,  attended,  viz.,  Doo- 
tors  Physick,  Cathrall,  Leib,  and  Annan ;  when  a  conference 
was  had  respecting  the  state  of  the  hospital,  and  the  mode  of 
affording  medical  assistance. 

*^  After  some  time  spent  upon  the  subject,  the  physicians  pro- 
duced the  following  propositions : 

^^  1.  That  the  physicians  will  attend  regularly  every  day  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  2.  That  for  this  assistance,  they  shall  have  two  guineas  a 
visit  each.* 

^^  3.  That  Mr.  Graham  be  prescribing  apothecary,  to  attentt 
to  those  patients  who  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  that  he  be  provided  with  two  or  more  assistants  in 
the  apothecaries'  duties. 

'^  4.  That  Drs.  Leib,  Physick,  Cathrall,  and  Annan  have  the 
entire  direction  of  the  hospital,  to  be  arranged  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  think  proper ;  and  that,  in  case  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  either,  he  will  provide  a  medical  friend  to  attend  for 
him. 

^^  Which  being  considered  was  agreed  to,  with  the  addition 
of  the  following,  viz. : 

^^That  a  room  at  the  hospital  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
such  patients  as  are  desirous  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Deveze.  That  he  procure  the  necessary  medicines  for  his 
patients,  to  be  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Committee ;  and, 
if  necessary,  that  he  provide  a  person  to  administer  them."  In 
another  part  of  the  minutes  we  read :  "  Drs.  Cathrall,  Leib, 
and  Physick  attended  at  the  hospital  this  day." 

On  the  next  day,  September  19th,  the  managers  of  the 

*  Equivalent  to  nearl/  ten  dollars  and  a  halt 
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hospital  inform  the  Committee  that  they  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  yesterday  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
physicians ;  and  having  given  it  due  consideration,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  will  not  he  productive  of  the  benefit  desired,  and 
having  offered  several  forcible  objections  to  the  mode,  the  reso- 
lution of  yesterday  was  reconsidered  and  rescinded  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  agreed  ^^  that  the  patients  be  separated  into 
two  divisions,  that  each  division  have  a  distinct  appointment, 
and  that  the  nomination  of  physicians  be  left  to  the  managers, 
Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm. 

*^  Doctor  Deveze  attending  the  Committee,  and  being  recom- 
mended by  the  managers  as  a  suitable  person  to  attend  as 
physician  for  one  division,  it  was  agreed  that  he  be  appointed 
accordingly. 

^'  Dr.  Physick  also  attending,  it  was  agreed  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  other  part,  the  Doctor  desiring  to  have  till  to- 
morrow to  consider  the  subject,  which  was  approved." 

Three  physicians,  viz.,  Drs.  Physick,  Leib,  and  Annan,  at- 
tended at  the  hospital  this  day. 

September  20tb.  ^'  Doctor  Physick  attended  the  Committee, 
and  informed  them  that  he  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  one-half 
of  the  Hospital,  which  was  agreed  to ;  but  the  compensation 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Doctor  Deveze,  was  by  their  desire  de- 
ferred until  a  future  time." 

On  the  same  day,  however,  we  read,  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  minutes,  of  yet  another  change  in  the  distribution  of  duties 
to  devolve  on  the  physicians  of  the  hospital.  ''  Doctor  Phy- 
sick being  present,  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  most  eligible  mode  of  affording  medical  aid  was 
again  entered  upon.  After  considerable  time  spent  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
divide  the  hospital  into  three  divisions ;  that  there  be  three 
physicians  appointed ;  and  that  the  committee  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  an  election  of  physicians  to  attend  the  hospital,  agree- 
ably to  the  regulations  now  concluded  on  ;  when  Doctors  Phy- 
sick, Leib,  and  Deveze  were  duly  elected.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  inform  them  of  their  election,  and  to  request  their 
attendance  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock." 
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Another  day  brings  another  change.  The  minntes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  2l8t  September,  after  the 
usual  entry  of  ^^  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm  at  the  hos- 
pital," run  as  follows:  ^^  A  letter  was  received  from  Doctors 
Leib|  Cathrall,'*'  and  Physick,  which  was  read,  in  which  they  de* 
clined  accepting  the  appointment  at  the  hospital  under  there- 
solution  of  yesterday.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  inform  the 
Managers  at  the  hospital  of  the  receipt  of  their  letter,  and 
that  they  need  not  expect  the  attendance  of  the  physicians 
this  day ;  and  to  desire  them  to  proceed  to  •  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  necessary  medical  aid  which 
their  situation  may  require." 

The  opening  record  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  on  the 
next  day  is  to  this  effect.  ^^  The  Managers  attending  this  morn- 
ing inform  the  Committee  that  they  have  received  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  and  taken  the  necessary  care  of  the  sick, 
and  that  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness  about  medical  aid,  as 
Doctor  Deveze  is,  with  the  assistance  of  the  apothecaries,  folly 
capable  of  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  place,  until  the 
numbers  shall  considerably  exceed  those  now  in  the  hospital." 

In  another  paragraph,  near  the  close  of  the  minutes  of  the 
same  day,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  Doctor  Benjamin  Duffield  offered 
his  services  to  assist  at  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  which  are 
accepted, — Agreed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  chaise  or  other 
carriage  to  aid  him  in  his  benevolent  undertaking."  At  length 
after  six  days  of  deliberation  and  of  resolutions  made  and  mo- 
dified, and  on  one  occasion  rescinded,  as  when  the  number  and 
names  of  the  physicians  who  should  attend  the  hospital  were 
specified,  it  was  settled  that  Doctors  Deveze  and  Duffield  were 
to  take  the  entire  medical  charge  of  the  sick  in  it.  The  former 
was  the  chief  physician,  the  latter  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
opinions  and  rules  of  practice  of  his  older  and  more  experienced 
colleague ;  and  henceforth  we  read  of  no  farther  difficulties  in 

*  We  do  not  learn  from  the  minutei  why  Dr.  Cathrill  U  taid  to  refbse 
an  office  to  which  the  records  make  no  mention  of  his  hating  been  elected. 
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die  p€r»mmet  of  tlie  mediod  stmff  of  the  ho^uL  Doctor 
Diiffield^s  name  appears  in  sobfieqiieiit  records,  in  wUdi  he 
makes,  firom  time  to  tine,  reports  on  the  state  of  the  ho^tal 
and  the  ntaibor  of  the  sick  dien  in  the  bailding.  This,  we  laaj 
aippose,  was  owing  to  the  greater  facilitT  with  whidi  he  eoald 
dbeharge  thb  datj  than  Dr.  Dereie,  whose  knowledge  of  our 
kngnage  was,  nNet  probabhr,  at  that  time  rerj  imperfect. 

On  the  STth  of  September,  Dr.  DnflMd  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee, ^that  the  hoqiital  is  in  good  order,  diat  there  are 
niaetT-fire  patients  in  the  hospital  ,**  and  again,  on  the  fidlowing 
dar,  ^  that  there  are  one  hmdred  and  six  patients  in  the  hospi- 
taL'^  An  annonncement  at  the  present  daj  of  this  nnmber  of 
persons  side  widi  jdh>w  fieTer,  at  the  same  time  and  nnder  one 
loef^  wodU  trr  the  nerres  of  the  good  chiaens  of  Phibddphia, 
aUMM^  the  proportion  of  the  sick  to  the  weD  wodU  he  nenrij 
Ail  teen  times  less  now  than  then.  Presenting  the  sdbject  in 
anothn-  Com:  were  thirteen  hnndred  patients,  wfciing  finNa 
jdkw  ferer,  now  to  he  collected  togedwr  in  one  great  hospitai^ 
&e  proportion  to  Aeactnal  popnlattm  wodU  not  he  greater 
An  Ae  one  hnndred  and  six  side  in  Ae  Bndi  HiD  Hospital 
were  to  the  popniation  of  thecitjin  lT98w  In  the  record  of  the 
mcetmg  of  Ae  committee  (>Iin^  pfiL  61^  62K  die  Managers 
of  Ae  hospital  eidkibh  a  statement  of  Ae  WUings  at  Sask 
KB^  and  the  paarposes  to  which  thcj  are  appri^Rated.  The 
■mmjcmhoase  contained  one  handred  and  lortr  l^iistends^ 
"^Tlie  a«w  &ame  honse,  bnh  hj  die  Coomuttce  ^  an  ntUtmn 
in  tike  hospoal— the  iersKr  rninmwn  hwwe.— wns  M  fitet  firana 
and  IS  feet  deepc  with:  ^ree  rooms  en  the  gi^wmt  >nn  :  one 
lor  Ae  hmi  urses  of  that  hoase.  and  the  ether  two  Sir  Ae 
mdk:  each  of  the  two  lut  contaw  senmeeu  beifeamfa^W- 
saies  the  kft«  which  mnj  he  nseii  fiir  the  entTaiescenCK.  and 
wSI  contain  foctr  W^iniiatfa  ""  Tke  hnn^  with  x&$  tare«  i 
meafiSw  h»  6«en  ahcenlr  AeKriheiL 

T&e  Seport  £udbsr  smaei^  as  was  heftre  mensanatdL  i 
^  T!i«»  JKC  are  ra»i  tw^  a  4i»t  Vt  two  p&Tsccfiiazs;.  Dr,  IV- 
Dr.  Ibnmmfin  Digiii,  wi^  meRrnhe  &r  ttUL.  nni 
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and  the  apothecary."  One  of  the  resident  doctors  was  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  victuals  to  the  sick  ;  the  first  meal 
to  be  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  second  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  resident  physicians  and  apothe* 
cary  had  two  waiters  under  them,  one  of  whom  shaved  the  sick. 
There  is  yet  one  record  for  us  to  introduce  here,  in  which 
the  name  of  Dr.  Physick  occurs  in  connection  with  his  short 
term  of  service  at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital.  It  runs  as  follows, 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Nov.  9th,  1798: 
^^The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  physicians'  accoants, 
report  that  they  should  be  paid  as  follows,  viz. : 

Dr.  Physick;  for  five  visits,  at  10s,  p.  visit,    .        .        .  £17  10 

Dr.  Cathrall, "    two     «            "         «...  7  00 

Dr.  Leib,       *'    three   "            "         «       .        .        .  10  10 

Dr.  Annan,    "    two      ".           "         «...  7  00 

The  amount  paid  to  Dr.  Physick  was  equal  to  forty-six  dol- 
lars and  thirty-three  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9  33^  cents  a  visit,* 
This  would  not  be  thought  an  indifferent  fee  at  the  present  time; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bush  Hill  was  then  entirely  out  of 
town,  or  rather  as  shown  by  its  barn,  was  decidedly  in  the  country, 
and  that,  in  the  year  1793,  when  the  great  majority  of  persons, 
both  of  those  in  the  profession  as  well  as  in  the  community  at 
large,  believed  yellow  fever  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  it  demand- 
ed no  small  courage  and  the  highest  sense  of  duty  to  volunteer  a 
constant  daily  and  close  personal  contact  and  intercourse  with 
the  sick,  such  as  must  necessarily  ensue  between  physician  and 
patient,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  between  a  hospital  physician 
and  the  patients  who  crowd  its  wards  and  deteriorate  its  air. 
The  medical  attendant  must  have  felt  that  on  the  occasion  of 
each  visit,  he  was  perilling  his  life.  We  speak  of  the  prevalent 
impression  at  the  time,  without  Wishing  it  to  be  implied  that  tber« 
was  really  any  such  danger  incurred.  On  the  contrary,  we  haT# 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  physician  vbiting  his  paiifOto 
twice  daily  at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital,  or  even  a  resident  tb#rf^ 
was  much  less  exposed  to  contract  disease  than  if  be  b«4  Um 

♦  The  account  is  supposed  to  be  in  Sute  corrency,  or  U,  M»UfUm  Mk^, 
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liying  in  his  own  house  in  Water,  Front,  or  Second  Street,  in 
what  might  then  be  called  the  infected  district.  In  the  hospital, 
at  that  time  in  a  comparatively  rural  situation,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  nearly  entire  exemption,  so  far  as 
mere  intercourse  with  the  sick  went,  irrespective  of  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  exposure  to  atmospherical  extremes,  particularly 
high  heat  and  vicissitudes,  and  the  interruption  of  his  regular 
meals  and  hours  of  sleep.  Among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  of  the  physicians  and  writers  in  this  city  to  deny  the 
contagious  nature  of  yellow  fever,  was  Dr.  Deveze.  This  he 
did  formally  in  a  small  volume,  which  he  wrote  in  English  and 
French,  in  1794,  on  the  subject  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  respect  to  treatment,  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  in  its  stead,  when  its  use  was  not  in- 
dicated, or  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  )t,  enemata,  gargles, 
baths,  lemonade,  chicken  water,  skimmed  milk,  emulsions, 
simples,  and  sedatives.  If  compelled  to  choose  between  this 
and  Dr.  Rush's  celebrated  purging,  or  emetico-cathartic  and 
mercurial  practice,  we  must  confess  that,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  we  would  lean  to 
Dr.  Deveze's  side. 

The  true  hero  of  benevolence  in  this  gloomy  year,  so  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia,  was  another  Frenchman, 
Stephen  Girard.  He  it  was  who  organized  the  hospital  at 
Bush  Hill,  by  substituting  order,  method,  cleanliness,  and  effi- 
cient nursing  of  the  sick  for  the  reverse  of  all  these  qualities, 
which  had  prevailed  before  he  and  his  associate,  Peter  Helm, 
took  charge  of  the  institution.  The  latter  acted  a  very  meri- 
torious part  in  securing  regular  supplies  of  all  that  was  needful 
for  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  Here  he  and  his  associate 
were  to  be  found  daily,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  from  the 
time  (Sept.  15th)  when  they  volunteered  to  superintend  it,  to 
that  (N'ov.  15th)  in  which  their  peculiar  and  arduous  services 
in  this  way  were  no  longer  required,  and  when,  as  the  minutes 
tell  us,  there  were  no  admissions  and  no  burials.  During  this 
interval  of  two  months,  invariably  the  first  line  of  the  minutes  of 
th#  oommittee  sitting  daily  at  the  State  House,  was:  ^^ Stephen 
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Girard  and  Peter  Helm  at  the  hospital."  On  the  16th  of  No- 
yember,  they  once  more  took  their  seats  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  continued  to  do  so,  up  to  the  day 
(March  7th,  1794)  when  they  held  their  last  meeting.  Mr. 
Helm,  it  may  be  related  as  a  proof  of  his  self-sacrificing  con- 
duct while  a  manager  of  the  hospital,  found  great  difficulty 
in  overcoming  his  dread  of  contagion  from  approaching  the 
sick.  Towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  he  visited  the  rooms 
of  the  hospital,  and  gave  his  personal  superintendence  of  the 
patients.  Stephen  Girard,  from  first  to  last,  never  hesitated  in 
obeying  the  dictates  of  the  noblest  philanthropy,  never  faltered 
in  the  line  of  duty  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  He 
might,  like  nearly  all  if  not  quite  all  of  the  other  rich  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  have  fled  to  one  of  the  adjoining  towns,  or 
taken  refuge  in  the  country,  and  contented  himself,  as  they  did, 
with  contributing  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  the  orphans,  in  this  dire  calamity.  He  did  contribute  a 
portion  out  of  his  own  abundance,  for  these  purposes;  but  he 
did  more ;  ho  gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  all  those  parties. 
He  went  every  morning  to  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  where  his 
first  care  was  not  only  to  give  directions,  but  to  inspect  the  pro- 
visions and  arrangements  of  the  house ;  after  which,  he  visited 
the  apartments  of  the  sick,  bestowing  his  first  attention  on 
those  who  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  to  them  he  held 
out  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  spoke  in  words  of  pity  and 
encouragement.  His  dress  might  even  be  soiled  by  the  ejec- 
tions from  their  stomachs,  without  his  seeming  to  heed  it,  or 
his  being  prevented  from  himself  assisting  the  sufferer,  by  wip- 
ing his  clothes,  or  persuading  him  to  take  another  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine which  had  just  been  rejected.  Before  quitting  him  to  show 
the  like  attentions  to  another,  he  would  feel  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  sick  man,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  temperature  of 
the  skin,  and  then  take  from  or  add  to  his  bed-covering,  as  might 
be  called  for  on  the  occasion.  The  sight  of  the  dreaded  black 
vomit  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  was  as  prompt,  in  passing 
through  the  ward,  to  snatch  up  the  basin  and  hold  it  for  the 
sick  man,  as  any  practised  and  faithful  nurse  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  ordinary  disease.   Such  are  the  representations  of 
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an  eye-witness,  Dr.  Deveze,  who  makes  them  in  the  work  al- 
ready noticed.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  picture  was  drawn 
by  a  partial  fellow-countryman ;  but  Mathew  Carey,  another 
historian  of  the  disease,  is  equally  emphatic  in  his  praise,  as  he 
is  explicit  in  designating  the  services  and  devotion  of  the  bene- 
volent Frenchman.  He  uses  the  following  language :  ''  Stephen 
Girard,  whose  office  was  in  the  interior  part  of  the  hospital,  has 
had  to  encourage  and  comfort  the  sick — ^to  hand  them  neces- 
saries and  medicines — to  wipe  the  sweat  off  their  brows — and 
to  perform  many  disgusting  offices  of  kindness  for  them,  which 
nothing  could  render  endurable  but  the  exalted  motives  that 
impelled  him  to  this  heroic  conduct." 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Ste- 
phen Girard,  for  the  munificent  and  permanent  endowment  of 
the  college  named  after  him,  as  well  as  for  the  rich  bequests  of 
property  which  he  made  to  the  city:  but  the  illuminated  page  in 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is  unquestionably  that  which 
records  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering  in  the  yellow  fever  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  in  the 
year  1798 ;  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  wisest  and  the  bravest 
had  fled  in  dire  affright  from  the  hourly  recurring  terrors  of 
this  desolating  disease.  The  philanthropist  will  doubtless  gaze 
in  admiration  at  the  magnificent  colonnade  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege, and  speculate,  perhaps,  on  the  mixed  motives  which  may 
have  influenced  its  founder ;  but  soon  his  mind  will  revert  to 
the  plain  mansion  and  frame  building  at  Bush  Hill,  in  which 
the  purely  benevolent  spirit  of  the  man  shone  forth  with  an 
effulgence  far  beyond  that  which  can  ever  be  reflected  from 
marble  college  or  bronao  statue. 

In  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  services  of  the  medical 
attendants  on  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  we  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  at  its 
meeting,  November  21st,  1793 :  "  The  services  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Duffield  were  taken  under  consideration ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  be  presented  with  five  hundred  dollars.  The  President 
is  requested  to  communicate  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  his  attention  to  the  afflicted  at  the  hospital,  and  to 
deliver  him  a  cheque  for  the  above  sum."    Immediately  follow- 
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ing  this  resolution  is  the  announcement  hy  the  Managers  of  the 
hospital,  that  there  had  not  heen  any  deaths  for  two  days  past, 
and  '^  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  many  more  deaths  in  that 
place,  they  will  in  future  report  occasionally." 

The  services  rendered  hy  Dr.  Deveze,  and  the  pecuniary 
grant  made  to  him,  are  thus  recorded  in  the  Committee's  Mi* 
nutes  for  Decemher  1st,  1793 :  "  The  services  of  Dr.  Devese 
being  taken  into  consideration,  after  some  time  spent  thereon 
it  was  resolved,  that  he  hath,  as  far  as  hath  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Committee,  been  eminently  useful  in  the  late 
afflicting  calamity,  and  that  this  Committee  ought  to  compen- 
sate him  therefor,  as  far  as  lays  in  their  power ;  that  the  Pre- 
sident be  requested  to  acknowledge  the  services  which  he  hath 
rendered  to  the  afflicted,  present  him  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  North  America  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  as  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  ser- 
vices and  unremitted  exertions  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  at 
Bush  Hill,  during  the  late  sickness." 

The  resident  medical  attendants  were  three  house-phy- 
sicians ;  Messrs.  Daniel  Nicholas  Morrice,  Joseph  Guisard,  and 

Mulnier  or  Muliner,  and  the  apothecary,  Aug.  Joseph 

Leber,  each  of  whom  received  four  dollars  a  day  for  his 
services. 

As  the  prominent  part  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Physick  at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798,  is  disproved,  and  is  shown  to  rest 
on  no  historical  foundation,  it  follows  that  all  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  suppositious  fact  must  be  dismissed  as  neces- 
sarily inaccurate.  Among  these  are  the  alleged  notoriety 
which  he  obtained  from  his  connection  with  the  hospital,  and 
the  associations  thence  resulting,  especially  with  Stephen 
Girard,  which,  as  Dr.  Randolph  believed,  ^^subsequently  proved 
of  immense  benefit  to  him  in  promotmg  his  professional  sno- 
cess."  Whatever  may  have  been  eventually  the  esteem  of 
the  rich  merchant  for  the  eminent  surgeon,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  Stephen  Girard,  the 
active  manager  of  the  yellow  fever  hospitaJ,  would  feel  par- 
ticularly partial  to  Dr.  Physick,  one  of  the  triumvirate  who 
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refased  to  serve  irith  Dr.  Deveze,  in  whose  capacity  and  pro- 
fessional ability  Girard  had  evidently  placed  great  confidence. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  memorable  year,  Mr.  Girard  did  not  look  to 
Dr.  Physick  for  professional  advice,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  was  invoked,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury  received  by  Mr.  Girard,  not  long 
before  his  death.  This  eccentric  man  had  a  true  Cato  and 
Montaigne  dislike  to  physicians ;  and  leading  the  regular  and 
temperate  life  which  he  did  for  many  years,  he  was  rarely  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  them  in  their  professional 
capacity.  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  practice  of  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia  who  traded  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  to 
have  surgeons  in  their  vessels,  Stephen  Girard  always  consti- 
tuted himself  an  exception,  and  left  the  officers  and  the  crews 
of  his  ships  to  draw,  themselves,  on  the  medicine  chest,  and  to 
be  their  own  doctors. 

Dr.  Physick  must  have  been  among  the  small  number  of  the 
professors  who,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Rush,  continued  at  their 
posts  during  the  trying  months  of  September  and  October, 
1793.  Some  were  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  others  carried 
themselves  away  to  the  country  and  neighboring  towns,  under 
the  feeling  of  general  alarm  which  infected  nearly  all  whom  the 
fever  spared.  There  are  on  record  two  proofs  of  Dr.  Physick's 
remaining  in  the  city,  and  of  his  doing  his  share  of  duty  among 
the  forlorn  hope,  viz.,  his  being  himself  attacked  with  the  fever, 
and  his  making,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cathrall,  dissections  of 
some  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  these 
examinations  confirmed  the  opinions  antecedently  expressed  by 
Dr.  Lining,  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of 
Virginia,  that  the  force  of  the  fever  was  spent  on  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Physick's  constitution  received  a  shock  from  the  attack  of 
the  fever,  from  which,  it  was  always  his  own  belief,  he  never 
completely  recovered. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  following  year,  1794,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  had  reached  a  recognized  position  among  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  ^^  Ao- 
Mni  of  the  Bilious  Yellow  Fever  of  1794,"  makes  frequent 
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reference  to  Dr.  Physick ;  at  one  time  as  telling  Dr.  Rush  of 
his  having  a  patient  with  yellow  fever  under  his  care  as  early 
as  the  6th  of  June ;  at  another,  of  the  inefficacy  of  bark ;  and, 
again,  of  the  good  effects  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in 
this  disease.  At  these  times,  his  name  is  associated  with 
those  of  Griffitts,  Woodhouse,  and  Dewees.  In  this  year,  Dr. 
Physick  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and,  also,  a  prescribing  physician  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary.  His  long  connection  with  the  first  of  these  iosti* 
tutions  was  to  him  a  means  of  usefulness  and  distinction ;  to  it| 
increase  of  reputation,  as  an  asylum  in  which  all  that  could  be 
done  by  the  art  of  surgery  was  accomplished.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  of 
the  value  of  his  services  in  the  hospital.  During  the  short 
period  in  which  he  held  the  post  of  physician  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, he  discharged  his  duties  to  it  with  what  may  henceforth 
be  called  his  characteristic  punctuality  and  conscientiousness. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Randolph  that  the  professional  engage- 
ments of  Dr.  Physick,  as  shown  by  his  papers,  increased  very 
considerably  during  the  year  1795 ;  and  that  about  this  periodi 
the  prospect  of  establishing  himself  in  business  was  exceed- 
ingly flattering.  We  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  in  thia 
year  he  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice,  more  especially 
such  as  were  of  a  surgical  character.  This  journal  was  con-" 
tinned  up  to  the  year  1810;  but  if  we  except  the  probable 
gleanings  from  it  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  introduced  into  the  "Ele- 
ments of  Surgery"  of  the  latter,  the  profession  has  derived  no 
benefit  from  this  precious  record,  which  keeps  company  with 
his  lectures  in  some  old  trunk  or  forgotten  closet.  Sneh 
things  ought  not  to  be. 

The  yellow  fever  of  1797  tried  severely  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Physick  suffered,  in  this  year,  from  a 
second  attack,  during  which  he  was  bled  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  ounces.  Dr.  Rush  states,  in 
his  history  of  the  fever  of  1797,  that  he  attended  two  other 
persons  at  this  time  who  had  been  affected  by  the  epidemic  of 

25 
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1793,  and  two  others  who  had  suffered  in  a  similar  manner  in 

1794.  Among  the  eleven  hundred  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in 
1797,  were  those  of  nine  physicians.    Seven  others  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Physick,  viz.,  Drs.  Reynolds,  Caldwell,  Church,  Benja- 
min Duffield,  Hayworth,  Boys,  and  Strong  survived  an  attack 
of  the  disease.   It  has  been  well  said  by  a  historian  of  the  fever 
of  this  year,  '^  If  a  generous  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death 
merits  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  that  tribute  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia.     The  most  laborious, 
hazardous,  and  disagreeable  task  was,  in  almost  every  instance, 
to  be  performed  gratuitously."     Among  those  physicians  who 
fell  victims  to  the  disease  was  Dr.  Annan,  one,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, of  the  early  medical  attendants  at  the  Bush  Hill 
Hospital   in  1793,   in  connection  with  Physick,  Leib,   and 
Cathrall.    Another,  Dr.  Pleasants,  had  retired  to  the  country ; 
but,  feeling  himself  called  on  to  confront  danger,  he  returned 
to  the  city,  and  gave  his  life  as  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  benevolence.   The  case  of  Dr.  Thompson  was  of  a  still  more 
startling  and  melancholy  nature.     '^  He  had  been  married  in 
the^  evening ;  had  gone  to  bed,  and  within  two  hours  felt  the 
symptoms   of  the  disorder  approaching.      The  family  were 
alarmed.     The  bridegroom  was  removed,  and  died  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  leaving  his  unfortunate  wife  '  at  once  a  widow 
and  a  bride.* " 

'  The  physicians  to  the  Hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  which  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  were  Drs.  Samuel 
DufiSeld  and  Edward  Stevens:  Assistant  Physicians^  Drs. 
Michael  Leib,  Benger  Dabel,  William  Annan,  John  Redman 
Goxe,  John  Church,  Samuel  Pleasants :  Resident  Physician^ 
John  Duffield.  Of  this  list.  Dr.  Coxe  still  survives  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86  years,  to  give  his  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
time  without  disparaging  the  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
fever,  the  Board  of  Health  appointed  '^  a  committee  to  purchase 
and  transfer  to  Dr.  Edward  Stevens,  to  Dr.  John  Church,  to 
the  heirs  of  Dr.  Benger  Dabel,  to  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Pleasants,  to  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  to  Dr.  Michael  Leib, 
lIio  the  heirs  of  Dr.  William  Annan,  each  one  share  of  the 
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Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  transfers  so 
made  express  that  they  are  in  consideration  of  the  high  sense 
the  Board  of  Health  entertain  of  the  services  of  those  gentle- 
men during  the  calamity  of  1797."  Dr.  Stevens,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Board,  politely  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  bank  share 
granted  to  him.  A  similar  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was 
made  to  Dr.  John  Duffield  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  a  bank 
share.*  When  we  learn  that  there  were  only  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  physicians  in  the  city,  who  attended  patients  during 
this  season  of  pestilence,  we  can  well  imagine  the  excessive 
strain  of  mind  and  body  to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  even 
if  their  ranks  had  remained  entire,  instead  of  being  thinned  by 
the  death  of  eight  of  their  number,  and  farther  weakened  for  a 
season  by  the  sickness  of  nine  others. 

There  was  yet  another  brotherhood,  united  together  by  a 
common  feeling  of  benevolence,  who  volunteered  their  aid  and 
exposed  their  health  and  lives  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the 
suffering  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  had  been  prominent  ia 
the  discharge  of  the  same  arduous  duties  in  1793,  and  wore  now 
ready  once  more  to  take  the  post  of  danger.  We  love  to  repord 
their  names.  They  were  Stephen  Girard,  Caleb  Lownes,  Israel 
Israel,  John  Lctchworth,  Thomas  Savery,  and  John  Connelly. 
To  three  of  this  number,  Messrs.  Girard,  Lownes,  and  Con- 
nelly,  was  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  City  Hospital, 
as  that  at  Bush  Hill  was  henceforth  called.  We  also  react 
among  the  donors  of  money  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  com* 
mittees  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  the  same  names,  in  many 
instances,  which  were  on  a  like  record  for  the  year  1798.t 

*  The  par  value  of  a  share  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  was  $500 ;  so  that 
it  may  be  said  $4000  were  given  to  the  physicians,  chief  and  assistants,  at 
the  Bash  Hill  Hospital  in  1797. 

t  The  descendants  of  these  men,  and  of  Philadelphians  generally,  will  like 
to  be  reminded  of  the  names  of  Jesse,  and  Robert,  and  Nicholas  Wain, 
Archibald  McCall,  William  Rawle,  Robert  Smith,  Samuel  Fox,  Isaac  Whar- 
ton, George  Roberts,  Pattison  Hartshorne,  Conyngham,  Nesbit  &  Co^  John 
Nixon,  Joseph  P.  Norris,  the  Perotts,  George  Latimer,  William  Sheaff,  Tho- 
mas Leiper,  Joseph  Cruikshank,  Mordecai  Lewis,  fliers  Fisher,  and  a  number 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Physick  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  scourging  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  1798,  and, 
this  time,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  recording  his  gratuitous 
and  invaluable  services  as  Resident  Physician  in  the  City  or 
Bush  Hill  Hospital.  He  had  for  associate  on  the  occasion  Dr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Some 
surprise  will  probably  be  felt  at  Dr.  Physick's  being  able,  con- 
scientiously, to  detach  himself  from  the  families  and  individuals 
in  the  city  who  must  have  regarded  him  as  their  medical  coun- 
sellor. On  this  point  we  cannot  offer  any  explanation,  unless  it 
be  in  the  fact  of  the  flight  of  so  many  families  from  the  city. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  mark,  and 
was  in  high  repute  among  his  professional  brethren, — evidenced 
both  by  his  being  made  President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  by  the  frequent  reference  to  his  observations  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  this  year,  in  Dr.  Rush's  brief  history  of  the  disease. 
The  opinion  unequivocally  advanced  by  Dr.  Deveze  in  1794,  that 
yellow  fever  is  not  contagious,  was,  with  slight  reservation,  now 
advanced  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  a  communication 
signed  by  the  President,  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  dated  August 
8th,  to  the  Board  of  Health.  We  meet  in  this  document  with 
the  following  declaration:  ''Many  respectable  modern  autho- 
rities assert  that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  repeated  observations  satisfy  us  that  it  is  rarely  so 
during  the  warm  weather  in  the  United  States.  None  of  the  cases 
we  have  yet  seen  have  propagated  it,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be 
an  error  as  absurd  in  its  nature  as  it  has  been  fatal  in  its  ope- 
ration upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  contagion  of  a 
disease  should  adhere  to  the  timber  of  a  ship  during  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  should  spread  from  the  timber  of  the  ship  without 
contact,  through  an  extensive  neighborhood,  and  cease  to  com- 

of  other  familiar  names,  some  of  which  were  on  the  giving  list  of  1793  and 
others  on  that  of  1797.  Stephen  Girard  was  not  content  with  giving  his  time 
and  exposing  his  person  for  the  sick.  He  was  also  a  liberal  donor  of  money 
to  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  Robert  Wain  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  1798,  to  procure  subscriptions  to  a  loan  of  $30,000, 
to  meet  the  orders  of  the  Managers  of  the  Marine  and  City  Hospitals  and 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
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municate  itself  afterwards  by  long  and  close  connection  of  the 
sick  with  their  families  and  attendants." 

The  City  Hospital  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  Augost  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick,  and  closed  on  the  Ist  of  November.  Few 
of  the  nurses  of  the  hospital  were  attacked  with  the  disease."^ 
It  was  often  customary  for  them  to  sleep  on  the  same  bed  with 
the  sick.  One  or  two  instances  occurred  of  wives  nursing  their 
husbands,  and  mothers  their  children ;  and  while  thus  engaged 
they  would  often  lie  on  the  same  bed  with  them ;  but  in 
no  instance  did  these  persons  have  the  fever.  The  exces- 
sive mortality  in  the  City  Hospital,  during  the  first  five  days 
after  it  was  opened,  alarmed  Dr.  Physick  and  his  associate  Dr. 
Cooper,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Rush,  who  was  consulting  physician  to  the  institution,  for  aid ; 
and  begged  him  to  point  out  any  mode  of  relieving  the  sick  under 
their  care,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  He,  in  his  an- 
swer, recommended  an  emetico-cathartic  compound  which  he 
extolled  as  being  very  efficacious,  but  the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  sanctioned  by  subsequent  experience. 

We  find,  in  the  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1798,  by  Thomas  Condie  and  Richard  Folwell,  the 
following  list  of  physicians  who  remained  in  town  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic :  Drs.  Rush,  Griffitts,  Moore, 
Wistar,  Gallagher,  Caldwell,  Harris,  Connover,  Proudfit,  Leib, 
Church,  Boys,  S.  Duffield,  B.  Duffield,  Parke,  Stewart,  Strong, 
Bigelow,  Kinlaid,  Pfeffer,  Yeatman,  Trexo ;  also  four  French 
doctors,  viz. :  Mayer,  Pascalis,  La  Roche,  Devivier.  Drs. 
Physick  and  Cooper  were  at  the  Hospital.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
history,  speaks  of  Dr.  Sayer.  The  name  of  Dr.  Currie,  who 
took  an  active  part  both  as  practitioner  and  writer  at  the  time, 
is  also  omitted  in  the  above  list.  Dr.  Dewees's  name  does  not 
find  a  place  in  it,  although,  in  the  narrative  of  events,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Currie,  offered 

*  It  would  be  evLsj  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  deaths  of  the  few,  in  their 
exposure  to  the  poison  emanating  from  the  groand  in  the  infected  diitrict, 
daring  their  previous  stay,  or  snbseqaent  visit  in  the  city. 
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.^  his  seryices  to  attend  gratuitously  the  encampment  formed  at 
Master's  Place,  near  the  mill  pond,  on  the  road  to  German- 
town,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  estimated 
that  2024  persons  were  lodged  and  fed  at  this  encampment 
from  the  15th  and  20th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  November, 
at  a  cost  of  $18,822  49.  Besides  the  lodging  sheds,  there 
were  erected  a  hospital,  a  large  store-house  and  office,  a  bake- 
honse  and  oven,  and  five  kitchens,  with  eight  fire-places.  The 
encampment  was  laid  out  in  regular  streets  which  intersected 
each  other.  All  the  buildings  were  erected  in  the  short  period 
of  eight  or  ten  days.  Previous  to  this,  an  encampment  had 
been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  Spruce 
and  Chestnut  Streets ;  a  locality  which  was  then  far  out  of 
town,  and  with  a  rural  aspect  which  is  not  visible,  and  can 
barely  be  imagined,  at  the  present  day.  The  tents  were  made 
of  canvass  and  flooted  with  boards.  ^'  Here,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  were  fed,  and  some  of  them  clothed." 
The  women  of  the  city  were  active  and  untiring  in  their  dis- 
criminating industry  and  liberality  in  aid  of  the  people  thus 
encamped.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  and  where  are  not 
women  ever  generous  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
when  an  appropriate  appeal  is  made  to  them.  Perhaps  their 
sensibilities  were  more  quickened  on  the  present  occasion  by  a 
public  announcement  of  the  fact,  that  there  were  in  the  en- 
campment nearly  seventy  women  who  would  become  mothers 
before  they  could  leave  it. 

The  fever  invaded  the  prison  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
which  led  to  a  thinning  of  its  inmates  by  a  removal  of  the 
debtors,  and  the  vagrants  and  prisoners  confined  for  petty 
offences ;  leaving  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  convicts,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  untried  prisoners.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
disease,  the  jailer,  partaking  of  the  general  panic,  abandoned 
his  post  and  went  into  the  eountry.  His  place  was  supplied 
for  the  following  ten  days  by  Robert  Wharton,  a  vigilant  and 
active  magistrate,  who  was  afterwards  mayor  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Wharton,  daring  this  time,  resided  in  the  prison  and  performed 
aU  the  duties  of  jailer  until  he  was  relieved  of  his  charge  by 
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Peter  Helm,  the  worthy  associate  of  Girard  in  superintending 
the  Bush  Hill  Hospital  in  1798 ;  and  who  was  also  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hospital  at  the  Wigwam ;  and  otherwise  ac- 
tively benevolent  in  1797.  After  Mr.  Helm  took  charge  of  the 
prison,  he  resided  there  day  and  night,  alternately  watching 
the  convicts  and  attending  the  sick.  Sanitary  measures  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  another  of  the  worthies  of 
1793,  Caleb  Lownes,  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Relief, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  that  year.  By  these  means  the  mor- 
tality among  the  prisoners  was  kept  down  to  a  comparatively 
small  figure ;  the  deaths  in  all  being  twenty-seven,  and  the 
number  attacked  by  the  disease  forty-four.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  prisoners  in  the  east  wing,  that  on  which  the  sick 
were,  to  escape ;  and  but  for  the  ready  courage  and  colness  of 
Mr.  Wharton,  who  was  in  the  jail  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
been  successful. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  some  of  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, and  the  names  of  individuals  which  we  have  introduced 
in  relation  to  the  epidemic  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1798,  and  in  the  preceding  years  of 
1798,  1794,  and  1797,  do  not  belong  to  the  personal  history  of 
Dr.  Physick.  But  without  some  historical  references  to  the 
eventful  times  and  the  agitated  and  distressed  community  in 
which  he  performed  so  useful,  and,  in  some  sense,  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part,  we  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  man  as  a  philan- 
thropic citizen  and  a  courageous  physician.  After  learning,  in 
this  way,  who  were  his  local  contemporaries,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  in  a  social  and  professional  point  of  view  in 
which  he  was  placed,  we  shall  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to 
appreciate  the  trials  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  dangers  he 
incurred,  and  the  difficulties  he  overcame,  while  discharging 
the  high  trusts  confided  to  him,  as  a  member  of  a  chosen  band 
who  had  inwardly  vowed  to  battle  with  dread  pestilence,  and  to 
restore  health  and  hope  to  their  fever  and  fear-stricken  friends 
and  fellow-citizens.  The  simple  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Physick  had  volunteered  bis  services  as  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  City  Hospital,  and  that  the  offer  had  been  ao- 
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cepted,  would  create  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  humanity  and 
benevolence ;  but  they  would  fail  to  convey  any  idea,  approach- 
ing to  the  reality,  of  the  scenes  of  suffering — the  torments  of  the 
sick,  and  the  agonies  of  the  dying — of  which  he  was  hourly  a 
deeply  interested,  But  at  the  same  time,  of  necessity  a  self-pos- 
sessed witness — calm  himself  amid  the  groans,  the  cries,  and 
contortions  around  him.     More  trying  still,  were  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  after  their  sick  relatives 
in  the  hospital,  often  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  must  have  felt  that 
they  were  doomed  to  inevitable  death.     And  then  the  grief, 
sometimes  displaying  itself  in  tears  and  sobs,  sometimes  in  the 
low  moans,  and  again  in  the  piercing  cries  of  the  bereaved  and 
hope-abandoned  parents,  who  had  lost  their  only  son,  or  a  sis- 
ter her  beloved  brother,  her  only  protector  on  earth !     Such 
scenes  as  these  called  for  more  than  a  soldier's  fortitude,  while 
his  part  in  them  promised  far  less,  in  the  way  of  subsequent 
honors  and  distinction,  than  a  soldier's  reward.     Dr.  Physick 
was  placed  in  nearly  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  outpost  of  a  beleaguered  city,  from  which  he  was 
continually  hearing  of  the  sickness  and  the  death  of  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  acquaintances,  many  of  whom  he  must  have 
esteemed  for  their  virtues  and  venerated  for  their  piety.     He 
would  be  told,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  protective  measures  taken 
by  the  authorities,  aYid  of  the  daily  toils  and  exposure  of  the 
lives  of  the  medical  brotherhood,  with  all  of  whose  names  and 
merits   he   was   familiarly   acquainted.      With   what   intense 
anxiety  he  must  have  inquired,  from  day  to  day,  whether  Rush, 
the  more  than  "hero  of  a  hundred  fights,"  was  still  spared  to 
lead  on,  as  he  had  done  in  former  years,  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
to  teach  the  affrighted  people,  even  in  the  very  extremity  of 
suffering,  how  to  draw  courage  from  despair.     And  there  was 
his  worthy  compeer,  the  drab-coated  GriflStts,  who,  ever  at  his 
post,  showed  now,  as  in  former  years  of  pestilence,  how  great 
civil  courage  and  active  services  could  be  combined  with  Quaker 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  manner.     Of  Wistar,  of  whom  after- 
wards he  became  the  colleague  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Physick  must  also  have  received  daily  news  relating  to 
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his  professional  efforts  in  the  common  cause.    All  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  jealous  rivalry  in  the  path  of  surgery,  were,  at  this 
time,  dormant  in  the  minds  of  both.     The  ears  of  the  resident 
physician  at  the  City  Hospital  were  becoming  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Caldwell  and  Coxe,  who  had  now  appeared  in  the 
field  of  danger,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  against  pestilence 
and  death.     The  former  was  to  speak,  nearly  forty  years  after- 
wards, his  funeral  eulogium  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  city 
at  that  time  barely  known  and  in  a  State  but  then  recently  re- 
ceived into  the  Union.     The  latter  was  destined  to  be,  in  two 
several  chairs,  his  collegiate  associate  in  medical  teaching.     Dr. 
Church  was  another  of  the  medical  garrison  in  the  more  than 
besieged  city.     He  was  among  our  earliest  lecturers  on  Mid- 
wifery, and  cards  may  still  be  seen  with  the  name  of  Dr.  James 
associated  with  his  own  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  branch. 
While  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  sick  who  could  be 
taken  to  the  City  Hospital,  those  similarly  afflicted  among  the 
poor  in  the  city  itself  were  not  uncared  for.     The  north  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  Northern  Liberties,  were  placed  under  the  me- 
dical charge  of  Dr.  Francis  Barnes  Sayre,  Dr.  James  Mease,  and 
Dr.  Kinlaid ;  Southwark,  and  the  south  part  of  the  city,  were  at- 
tended by  Dr.  John  Church,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Duffield,  while 
the  centre  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield.     It  will 
be  seen  from  this  record  and  the  references  which  we  have 
previously  made,  that,  great  and  conspicuous  as  were  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Physick,  in  taking  his  station  at  the  City  Hospital,  he 
did  not  stand  alone  in  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  this  memorable  year.     There  was  no 
need  of  any  foil  to  set  off  the  benevolent  traits  of  these  good 
men,  although  we  are  pained  to  say  that  it  was  created  by 
the  opposite  course  of  other  members  of  the  profession.     So  at 
least  we  learn  from  a  very  significant  passage  in  an  able  and  a 
feeling  address  of  the  Board  of  Health,  signed  by  its  President, 
William  Jones,  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  invoking  their 
aid  in  the  emergency.     The  words  to  which  we  refer  are  these : 
"View  the  list  of  your  physicians,  and  mark  how  few  are  at  their 
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posts."'*'  In  the  absence  of  statistics  which  might  indicate  the 
entire  number  of  practising  physicians  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1798,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic,  we  are  un- 
able to  say  how  far  the  grave  accusation,  implied  in  the  words 
just  quoted,  is  deserved.  On  comparing,  however,  the  number 
on  duty  in  the  city  during  this  year  with  that  of  a  similar  class 
in  1797,  we  find  the  proportion  to  be  more  than  three  in  the 
first  to  one  in  tne  last.  The  mortality  in  the  medical  ranks, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  great  in  1798  as  it  was  in  1797, 
although  the  actual  and  proportionate  mortality  among  the 
citizens  generally  was  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  years. 

Dr.  Physick,  in  addition  to  his  direct  services  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  by  his  applying  all  the  resources  of  medical  sci- 
ence for  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  contributed  in- 
directly but  efficiently  to  the  same  end  by  his  pathological 
investigations.  He  continued,  on  this  occasion,  post-mortem 
examinations  similar  to  those  which  he  had  made  in  1793, 
and  with  the  result  of  ascertaining,  still  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, the  gastric  character  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  origin  of  the 
black  vomit,  which  he  and  Dr.  Cathrall  showed  to  be  given  out 
from  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  the 
absence  of  any  account,  by  himself  or  others,  of  his  mode  of 
practice  in  yellow  fever,  we  are  left  to  infer  that,  regarding,  as 
he  would  do,  the  disease  to  be  gastritis,  he  must  necessarily 
have  avoided  the  use  of  stimulants  and  of  irritants — a  conclu- 
sion the  more  probable,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Randolph,  '^  that, 
in  one  instance,  he  ascribed  the  death  of  a  patient  laboring 
under  this  malady,  to  a  relapse  produced  by  swallowing  a  small 
quantity  of  chicken-water." 

On  the  termination  of  his  voluntary  duties  at  the  Bush  Hill 
« 

*  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  who  continued  to  transact  business, 
were  as  follows :  Wm.  Jones,  Wm.  Penrose,  Wm.  Linnard,  Wm.  Dawson, 
James  Oldden,  Isaac  Price,  John  Watson,  John  Inskep,  Timothy  Paxson, 
Joseph  Eastbom,  Wm.  Allen,  Health  Officer,  and  Wm.  Nesbitt,  Clerk  to 
the  Health  Officer. 
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or  City  Hospital,  he  received  a  very  flattering  and  at  the  same 
time  substantial  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  ser- 
vices were  held,  in  the  shape  of  several  pieces  of  plate,  valued 
at  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  The  inscription  on  them  was 
as  follows : 

'*  From  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Marine  and  Citjr  Hospitals  to 

Philip  Synq  Physick,  M.D., 

This  Mark  of  their  respectful  approbation  of  his  Voluntary  and  Inestimable 

Services  as  Resident  Physician  of  the  City  Hospital, 

in  the  Calamity  of  1798/' 

We  have  not  learned  why  the  Marine  Hospital  joined  in  this 
testimonial.  It  may  be  that  the  patients  who,  but  for  the 
organizing  of  the  City  Hospital,  would  have  been  of  necessity 
received  in  the  former,  were  sent  to  the  latter,  and  in  this 
way  they  came  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Physick. 

In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Physick,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
married  Miss  Emlen,  '^a  highly  gifted  and  talented  lady,  and 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Society  of  Friends."    Of  this  union,  four  children  were  the  fmit. 

The  year  1800  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Phy- 
sick in  another  respect ;  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  he  began 
to  lecture  on  Surgery  to  a  number  of  students  who  were  attend- 
ing the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  to  some  young  physicians,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
to  this  effect  made  by  these  parties.  He  was  farther  encouraged 
to  take  this  important  step  by  Dr.  Rush,  who,  in  giving  his 
advice,  was  probably  influenced  by  mixed  motives.  The  latter 
may  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  course  of  in- 
struction in  surgery  than  was  compatible  with  the  restricted 
plan  in  the  University,  in  which  this  branch  was  taught  in  con- 
junction with  Anatomy  and  Midwifery  by  Dr.  Shippen ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  may  not  have  been  loath  to  bring  forward 
a  rival  to  Dr.  Wistar,  who  was  then  somewhat  prominent  as  a 
surgeon,  and  who  was,  also,  the  adjunct  of  Dr.  Shippen.    Be- 
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tween  Wistar  and  Rash  a  miBunderstanding,  some  would  choose 
to  call  it  a  quarrel,  had  existed  since  1793,  owing  to  some  cir- 
cumstances with  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  effect  of  the  measure 
was  in  every  way  beneficial.  Dr.  Physick  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  new  duties  with  his  usual  method  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  he  was  cheered  at  the  outset  by  the  approbation 
of  those  to  whom  his  lectures  were  addressed.  The  introduc- 
tory was  committed  to  memory  before  it  was  delivered.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  present  by  invitation, 
approached  the  lecturer,  and,  after  shaking  hands,  observed 
with  some  emphasis :  "  Doctor,  that  will  do  ;  you  need  not  be 
apprehensive  as  to  the  result  of  your  lecturing.  I  am  sure  you 
will  succeed."  Words  of  prophecy;  for  seldom  was  man  more 
successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  could  have  pro- 
posed to  himself,  or  that  could  have  been  expected  from  him 
by  others,  than  was  Dr.  Physick  as  a  teacher  of  surgery. 
Not  only  did  he  attract  attentive  classes  to  his  lectures  for 
some  years  following  this  time,  but  he  succeeded  in  opening 
tha  eyes  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  to  the  necessity  of 
erecting  an  independent  chair  from  which  surgery  should  be 
taught,  and  also,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  of  ap- 
pointing him  to  fill  it. 

This  measure  was  taken  in  the  year  1805.  It  was  one  not 
less  of  policy,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
than  of  gratification  and  gain  to  himself.  He  had  now  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  was  listened  to  by 
large  classes  in  the  University,  through  the  members  of  which 
he  could  disseminate  the  principles  of  surgery,  imbibed  from 
his  celebrated  preceptor,  John  Hunter,  and  strenghtened  and 
enforced  by  his  own  meditation  and  personal  experience,  ob- 
tained in  hospitals  and  private  practice.  During  the  period  of 
thirteen  years  in  which  he  filled  the  chair  of  surgery,  that  in 
which  the  school,  be  it  said,  had  the  largest  classes  and  the 
highest  reputation,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Physick 
to  diffuse  what  must  ever  be  regarded  as  sound  and  clear  views 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  and  to  make  his 
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opinions  the  received  canons  over  a  greater  extent  of  territory 
than  had  ever  previously  received  the  lessons  of  any  other  teacher 
of  this  branch.  In  listening  to  him,  the  students  felt  that  they 
were  addressed  by  one  who  spoke  with  an  authority,  not  merely 
derived  from  office,  but  from  profound  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  an  entire  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  what 
he  was  saying.  With  him  there  was  no  superfluity  of  phrase ; 
no  attempt  to  .embellish  the  truth.  What  might  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  copiousness,  was  made  up  in  precision  of  diction. 
That  which  he  knew,  from  carefully  ascertained  experience, 
had  been  his  guiding  star,  ought,  he  believed,  to  fix  in  like 
manner  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  When,  as  has  hap- 
pened within  our  own  observation,  on  a  gloomy  winter  morn- 
ing he  held  forth  to  his  class  with  his  lecture  in  one  hand 
and  a  candle  in  the  other,  the  attentive  and  almost  vene- 
rating students  might  believe,  for  the  moment,  and  especially 
when  looking  at  his  clearly  defined,  as  if  chiselled,  features, 
and  pale  face,  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  beyond  the  grave 
who  had  come  to  announce  to  them  truths  of  deep  import, 
which  it  behooved  them  to  know  well  and  to  practise  faith- 
fully. His  lectures  were  carefully  prepared  and  written  out. 
Of  his  meaning  there  could  be  no  misconception  on  theupart 
of  his  auditors,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason,  ^^  that  he  never 
undertook  to  instruct  others  upon  subjects  wliich  ho  did  not 
clearly  understand  himself."  What  a  wonderful  curtailment 
of  writing  and  lecturing,  and  of  preaching  too,  would  result 
if  this  rule  were  adopted  by  the  crowd  of  us  who  are  autho- 
rized, or  claim,  if  not  authorized,  the  privilege  of  teaching  by 
the  exercise  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  pen. 

Dr.  Physick  was  opposed  to  extemporaneous  lecturing,  al- 
leging that  no  man  had  a  right  to  place  so  much  confidence  in 
his  memory  as  would  be  implied  by  this  practice,  when  treat- 
ing of  scientific  subjects.  There  is  some  misconception  in  the 
meaning  here  attached  to  extemporaneous,  which  implies,  pro- 
perly, the  utterance  of  sentiments  and  opinions  without  prior 
preparation,  and  of  course  without  the  speaker  having  previously 
marshalled  them  in  his  memory.     Dr.  Physick  himself  could 
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not  be  said  to  haTO  delirered  the  introdoctory  to  his  first  course 
of  priTate  lectures  extemporaoeooslji  when  be  spoke  it  menuh- 
riter.  In  debating  the  question  of  the  relatire  merits  of  an  ex- 
temporaneons  and  a  written  discourse,  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  the  different  ideas  attached  to  the  former,  according  as  it 
is  understood  to  apply  to  the  thoughts  or  to  the  language. 
Few  men  can  trust  themselYes  to  extemporize  their  thoughts ; 
many,  if  the  subject-matter  be  duly  weighed  uid  arranged,  may 
adventure  with  a  probability  of  success  on  extemporaneous 
speech.  Some  in  whom  the  ei>pia  verbarum  is  allied  to  po- 
verty of  thought,  are  heard  as  extemporaneous  speakers ;  but 
such  persons  cannot,  without  a  long  and  tedious  training,  by 
which  they  learn  to  elaborate  something  from  their  small  stock 
of  thoughts,  be  listened  to  with  the  hope  of  receiving  from  them 
knowledge  or  instruction.  In  this  case,  the  greater  the  fluency 
of  speech,  the  smaller  will  be  the  flow  of  thought,  as  the  very 
facility  in  the  former  indisposes  from  taking  the  time,  and  ex- 
ercising the  patience  necessary  to  insure  the  latter.  But  with- 
out prior  elaboration  and  suitable  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  a 
man,  having  what  is  called  a  ready  pen,  incurs  as  much  danger 
from  being  superficial  in  a  written  as  he  would  in  an  extem- 
poraneous discourse.  The  pen  is  no  more  trustworthy  than 
the  tongue,  if  it  be  allowed  to  give  expression  to  the  first  vague 
notions  and  crude  thoughts  just  as  they  occur  to  the  mind  at 
the  moment.  But  as  more  time  is  taken  up  in  the  act  of  writ- 
ing than  of  speaking,  a  better  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  case  for  a  lecturer  to  arrange  his  subject 
in  a  methodical  manner,  eo  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the 
pleonasms,  redundancies,  and  repetitions  to  which  he  may  be 
prone  in  oral  discourses ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  escaping  the 
omission  of  some  link  in  his  chain  of  argument,  or  some  perti- 
nent fact  in  enforcement  of  a  principle  just  enunciated.  But 
entire  success  in  either  written  or  extemporaneous  discourse 
must  depend  on  a  previously  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and 
meditation  <m  all  its  bearings  and  great  divisions,  before  an 
^M  aade  to  clothe  it  with  language  either  written  or 
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We  remember  to  have  heard,  many  years  ago,  an  eminent 
and  learned  preacher*  assign,  in  his  pulpit,  the  reasons  for  his 
widely  known  intolerance  of  any  interruption,  as  by  a  person 
coughing  or  a  child  crying,  which  might  either  distract  his 
attention  or  that  of  the  congregation,  during  the  delivery  of 
his  sermon.  "  We,"  he  never  said  I,  "  do  not  write  our  ser- 
mon, nor  do  we  commit  it  to  memory ;  but  during  a  certain 
portion  of  the  week  we  study  the  subject  which  we  have  selected 
for  the  purpose ;  we  arrange  it  under  its  several  heads  with  the 
arguments  and  illustrations  which  we  may  deem  requisite,  and 
thus,  so  far  prepared,  we  enter  the  pulpit,  trusting  there  to  our 
being  able  to  clothe  the  whole  in  appropriate  language."  One 
result  of  this  method  was  to  produce  a  conviction  on  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  that  every  point  of  doctrine  inculcated,  every 
position  advanced,  and  in  fact  the  entire  train  of  argument, 
had  been  thoroughly  studied  and  matured,  and  they  could  not 
only  wait  without  impatience,  but  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
slow  and  measured  utterance  of  extemporaneous  language, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  as  the  vehicle  of  crudities  or 
flights  of  fancy,  would  be  called  too  simple  in  its  structure,  if 
not  positively  meagre.  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist 
preacher,  and  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  who  was  peculiarly 
effective  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  used  to  pursue  a  course 
nearly  similar  to  that  just  described.  He  would,  as  we  learn 
from  his  biographer,  Dr.  Gregory,  first  trace  out  the  heads 
of  a  sermon — the  grand  divisions  of  thought.  To  these  he  re- 
ferred, and  upon  them  suspended  all  the  subordinate  trains  of 
thought.  '^  The  latter  again  appear  to  have  been  of  two 
classes,  altogether  distinct:  outline  trains  of  thought;  and 
trains  into  which  much  of  the  detail  was  interwoven.  In  the 
outline  train,  the  whole  plan  was  carried  out  and  completed  as 
to  the  argument;  in  that  of  detail,  the  illustrations,  images, 
and  subordinate  proofs  were  selected  and  classified;  and  in 
those  instances,  where  the  force  of  an  argument  or  the  proba- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  First  Presbjterian  Cborch  in  Philadelphia. 
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ble  succeBS  of  a  general  application  would  mainly  depend  upon 
the  language,  even  that  was  selected  and  appropriated,  some- 
times to  the  precise  collocation  of  the  words.  Of  some  sermons 
no  portions  whatever  were  brought  out  thus  minutely ;  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  preaching  being  that  which  spontaneously 
occurred  at  the  time  ;  of  others,  this  minute  attention  was  paid 
to  the  verbal  structure  of  nearly  half;  of  a  few  the  entire  train 
of  preparation,  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  extended 
to  the  very  sentences."  The  peculiarity  in  all  these  passages 
of  thought  and  arrangement,  consisted  in  this,  that  even  when 
the  preacher  entered  into  minutiss  in  his  more  elaborate  efforts, 
he  still  had  no  recourse  to  the  pen. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
that  to  be  a  good,  that  is,  an  instructive  extemporaneous  lee*- 
turer,  requires  a  thorough  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
careful  and  prolonged  study,  and  patient  elaboration  of  the 
subject  under  its  several  divisions,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
demanded  in  writing  a  lecture,  during  which  the  mind  has  time 
to  draw  on  the  stores  that  had  been  treasured  up  in  the  memory, 
and  to  frame  the  requisite  argument  and  introduce  appropriate 
illustrations.  It  must  be  equally  clear  from  these  premises, 
that  he  who  shall  pretend  to«  teach  extemporaneously  because 
he  has  not  time  to  write  his  lecture  or  discourse,  commits  a 
grievous  mistake,  since  fully  as  much  time,  and  certainly  as  we 
have  just  seen,  more  study  is  required  in  the  first  than  in  the 
second  of  these  modes  of  delivering  his  thoughts. 

The  lecturer  will  probably  do  himself  and  his  subject,  as  well 
as  his  auditors,  most  justice  by  first  writing  out  fully  his  lec- 
ture, and  then  making  a  record  of  the  prominent  points  as 
notes,  which  will  both  remind  him  of  the  divisions  of  his  subject, 
and  prevent  him  from  the  wandering  and  diffuseness  to  which 
a  person  who  has  not  thoroughly  studied  it  is  so  prone  in  ex- 
temporaneous discourse ;  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  look  at  his  audience,  and  engage  their  attention  with  more 
certainty  than  if  his  eyes  wero  continually  on  his  manuscript. 
These  notes  ought,  in  fact,  to  resemble  the  "  contents'*  of  a  chap- 
ter, telling  briefly  what  has  been  excogitated  and  fully  written 
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out ;  instead  of  being  merely  the  dotting  down  of  certain  things 
as  they  may  happen  to  occur  to  the  mind  at  the  moment,  and 
which  are  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive  of  what  is  to  be  devel- 
oped  in  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

Doctor  Physick's  impressiveness,  as  a  lectorery  arose,  as 
already  intimated,  from  his  entire  mastery  of  the  subject,  which 
he  was  careful  never  to  magnify  beyond  its  due  proportions ; 
and  hence  he  always  kept  it  within  his  grasp.  The  same 
thoughts  and  inculcations  might  have  been  uttered  in  a  more 
masculine,  certainly  in  a  more  ornamental  style,  compatibly 
still  with  good  taste;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  essence 
itself  would  have  produced  a  stronger  sensation  or  been  longer 
remembered  by  its  being  blended  with  these  pleasant  adjuvants. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  also,  whether  the  delivery  of  the  lectures 
on  surgery  by  another  person,  and  he  even  a  man  of  mark,  or 
their  perusal  in  print,  would  have  produced  as  instructive  an 
effect  as  when  they  were  given  by  Dr.  Physick  himself.  Was 
it  owing  to  a  belief  of  this  kind  that  the  great  professor  never 
allowed  his  MS.  lectures  to  be  published,  or  left  any  discretion- 
ary  power  to  a  literary  or  professional  executor  to  perform  this 
office  V  The  period  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  his  resig- 
nation of  the  chair  of  surgery  and  his  death  allowed  full  time 
for  a  revision  of  his  lectures,  and  of  their  being  sent  out  as  a 
welcome  offering  to  the  profession  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  principles  and  modes  of  practice  that  were  in- 
culcated in  them  had  become  familiar  to  the  numerous  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  whom  some  had  become  teachers  in 
their  turn  to  an  equally  numerous  body  in  the  several  States 
in  which  new  medical  schools  were  founded  by  them. 

Dr.  Physick  had  been  appointed  Surgeon  Extraordinary, 
and  also  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Almshouse  Infirmary, 
in  1801,  the  duties  of  the  former  of  which  offices  he  discharged, 
in  connection  with  those  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  down  to 
the  year  1816.  Durmg  this  period  of  his  life  he  underwent  a 
vast  amount  of  daily  labor,  to  do  which  he  was  obliged  to  be 
economical  of  his  time  and  methodical  in  the  division  of  it. 

26 
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His  custom  was,  as  he  often  told  Dr.  Randolph,  to  rise  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  throughout  the  winter  months ;  and  as 
it  was  too  early  to  expect  the  services  of  a  domestic,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  or  arrange  his  own  fire.  "  He  would  then  sit 
down  to  his  desk  and  prepare  his  lecture  for  the  day ;  after 
which  he  would  dress  himself,  and  then  take  his  breakfast,  and 
leave  his  house  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  a  most  extensive  and  laborious  practice.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  he  discharged  his  public  duties  as  Surgeon  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  Almshouse  Infirmary.  "*" 
He  used  often  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  obtain  entire  success 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  it  was  necessary  to  work  hard. 
He  told  me  that  in  London  this  idea  was  conveyed  by  the  em- 
phatic expression  of  '  Doctor  or  Mr.  is  working  himself  into 
business.'  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  portion  of  his  success 
ever  came  to  him  gratuitously ;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  labo- 
rious exertions  to  obtain  it."  He  returned  home  about  one 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  he  dined.  Between  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  p.m.  he  received  patients  in  his  office,  and  on  this 
occasion,  gave  cheerfully  gratuitous  advice  to  those  who  con- 
sulted him.  When  his  health  allowed,  he  went  out  again  after 
three  o'clock,  and  continued  to  make  visits  till  sunset.  He 
seldom  left  his  house  in  the  evening  or  in  the  night,  owing  to 
his  great  liability  to  catarrh.  When  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  recumbent  posture  from 
mere  exhaustion.  His  common  hour  of  retiring  to  bed  was 
nine  o'clock. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  a  mention  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Phy- 
sick's  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
same  year  in  which  he  was  made  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
Rush  was  formally  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 

*  This  latter  building  was  in  Sprace,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets, 
and  with  its  offices  and  out-hooses  extended  back  to  Pine  Street.  On  its 
site  have  been  erected  private  houses.  The  present  Almshouse  with  its 
spacious  Infirmary,  known  as  Blocklej  or  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  poor — ^the  Pauper  Palace,  as  it  is  not  unaptly  called 
—lies  on  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 
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tice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  although  he  had 
been  discharging  the  duties  pertaining  to  it  for  some  years  pre- 
viously.    In  1808  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen  left  Dr.  Wistar  in 
full  possession  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Midwifery;  but  in 
two  years  from  this  time  he  detached  himself  from  the  latter 
of  these  branches,  which  was  created  into  a  separate  chair, 
whose  first  incumbent  was  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James.     Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Smith  Barton  continued  to  teach  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany,  having  held  the  chair  from  the  time  of  the  union  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1791.     Ue  had  received  a  similar  appointment  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1789,  on  his  return  from 
Europe.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush  in  1813,  Dr.  Barton  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and  was  succeeded,  on  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  Chapman,  who  had,  ^ 
a  few  years  previously,  been  associated  with  Dr.  James  in 
giving  a  course  of  private  lectures  on  Midwifery,  and  who  now 
became  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.     In  the  first  period  of 
Dr.  Physick's  professorship.  Dr.  Woodhouse  occupied  the  chair 
of  Chemistry,  which,  on  his  death,  in  1809,  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe.     Dr.  John  Syng  Dor- 
sey,  nephew  of  Dr.  Physick,  was  made  adjunct  professor  of 
Surgery  to  his  uncle  in  1807.     In  the  year  1816  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Chapman,  who,  as  stated  above,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  after  the  demise  of  Dr. 
Barton.     This  event  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1815,  shortly  after  the  professor's  return  from  Europe,  where 
he  had  spent  the  previous  summer.     Farther  changes  followed 
in  quick  succession.     The  death  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  1818,  left  a 
vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Dorsey  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Coxe  in  that  of 
Materia  Medica,  while  Dr.  Hare  was  installed  in  that  of  Chemis- 
try.    Dr.  Dorsey  died  before  the  completion  of  his  first  course. 
What  a  glorious  privilege  was  that  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  de- 
cennial period  by  the  students  who  attended  the  medical  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  to  pass  from  the 
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amphitheatre  of  the  great  teacher  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Wistar,  to 
that  of  Physick  "the  Father  of  American  Surgery,"  and 
thence  to  go  and  hear  the  prelections  of  Rush,  the  American 
Hippocrates,  and  the  father  of  American  medicine,  the  medical 
philosopher,  the  philosophical  philanthropist,  patient,  learned 
yet  erer  learning,  diligent  in  collecting  facts,  and  ready  when 
the  opportune  moment  came  to  expand  facts  into  principles; 
whose  purity  of  life,  from  boyhood  to  advanced  age,  was  the 
practical  commentary  on  his  elevated  ethics,  and  whose  pen  and 
tongue  were  enlisted  in  the  advocacy  of  every  theme  that  could 
give  value  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  by  improving  the 
health,  cultivating  the  minds,  and  preserving  the  morals  of  its 

people* 

Darinjr  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  followed  the  election  of 
Dr   Phvsick  to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  he  was  the  recognized 
chief  of  the  surgeons  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  were  but  few, 
if  any,  to  contest  the  leadership  with  him  in  any  other  city  in 
llie  Union.     This  may  be  said  without  disparagement  of  the 
iP^U  of  men  of  deserved  eminence  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
Among  the  first  we  cannot  overlook  the  names  of  Hewson,  Par- 
nsb  and  Hartshornc,  his  more  immediate  contemporaries  during 
lliis  period  in  Philadelphia ;  nor  of  Post  and  Mott  in  New  York, 
Warren  in  Boston,  and  Dudley  in  Lexington,  not  to  speak  of 
Qibson  in  Baltimore.     Nor  was  his  reputation  confined  to  surge- 
ly ;  he  ranked  very  high  as  a  physician  also,  and  his  advice  was 
continually  invoked  by  his  professional  brethren  in  consultation, 
both  at  home  and  at  a  distance,  and  by  large  numbers  of  in- 
valids from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia expressly  to  place  themselves  under  his  care.     If  the 
keepers  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  manufacturers 
and  venders  of  light  and  ornumental  articles  for  furniture  and 
personal  adornment  had  placed  to  Dr.  Pbysick's  credit  a  mode- 
rate percentage  of  the  sums  which  they  received  from  strangers 
who  came  to  consult  him,  and  from  the  members  of  their  fami- 
lies and  other  friends,  it  would,  we  think,  have  very  probably 
amounted  to  an  income  equal  to  all  his  personal  and  domestic 
expenses.    As  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  and  Almshouse  In- 
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firmarj,  his  name  became  familiar  to,  and  prized  by  the  com- 
mon people.  As  teacher  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  precepts  and  practice  were  carried  by  his 
venerating  students  to  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  their 
animated  representations  could  scarcely  fail  to  induce  many 
who  were  their  friends,  neighbors  or  patients,  to  come  and 
receive  healing  balm  from  the  chief  dispenser  himself.  At 
home,  in  his  native  city,  in  the  circles  among  which  were  to  be 
found  the  most  affluent  and  the  most  intelligent,  his  successes, 
his  punctuality,  and  his  readiness  of  resource  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, had  become  familiar  as  household  words,  and  insured 
him  continual  applications  for  the  relief  of  their  various  ail- 
ments, wounds  or  deformities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  large 
remunerative  fees  in  return  for  his  services. 

What  more  did  this  eminent  man  want  to  make  him  happy  ? 
He  had  acquired  fame,  honors,  wealth;  and  he  enjoyed  the  proud 
consciousness  that,  by  the  teachings  and  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion he  was  a  benefactor,  not  only  to  his  native  city  but  to  the 
nation  at  large.  But,  alas !  these  are  not  the  sole,  nor  even 
the  chief  conditions  for  happiness,  where  health  and  the  flow  of 
spirits  which  health  alone  can  give  are  absent:  they  cannot 
compensate  for  the  want  of  the  intimacy  of  friends,  or  of  the 
chosen  companions  who  heartily  and  appreciatively  enter  into 
our  feelings,  participate  in  our  triumphs,  and  bring  home  dis- 
tinctly and  plcasurably  to  our  daily  perceptions  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  admiration  and  regard  which  the  world  feels 
for  us.  All  is  vague,  indeterminate,  and  unsatisfactory,  until 
the  opinion  comes  with  more  than  the  force  of  an  oracle  from  the 
mouth  of  a  friend,  as  expressive  of  that  friend's  own  convictions. 
Dr.  Physick,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  as  far  aa 
regards  social  intercourse,  its  amenities  and  minor  pleasures,  and 
the  charms  of  friendship,  seems  to  have  lived  lonely  and  alone. 
In  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  he  must  often  have  said  to 
himself — if  not  in  the  very  words,  yet  with  the  feelings  of  poor 
Kirke  White — "  I  have  lived  an  unloved  and  solitary  thing." 
His  health — never  very  good,  and  especially  after  his  succes- 
sive attacks  of  yellow  fever  in  1793  and  1797,  to  which  he  had 
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been  subjected — ^was  shaken  severely  and  durably  from  typhus 
fever  in  1813,  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Rush  was  carried 
off.  He  was  also  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  catarrh,  and  to 
a  still  more  painful,  the  poor  sufferer  himself  would  call  it, 
excruciating  malady,  consisting  in  the  formation  of  small 
calculi  in  the  kidneys,  and  their  slow  passage  through  the 
ureters  into  the  bladder.  "I  knew  him  intimately,"  writes 
Dr.  Horner,  "  since  the  death  of  his  nephew.  Dr.  Dorsey,  in 
1818,  and  may  say  that  he  never  passed  a  day  without  some 
sensation  of  pain,  feebleness,  and  derangement  in  his  sys- 
tem— sometimes  a  catarrh — at  other  times  a  headache — some- 
times pains  in  his  kidneys,  with  sabulous  discharge — ^sometimes 
dyspepsia — at  other  times  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  legs,  and 
always  a  small,  feeble,  wiry  pulse,  irregular,  and  indicative  of 
ossification,  or  some  other  change  about  the  left  valves  of  the 
heart."*"  To  these  were  added  frequent  exacerbations  of  his 
habitual  disorders— catarrh  and  nephritis — amounting  to  threat- 
ening illness,  and  from  which  he  recovered  very  slowly." 

Bodily  infirmities  and  disorders  thus  frequently  recurring 
must  have  indisposed,  even  if  they  did  not  actually  preclude. 
Dr.  Physick  from  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond  the  rigid 
requirements  of  professional  duty,  which  were  of  themselves 
heavy  and  exacting.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  availed  himself 
of  those  other  sources  of  consolation  in  books,  through  which 
we  can  hold  '^  communion  large  and  high  with  bards  and  sages 
old,"  and  terminate  or  prolong,  without  offence,  an  intercourse 
with  various  minds,  according  as  time  allows  or  inclination 
prompts.  He  did  not  seek  for  sweet  oblivion  of  the  dull,  hard, 
and  often  repulsive  realities  of  every-day  life  by  losing  himself, 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in  the  mazes  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy, for  which  he  had  no  fondness,  and,  as  we  should  infer, 
no  respect.     He  cared  not,  fancy  free,  to  follow  the  poet  in  his 

*  We  copy  the  notice  of  the  symptoms  furnished  by  the  pulse,  but  without 
vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
to  establish  which  requires  a  more  detailed  symptomatology  than  is  here 
given.  The  final  and  conclusive  test  of  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
f  prohibited  by  Dr.  Physick  before  his  decease. 
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songs  of  love  and  friendship,  his  descriptions  of  sylvan  scenery, 
or,  in  more  lofty  strains,  the  trials  and  adventures  of  the  hero 
of  the  epic  muse.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  still  higher,  purer 
sources  of  consolation,  when  faith,  on  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion, points  the  way  to  the  great  future,  opening  out  pictures 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  variety,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
the  wearied  soul  finds  consolation  and  refreshment.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  had  no  imagination,  nor  any  delicate 
perception  and  love  of  the  beauties  of  either  nature  or  art :  he 
cared  not  for  philosophy  nor  for  poetry,  and  he  was  not  prone 
himself,  nor  very  patiently  allowed  others  to  indulge  in  any 
prolonged  reasoning  on  medical  subjects.  But  of  this  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  when  summing  up  his  professional 
achievements  and  character. 

Dr.  Physick  had  not  the  inclination,  or  he  wanted  the  art  to 
bring  forward  young  men  in  the  profession,  and  to  give  them 
encouragement  in  their  early  trials  similar  to  that  which  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rush.  In  this  respect,  there  was 
a  marked  contrast  between  him  and  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  University,  Dr.  Chapman,  who  rallied  around  him  a  body 
of  young  men,  to  whom — especially  in  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Institute  of  which  he  was  the  founder — he  furnished 
opportunities  and  incitements  for  exertion,  by  which  they  all 
acquired  position,  and  became,  in  their  turn,  instruments  for 
the  difiusion  of  much  professional  knowledge  and  promoters 
of  sound  medical  ethics,  as  lecturers,  authors,  and  journalists. 
The  only  attachment  of  this  kind  felt  by  Dr.  Physick,  which 
would  seem  really  to  have  been  characterized  by  warmth,  was 
that  for  his  nephew.  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey,  whose  talents 
and  attainments  and  rapid  rise  justified  his  partiality,  and 
whose  comparatively  early  death  must  have  left  him  bereaved 
of  that  companionship  which  alone  could  awaken  his  dormant 
sensibilities,  and  make  him  at  all  desirous  of  keeping  up  social 
relations  with  the  world  around  him.  His  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Randolph,  a  kind,  good-hearted  gentleman,  and  who,  under 
his  auspices,  attained  eminence  in  surgery,  came  too  late,  even 
if  he  had  possessed  the  requisite  qualities  for  acquiring  in- 
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floence,  and  imparting  a  healthier  tone  to  his  feelings.  Wc 
must  be  understood,  in  these  remarks,  as  speaking  of  Dr. 
Pbjsick  out  of  his  domestic  circle.  Within  it,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  he  was  a  kind  and  even  an  indulgent  parent. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  professional  brethren.  Dr.  Phy- 
sick  was  punctiliously  observant  of  all  the  recognized  rules  of 
medical  ethics,  when  he  met  them  in  consultation,  as  well  as 
when  their  practice  and  opinions,  as  revealed  to  him  at  the 
bedside,  were  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  criticism  by  the 
nek  and  their  friends  in  his  presence.  Being  himself  a  model 
of  precision,  punctuality,  and  caution,  he  laid  proper  stress  on 
these  qualities  being  manifested  by  others  in  their  intercourse 
with  him  ;  and  if  he  was  betrayed  into  impatience,  it  was  at  a 
neglect  on  this  score,  which  might  not  only  compromise  the 
reputation  of  the  professional  adviser,  but,  a  still  more  impor- 
tant consideration,  prove  detrimental  to  the  patient.  The  very 
frequent  calls  on  him  to  visit  the  sick  made  it  indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  economise  his  time,  both  in  justice  to 
Uiem  and  to  himself.  Being  habitually,  we  might  say  consti- 
tutionally, a  man  of  few  words,  and  having  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  touch  on  extraneous  themes,  or  to  set  himself 
about  conciliating  either  the  patient  or  his  friends  by  any  arts 
of  manner  or  speech,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
previous  history  and  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  and  of  deducing  from 
it  the  appropriate  treatment.  Intent  on  discharging  the  first 
part  of  his  duty  by  questions  made  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  words,  be  was  equally  desirous  of  acquitting  himself 
of  the  obligations  of  a  prescriber  in  a  similarly  laconic  style ; 
and  hence  he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  hints  or  suggestions 
from  either  the  patient  or  bis  nurse  and  friends,  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued ;  and  still  less  could  he  brook  opposition 
to  the  advice  which  he  finally  laid  down  on  the  occasion.  After 
careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  patient, 
and  its  morbid  antecedents,  a  physician  is  bound  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty,  paramount  to  all  considerations  of  his 
own  dignity,  to  decision  in  laying  down  the  rules  of  treat- 
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ment,  and  firmness  in  enforcing  obedience  to  these  dicta.  Idio- 
syncrasy, constitutional  peculiarities  and  predisposition,  pre- 
vious disease  and  habitual  infirmities  have,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
all  been  inquired  into,  and  their  relative  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  character,  intensity,  and  progress  of  the  existing  dis- 
ease, studied  by  the  physician  before  he  prescribes  the  thera- 
peutical and  dietetic  course  to  the  patient.  In  this  way  he 
leaves  no  show  of  reason  or  logic  for  ignorance,  impertinence, 
or  misguided  affection  to  obtrude  its  fears  and  its  cautions,  and 
sometimes  its  prognostics  of  a  sinister  termination  of  the  caae. 
If  he  desires  to  be  useful  and  efficient,  he  must  preserve  his 
authority,  and  be  regarded,  for  the  nonce,  as  the  oracle  whose 
dicta  are  beyond  appeal ;  for  who,  in  the  sick-room,  shall  com- 
pete with  him.  Who  has  brought  to  the  judgment  the  faculties 
strengthened  by  exercise  and  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  called  for  by  the  emergency,  which  he  possesses? 
If  he  concede  one  point,  he  will  be  asked  to  yield  another,  and 
soon  he  will  be  supposed  to  have  no  fixed  opinion  at  all,  and,  by 
and  by,  the  patient  and  old  crones  and  gossips  of  either  sex  will 
erect  themselves  into  a  college,  and  enter  on  a  course  of  empi- 
rical guesses  and  trials,  which,  as  the  case  has  been  reduced 
already  to  an  affair  of  guessing  and  trying,  may,  they  think, 
be  as  good  as  the  uncertain  opinions  of  the  easy  and  flexible 
doctor. 

But  while  he  maintained  his  professional  and  personal  dig- 
nity, Dr.  Physick  was  rarely  abrupt,  never  rude  in  manner  or  in 
speech,  and  could  retain  his  self-possession  under  circumstances 
of  considerable  aggravation.  We  cannot  regard  as  deviations 
from  this  course,  his  sometimes  reminding  patients  that  he  had 
rights  as  well  as  they,  and  that  among  these  was  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  from  attendance  when  he  found  that  his  direo- 
tions  were  not  obeyed,  or  so  imperfectly  followed  as  to  make 
them  of  little  avail.  Ue  would  not  accept  responsibility  when 
deprived  of  control,  nor  allow  it  to  bo  said  that  he  was  the 
physician  in  a  case  in  which  others  were  the  advisers,  or  nulli- 
fied his  carefully  devised  and  connected  plans  of  treatment. 
He  never  furnished  an  excuse,  by  vacillation  or  yielding  to  the 
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caprices  of  his  patient,  for  the  corrupt  and  senseless  course  of 
the  venal  crew,  who,  in  conflicting  systems  of  medicine,  if, 
indeed,  an  absence  of  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  common  sense 
can  entitle  every  absurd  fancy  to  be  called  a  system,  allow  the 
sick  man  to  choose  the  one  by  which  he  shall  be  treated.  There 
would  be  scarcely  a  broader  contrast,  and  one  marked  by  more 
cruelty  and  absurdity,  were  a  commander  of  a  steamer  to  tell 
his  passengers  that  he  leaves  it  to  them  to  determine  by  vote, 
whether,  when  the  machinery  has  become  deranged,  the  engines 
shall  be  repaired  and  continue  to  work  in  the  old  way,  so  as  to 
send  the  vessel  forward  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour ;  or,  in  accordance  with  a  new  creed  in  mechanics,  they 
shall  raise  motive  power  by  blowing  the  bagpipes,  the  bassoon 
and  the  French  horn,  and  by  making  sundry  gyrations  with 
their  arms,  and  pirouettes  in  the  style  of  the  ballet,  so  as  to 
simulate  the  rotation  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

Calm  as  he  was  in  appearance  and  manner,  and  sententious 
in  speech,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  cold  and  repelling,  Dr.  Physick  could  unbend  himself 
to  sympathy  for  patient  suffering,  and  manifest  considerate 
kindness  for  those  who  resigned  themselves  in  all  confidence 
to  his  professional  guidance.  There  are  many  still  living,  who 
love  to  expatiate  on  these  exhibitions  of  his  gentler  mood,  when 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  sick  couch.  The  pleasure  in 
these  cases  was,  perhaps,  heightened  by  contrast  and  a  little 
personal  vanity,  at  the  reflection  that  they  were  the  more 
favored  few.  The  feelings  of  this  class  of  his  patients,  were 
prettily  expressed,  in  some  lines  addressed  to  him,  in  the 
"Philadelphia  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  by,  it  is  believed, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  a  distant  State.  We  give  the  last 
two  verses : 


"  They  say  thou*rt  cold — unlike  to  other  men  j 

A  snow-crowned  peak  of  science,  towering  high 
Above  the  heart's  warm,  soft,  sequestered  glen, 
As  flashing  sunset  glories  on  the  skj. 
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''  Who  say  so,  know  thee  not ;  nor  can  discern 
Beneath  thy  sage,  professional  disguise, 
How  deep  the  feelings  he  whom  they  call  stern, 
Hides  from  dull  heads,  hard  hearts,  or  careless  eyes.'^ 

Hitherto,  all  the  offices  and  honors  conferred  on  Dr.  Phjsick, 
were  fairly  won,  and  incontestably  appropriate,  and  in  unison 
with  his  favorite  tastes  and  pursuits,  of  which  the  chair  of 
Surgery,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  illuminating  centre.  Here  he  was  the  ministering  high 
priest,  standing  alone  and  above  all,  before  the  altar  in  the 
temple  of  Epidaurus.  By  what  sinister  influence,  then,  was 
he  persuaded  to  abandon  this  post,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
sacrificial  priests — a  sacred  butcher,  without  even  a  soothsayer's 
privilege  of  declaring  the  auspices  ?  When  speaking,  a  little 
way  back,  of  his  associates  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  occupancy  of  the  chai^ 
during  the  period  in  which  he  was  Professor  of  Surgery,  wo  did 
not  extend  the  narrative  further  than  the  death  of  Dr.  Dorsey,  in 
1818.  Dr.  Physick  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  nephew,  the 
following  year,  1819.  Pliable,  and  yielding  up  his  own  better 
judgment  to  the  schemes  of  others,  for  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  when,  more  than  at  any  former  period,  ho  ought  to 
have  been  firm,  he  "  allowed  himself  to  be  transferred — for  the 
act  was  not  of  his  own  choice — from  the  chair  of  Surgery,  to 
that  of  Anatomy,  from  the  place  where  ho  was  emphatically 
at  homcy  to  one  in  which  he  was  comparatively  a  stranger.  In 
this  step,  his  pre-eminence  did  not  accompany  him.  Though 
unequalled  as  a  surgeon,  he  had  more  than  equals  as  an  anato- 
mist. He  had  many  superiors.  He  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
have  consented  to  this  transaction.  It  did  not  belong  to  his 
character  and  standing,  to  submit  to  inferiority  and  invite 
defeat,  by  engaging  in  an  enterprise,  in  which  others  could 
surpass  him.  The  act  was  a  descent  from  his  '  high  estate,' 
which  dimmed  and  deadened  his  academic  lustre."*  The  con- 
nection of  Dr.  Physick  with  the  University,  for  the  next  twelve 

^  Caldwell — CommemoratiTe  Discourse,  &c. 
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years,  was  one  of  commonplace  routine,  which  his  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  institution,  hardly  cared  to  notice  at  the 
time,  and  would  willingly  have  forgotten  since.  A  sad  com- 
mentary this  on  jobbing  «]n  collegiate  chairs,  which  one  sees, 
every  now  and  then,  carried  on  in  medical  schools,  with  as 
little  regard  for  the  interests  of  science  and  learning  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  arranging  the  seats  of  the  guests  at  a  dinner- 
table.  His  resignation  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  in  1831, 
owing  to  increasing  infirmities,  if  it  excited  any  sensation  at 
all,  gave  satisfaction  to  the  medical  community ;  as,  by  this 
act,  he  freed  himself  from  trammels  that  he  ought  never  to 
have  allowed  to  be  imposed  on  him.  The  University  sufiered 
from  Dr.  Physick's  abandonment  of  the  chair  of  Surgery ;  but 
it  lost  nothing  by  his  leaving  that  of  Anatomy.  In  the  first, 
he  had  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Gibson ;  in  the  second,  by  Dr. 
Homer ;  the  latter  of  whom,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
his  adjunct,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  trustees,  on  ac- 
cepting his  resignation,  unanimously  elected  him  ^^JEmeritus 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy."  This  honor  was  purely 
titular.  He  never  gave  a  lecture  after  it  was  conferred  on  him. 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  some  other  offices  of  honor 
and  membership  of  societies,  in  which  he  was  elected.  In 
1802,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "Philosophical  Society;** 
but,  like  many  others  who  were  affiliated  with  it,  he  never  con- 
tributed anything  to  its  Transactions,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
attended  its  meetings.  He  did  not  imitate  his  former  fellow- 
student,  Sir  Everard  Home,  whose  communications  to  the 
"  Royal  Society  of  London,"  were  very  numerous.  We  must 
add,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  Home's  originality  in 
many  of  the  questions  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  on  which  he 
wrote,  and  his  honesty  in  procuring  the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tained the  materials  for  his  papers,  have  been  more  than  ques- 
tioned. He  borrowed  largely  from  their  contents,  and  even 
abstracted  no  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  manuscript  papers 
of  his  distinguished  brother-in-law,  John  Hunter,  which,  with 
the  museum  of  the  latter,  had  been  deposited  in  the  Hall  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.     He  left  in  the  minds  of  all,  a  strong  sus- 
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picioD,  amounting  almost  to  conviction,  that  much  of  ^rhat  he 
had  Bcnt  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  his  own,  was  derived  from 
his  former  teacher  and  relative ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  in 
order  to  conceal  his  literary  piracy,  he  burnt  the  abstracted  do- 
cuments which  would  have  furnished  evidence  to  convict  him.* 
In  1821,  Dr.  Physick  was  elected  consultmg  surgeon  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  and,  in  1822,  president  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  just  then  founded. 
This  last  appointment  furnished  an  amusing  instance  among 
the  many  that  are  continually  met  with,  of  the  readiness  of 
people  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  name;  they  being  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  thing  itself.  Many  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves privileged  to  ridicule  and  contemn  the  doctrines  of  phre- 
nology, without  their  having  given  them  any  thought  in  the 
way  of  observation  and  study,  assumed  a  new  and  altered  tone, 
when  told  that  Dr.  Physick  was  elected  president  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  founders  of  the 
latter  had  this  result  in  view,  when  they  invited  him  to  take  the 
office.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  new  inquiries  of  GUI 
and  Spurzheim  had  already  thrown  additional  light  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  without  his  caring  to 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  details  of  their  physiogno- 
mical system.  In  1824,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  he  retained  this  office  until 
his  death.  One  cannot  look  back  in  this  Society,  and  remem- 
ber the  animated  discussions  which  were  held  in  it  by  Chapman, 
Dorsey,  Caldwell,  Parrish,  and  Rousseau,  and  by  Colhoun, 
Jackson,  Meigs,  Godman,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Thomas  Harris, 
La  Roche,  Bell,  George  McClellan,  and  the  brothers  Coates, 
&c.,  without  a  feeling  of  regret  at  its  long  suspended  anima- 
tion. Its  partial  resuscitation,  in  1845,  deserves  special  notice ; 
as,  to  the  presence  and  action  of  its  delegates,  who  were  ap- 
pointed that  year  to  attend  the  Medical  Convention,  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  full  share  of  the  salutary  course  of  the  de- 
bates and  resolutions  of  that  body,  and  of  its  adjournment  to 

*  See  Ottlej*8  Life  of  John  Hanter,  p.  152. 
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Philadelphia,  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation, b  nndoobtedly  due.  The  medical  faculties  of  the 
Unirersity  of  PennsylTania,  and  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege,  held  back  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the  Conren- 
tion;  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  by  a 
decided  vote  placed  itself  in  the  same  line  of  opposition.^ 

The  election  of  Dr.  Physick  to  the  presidency  of  the  Penn- 
sylrania  State  Temperance  Society,  in  1834,  was  made  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  temperate  habits,  and  of  his  inculcation 
of  similar  ones  on  those  over  whom,  either  as  physician  or 
friend,  his  advice  would  carry  weight.  The  Society  was  not 
insensible  to  the  influence  of  his  name,  even  though  he  had 
nerer  formally  enrolled  himself  among  its  members.  His  tenure 
of  office,  however,  was  short.  He  had  no  objection  to  give  his 
name  and  the  social  influence  which  it  would  carry  with  it  to 
so  good  a  cause ;  but  he  did  object  to  give  his  money  also, 
especially  in  the  large  figures  then  common  with  some  of  the 
more  ardent  and  generous  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Society. 

In  1825  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine ;  he  being,  we  are  told,  the  first  Ameri- 
can who  received  this  honor.  The  last  distinction  of  the  kind 
conferred  on  him  was  in  his  being  made  an  honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 

The  last  winter  of  his  life  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous 
exhibition  of  the  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Physick 
was  held  by  the  medical  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  they  might  be  said  to  belong  almost  to  a  new 
generation,  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  duties  of  his  chair. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Class,  held  December  3d,  1831,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  Dr.  Physick 's  consent  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  to  the  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Inman.  This  request  was 
complied  with,  and  on  the  morning  of  February  22d  the 
portrait  was  presented  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  the  pre- 

*  Since  writing  this  memoir,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  has  been 
reoigaoized  ander  a  new  Constitotion  and  By-Laws. 
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sence  of  many  of  the  Trustees,  several  strangers,  and  the 
Medical  Glass.  A  brief  and  pertinent  address,  in  the  name  of 
the  latter,  was  made  by  Mr.  N.  Berkeley,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Dr.  Horner,  the  Dean,  on  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  He  was  followed  in  some  remarks  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  by  Dr.  Hare,  whose  sentiments,  in  looking  at  the  por- 
trait, "were  the  mingled  offspring  of  admiration  for  talent, 
esteem  for  virtue,  and  gratitude  for  the  most  zealous,  effectual^ 
and  disinterested  services."  The  speaker  declared  that  Dr. 
Physick,  in  the  sphere  of  his  practice,  "  had  fairly  enthroned 
himself  upon  the  gratitude  and  esteem  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  his  patients.'* 

Increasing  infirmities  and  weakness  had  for  some  years  past 
caused  longer  and  more  frequent  interruptions  to  his  regular 
attendance  on  the  sick,  until  at  last  his  fellow-citizens  had 
reached  the  painful  conviction  that  they  must  forego  entirely  hiB 
services,  and  speak  of  him  and  pass  his  mansion  as  if  they  were 
never  more  to  see  him  approach  their  bedsides  while  bringing  to 
them  hope  and  health.  It  had  been,  indeed,  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that,  with  his  feeble  frame,  he  still  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  when  he  could  not  be  supposed  any 
longer  to  be  influenced  by  the  common  incentives, — ^love  of 
fame  and  love  of  lucre,  even  were  we  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
previously  swayed  by  considerations  of  this  nature.  He  was 
now  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Philadelphia.  Some  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  force  of  habit — persistence  in  doing 
what  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  do,  irrespective  of 
pleasure  or  of  profit — and  the  painful  void  left  by  cessation  of 
the  daily  routine,  in  whatever  it  may  have  consisted.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  find  a  solution  of  the  seeming 
anomaly  exhibited  in  all  men  actively  engaged  in  any  profes- 
sion or  calling :  the  physician  and  the  lawyer — the  merchant 
and  mechanic — the  weather-beaten  mariner,  and  even  the  daily 
laborer,  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they  shall  take  their 
ease  and  live  on  the  accumulated  earnings  of  former  years ; 
but  yet  when  that  time  comes,  and  when  the  fortune  is  made 
or  adequate  income  secured,  a  majority  still  continue  in  their 
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aerenl  pmsuitBy  as  if  on  a  nearer  approach  they  feared,  and 
not  alwajs  without  reason,  that  something  sinister  were  eosk- 
eeakd  in  the  Idsnre  and  the  absence  of  the  OOTioding  cares  of 
business  and  labor,  which,  at  a  distance,  they  so  much  longed  to 
oijoj.  Of  the  actually  retired  few,  we  meet  with  two  classes. 
Those  of  the  one  are  at  a  loss  how  to  emjioj  their  time,  and 
are  consequently  unhappy.  The  membera  of  the  other,  and 
unfortunately  the  smaller  dass,  baring  mental  cultiration  and 
direrafied  tastes,  find  sdace  and  occupations  in  reading,  study, 
dilettanti  agriculture  and  gardening,  with  the  &rther  enjoy- 
ment of  actire  partidpadon  in  schemes  of  benerolenoe,  and 
the  conrersadon  and  company  of  friends,  who  are  ready  to 
recqprocate  the  cheerfulness  and  amenities  whidt  they  are  them- 
sdTes  receiring  fixHu  these  mea  of  leisure. 

Dr.  Physick  did  not  bdong  to  this  last  or  faT(»ed  class.  Be- 
tiremoit  fit>m  professionallife  was  to  him  almost  entire  isolation. 
He  had  nerer  cared  for  society,  and  in  return  sodety  took  no 
pains  to  please  him ;  and  eren  if,  at  last,  he  had  been  so  minded, 
he  would  not  bare  known  how  to  make  it  suhserri^it  to  his 
enjoyments,  or,  on  hb  part,  to  bare  contributed  a  share  towards 
its  requirements.  Withdrawing  himself  tnmk  the  exerdse  of 
his  profession,  he  would  of  necessity  hare  been  thrown  upon 
his  own  mental  resources,  and  these  were  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  one  fidd  of  the  rast  domains  of  literature  and  science. 
If  he  failed  to  find  relaxation  or  pleasure  tnm  other  sources 
during  the  period  of  his  actire  business  life,  he  oould  hardly 
be  expected  to  reach  than  at  a  time  of  sickness,  and  in  the 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  old  age.  As  we  bare  already  inti- 
mated, he  had  no  fondness  for  contempladre  philosophy,  nor 
for  the  study  of  pbilosc^by  in  action  as  represented  in  hist<tty ; 
nor  did  it  erer  occur  to  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  regicms  of 
imagination,  or  go  a  step  beyond  the  realides  of  life  and  the 
log^  whidi  deak  with  matter  alone.  We  bare  nerer  heard  of 
his  partiality  for  any  poet,  nor  of  his  yidding  to  what  he  would 
probably  hare  regarded  as  a  weaknefls  in  repeating  a  line  of 
To  the  fine  arts  he  was  equaify  indifferent,  and  hence 
BuA  to  go  beyond  Ae  dry  defeuis  of  qiedal  anatomy. 
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by  enlarging  on  the  anatomy  of  expression  and  its  relations  to 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  In  this  limited  intellectual 
range  he  resembled  his  famed  contemporary,  Dupuytren,  to 
whom,  on  the  score  of  moral  attributes,  he  was  so  superior.  His 
studies  and  observations  were  not  of  that  comprehensive  nature 
which  included  both  material  descriptions  and  details,  and  gene- 
ral literature  and  subjects  of  taste — as  evinced  by  the  two  Petits, 
Antoine  Louis,  and,  in  our  own  times,  Percy  and  Roux,  among 
the  French ;  and  by  Cheselden,  the  brothers  John  and  Charles 
Bell,  Carlisle  and  Lawrence,  among  the  British  surgeons  and 
anatomists.  With  the  latter  we  may  rank  William  Hunter  and 
Baillie,  who  taught  anatomy,  and  shone,  the  one  in  obstetrical, 
the  other  in  general  practice.  Cheselden  was  not  the  less 
eminent  and  successful,  both  as  anatomist  and  surgeon,  for 
being  the  friend  of  Pope  and  an  associate  of  the  "  great  master 
spirits  of  the  age" — mjcn  of  genius  and  of  taste.  Scarpa,  one 
of  Italy's  favored  sons,  was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts  in  general. 

Dr.  Physick  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  might  have 
made  his  spacious  mansion  one  of  social  meeting  for  his  fellow 
members  of  the  profession.  He  would  thus  have  relieved  him- 
self of  painful  introversion  of  thought,  and  imparted  to  them 
pleasure,  not  less  than  instruction,  even  though  he  may  not  hare 
chosen  to  appear  as  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  but  have 
left  to  others  the  task  of  colloquial  entertainment.  His  own 
sententious  remarks  would  always  have  procured  him  deferential 
attention. 

It  was  left  for  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wistar,  to  begin,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  if  not  in  this  country,  this  kind  of  literarj 
and  professional  reunion,  which  in  Europe  had  been  long  known 
and  prized  under  the  title  of  conversazione^  an  indication  at 
once  of  the  Italian  origin  of  the  practice.  To  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mead,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  must  be 
awarded  the  credit  of  substituting  such  meetings  among  pbysi- 
cians,  literati,  and  wits,  for  others  that  were  quite  common 
before.  These  consisted  in  a  certain  number  of  medical 
men  adjourning  to  a  cofiee-house,  and  talking  over  their  cases 
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and  their  cores ;  while  discussing,  at  the  same  time,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  wines  which  thej  used  freelj  to  imbibe.  His  house 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  to  which  he  added  a  gallery,  was  the 
resort  of  men  of  learning  and  taste,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  so  well  was  this  understood  that  it  would  hare 
been  a  reflection  on  a  traveller  of  either  of  these  classes,  not 
to  have  become  known  to  and  visited  Dr.  Mead.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged hj  all  who  knew  him  that  few  princes  have  shown 
themselves  equally  generous  and  liberal  in  promoting  science, 
and  encouraging  learned  men.  He  threw  open  his  gallery  in 
the  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  was  even  in  the  habit  of  lending  the  best  of  his  pic- 
tures for  artists  to  copy.  No  discovery  was  made  in  science, 
in  which  he  did  not  take  a  lively  interest ;  no  great  literary 
work  was  brought  out  to  which  his  name,  as  patron  or  friend  of 
the  author,  did  not  appear.  He  kept  in  his  pay  a  number  of 
artists  and  scholars,  both  for  their  benefit  and  his  own  gratifi- 
cation. His  hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  consequently  his 
housekeeping  expenses  were  very  great ;  for,  not  content  with 
the  reception  of  his  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  kept 
abo  a  very  handsome  second  table,  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
quality  were  invited.*  And  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he 
procure  the  means  for  this  large  and  liberal  expenditure  ?  Was 
he  the  possessor  of  a  great  patrimonial  estate  ?  Had  he  be- 
come rich  by  lucky  stock  speculations,  to  which,  by  the  way, 
he  was  rather  prone ;  or  was  he  a  court  favorite,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  sinecure  ?  From  none  of  these  sources  did 
Richard  Mead,  M.D.,  derive  his  income.  It  was  the  reward 
of  a  long  period  of  arduous  professional  labor ;  not  hoarded 
up  to  gloat  over  in  his  old  age,  or  to  insure  him  the  reputation 
of  dying  a  very  rich  man ;  but  it  was  liberally  and  tastefully 
spent  in  deeds  of  munificence  and  charity. 

Mead  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  London  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  was  engaged,  during  most  of  this  time,  in 
a  lucrative  practice,  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted,  in  one 
year,  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars;  and 

*  The  GoMHeaded  Cane. 
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for  several  years  to  twenty-five  and  even  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  was,  also,  the  author  of  various  works;  and  yet, 
amidst  all  his  engagements,  he  could  find  the  time,  and,  more 
surprising  still,  retain  the  disposition,  to  receive  his  friends  and 
others  at  his  house  in  the  manner  just  described.  His  crowded 
conver9azion€B  were  held  at  stated  intervals,  in  his  library,  a 
spacious  room,  about  sixty  feet  long,  which  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  ten  thousand  volumes,  an  immense  number  of  prints, 
drawings,  coins,  and  medals,  of  the  greatest  variety  and  value. 
Under  the  same  roof  were  contained,  in  addition,  statues,  busts 
of  Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  emperors,  Etruscan  vases, 
&c.,  and  the  gallery  of  paintings.  That  these  last  belonged  to 
a  high  style  of  art,  was  evinced  in  the  fact  of  their  being  sold, 
after  his  death,  for  seventeen  thousand  dollars;  being  more, 
by  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  than  he  gave  for  them.  It 
must  be  confessed,  and,  to  suit  the  notions  of  a  certain  class  of 
monied  men,  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  too,  that  Mead  did  not 
leave  behind  him  as  large  a  fortune  as  he  could  easily  have 
done,  if  his  sole  ambition  had  been  to  bequeath  to  each  of  his 
three  children,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  in  place  of 
not  quite  this  amount  divided  among  them. 

Every  century  does  not  bring  forth  a  Mead;  and  if  the  name 
and  example  of  this  illustrious  man  are  introduced  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  is  with  no  design  of  inviting  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  our  great  American  surgeon,  and  impliedly 
dimming  the  lustre  of  the  latter ;  but  rather  to  show  that  the 
suggestions  as  to  what  he  might  have  done,  were  made  in  no 
exacting  spirit,  nor  after  an  imaginary  standard,  but  only  with 
the  view  of  vindicating  the  claims  of  our  profession  to  a  union 
of  painstaking  and  laborious  duties  and  studies,  with  an  exer- 
cise and  display  of  various  learning  and  cultivated  tastes. 

The  only  recreation  which  Dr.  Physick  allowed  himself  was 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  when  he  used  to  spend  a  portion 
of  every  summer  on  an  estate  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  his  brother.  He  had  become 
greatly  attached  to  this  spot,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  it 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health,  which  had  been  sensi-^ 
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bly  weakened  bj  a  second  attadL  of  jeDow  ferer,  in  1797. 
We  wish  tliat  it  were  in  onr  power  to  gire  tlie  details  of  a 
daj's  fife  doling  his  temporary  resdenoe  in  the  oonntiy,  as  it 
wonld  hare  afforded  some  measnre  of  his  means  of  warding  off 
aund,  and  of  the  inteQectoal  resooroes  of  the  man  himself. 
He  was,  on  these  occaaons,  generaDy  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  of  his  diildren. 

SnrgttT  was,  in  a  great  measore,  abandoned  by  Dr.  Physid:, 
at  least  the  performing  of  capital  operations,  many  years  be- 
fore his  death ;  althoogfa  he  condnned,  up  to  within  a  o(Hnpa- 
ratirely  short  period  preceding  this  erent,  to  practise  medicine. 
One  of  the  last  displays»of  his  sorgical  skill  and  dexterity,  in 
the  elas  of  cas^  jost  spedfied,  was  in  cntting  Judge  Marshall 
fiHT  the  stone  in  October,  183L  An  interesting  aceoont  of  the 
drcnmstanees  accompanying  this  erent,  both  as  regards  the 
reloctance  of  the  great  surgeon  to  undertake  the  operation,  and 
the  calmness  and  resignati<m  erinced  by  Judge  Marshall,  eren 
to  his  indulging  in  a  sound  sleep,  jost  before  it  was  performed, 
b  giren  by  Dr.  Randolph,  in  his  "  Memoir.^'  This  gentlonan 
tells  us  of  the  last  (^^ation  of  Dr.  Phyack,  performed  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  It  was  f<Mr  cataract.  The 
date  at  whidi  he  performed  this  operation,  was  the  13th  of 
August,  1837.  ^^  I  was  present,''  says  Dr.  Randolph,  ^^  on  the 
oecaaon,  and  watched  him  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  He 
was  quite  collected  and  firm,  and  his  hand  was  steady :  notwith- 
standing at  the  time  he  was  laboring  under  great  mental  and 
phyacal  suffering." 

From  about  this  date  his  disease  is  represoited,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  hare  increased  in  riolence  and  intensity.  The 
fSsmfm.  fA  serum  in  the  caTity  of  the  th<Hax  was  accompanied 
by  extreme  oppiemion  and  difficulty  of  res{uration,  to  sudi  a 
degree  indeed  that  Y^  was  unable  to  lie  down  for  whole  nights 
in  gneecasioD,  but  was  supported  in  a  standing  posture  on  the 
floor  bjaaBstmla.  Dr.  (3i^amB,^hi8  old  andwdl  tried  friend 
aad  awofiatrj**  was  worn  requested  to  risit  him,  in  conjunction 
«  ii  Jh.  J!tmMf\i  hrt^uMioug^  aome  ease  was  at  times  pro- 
\  fiv  the  iuffiiinfc  iuTalid,  the  disease  con- 
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tinued  to  increase,  and  anasarca  was  added  to  hydrothorax. 
^^  To  such  an  extent  did  the  former  prevail  that  the  integuments 
at  length  gave  way,  openings  were  formed,  and  these  finally 
ulcerated  and  became  gangrenous. 

"  The  Father  of  American  Surgery  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  December,  1837,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  eight  o'clock." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  there  was  a  general  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  for  the  loss  and  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  man,  among  various  medical  bodies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union.  We  need  but  refer,  as  matters  of 
course,  to  the  lengthened  funeral  cortege,  including  the  stu- 
dents of  medicine  composing  the  Pennsylvania  University  and 
the  Jefierson  Medical  College  classes,  and  the  trustees  and  pro- 
fessors of  these  two  schools,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
State  Convention,  then  in  session.  In  the  same  spirit  were 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  Similar 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  th^  Faculties  of  the  Medical  In- 
stitute of  Louisville,  and  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
the  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio,  and  the  physicians  of  St. 
Louis.  "  A  comprehensive  minute,  commemorative  of  Philip 
Syng  Physick,  M.D.,  EmerituB  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  prepared 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, by  Wm.  Meredith,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Its  object  was  to  tell  of  "the 
long  connection  of  the  deceased  with  the  University,  and  to 
express  the  respect  entertained  for  his  able  and  faithful  services 
as  a  teacher,  for  his  eminence  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
and  for  the  virtues  which  adorned  his  private  character."  In 
conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute,  and  of  the  class  in  attendance,  a  glowing 
discourse,  commemorative  of  Philip  Syng  Physick,  was  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  January  12th,  1838.  Dr. 
Homer  read,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, May  4,  1838,  a  Necrological  Notice  of  his  deceased 
predecessor  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy.     A  laudatory  and  dis-. 
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.    •     rn»  p«ference  to  the  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Phy- 
cnmmatmg  reference  to  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  D^. 

tnXsrpVlLon,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jeffer 

M  Ltl  Collcee,  before  his  class,  at  the  commencement  of 
8on  Medical  College,  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  University 

the  --J' ;^'^^^pn.an  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  his  venerated 
appointed  Dr  W  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^j^.,^^  ^^^  „^^  ^, 

•"  nJine  To  any  ^ant  of  admiration  and  thorough  ap- 

are  sure,  « Jf  ^^^^fi^^.^,  services  of  the  deceased;  but 

E  Te  must  su;;se,  to  a  fear  on  the  pa.t  of  the  eulogist 
rather,  we  mua       rr  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^    f^U 

that  he  might  fail  to  do  the^^J^^  ^^^^^J,^  ^,^  J^  ^.^^ 

short  of  the  standaird^^'S^Aasimn^^  commission  by  the 

Dr.  Randolph  was  ^ntm^.  .^j  ^ell  and  worthily  did  he 

Philadelphia  Medical  ^^;e  reposed  in  him.     If  any  dis- 

acquit  himself  of  *^®  ^^pemsal  of  this  "  Memoir/*  it  is  at 

^  appointment  he  felt  "^^^^j  details,  minute  sketches,  and  an 

onr  not  meeting  witft  '^^ote,  calculated  to  place  us  more 

occasional  apothcgB^^^^^d  enable  us  to  get  the  measure  of 

immediately  in  ^'^atp^ra^^^  from  the  surgeon  and  the  pro- 

the  man  in  V^^^^^i^J  grave  and  formal  in  manner  and 

fessor,  who  w«>^^   Dr.  Horner  attempted,  in  his  **Necrolo- 

sententiott^**'     jrffo  some  Boswellian  sketches,  but  with  an 

gical  Noti^'^jjfc,  while  it  might  be  an  evidence  of  sincerity, 

awktrari^^^r  to  ridicule.*     Let  us  add  that  the  objec- 

subj^^^**  iJo  details  introduced  by  Dr.  Horner  apply  more 

tioB*  ^^^^fi  presenting  them  than  to  the  details  themselves ; 

♦iiA^r^LTof  a  personal  nature,  are  just  such  as  we  all  like 

w**'^  \4en  we  read  of  the  eminent  in  their  day.     We  would 

I^J'^V^^  in  their  company,  and  made  to  feel  as  if  we  saw 

tH^  btffbro  us,  and  heard  them  converse,  and  that  they  were 

flf  our  common  humanity — something  more  than  mere  lay 

^  placed  in  prescribed  attitudes. 

be  present  biographer  contributed  his  share,  at  the  time,  in  turning 
some  of  the  shafls  discharged  at  the  Necrologist,  in  a  Reply  to  ^'  A 
I  Review  "  of  the  Notice,  aud  hence  he  may  be  allowed  to  revert  now 
je  subject. 
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Dr.  Physick  left  testamentary  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
his  hody  after  death,  which  excited  much  comment  at  the  time, 
and  calls  for  notice  in  this  place.  He  forhade,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  any  dissection  of  his  hody.  No  person  was  to 
touch  it  but  two  females,  who  had  been  his  domestics  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  was  not  to  be  taken  from  his  bed  for 
some  time,  but  was  to  be  well  covered  up,  and  the  room  kept 
warmed  until  putrefaction  had  commenced.  It  was  then  to  be 
covered  with  flannel,  and  placed  on  a  mattress  in  a  wooden 
coffin,  painted  outside.  This  coffin  was  to  be  inclosed  in  an- 
other or  leaden  one,  closely  soldered  up.  A  public  notice  was 
to  be  given  of  the  period  of  interment,  but  no  invitations  issued. 
The  test  of  death,  in  beginning  decomposition,  was  soon  evident 
in  a  temperature  so  well  fitted  to  bring  it  about;  and  the  body 
was  then  inclosed  in  the  manner  he  had  enjoined,  with  the 
addition  of  another  coffin  covered  with  black  cloth.  A  still 
further  proof  of  the  change  which  came  over  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery^  and  of  the  weakened  state  of 
his  intellectual  faculties  through  disease,  was  exhibited  in  his 
directing  that  a  careful  watch  should  be  kept  over  his  grave 
for  six  weeks  after  his  interment,  to  prevent  his  body,  or,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  said  the  body  which  once  belonged  to  him 
but  was  his  no  longer,  from  being  disturbed.  If  there  was  any 
validity  or  propriety  in  this  prohibition  in  his  own  case,  Dr. 
Physick  acted  under  wrong  influences,  in  fact,  ran  counter  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  in  those  memorable  dissections  of  the  dead 
from  yellow  fever  which  he  made  in  1798  and  1798,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  correct  pathology  of  that  disease. 
Will  it  be  alleged  that  the  examinations  in  these  cases  were, 
most  probably,  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who,  when  living,  were 
poor  and  friendless,  and  which  were  unclaimed  by  relatives  or 
friends  ?  But  this  does  not  alter  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned :  it  merely  makes  it  one  of  convenience, 
to  the  exclusion  of  both  the  moral  and  scientific  bearings  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  Physick,  throughout  his  whole  professional  career, 
must  have  believed  conscientiously  that  post-mortem  examina- 
tions were  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  useful  and  commend- 
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able;  and  that  they  contributed  to  the  best  interests  of  hmnanity 
by  enlightening  the  physician  on  the  seats  of  disease,  and  esta- 
blishing the  connection  between  symptoms  and  the  suffering  or> 
gans,  so  as  to  enable  him,  at  the  bedside,  to  infer  from  the  former 
the  condition  and  changes  going  on  in  the  latter,  and  thus  to 
shape  his  treatment  with  a  better  prospect  of  success.  We 
speak  positirely  of  what  must  have  been  Dr.  Physick's  conscien- 
tious belief,  knowing  well  that  he  would  never  have  practised  or 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  examinations  of  the  dead  unless  he 
had  entertained  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  its  usefulness ; 
for  he  was  in  an  eminent  degree  an  utilitarian,  who  yielded 
nothing  to  prejudice,  sentiment,  or  fashion.  His  own  uniform 
coarse  in  this  matter  through  a  long  life  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  an  anticipatory  caveat  in  the  steps  which  he  directed  to  be 
taken  in  the  disposal  of  his  body  after  death;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  bring  the  case  into  court  at  all,  to  be  tried 
by  the  laws  of  custom,  common  sense,  and  humanity,  in  place 
of  letting  judgment  go  by  default.  The  case,  if  one  were  to 
be  made,  would  stand  thus  on  the  record :  Dr.  Physick,  in  all  the 
vigor  of  his  faculties,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  as  investi- 
gator of  the  internal  changes  caused  by  disease,  versus  Dr. 
Physick,  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  his  mind  weakened  by 
numerous  infirmities  and  sufferings,  and  refusing  to  allow  of  an 
examination  of  his  body ;  thus  depriving  his  professional  bre- 
thren of  an  addition  to  their  knowledge  the  like  of  which  he 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  himself. 

Dr.  Physick  might  have  pleaded  the  example  of  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  who,  although  himself  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  is  said 
to  have  manifested  great  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  his  own 
body  being  subjected  to  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  But 
the  American  surgeon  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  course 
which  his  celebrated  English  preceptor  enjoined  on  his  sur- 
vivors, in  his  own  case.  Mr.  John  Hunter  used,  in  the  strongest 
language,  to  express  his  condemnation  of  those  who  should 
neglect  to  examine  his  body  and  preserve  his  heart,  from  a 
disease  of  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  from  which  he 
died.     Twining,  who  has  contributed  useful  facts  and  obser- 
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vations  on  diseases  of  the  East  Indies,  and  who  made  himself, 
and  lays  stress  on  post-mortem  examinations,  displayed  simi- 
lar weakness  to  that  on  which  we  are  now  commenting. 
How  different  were  the  injunctions  laid  by  Jeremy  Bentham 
on  his  friend  and  disciple  in  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith !  The  body  of  the  great  reformer  was 
dissected  in  the  anatomical  theatre  in  the  presence  of  a  public 
assemblage,  and  a  discourse  pronounced  on  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
Smith.  Quite  recently,  the  eminent  Warren,  of  Boston,  so  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  left  similar  directions,  with 
the  important  addition,  that  his  skeleton  was  to  be  prepared  and 
set  up  in  the  Anatomical  Museum.  In  our  own  city  a  gentleman 
of  high  rank  at  the  Bar,  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  long  deceased,*  expressly  enjoined  on  his 
family  that  a  careful  examination  of  his  body  should  be  made 
after  death ;  and  his  injunctions  were  complied  with.  So  ought 
it  to  be ;  and  so,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  has  it  been  from 
the  case  of  him  who  has  worn  the  kingly  crown  to  that  of  the 
inmate  of  a  hospital.  Insight  is,  every  now  and  then,  obtained 
by  this  means  into  constitutional  peculiarities  and  tendencies  to 
disease  in  a  patient,  which  are  transmitted  to  his  offspring ;  bat 
the  force  and  injurious  operation  of  which  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied if  not  entirely  restrained  by  a  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
pointing  to  preventive  measures,  or,  if  disease  have  actually 
supervened,  to  a  more  successful  treatment.  The  convictions  of 
medical  men  respecting  the  great  utility  of  the  practice  must  be 
very  decided  to  induce  them  to  make  examinations  which  are 
necessarily  tedious  and  irksome,  and  would  be  every  way  dis- 
agreeable without  the  consolatory  and  encouraging  conviction 
of  the  benefits  thereby  conferred  on  medical  science  and  of 
gain  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

After  the  preceding  outlines  of  the  professional  life  of  Dr. 
Physick,  let  us  sketch  the  appearance,  manner,  and  character 
of  the  man.     That  he  was  habitually  grave,  approaching  to 

*  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Wharton. 
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the  melancholic  in  bis  deportment  and  speech,  was  evident  in 
looking  for  a  moment  at  his  pale  statne-like  face,  which  told  of 
pain,  of  suffering  and  anxiety,  but  partially  concealed  by  the  en- 
forced calmness  of  a  strong  wiD.  What  other  expression  could 
be  expected  in  one  whose  health  was  always  infirm,  whose 
firame  had  been  racked  by  violent  attacks  of  different  dis- 
eases, and  who  had  his  own  ^^  unwritten  troubles  of  the  brain." 
The  occasional  smile  that  lighted  up  his  face  came  from  no 
sunshine  of  the  mind:  it  was  the  illumination  of  a  wintry 
cloud  by  the  moon's  rays,  cold  and  uncheering.  But  if  his 
appearance  did  not  attract  by  sympathy,  it  could  not  fail  to  do 
80  by  respect,  not  unmingled  with  curiosity  to  learn  something 
about  the  possessor  of  those  classic  features, — high  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  thin  and  compressed  lips,  a  finely  formed  mouth, 
and  hazel  eyes  with  their  searching  and,  at  times,  penetrating 
gaze.  The  complexion  was  one  of  extreme  paleness.  In 
looking  around  one  afternoon,  now  forty  years  ago,  at  the 
faces  of  the  assembled  members  of  the  French  Institute,  the 
author  of  these  pages  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  be- 
tween La  Place,  the  greatest  among  the  great,  and  Dr. 
Physick,  whose  features  but  two  or  three  years  before  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  him  in  the  lecture-room.  The  expression  of 
countenance  of  the  celebrated  Frenchman,  like  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican, was  almost  purely  intellectual,  and  in  some  of  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  two  men,  different  as  were  their  pursuits,  a 
farther  resemblance  might  be  traced.  The  hands  of  our  great 
surgeon  were  "small,  delicate,  and  flexible,"  and  would  have 
won  the  favorable  notice  of  Byron,  as  a  mark  of  aristocratic 
descent  and  breeding.  The  same  praise  has  not  been  extended 
to  his  lower  extremities,  and  certainly  there  was  no  elasticity  in 
his  gait,  nor  a  quick  or  jaunty  step  which  might  indicate  a  well- 
arched  foot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  a  time  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Physick,  to  tell  of  which  seems  like  narrating  a  myth  in 
early  Roman  story,  when  these  feet  of  his  were  trained  to  dance, 
and  to  the  performance  of  that  most  difiScult  saltatory  feat, 
called  "  cutting  the  pigeon  wing."  The  fact,  however,  of  Dr. 
Physick  being,  "  once  on  a  time,"  a  dancer,  was  mentioned  by 
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himself  in  one  of  the  many  visits  which  ho  paid,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  to  a  lady  who  was  laid  up  by  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh.  He  was  desirous  of  lightening  the  tedium  of  long  con« 
finement,  under  which  his  patient  must  often  have  suffered,  and 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  both  her  strong  sense  and  her  social 
turn,  he  told  her  one  day — apropos,  perhaps,  of  the  effects  of 
age  in  producing  gravity  of  deportment  and  disinclination  to  the 
amusements  of  the  day — that  he  had  not  always  been  as  she 
now  saw  him,  but  that  he  could  once  dance  the  pigeon  wing. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  actually  rose,  and  taking 
hold  of  one  of  the  bedposts,  made  a  demonstration  of  his  early 
agility — how  successfully  we  never  learned. 

The  author  of  the  "  Memoir,"  who  knew  him  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  whom  we  have  already  so  freely  quoted,  states 
that  Dr.  PhysTck's  "  manner  and  address  were  exceedingly  dig- 
nified, yet  polished  and  affable  in  the  extreme ;  and  when  he 
was  engaged  in  attendance  upon  a  critical  case,  or  in  a  surgical 
operation,  there  was  a  degree  of  tenderness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  confidence  in  his  manner,  which  could  not  fail  to  soothe 
the  feelings  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  most  timid  and  sensitive." 
Perhaps  formally  polite  would  better  express  Dr.  Physick's 
manner  and  address  than  the  extreme  of  polish  and  affability 
ascribed  to  them  by  Dr.  Randolph.     His  punctiliousness,  added 
to  his  habitual  reserve  and  real  dignity  of  deportment,  must 
have  made  it  impossible  for  any  man,  however  long  the  ac- 
quaintance, to  indulge  in  familiarity,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  take 
a  liberty  with  him ;  and  the  most  inveterate  babbler  and  bore 
could  hardly  withstand  the  unmistakable  intimations  in  Us 
countenance  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  his  silence,  that  the 
interview  must  end.     Nobody  knew  better,  or  practised  more 
dctcrminately  the  Horatian  maxim,  est  modus  in  rebua^  on  these 
occasions,  than  Dr.  Physick,  when  the  visit  to  him  was  made 
for  a  specific  object ;  and  he  received  few  others.     Nor  would 
he  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  garrulous  or  exacting  par 
tient,  whose  prolixity  he  would  cut  short  by  patting  a  few  ques- 
tions,  and  then  declare  that  he  had  learned  enough.     The 
eminent  Dubois  (Antoine),  the  accoucheur  of  the  Empress 
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Maria  Louisa,  was  more  bmsqne  and  equally  intolerant  of  long 
narratiTCS  on  the  part  of  his  patient.  More  than  once  the  writer 
has  heard  him,  in  his  gratnitons  consultations,  resembling 
those  in  onr  dispensaries,  after  he  had  gone  through  his  clinical 
lectore  and  operations  at  the  hospital,  stop  an  old  crone,  in 
the  middle  of  the  wearisome  detail  of  her  feelings,  bj  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Hold  your  tongue — ^I  know  it" — Tai»  tai'—je  le  9cau. 

The  style  of  dress  worn  by  Dr.  Physiek  showed  the  methodi- 
cal man,  who,  while  he  adhered  to  the  same  color  and  rery 
mudi  to  the  same  fashion  of  his  garments,  was  always  attentire 
to  neatness  and  general  harmony  of  effect.  A  blue  coat  with 
metal  buttons,  white  waistcoat,  and  light  gray  or  drab-colored 
pantaloons,  made  up  his  farorite  attire.  It  must  have  been  in  his 
dancbg  days  when  he  was  seen  with  breeches  and  flesh-colored 
rilk  stockings.  The  bow-knot  in  his  crarat,  though  it  might 
fall  short  of  dandy  requirements,  erinced  care  in  its  adjust- 
ment. His  hair  was  combed  backwards,  a  la  ChinoUe^  so  as 
to  expose  completely  his  forehead,  while  serring  at  the  same 
time  to  gire  it  the  appearance  of  greater  proportionate  develop- 
ment. He  was  among  the  last  to  abandon  the  use  of  powder, 
but  held  on  to  the  queue  as  long  as  he  lired. 

His  personal  habits  were  early  formed  and  nerer  underwent 
change.  As  Dr.  Homer  somewhat  quaintly  says :  ^*  He  had 
passed  his  life  in  a  certain  diurnal  morement  and  rotation,  any 
deriation  of  which  put  him  to  inconvenience.  He  must  have 
the  bed  that  he  was  accustomed  to ;  the  same  food  dressed  in 
the  same  way.  His  delicate  health  made  him  seek  solitude  as 
a  refreshment ;  he  was  therefore  no  diner  out ;  had  no  habits 
of  conviriality ;  received  no  company  in  a  familiar  way,  except 
now  and  then  the  call  of  a  friend."  But  while  thus  keeping  his 
own  hours  and  fashion  of  repasts,  he  left  his  daughters  free  to 
receive  visitors  and  to  entertain  them  in  the  approved  style  of 
the  gay  and  fashionable  society  in  which  they  mixed.  His 
dietetic  formulary  was  very  simple ;  an  observance  of  it  amount- 
ing to  abstemiousness.  The  attack  of  typhus  fever,  firom  which 
he  suffered  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  left  behind  it  a  chroni- 
cally weakened  digestion,  accompanied  with  ""  a  train  of  the 
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most  unpleasant  dyspeptic  symptoms."  He  was  also  subject 
to  frequent  returns  of  catarrh.  His  treatment  of  himself  was 
strictly  antiphlogistic,  backed  by  very  loW  diet.  "  The  small 
amount  of  food  of  which  he  would  sometimes  permit  himself  to 
partake,  is  almost  inconceivable ;  and  this  for  many  days  toge- 
ther." Dr.  Randolph,  who  furnishes  these  particulars,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  and  probably  he  was  correct,  that  Dr.  Physick 
"  injured  himself,  and  in  a  measure  produced  the  very  enfee- 
bled and  prostrated  condition  of  his  system  which  attended  him 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  by  the  excessively  reducing 
system  of  treatment  to  which  he  had  recourse."  Dr.  Randolph 
frequently  expressed  his  regret  at  his  using  such  meagre  diet ;  to 
which  Dr.  Physick  replied :  "  that  he  regretted  it  very  much 
himself,  and  that  he  wished  he  could  indulge  in  more  generous 
living,  but  that  he  had  accustomed  his  stomach  for  so  long  a 
time  to  abstinence  from  rich  food  that  it  was  impossible  now 
to  make  any  change."  When  laboring  under  a  severe  cold,  he 
confined  himself  to  a  warm  room,  and  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  a  degree  of  heat  at  these  times  which  was  almost  insup- 
portable to  others.  He  greatly  enjoyed  heat :  in  the  winter 
he  kept  his  bed-room  at  from  75°  to  80°  F.  In  continuing 
this  practice  he  must  have  been  oblivious  of  the  theory  of  respi- 
ration and  of  the  evolution  of  animal  heat.  Of  the  division  of 
his  time  and  the  hours  at  which  he  took  his  meals  we  have 
previously  spoken,  when  describing  his  business  habits. 

Both  in  his  professional  and  business  relations  with  his 
patients,  he  was  governed  by  a  strict  sense  of  justice.  He 
gave  to  them  all  the  time  and  the  attention  which  he  believed  their 
situation  required,  and  he  exacted  from  them,  in  return,  a  rigid 
adherence  to  his  directions.  Neglect  of  his  wishes,  or  decep- 
tion in  this  respect,  he  very  properly  stigmatized  as  a  breach 
of  faith  on  their  part,  which  absolved  him  from  the  obligation 
of  any  further  attendance  on  the  case.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  same  principles,  his  pecuniary  charges,  in  the  form  of  fees, 
were  always  low,  lower  often  than  was  recognized  by  general 
usage.  In  such  cases,  however,  his  concession  to  the  patient  was 
at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-members  in  the  profession,  who,  if 
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they  kept  to  the  usual  tariff,  subjected  themselves  to  the  unjust 
accusation  of  overcharging ;  and  if  they  fell  to  Dr.  Fhysick's 
usage,  they  could  not  obtain  the  income  required  by  their 
wants  from  the  fees  to  which  in  equity  they  were  entitled. 
This  other  view  of  the  subject  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  phy- 
sicians who  have  income  independent  of  professional  sources. 
The  Doctor  frequently,  we  are  told,  gave  up  large  fees  "  when 
there  was  no  adequate  reason  for  it."  "  In  the  case  of  Judge 
Marshall,  who  was  both  an  opulent  and  a  liberal  man,  he  re- 
fused positively  a  fee,  and  a  sort  of  commutation  was  finally 
made  by  his  consenting  to  receive  a  superb  piece  of  plate." 
We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  the  rule  of  action  in  this 
case.  Where  the  gratitude  of  a  patient  so  far  outruns  discre- 
tion as  to  offer  remuneration  disproportionate  to  his  means 
and  income,  it  is  in  a  measure  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
restrain  such  exuberance  of  feeling,  and  to  return  or  refuse  to 
receive  the  excess  thus  offered  beyond  the  customary  fees. 
But  if  the  wealthy  choose  to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  liberality  of 
this  kind,  as  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  its  becoming  epi- 
demic, we  can  see  no  good  reason,  derived  either  from  profes- 
sional duty  or  pride,  for  balking  them  in  their  good  intentions. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  who 
commenced  practice  in  London  about  the  same  time  that  the 
latter  began  in  Philadelphia,  had  no  misgivings  on  this  score, 
although  his  professional  income  in  one  year  exceeded  $100,000, 
or  20,000  guineas,  and  for  many  years  it  was  $75,000,  equal  to 
jS15,000  sterling,  and  upwards. 

An  old  rich  West  Indian,  on  whom  Sir  Astley  had  performed 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
asked  what  the  fee  was,  and  on  receiving  for  answer,  200 
guineas — a  little  over  $1000 — rejoined :  "  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  shan't 
give  you  200  guineas !  there,  that  is  what  I  shall  give  you," 
taking  off  his  night-cap  and  throwing  it  at  Sir  Astley.  *'  Thank 
you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Astley,  "anything  from  you  is  acceptable," 
and  he  put  the  cap  into  his  pocket,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  the  na- 
ture of  the  joke.  Upon  examination,  the  cap  was  found  to  contain 
a  cheque  for  one  thousand  guineas !    Examples  of  this  nature 
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doubtless  occur  in  the  professional  life  of  physicians,  although, 
taken  collectively,  the  number  is  not  great.  The  tendency  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  another  direction,  viz.,  to  begrudge  or  to  curtail 
the  just  and  regular  charges  made  by  the  physician  for  services 
rendered,  although  at  the  time  they  were  thankfully  received 
and  acknowledged.  Often  a  physician  is  complimented  by  his 
being  told,  "  Doctor,  I  have  paid  all  my  bills  but  yours ;"  the 
life  saved,  or  the  agonizing  pains  removed,  being  deemed  a  thing 
of  less  moment  than  a  supply  of  groceries,  or  the  purchase  of 
fine  broadcloth  or  rich  silks.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
a  duty  which  a  medical  man  owes  to  his  profession  to  resist  this 
fashion  of  disparaging  its  usefulness,  and  to  keep  up  to  the 
generally  recognized  tariff  of  charges  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  ability  on  tho  part  of  the  former  invalid  to  comply  with  its 
requirements.  After  enforcing  the  claims  of  justice,  there  will 
still  be  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  gratui- 
tous attendance  and  advice  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and 
of  those  in  reduced  circumstances,  in  which  few  physicians  are 
backward  to  engage,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  natu- 
ral sensibilities,  their  own  necessities,  or  even  their  cravings 
for  wealth. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  ethics,  whether  the  money  left  in 
possession  of  tho  recovered  sick  man,  in  tho  shape  of  remitted 
or  neglected  fees,  might  not,  if  it  had  been  received,  be  made 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  undoubted  and  enlarged  benevolencei 
by  the  physician's  giving  it  in  aid  of  well-known  useful  chari- 
ties, or  to  help  individuals  whose  distress  comes  immediately 
under  his  own  observation.  Some  may  answer,  that  the  feel- 
ings that  induce  a  physician  to  abandon  his  fees  will  prompt 
him  to  yield  readily  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  benevolence ;  bat 
this  is  far  from  being  a  general  thing.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr« 
Physick.  Money  once  received  by  him  was  held  with  consid- 
erable tenacity,  and  never  spent  with  a  liberal  hand ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  always  appropriated  to  some  productive 
end,  with  a  view  to  its  yielding  tho  best  percentage.  He 
would  give  his  professional  services,  but  ho  would  not  give  his 
money ;  and  his  name  was  rarely  seen  among  the  contributors 
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to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  or  to  older  charities 
of  the  ntility  and  stable  character  of  which  he  conid  entertain 
no  doubts.      Unlike  Dr.  Chapman,  his  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  liberal  both  in  his 
offers  of  assistance  and  in  actual  assistance  to  the  students 
whose  funds  ran  low,  Dr.  Physick  was  not  known  to  indulge 
in  either  offers  or  loans.     *^  His  professional  labors,"  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Horner,  "sometimes  produced  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  his  method  in  this  respect  finally  yielded 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars."'*'    The  fact  must  often  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Physick  that  a  no  small  proportion^of  this  large 
fortune  was  derived  from  the  receipts,  and  accumulated  interest 
on  their  investment,  from  the  chairs  which  he  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.     Yielding  to  such 
reflections,  it  might,  one  would  suppose,  have  seemed  to  him 
both  natural  and  proper  to  leave  some  appreciative  testimony 
of  his  grateful  remembrances,  of  an  institution  which  had  been 
so  largely  instrumental  in  advancing  both  his  fame  and  his  for- 
tune.  Wistar  and  Homer,  with  less  inducements  of  this  nature, 
have  made  contributions  and  bequests  to  the  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum, which  will  always  associate  their  names  with  the  Univer- 
sity.    In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  also,  the  early 
and  long-continued  theatre  for  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  his  surgical  knowledge  and  skill,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, almost  as  a  matter  of  filial  duty  and  affection,  that  he 
would  have  made  a  bequest  to  that  institution,  not  merely  with 
a  desire  of  having  his  name  longer  remembered  and  cherished, 
but  of  contributing  in  a  substantial  manner  to  its  more  extended 
usefulness,  both  as  a  school  for  clinical  instruction  and  for 
furnishing  additional  accommodations,  which  were  then  much 
wanted,  but  have  since  been  supplied,  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
in  its  wards.     It  is  true  that,  in  common  with  all  the  medical 
and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital,  his  services  were  rendered 

*  Wanting  the  requisite  data,  we  can  only  express  a  belief  that  in  this 
estimate  of  annual  income  should  be  included  the  receipts  from  his  Chair  in 
the  University,  which  in  his  time  must  have  averaged  more  than  $6000,  per 
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gratnitouslj.  Dapuytron,  unsocial  and  selfish,  neither  loving 
nor  loved  in  that  profession  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the 
chief,  still  bethought  himself  of  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
already  great  facilities  of  medical  instruction  in  Paris,  and  be^ 
queathed  $40,000  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
This  sum,  by  the  good  management  of  Orfila,  himself  in  after 
years  a  liberal  bequeather  for  similar  purposes,  has  been  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  formation  and  continued  support  of  a  rich 
museum  of  morbid  anatomy.  Orfila,  although  he  left  children, 
did  not  think  he  was  doing  them  injustice  by  making  benefac- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

We  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  speak  in  a  positive 
manner  of  Dr.  Physick's  religious  creed  and  convictions.  The 
character  of  his  mind  must  have  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  him  to  arrive  at  the  desired  conclusions  on  this  subject. 
The  doctrines  of  theology  occupied,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Horner,  much  of  his  attention,  for  twenty  years  before  he 
died ;  "  but,"  adds  the  writer,  "  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he 
derived  a  very  doubtful  satisfaction  from  them."  Some  of  the 
doubts  which  embarrassed  him,  do  not  imply  a  very  enlarged 
view,  or  profound  study,  of  the  general  ground  of  the  dealings 
of  the  Creator  with  his  creatures.  His  material  logic  failed  to 
raise  him  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  evidence,  and  especially  of  that  which  goes  beyond 
what  '*is  furnished  by  a  mathematical  problem,  or  an  ordinary 
natural  phenomenon."  Faith,  that  indispensable  element  in 
religious  investigations,  and  in  the  religious  character,  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed, — deficient  as  he  was 
in  imagination.  Without  this  faculty,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  lose  sight  of  the  hard  realities,  the  materialism  of  life, 
and  to  believe  in  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,^-or  to  pic- 
ture to  itself,  or  to  receive  the  pictures  by  othe^  of  a  future 
existence.  Hence,  the  little  effect  which  followed  his  daily 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  in  bringing  his  mind  to  the 
wished-for  conclusions.  We  are  not  told  in  what  his  theo- 
logical readings  consisted ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
they  were  pursued  without  method ;  and,  hence,  tended  to  em- 

28 
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barrass  rather  than  instmct.  Amidst  conflicting  doctrines, 
elementary  but  essential  troths  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked  and  neglected.  An  acquaintance  with  these  truths 
IB  an  essential  condition  for  our  prosecuting  our  inquiries^  with 
a  hope  of  anj  satisfactory  issue.  Beginning  on  a  wrong  foun- 
dation, the  whole  superstructure,  if  we  attempt  to  raise  one, 
must  be  firail,  and  made  up  of  incompatible  materials.  Thus, 
for  instance,  ^some  of  the  principal,  perhaps  the  principal 
objections  to  the  Christian  revelation,  hare  grown  out  of  men's 
presumptions  of  the  Dirine  character  and  administration,  of 
what  God  must  be,  and  of  what  God  must  do."*  A  careful 
study  of  Butler's  '*  Analogy,"  would  hare  shown  Dr.  Physick 
the  inaccuracy  of  such  fallacious  premises,  and  the  errors  which 
must  ineritably  follow  deductions  from  them.  This  great 
writer  would  haye  further  commended  himself  to  our  searcher 
afler  religion,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, which  gave  his  reasoning  a  plainness  of  garb,  with,  it 
must  be  confessed,  also,  a  lack  of  illustrations  and  graces  of 
style,  which,  while  diminishing  their  value  to  many  readers, 
would  have  proved  congenial  with  the  mental  constitution  of 
Dr.  Physick.  His  attention  might  also  have  been  directed  to 
the  portraitures  of  characters,  and  resulting  reflections  in  Law's 
'^Serious  Call," — ^plain,  practical,  and  of  ready  application. 

A  more  encouraging  view  of  the  state  of  Dr.  Physick's  frame 
of  mind,  in  reference  to  religion,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  is  held 
out  by  Dr.  Randolph,  who,  after  speaking  of  his  extensive 
course  of  reading  upon  theology,  which  included  many  works 
of  a  conflicting  and  contradictory  nature,  and  the  gloomy  and 
desponding  riews  created  at  times  in  consequence,  goes  on  to 
tell  of  his  '^  uniform  habit  of  perusing,  every  morning,  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament ;"  and  when,  in  consequence  of  his 
illness  and  increasing  infirmities,  he  was  incapable  of  so  doing, 
his  children  were  constantly  employed  in  reading  this  and 
other  works  of  devotion  to  him.     During  his  last  illness,  he 

*  Heaiy  B4^gMi>— Notice  of  Joseph  Botler,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
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derived  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  visits  of  his 
friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Delancej,  whose  kind  attentions  towards 
him  were  unremitting.  ^'  I  feel  assured,"  is  Dr.  Randolph's 
concluding  remark,  ^Hhat  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  were  the  greatest  sources  of  consolation  to  him  in 
the  closing  hours  of  his  life,  and  smoothed  his  passage  to  the 
tomb."  We  derive  further  encouragement  from  learning  that 
Dr.  Physick  was  forcibly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  iat- 
portance  of  religion,  and  of  the  sustaining  power  of  religious 
belief,  long  before  the  decline  of  life,  when  he  was  represented, 
and  we  must  needs  think  truly,  to  be  beset  with  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties. In  a  ^^  Brief  Review"  of  Dr.  Homer's  ^*  Necrological 
Notice"  (1838),  we  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  to  a  relar 
tive,  by  Dr.  Physick,  when  he  was  resident  physician  in  the 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  during  the  season  of  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  in  1798.  He  writes,  "  Make  yourself  easy  about 
me ;  I  am  doing  my  duty ;  and  I  am  at  present  quite  easy,  in 
the  belief  and  certainty  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  most  mer- 
ciful God,  in  whom  alone  is  all  my  dependence.  What  support 
and  comfort  does  the  Christian  religion  afford  me !" 

Still,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  mind  of  the  great  sur- 
geon was  very  much  disturbed  and  unsettled,  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  some  years  before  his  death.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  the  di£Sculties  chiefly  arose  from  his  indiscriminate  read- 
ing on  theology,  to  aid  him  in  .the  quest  of  a  special  church 
creed,  rather  than  a  general  Christian  one;  and  that  ''the 
works  of  a  conflicting  and  contradictory  nature,"  which  pusded 
and  distressed  him,  were  on  dogmatic  theology,  rather  than  im 
the  ^'  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion" — about  which  alone, 
there  could  be  nothing  '^  conflicting  and  contradictory,"  in  the 
writings  of  any  of  the  schoolmen  or  divines,  whether  Protet- 
tant  or  Catholic— a  Paley,  or  a  Wesley,  or  a  Wiseman.  If 
he  aimed  at  strengthening  and  enlarging  his  convictions  of  the 
elementary  truths  of  Christianity  by  theological  lore  and  meta- 
physical disquisition,  he  labored  under  great  diflBculties,  both 
on  account  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  began  these  kinds  of  studiea. 
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T3ia  perceptive  were  more  active  than  his  reflective  faculties ; 
and  he  never  evinced  any  readiness  to  trace  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect;  nor,  of  course,  any  fondness  for  what  is  called 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  matter. 
His  reading,  never  extensive,  was  rarely  of  a  connected  nature, 
80  as  to  allow  him  to  study  a  subject  to  its  full  extent,  or  in 
its  various  bearings.  Even  on  professional  subjects,  it  was,  for 
many  years,  in  a  great  measure  desultory,  .and  rarely  went  be- 
yond that  of  a  notice  of  a  new  remedy  or  a  new  prescription. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  his  theological  reading  was  in 
the  same  fashion;  and  hence  his  disappointment,  when  he  could 
not  gather  at  once,  what  might  seem  to  him  available  formulas 
of  faith,  or  find  a  Codez  Pietatis  adapted  to  his  present  feel- 
ings and  spiritual  wants. 

But  there  was  another  and  serious  obstacle  to  his  theological 
readings  leading  to  a  profitable  end.  He  began  them  after  his 
habits  of  action  and  of  thought  had  become  so  fixed  as  to  be- 
come almost  a  second  nature.  We  all  know  that  late  learning 
is  hard,  and  for  the  most  part  very  imperfect  learning,  whether 
it  be  of  an  art,  or  a  trade,  or  a  science ;  whether  it  requires 
flexibility  of  limb  or  flexibility  of  mind.  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  late  learning  which  is  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
man's  nature,  and  of  his  relations  and  duties  to  his  Maker  and 
to  his  fellow-men  ?  Not  only  is  there  less  ability,  less  quick- 
ness of  perception,  less  readiness  of  combination,  but  there  is 
less  docility,  less  teachableness,  at  an  advanced  than  at  an  early 
period  of  human  life ;  and  yet  if  religion  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
study,  the  chief,  if  not  only  hope  of  making  any  satisfactory 
progress,  as  late  learners,  must  rest  on  our  approaching  it  in 
a  docile  and  ingenuous  mood.  Unhappily  for  himself,  and 
for  others  who  may  be  influenced  by  his  example — ^who  hesitate 
because  he  doubts,  and  are  chilled  because  he  is  cold — a  man  in 
advanced  life,  especially  if  he  have  been  accustomed  to  play 
the  oracle,  or  to  guide  and  dictate  in  other  matters,  makes  his 
approaches  in  a  magisterial  mood,  or  is  ready  with  the  arts  of 
cunning  fence  to  foil  an  opponent,  rather  than  as  an  humble 
searcher  after  truth,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and  earn- 
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estly  interceding  for  illumination  of  his  path  of  inquiry,  and 
strength  to  carry  him  to  a  saccessful  issue. 

If  these  be  the  risks  and  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  an 
attempt  to  be  initiated,  and  at  the  best  this  can  only  be  partial, 
into  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  our  religious  belief  rests,  the  inference  is  clear,  that  the 
search  must  be  begun  in  early  life,  when  the  intellect  is  most 
ready  and  the  feelings  of  devotion  most  fresh,  when  the  transi- 
tion is  so  easily  and  naturally  made  from  love  of  the  earthly  to 
that  of  the  heavenly  Father,  from  veneration  for  age  to  that  for 
the  Eternal.  Impressions  made  in  early  life,  when  the  mind  is 
in  a  plastic  state,  are  never  effaced — they  survive  cares,  sick- 
ness, sorrow,  the  shock  of  the  angry  passions,  a  long  career  of 
folly,  of  vice,  and  even  of  crime  itself.  They  were  made  by  a 
father's  watchful  care,  a  mother's  tender  prayer;  they  are 
revived  and  come  up  in  the  darkest  hour,  and,  like  the  standard 
in  the  heavens  which  gave  Constantino  confidence  and  viotorji 
snatch  us  from  despair  and  restore  us  to  hope  and  faith. 
Feeling  our  own  unfitness  and  unworthiness  to  pursue  this 
theme,  we  will  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  plain-speaking  and 
honest  John  Foster,  the  greatest  of  religious  essayists :  ^^  How 
often  we  have  been  struck  with  wonder  in  observing  some  of 
you,  dwelling  with  delight  and  pride  on  the  prosperous  intro- 
duction into  life  and  the  fine  prospects  of  one  and  another 
branch  of  your  family,  and  evidently  with  an  entire  inadver- 
tence to  any  greater  concern  affecting  their  welfare.  Secnre 
the  primary  object  of  their  passing  through  life  in  a  handsome 
style,  in  fair  repute,  and  with  plenty  of  the  world's  accommo- 
dation at  their  command,  and  that  other  affair  of  their  being 
accountable  to  God,  of  its  being  their  chief  business  in  life  to 
be  his  servants,  may  be  left  as  an  insignificant  matter,  about 
which  you  do  not,  and  they  need  not  take  any  trouble."* 

The  biographer  enters  now  on  a  grateful  theme.  Hitherto 
we  have  traced  the  progress  of  the  man  from  the  morning  to  the 

*  An  Essay  on  the  importaoce  of  consideriDg  the  tabjeei  of  Religion, 
addressed  particalarlj  to  Men  of  Edacatioii. 
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Betting  sun  of  his  life,  and  recorded  the  distinctions  and  honors 
acquired  in  his  professional  and  professorial  career.  It  remains 
for  ns,  in  conclusion,  to  enumerate  his  contributions  to  surgery, 
that  branch  in  which  he  more  peculiarly  excelled.  These  will 
be  found  to  belong  more  to  the  practice  than  to  the  science ; 
but,  while  the  former  always  engaged  his  preference,  the  latter 
seemed,  on  different  occasions,  so  distinctly  to  point  the  way, 
that  it  is  not  easy,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  to  separate  them. 
Beference  was  made  in  a  preceding  page  of  this  biography  to 
the  large  and  thorough  foundation  for  the  subsequent  fame  and 
usefulness  of  Dr.  Fhysick  in  his  long  period  of  probationary 
medical  study  before  he  went  to  Europe,  and  the  uncommon  op- 
portunities he  enjoyed  when  there,  under  John  Hunter  and  in  St. 
Qeorge*s  Hospital,  for  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
anatomy  and  the  details  of  surgical  practice.  When  required 
to  act  for  himself,  he  must  have  been  prepared,  by  meditating 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  great  teacher  in  his  lectures 
on  surgery,  and  more  especially  on  sympathy,  to  find  serious 
constitutional  disturbance  often  caused  by  local  injury,  and 
hence  to  feel  the  necessity  of  exercising  continued  vigilance  in 
protecting  the  noble  organs  from  the  shock  which  they  would 
receive  in  the  surgical  act  of  removing  a  limb,  excising  a  tumor, 
or  taking  up  an  artery  for  aneurism.  He  would  measure  in  his 
own  mind  their  capability,  and  that  of  the  organism  generally, 
to  bear  up  and  react  under  the  depressing  influence  of  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  extent  of  their  endurance  of  subsequent 
irritative  fever,  following  a  capital  operation.  Of  the  stock  of 
recuperative  energy  probably  possessed  by  the  patient,  and 
the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  check  secondary  inflammation, 
he  would  predicate  the  chances  of  the  healing  process  being 
set  up  and  gone  through  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
reasonable  grounds  for  success  from  his  operating.  In  his 
counting  of  probabilities,  he  would  take  into  consideration  the 
age,  constitution,  habits,  and  prior  and  actually  concomitant 
disease  of  his  patient.  With  him  it  would  not  be  a  question 
merely  of  his  ability  to  perform  the  operation  without  his  pa- 
tient dying  a  few  hours  afterwards,  but,  still  more,  whether  an 
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operation  would  not  onlj  remove  the  existing  infirmity  and 
Buffering,  but  prolong  life.  So,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  have  been  aware,  that  by  the  same  laws  of  sympathy,  as 
taught  and  explained  by  Hunter,  an  abatement  or  removal  of  a 
local  and  external  irritation,  or  disease — a  wound  or  an  uloer — 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  measures  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral system  through  the  great  internal  organs,  and  espeeially 
the  stomach  as  the  chief  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  He  would 
know  that  in  this  way,  by  persevering  in  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment, both  therapeutical  and  dietetic,  aided  by  appropriate 
topical  applications,  he  might  save  a  member  which,  under  the 
influence  of  merely  empirical  and  mechanical  surgery,  would 
otherwise  be  doomed  to  amputation  or  excision. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  may  choose  to  attach  any  value  to 
the  preceding  pketch,  as  really  indicative  of  the  pathological 
doctrines  and  opinions  with  which  Dr.  Physick  began  his  career 
in  surgery,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  conservative  views  of  John  Hunter,  whose  saying  he 
must  often  have  heard,  yiz. :  '^  To  perform  an  operation  is  to 
mutilate  a  patient  we  cannot  cure :  it  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  imperfection  of  our  art." 
Under  this  belief  a  true  surgeon,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
manipulator  and  dissector,  a  cutter  and  a  bandager,  will  bring 
all  the  resources  of  medical  science  to  his  aid,  with  a  fixed  in- 
tention of  saving  vital  structure  and  prolonging  life,  but  with  no 
desire  to  exhibit  himself  by  feats  of  dexterity  and  despatch,  at 
the  expense  of  his  patient.  He  is  not  continually  brandishing 
his  instrument — knife,  gorget,  or  bistoury — like  a  harlequin  hm 
wand ;  nor  is  he,  like  the  latter  personage,  eager  to  play  with  it 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  tricks,  under  the  name  of  brilliant,  or  dash- 
ing, or  difficult  operations.  He,  on  the  contrary,  holds  it  back, 
concealed,  until  the  very  last  extremity,  nor  will  he  then  have 
recourse  to  it  on  the  plea  that  other  means  have  failed,  if  he 
cannot  promise  himself  decided  benefit  to  the  patient  by 
its  use. 

The  first  application  of  the  philosophy  of  surgery,  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Physick,  was  in  the  treatment  of  nloers  in 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Avoiding  the  empirical  course 
which  had  been  previously  pursued,  he  resorted,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflamed  and  irritable  ulcers,  to  one  founded  on  prin- 
ciples. '^  He  directed  the  patient  to  be  confined  to  bed  and  to 
be  kept  strictly  at  rest,  and  in  cases  where  the  ulcer  was 
situated  upon  the  lower  extremity,  he  caused  the  limb  to  be 
considerably  elevated.  Constitutional  treatment  was  carried  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  soothing  applications  were  made  to  the 
ulcer.  When  topical  stimulants  were  resorted  to,  he  always 
preferred  their  being  used  when  the  patient  was  confined  to 
bed." 

He  also  made  valuable  modifications  and  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  best 
remembered,  because  still  used,  is  in  that  of  the  celebrated 
apparatus  by  Desault  for  fractures  of  the  thigh.  By  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  splint,  Dr.  Physick  procured  a  more  com- 
plete counter  extension  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  limb,  and  also  insured  more  certainty  of  rest  to  the 
patient.  The  apparatus  thus  modified,  and  with  the  block 
attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  splint,  as  introduced  by 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  limb,  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Physick  as  the  most 
complete  and  successful  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
thigh  ever  invented.  It  is  that  which  for  a  term  of  years  has 
been  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  the  best  effects. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  inventing  a  method  of  treating 
fractures  of  the  humerus  at  or  near  the  condyles,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent deformity  and  restore  the  entire  use  of  the  limb.  His  plan 
of  treating  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  accom- 
panied with  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards,  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dupuytren.  Dr.  Randolph, 
from  whom  we  freely  borrow  in  this  enumeration  of  Dr.  Phy- 
sick*s  improvements  in  surgery  and  of  his  operations,  is  unable 
to  say  to  which  of  the  two  great  surgeons  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion is  due. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocations,  Dr.  Physick  carried  into 
full  efifect  the  plan  of  venesection  so  as  to  produce  fainting,  '^  as 
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originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander  Munro,  of  Edinburgh." 
We  find  that  the  writers  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  M4decine  and 
de  Chirurgie  Pratiques  attribute  this  practice  to  the  Italian, 
Flajani.  By  this  means,  '^  old  and  difficult  dislocations  have 
been  reduced,  and  limbs  restored  to  usefulness  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  irrecoverably  ruined."  It  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  state  of 
the  patient :  advanced  age,  shattered  constitution  or  anemia, 
which  would  make  the  loss  of  blood  illy  borne,  and  in  which 
such  relaxants  as  tartar  emetic  or  tobacco,  and  especially  the 
first,  may  be  substituted  with  advantage. 

Dr.  Physick's  first  operation  in  lithotomy  was  performed  in 
1797.  He  was  early  led  to  suggest  a  valuable  improvement  in 
the  gorget,  as  used  by  Mr.  Gline,  so  as  to  facilitate  division  of 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  since  then 
has  been  almost  universally  employed  in  this  country.  A  foil 
description  of  Dr.  Physick's  gorget  was  published  in  "  Goxe's 
Medical  Museum,"  for  the  year  1804,  by  Mr.  R.  Bishop,  sur- 
geon instrument  maker.  It  is  also  noticed  in  Dr.  Dorsey's 
^^  Elements  of  Surgery."  The  modification  consists  in  having 
the  gorget  so  constructed  that  a  perfectly  keen  edge  may 
be  given  to  that  part  of  the  blade  which  commences  the  in- 
cision, and  which  is  connected  to  the  beak  of  the  instrument. 
For  this  purpose  the  beak  and  blade  are  separable,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  blade  may  be  connected  to  the  stem  and 
firmly  secured  by  a  screw.  Without  this  arrangement  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  impart  a  fine  edge  to  that  part  of  the 
blade  which  is  contiguous  to  the  beak,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
incision  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  commenced  at  that  pointy 
the  success  of  the  operation  must  necessarily  be  much  influeneed 
by  it. 

In  performing  his  first  operation  of  lithotomy,  he  acciden- 
tally divided  the  internal  pudic  artery  with  the  gorget,  and 
a  profuse  hemorrhage  was  the  result.  The  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  having  previously  compressed  the  trunk  of  the  artery, 
the  point  of  the  tenaculum  was  passed  under  the  vessel,  and  a 
ligature  cast  round  it  and  firmly  tied ;  but  it  was  found  that  a 
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eoDsiderable  portion  of  the  adjmGeut  flesh  was  also  inchided  in 
die  ligature.  In  order  to  obTiate  similar  inconrenienee  in 
fiBtore,  Dr.  Fhjsick  sobseqnentlj  oontriyed  his  forceps  and 
needle  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  ligatore  under  the  pndie 
artery.  This  nsefol  instnunent  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  denrable  to  take  up  a  deep-seated  artery 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  costomary  methods.  Twice  has 
it  been  nsed  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery : 
in  the  first  instance  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  and  in  the  second  by  Dr. 
Bandolplu  Nnmerons  modifications  of  the  forceps  and  needle 
have  since  been  made,  which,  in  some  instances,  being  close 
imitations,  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Fhysick  as  tending,  if  not 
intended,  to  depriye  him  of  the  merit  of  originating  the  instm- 
ment,  and  hence  occasionally  elicited  from  him  a  yery  decided 
declaration  of  his  rights  in  the  matter.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  him  claim  his  own  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  the  sur- 
gical amphitheatre  with  Tcry  marked  feeling.  Dr.  Randolph,  a 
competent,  even  if  he  be  regarded  as  a  partial,  judge,  declares 
his  belief  that  '^  the  original  instrument,  as  designed  by  Dr. 
Fhysick,  has  never  been  excelled  either  in  point  of  ingenuity 
or  ability." 

A  case  of  suppression  of  urine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, in  1794,  of  forty-eight  hours'  duration,  in  which  Dr.  Fhy- 
sick found  it  impossible  to  introduce  a  catheter  of  the  smallest 
mxe  into  the  bladder,  led  him  to  make  trial  of  a  bougie  appended 
to  an  elastic  catheter,  so  that  the  former  might  act  as  a  guide 
to  the  latter,  through  which,  when  once  introduced  by  this 
means,  the  urine  would  readily  flow.  The  experiment  was  quite 
successfuL  A  full  description  of  the  bougie-pointed  catheter  is 
given  in  ^^Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery."  An  account  of 
the  case  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Fhysick  to  Dr.  Miller,  and 
was  published  by  the  latter  in  the  ^^New  York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory," vol.  vii,  p.  85,  together  with  the  method  of  preparing 
the  instrument,  and  some  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  gum- 
elastic  by  spirits  of  turpentine  and  ether ;  also  a  description  of 
the  process  of  coating  catheters  with  gum-elastic.  Dr.  Fhysick 
>     4ft  lilt  troalment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra  a  subject  of 
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careful  study,  and  n^as  celebrated  for  the  tact  and  dexteritj 
which  he  exhibited  in  dilating  them.  In  the  year  1795,  he 
invented  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  through  a 
stricture,  which  was  intractable  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment.  This  instrument  consists  in  a  lancet  concealed  in  a 
canula,  which  is  pressed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  then  the 
lancet  is  pushed  forward  so  as  to  effect  its  division.  After  the 
stricture  is  cut  through,  a  catheter  or  bougie  should  be  intro- 
duced and  worn  for  some  time,  in  order  to  produce  the  requi- 
site degree  of  permanent  dilatation.  This  mode  of  treating 
obstinate  strictures  has  been  found  so  successful  ^^  as  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  opera^ 
tions  in  surgery."  It  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  com- 
plete retention  of  urine,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  puno- 
turing  the  bladder.  Dr.  Randolph  claims  for  Dr.  Physick  the 
credit  of  being  ^^  the  first  who  pointed  out  to  our  surgeons  the 
method  of  constructing  the  waxed  linen  bougie."  He  gave  it 
the  preference  over  either  the  metallic  or  gum-elastic  bougies. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Physick  gave  fresh  proof  of  the  way 
in  which  practical  surgery  may  be  deduced  from  a  careful  study 
of  pathological  changes  going  on  in  the  tissues.  It  was  such  as 
no  empirical  guessing  could  ever  have  hit  on.  We  advert  now 
to  his  proposal  of  passing  a  seton  between  the  ends  of  an  un- 
united fractured  humerus,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
parts  to  a  deposition  of  callus,  and  thereby  producing  a  conso- 
lidation of  the  broken  bone.  The  case  in  which  this  practice 
was  first  tried  was  that  of  a  seaman  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, whose  left  arm  had  been  fractured  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously, while  he  was  at  sea.  At  the  expiration  of  five  months 
after  the  performance  of  the  operation,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  perfectly  cured ;  his  arm  being  as  strong  as  it  ever 
had  been.  An  account  of  this  case,  written  by  Dr.  Physiek, 
appeared  in  the  "  Medical  Repository  of  New  York,"  vol.  i, 
1804,  and  it  was  republished  entire  in  the  ^'Medico-Ghirurgical 
Transactions,"  vol.  v,  1819.  Chance  afforded  Dr.  Physick  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  man — at  the  time  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Randolph-^on  whom  he  had  performed  this  operation,  twenty- 
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eight  years  previously.  This  person  declared  that  he  had  never 
suffered  any  inconvenience  since  the  operation,  and  that  his 
fractured  arm  was  quite  as  strong  as  his  other  arm.  On  the 
death  of  his  patient,  Dr.  Randolph  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  post  mortem  examination,  and  produced  the  humerus. 
**  At  the  place  of  fracture,  he  found  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
to  be  perfectly  consolidated  by  a  considerable  mass  of  osseous 
matter,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  hole,  showing  the 
place  through  which  the  seton  passed."  The  superiority  of  the 
use  of  the  seton,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  ^^  over  the  method  not  un- 
frequently  resorted  to,  of  cutting  down  to  the  ends  of  the  bone, 
and  sawing  them  off,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  White,  of  Man- 
chester," is  strongly  affirmed  by  Dr.  Randolph.  A  complete 
refutation  of  the  misstatements  unintentionally  made  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  surgical  lectures,  respecting  the  use  of  the 
seton  in  ununited  fractures,  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Hays, 
the  editor,  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences," 
vol.  vii,  in  the  shape  of  a  brief  summary  of  numerous  cases 
successfully  treated  by  this  means. 

A  still  greater  boon  to  humanity  than  any  previously  con- 
ferred by  Dr.  Physick,  was  his  operation  for  the  cure  of  arti- 
ficial anus,  which  he  performed  in  the  month  of  January,  1809. 
Dr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  while  paying  an  animated  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Physick,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  uses  very  emphatic  language  respecting  this  operation. 
It  is  the  more  entitled  to  notice,  on  account  of  the  anything  but 
friendly  relations  which  had  previously  existed  between  the 
author  of  the  lecture,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  had  just  adverted  to  the  numerous  improvements 
which  Dr.  Physick  had  introduced  into  surgery,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  which  of  them  was  the  most  influential  ^^in 
advancing  and  elevating  our  science."  He  then  proceeds  in 
the  following  strain :  ^'  The  one  I  select,  is  his  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  Artificial  Anus;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  assert, 
that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  science, 
any  single  discovery  which  indicates  higher  power  of  philoso- 
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phical  induction  than  the  one  under  consideration.  It  was  no 
random,  no  chance  discovery,  It  was  not,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  made  by  accident.  It  was  based  on  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  perfected  by  inductions  derived  from  her  hand- 
maids, physiology  and  pathology."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  describe  this  operation,  the  details  of  which  are  now  so 
well  known.  Reference  may  be  made,  however,  to  a  full 
account  of  it,  given  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hornor  Coates,  in  the 
"  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for  October, 
1826,  which  is  otherwise  valuable  by  the  remarks  of  this  gen- 
tleman on  Dupuytren's  method  of  operating  in  the  disease. 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  Coates  shows  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  that  Dr.  Physick  long  preceded  the  French  surgeon 
in  operating  for  the  cure  of  artificial  anus,  a  point  contested  by 
Dupuytren  and  others,  but  fully  admitted,  many  years  later, 
by  Roux,  his  successor,  and,  it  may  bo  added,  long  his  rival. 
To  all  useful  intents  and  purposes,  our  great  surgeon  must  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  this  operation ;  for,  even  though  it 
could  be  shown  that  a  similar  one  had  been  performed  by  others, 
the  fact  bad  remained,  and  would  have  continued  to  be  gene- 
rally unknown,  without  its  suggesting  repetition  or  imitation. 
That  the  conception  of  the  operation,  and  the  pathological  pro- 
cess which  would  render  it  efficient,  were  original  with  Dr. 
Physick,  and  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  to  perform 
it,  cannot  be  questioned  by  those  who  know  his  sincerity  and 
truthfulness.  Once  fully  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  read  but  little,  and  his  reading  was,  we  believe,  never 
of  a  retrospective  nature.  His  study  was  of  the  present  reali- 
ties before  him.  and  of  the  best  means  of  making  them  subser- 
vient to  his  immediate  purposes,  without  inquiring  into  or  caring 
for  the  opinions  or  practices  of  the  past,  and  seeking  in  them 
hints  and  suggestions  for  his  own  guidance.  If  he  had  any 
retrospective  lore,  it  was  that  gathered  in  his  early  studies, 
when  serving  his  novitiate,  and  most  probably  even  in  its  first 
period,  or  before  he  went  to  London  to  be  placed  under  John 
Hunter.  A  more  direct  instance  of  his  making  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  an  original  suggestion,  occurred  in  his  proposing 
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the  use  of  animal  ligature,  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  one  of  the  older  surgeons.  Dr.  Randolph,  when  telling  us 
that  from  the  year  1816  (see  "  Eclectic  Repertory,"  toI.  vi). 
Dr.  Physick  employed,  almost  exclusively,  animal  ligatures, 
adds  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  they  are  but  seldom 
used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Physick,  in  a  journal  or  note-book  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  cases  which  occurred  in  his  surgical  prac- 
tice, records  the  case  of  a  lady  affected  with  blindness  from 
cataract.  The  operation  was  by  extraction  of  the  opaque  crys- 
talline lens,  and  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to 
sight.  This  was  his  favorite  operation  for  cataract,  whenever 
the  eye  was  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  such  was  his  care  in 
selecting  proper  cases,  and  in  preparing  them  when  necessary 
by  previous  treatment,  and  his  manual  dexterity,  that  he  was 
almost  always  successful.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
as  ^'a  singular  coincidence,"  that  as  the  first  case  recorded 
in  his  note-book  was  of  one  in  which  he  performed  extraction 
for  cataract,  so  the  last  operation  he  ever  performed,  on  Aug. 
13th,  1837,  was  of  the  same  kind,  and  attended  with  the  like 
success. 

Dr.  Physick  gave  an  account,  in  Chapman's  ^'  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  vol.  i,  1820, 
of  the  method  which  he  employed  for  the  removal  of  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  by  means  of  the  double 
canula  and  a  soft  wire.  In  place  of  allowing  the  instrument  to 
remain  applied,  as  had  been  previously  the  custom,  until  the 
parts  were  separated  and  thrown  off,  a  process  requiring  a  week 
or  ten  days  for  its  completion,  it  was  his  practice  to  remove 
the  wire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  period  proved 
by  experience  to  be  long  enough  for  strangulating  the  tumors, 
and  destroying  their  vital  connection  with  the  structure  to 
which  they  had  been  attached.  A  few  years  after  this,  he 
became  convinced  that  excision  was  the  preferable  operation 
for  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils;  and  to  accomplish  this  end 
he  contrivedi  very  ingeniously,  an  instrument,  which  was 
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adapted  also  to  excision  of  the  uvula.  A  full  description  of  it 
•will  be  found  in  the  "  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,"  vol.  i, 
together  with  the  very  interesting  case  of  a  young  lady  afflicted 
with  an  obstinate  cough,  occasioned  by  an  elongation  of  the 
uvula,  who  was  entirely  cured  by  Dr.  Physick,  by  means  of 
the  excision  of  a  portion  of  that  organ.  The  success  in  this 
and  some  other  analogous  cases  soon  gave  vogue  to  the  opera- 
tion for  excising,  or  cutting,  or,  as  some  familiarly  called  it, 
clipping  off  the  uvula.  To  have  a  teasing  cough,  and  a  uvula 
somewhat  elongated,  or  believed  to  be  so,  was  the  signal  for 
excision.  The  fashion  prevailed  very  extensively  among  clergy- 
men, so  many  of  whom  suffer  from  chronic  laryngitis  and 
bronchitis ;  and  he  who  had  undergone  the  operation  himself 
seemed  to  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  a  clerical  brother 
who  coughed  to  submit  to  the  like  process,  so  that,  after  a 
while,  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  travelled  fox,  in  the 
fable,  who  returned  to  his  comrades  minus  a  tail,  left  very  much 
against  his  will  in  a  trap,  but  who  proclaimed  this  curtailment 
to  be  the  last  and  most  approved  fashion,  and,  as  such,  worthy 
of  general  imitation.  One  cannot  help  regretting  the  vast 
amount  of  misapplied  missionary  labor  on  the  part  of  many 
clergymen,  in  their  zealous,  and  too  often  inopportune  recom- 
mendations of  not  only  popular  modes  of  practice,  but  also  of 
popular  quackeries,  which  exert  about  as  beneficial  an  effect  on 
the  bodies  of  those  who  freely  resort  to  their  use,  as  Millerism, 
Mormonism,  and  Spiritual  Mediums  do  on  the  souls  of  the  be- 
lievers in  their  doctrines.  After  a  time,  a  more  general  know- 
ledge of  physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  which 
cough  is  a  common  symptom,  led  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  uvular  excision,  and,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  re- 
striction of  the  practice. 

Dr.  Hays,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Am.  Journ.  of  the 
Med.  Sciences,*'  published  a  description  and  plate  of  a  forceps 
invented  by  Dr.  Physick,  and  employed  in  certain  cases  to  seise 
the  tonsil  and  draw  it  out,  so  as  to  allow  more  conveniently  of 
its  extirpation. 

In  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  where  the  complaint  was  of 
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loDg  standing,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectnm  mnch 
diseased,  and  where  the  tomors  were  internal.  Dr.  Phjsick 
preferred  and  continued  to  nse  the  ligatore  for  their  remoTaL 
The  drawing  at  onoe  a  wire  tightly  round  the  base  of  the 
tumor  gives  momentary  pain ;  but  it  is  less  severe  than  might 
be  expected.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  wire 
may  be  removed,  ^the  tumor  will  be  found  shrivelled  and 
black,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  separated  and  thrown  off  under 
the  ^plication  of  a  soft  poultice  of  bread  and  milk."  Care 
must  be  taken,  as  enjoined  by  Dr.  Physick,  that  nothing  but 
the  hemorrhoidal  tumor  itself  be  included  within  the  ligature. 

An  operation  for  varicose  aneurism,  performed  by  Dr.  Phy- 
aek,  is  described  by  him  in  Coxe's  '^  Medical  Museum,"  vol.  L 
In  the  same  journal  he  detaOs  the  history  of  a  case  of  luxation 
of  the  thigh-bone  forward,  and  the  method  which  he  employed 
for  its  reduction.  The  ^'Philad.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys. 
Sciences,"  voL  iii,  contains  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  carbuncle, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  common  caustic  vegetable 
alk^  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  which  he  divides  into 
three  stages.  It  is  in  the  second  stage,  in  which  '*  inflamma- 
tion having  ended  in  the  death  of  the  cellular  texture  in  which 
it  was  situated,  a  process  begins  for  making  an  opening  through 
the  skin,  to  allow  the  dead  parts  and  acrid  fluids  to  pass  out«" 
It  is  in  this  stage,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  pimples  and 
amali  orifices,  ^  that  the  application  of  the  vegetable  alkali  upon 
the  skin  so  perforated,  and  on  that  covering  the  middle  of  the 
tumor,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  it  completely,  proves 
highly  beneficiaL" 

We  shall  next  notice,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  contribu- 
ti<ms  made  by  Dr.  Physick  to  Pathology  and  Practical  Medi- 
dne.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  all  of  them  of  per- 
manent value,  either  by  removing  previous  obscurities,  or 
enlarging  the  domain  of  therapeutics.  During  the  period  in 
which  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  in  179S,  he, 
in  coDJunction  with  Dr.  Cathrall,  published  an  account  of 
aev^ml  diosectiona  oi  parsons  who  had  died  of  this  disease. 
I  ffwm.  in  <*  Brown's  Gaiette,"  though  not  abso- 
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lutel  J  original,  were  more  definite  and  clear  than  had  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the  yellow  fever  as  it 
prevailed  in  Virginia  in  1737  and  1741,  Dr.  Mackittrick,  in 
his  inaugural  thesis  at  Edinburgh,  1766,  Dr.  Hume,  in  his 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Dr.  Lind,  in  his 
notice  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  Cadiz  in  1764.*  The 
introductory  paragraph  of  the  newspaper  account  of  the  dis- 
sections made  by  Drs.  Physick  and  Cathrall,  to  which  their 
names  are  appended,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  testamentary 
directions  by  the  former  for  the  disposal  of  his  body  after 
death.  They  say :  '*  Being  well  assured  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies  in  the  investigations 
of  the  nature  of  diseases,  we  have  thought  it  of  consequence 
that  some  of  those  dead  of  the  present  prevailing  malignant 
fever  should  be  examined."  After  stating  the  general  sound- 
ness of  the  brain  and  the  thoracic  organs,  they  proceed  to  say, 
'*  That  the  stomach  and  beginning  of  the  duodenum  are  the 
parts  that  appear  most  diseased.  In  two  persons,  who  died  of 
this  disease  in  the  fifth  day,  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  especially  about  its  smaller  end,  was  found  highly 
inflamed,  and  this  inflammation  extended  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum  some  way.  The  inflammation  here  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  induced  on  the  stomach  by  acrid  poisons, 
as  by  arsenic,  which  we  have  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  a  person  destroyed  by  it."  "  A  black  liquor"  was  found  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  had  been  vomited  and  purged 
before  death.  ^'  This  black  liquor  appears  to  be  clearly  an 
altered  secretion  from  the  liver ;  for  a  fluid,  in  all  respects  of 
the  same  quality,  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder.  This  liquor 
was  so  acrid  that  it  induced  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling  on  the  operators'  hands,  which  remained  some  days." 
In  subsequent  observations  the  authors  ascertained,  with  more 
precision,  the  real  nature  of  the  dark-colored  fluid  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,   which  is  identical  with  that 

*  Writers  quoted  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  Account  of  the  Bilious  Remittiiig 
Tcllow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
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ejected,  and  known  onder  the  name  of  *'  black  vomit" — ^altered 
blood  giTen  oat  firom  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  It  is  but  just 
to  add  that  dissections  made  bj  Dr.  Deveze,  in  1793,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  rereal  a  state  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  similar  to  that  described  above.  This 
writer  q>eaks  also  of  the  black  blood  mixed  with  the  black  bile 
in  the  gastric  cavity. 

Dr.  Phjadk  omfirmed  and  extended  his  experience  gained 
in  1793,  by  additional  dissections  during  his  readence  in  the 
(Sty  Hospital  in  1798,  a  brief  notice  of  which  is  made  by  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  history  of  the  yeDow  fever  of  that  year.  He  men- 
tions that  the  matter  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  black 
wmmU  was  foond  in  the  stomach  of  several  patients  who  had  not 
£schajged  it  at  any  time  by  vomiting.  He  observed,  also,  the 
g;reatest  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomachs  of  several  pa-- 
8MIS  in  whom  there  had  been  no  vomiting  during  the  whok 
course  of  the  disease. 

It  would  be  arrogating  too  mnch  to  claim  for  Dr.  Physic 
and  his  associate  in  pathological  investigations  on  the  organic 
seat  of  yellow  fever,  the  first  knowledge  of  its  gastric  character, 
and  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  blad^  vomit ;  bot  certainly 
HkGT  observations  had  a  dominant  infloence  on  the  medical 
teachos  and  writers  of  Philadelphia,  and  contributed  a  fall 
slttre  in  other  directions  in  imparting  something  like  fixedness 
<^  <^»nion  on  this  part  of  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  winter  of  1798  a  papo-  was  read  by  Dr.  Ptrsick, 
befcie  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Huladdphia,  eomaining 
^Some  Experiment  and  Obsorations  on  the  Mode  of  Opera- 
lion  of  Mercwiy  on  the  Body,'^  which  was  sabseqnentlT  pmb- 
fi^edintlie^XewY<vkBep(KitorT,^voLv.p.3S8.  Although 
fidfing  diort  of  the  dieBical  reqnirem^its  q(  the  present  day, 
these  experiments  exhibit  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  carefnl  sow- 
liny  and  cantioos  induction  which  it  wonld  be  well  always  to 
imitate  in  expemMnlal  inveEt^atioBa. 

In  1SQ2,  Dr.  Physid:  eoamnnicased  the  panacnlars  of  a  case 
of  hydrophobia  for  the  jonnal  jwst  mentioned.  After  giving 
«  detailed  ircti— t  nf  dKupeannees  exhibited  on&eecdon. 
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he  suggests,  as  a  means  of  relief  in  this  disease,  the  propriety 
of  tracheotomy  in  conjunction  with  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 

A  practical  recommendation  of  great  importance  was  made 
by  Dr.  Physick  in  Coxe's  "  Museum"  for  1805.  It  consists  in 
the  use  of  blisters  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
mortification.  He  was  led  to  this  practice  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy  in  arresting  erysipelas,  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  he  had  learned  from  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  order  to  procure  the  best  effects  from  the 
blister,  it  should  be  large  enough  to  extend  from  the  mortified 
to  the  adjacent  sound  parts. 

Dr.  Physick,  although  he  did  not  originate  the  suggestion, 
which  should  be  credited  to  Dr.  Alexander  Munro,  Jr.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  gave  it  in  his  Inaugural  Thesis,  1797,  must  have 
credit  for  being  the  first  to  carry  it  into  practice  many  years  in 
advance  of  its  reputed  inventors  in  our  own  day.  Our  refe- 
rence is  to  the  introduction  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  by  means 
of  a  gum-elastic  catheter  and  a  common  pewter  syringe,  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  poisonous  substances  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed, and  then  of  withdrawing  them  by  the  same  apparatus, 
thus  accomplishing  what  is  now  done  by  the  stomach  pump,  or 
an  instrument  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The  circum- 
stances, as  detailed  in  the  "  Eclectic  Repertory,"  for  October, 
1812,  were,  that  a  mother,  by  mistake,  gave  an  overdose  of  lau- 
danum to  two  of  her  children,  twins,  aged  three  months,  which 
produced  convulsions  and  stupor:  the  pulse  and  respiration 
had  almost  ceased.  As  these  children  were  unable  to  swallow, 
Dr.  Physick  injected  one  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  mixed  with 
water,  by  the  means  already  described.  No  effect  resulting,  he 
injected  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  then  withdrew  it  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  These  operations  were  repeated  again 
and  again,  until  he  had  washed  out  the  stomachs  thoroughly 
and  removed  all  their  contents. 

"  By  the  time  these  operations  were  completed,  however," 
writes  Dr.  Randolph,  ''  all  signs  of  animation  in  each  of  the 
children  were  entirely  lost.  Discouraging  as  these  circum- 
stances were,  the  Doctor  determined  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to 
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restore  life,  and  accordingly  he  injected  into  their  stomachs 
some  spirits,  mixed  with  water,  and  a  little  vinegar ;  and  he 
also  made  use  of  external  stimuli.  In  a  few  moments  the  pulse 
and  respiration  returned  in  each  child,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  timer  both  were  regularly  performed."  The  results  were 
that  one  of  the  children  completely  recovered,  the  other  died. 
Dr.  Physick,  in  a  note  to  this  paper,  states  that  the  idea  of 
washing  out  the  stomach  in  cases  in  which  poisons  had  been 
swallowed,  occurred  to  him  at  least  twelve  years  previously ; 
and  that  hia  nephew,  Dr.  Dorsey,  had  performed  the  operation 
of  washing  out  the  stomach  in  such  a  case  in  the  year  1809. 

Dr.  Physick  did  not  introduce  new  remedies,  but  he  did 
more:  he  modified  the  preparation  or  the  dose  of  familiar  arti- 
cles, with  a  rare  nicety  of  adaptation  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  thus  giving  a  character  of  freshness  and 
originality  to  his  suggestions,  which  were  often  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  medical  brethren  in  consultation.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  the  advantage  which  every  man  of  eminence  enjoys  whose 
advice  is  invoked  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  He 
learns  what  has  been  done ;  what  effects  have  followed  certain 
remedies  or  classes  of  remedies :  he  finds,  for  example,  that 
the  patient  has  been  bled  and  otherwise  depleted,  and  that  the 
period  of  excitement  is  passing  away,  and  he  comes  just  at  the 
opportune  moment  to  counsel  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics, 
and  a  little  increase  of  nutrimental  substances ;  probably  just 
at  the  time  when  the  attending  physician  had  himself  proposed 
to  ad\'ise  these  measures.  The  superficial  observer  sees  in  the 
means  recommended  a  change  of  practice,  where  the  experienced 
one  sees  only  a  continuation  of  treatment  varying  with  the 
change  in  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  administration  of 
tonics  and  stimulants  to-day  is  no  evidence  of  error  on  the  part 
of  the  physician,  who,  two  days  or  even  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore, had  enforced  venesection  or  leeching,  and  active  purging. 
The  crisis  of  a  fever,  followed  as  it  often  is  by  feelings  of  great 
languor  and  prostration,  alarms  the  friends  of  the  patient  and 
prompts  them  to  a  request  for  additional  medical  counsel,  at  a 
time  when,  in  imct,  di6  danger  is  ot^.    Hence  a  physidan  of 
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experience,  and  who  is  imbued  with  sound  ethics,  when  called 
into  consultation,  although  he  may  get  credit  for  the  subsequent 
rally  of  the  enfeebled  powers  of  life,  will  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  suggest  any  very  decided  course  of  treatment,  but,  wait- 
ing for  time  and  nature,  he  will  give  his  approval  of  the  pre- 
vious treatment.  We  have  heard  it  said  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  friends  of  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care  of  an  eminent 
French  physician,  becoming  uneasy  about  him,  for  there  are 
fits  of  panic  on  such  occasions  not  explicable  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  requested  that  Dr.  Physick  might  be  called  into  con- 
sultation. The  request  was  of  course  complied  with ;  and  on 
his  seeing  the  sick  person,  he  felt  that  nothing  additional  to  the 
actual  treatment  was  necessary.  But,  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  case,  he  suggested  the  use  of  a  few 
grains  of  magnesia,  which  were  taken  by  the  patient,  who  soon 
recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  friends  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  consulting  physician,  to  whose  timely  visit  and  advice  the 
salutary  result  was  attributed. 

Dr.  Physick  abjured  all  theories  and  systems  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  would  neither  advance  any  guiding  principle 
on  which  could  be  based  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  diseases, 
or  of  many  cases  having  characters  in  common,  nor  listen 
with  patience  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  professional  can- 
frercj  in  consultation,  to  make  such  an  exposition  of  the  views 
by  which  the  latter  had  been  governed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case  before  them.  If  he  recommended  a  remedy  or  a  mode  of 
practice,  it  was  not  to  meet  certain  indications  or  to  remove 
certain  pathological  conditions,  but  because  he  had  found  the 
remedy  or  the  mode  of  practice  useful  in  another  case— giving 
often  the  name  of  the  individual — which  resembled  this  one. 
His  practice  was  based  on  enlightened  empiricism,  a  careful 
and  minute  observation  of  the  juvantia  et  ledcentia — what  had 
done  good  and  what  was  injurious ;  but  here  he  exercised  those 
reasoning  powers  which,  in  what  seemed  to  be  theory  or  sys- 
tematizing, he  chose  to  place  in  abeyance ;  for  he  so  modified 
and  changed,  as  already  observed,  the  mode  or  the  time  of  giv- 
ing the  remedies,  as  to  imply,  in  his  mind,  a  certain  hypothetical 
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State  of  things  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  change  by  a 
new  combination  of  means.  He  professed,  however,  to  acknow- 
ledge no  guide  bat  experience ;  forgetting  the  remark  of  Hip- 
pocrates, echoed  by  Boerhaave  and  others,  that  experience  is 
often  fallacioas — "  Experientia  fallax  ;'*  and  probably  nerer 
having  read  the  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Zimmer- 
man. That  experience,  which  is  merely  the  knowledge  of 
antecedent  facts  or  events,  must  have  had  a  beginning ;  and  if 
so,  might  we  not  sometimes  trust  to  trials  suggested  by  a  long 
previous  study  of  the  relations  of  successive  antecedents,  even 
though  we  may  call  it  theory,  with  at  least  as  much  confidence 
as  to  unforeseen  chances  from  which  all  experience  must  date  ? 
But,  after  all,  what  are  called  the  results  of  experience  are  not 
deductions  from  a  series  of  precisely  identical  facts  or  phe- 
nomena ranged  in  the  memory  like  a  string  of  beads.  In 
the  facts  or  phenomena  there  are  differences  which  we  throw 
out,  and  resemblances  which  we  choose  to  retain,  as  represent- 
ing a  continuous  chain  of  occurrences,  so  that  the  reasoning 
powers  are  actively  at  work,  and  the  most  doggedly  practical, 
and  the  greatest  sticklers  for  experience,  are  obliged,  in  despite 
of  themselves,  to  combine  and  arrange  things  in  their  own  minds, 
different  from  the  actual  realities  before  them,  and  to  draw 
inferences  which  they  may  call  the  results  of  experience,  but 
which  in  truth  are  the  product  of  a  theory,  however  simple  and 
elementary  it  may  be.  The  chief  difference  between  your  men 
who  cling  to  experience  and  profess  to  eschew  theory,  and  those 
who  avowedly  and  conscientiously  employ  theory  to  fix  in  their 
minds  a  series  of  complicated  events  and  to  guide  them  in 
future  inquiries,  amounts  very  nearly  to  this :  that  the  former 
theorize  only  from  their  own  observations,  while  the  latter  theo- 
rize both  from  their  own  and  those  of  preceding  times,  thus 
bringing  the  wisdom  of  the  great  departed  to  enlighten  their 
own  judgments. 

Dr.  Physick's  inflexibility  in  adhering  to  his  opinions  when 
once  formed,  and  which  made  him  insist  on  obedience  from  his 
patients  to  his  advice  and  prescriptions,  did  not,  however,  inter- 
fere with  his  careful  reconnoiasance  of  the  ground  before  he 
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took  his  stand,  or  with  his  groping,  as  it  were,  his  way  in  the 
paths  of  doubt  before  he  reached  the  desired  conclusions.  The 
objections  made  by  the  invalid  to  what  he  proposed  giving  were 
listened  to  attentively,  and  as  far  as  they  rested  on  idiosyncra- 
sies, or  on  positive  disability  of  function,  were  treated  with  defer- 
ence. When  he  saw  that  the  issue  ought  still  to  be  made 
between  his  prescriptions  and  the  disease,  but  was  aware  that 
it  could  not  be  met  directly,  he  was  content  to  accomplish  his 
object  in  an  indirect  manner.  An  instructive  example  of  his 
mode  of  prescribing  in  such  circumstances  is  related  by  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph. The  case  was  one  of  a  lady  laboring  under  dyspepsia 
of  the  most  aggravated  character,  for  which  she  was  brought 
to  Philadelphia.  Such  was  the  irritability  of  her  stomach 
that  it  rejected  every  kind  of  nourishment,  and  in  consequence 
her  state  of  weakness  and  prostration  was  so  great  that  she 
seemed  to  be  dying  of  inanition.  Dr.  Physick,  after  proposing 
a  variety  of  articles,  inquired  of  her,  whether,  since  she  waa 
first  attacked,  she  had  ever  tried  milk.  On  her  replying  that 
she  had  often  taken  it,  but  her  stomach  always  rejected  it,  he 
asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  that  her  stomach  would  retain 
the  half  of  a  tumblerful  of  milk  ?  She  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  she  did  also  when  a  wineglassful  was  proposed,  and 
again  when  a  tablespoonful  was  mentioned.  **  He  then  told  her 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  she  could  retain  in  her 
stomach  one  teaspoonful  of  milk,  and  accordingly  he  prescribed 
the  article  for  her,  to  be  taken  in  that  quantity  at  repeated 
intervals.  The  lady  adopted  his  views,  attended  to  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  was  ultimately  restored  to  perfect  health."  In 
another  case,  of  a  lady  who  insisted  on  her  inability  to  take 
opium  with  a  view  of  procuring  sleep,  as  it  never  produced  that 
efiect,  although  repeated  trials  had  been  made  by  its  adminia- 
tration  of  an  evening.  Dr.  Physiek  advised  the  physician, 
with  whom  he  was  called  in  consultation,  to  give  the  medicine 
at  other  hours,  and  with  its  taate  covered  as  much  as  possible 
by  other  substances.  In  this  manner  the,  association  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  between  the  taking  of  the  opiate  and  a 
belief  in  its  inefficacy  would  be  broken.    It  waa  accordingly 
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administered  at  intervals  through  the  day,  combined  with  mu- 
cilage and  nitric  acid,  as  if  to  meet  other  indications,  but  really 
with  a  view  of  placing  the  patient  under  its  hypnotic  influence 
by  the  time  that  night  was  reached.  The  result  corresponded 
with  the  anticipations  formed,  and  the  lady  obtained  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  and  ceased  ever  after  to  dispute  the  soothing 
efiects  of  opium  in  her  own  case.  Most  commonly  the  opiate 
prescribed  in  the  evening  is  taken  at  too  late  an  hour,  and  hence 
its  full  hypnotic  effects  are  not  experienced  until  the  approach 
of  morning,  or  even  of  the  hour  for  breakfast. 

If  Dr.  Physick  can  be  supposed  to  have  followed  out 
systematically  a  plan,  it  was  in  the  numerous  cases  of  chronic 
disease,  many  of  them  coming  from  a  distance,  which  depended 
on  chronic  inflammation,  induced,  too  often,  by  excess  in  living 
and  the  operation  of  climatic  causes.  Patients  thus  affected 
were  generally  subjected  to  a  reducing  treatment,  the  prominent 
points  of  which  consisted  in  bloodletting,  general  or  local,  or 
both,  purging  and  low  diet,  which  last,  by  the  multitude,  is 
always  called  starvation.  His  design  seemed  to  be  to  treat  an 
inflamed  internal  organ  or  viscus  as  he  would  an  inflamed  eye, 
or  an  inflamed  joint,  by  removing,  and  withholding  as  much  as 
possible,  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  or  to 
make  a  near  approach  to  this  state.  The  authority  imparted 
by  his  great  reputation  and  experience,  procured  for  him  a 
deference  to  this  course  of  treatment,  and  more  patience  and 
persistence  in  it  than  would  have  been  yielded  to  other  profes- 
sional men ;  and  hence  more  instances  could  be  recorded  of  his 
success  than  would  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  supposing  even  that 
they  had  been  influenced  by  the  same  pathological  views.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  instances  were  every  now 
and  then  adduced  of  his  pushing  these  measures  to  an  extreme, 
or,  rather,  of  continuing  them  needlessly  long.  It  is  possible 
that  undue  stress,  if  not  exaggeration,  would  be  displayed  in 
popular  comments  and  glosses  on  these  cases,  owing  to  the 
treatment  being  so  adverse  to  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  who 
can  never  divest  themselves  of  the  vulgar  notions  that  the  sole 
treatment  of  a  disease  ought  to  consist  in  keeping  up  the  strength 
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by  feeding  and  stimulating,  as  if  digestion  and  assimilation  conld 
be  carried  on  at  this  time  as  thoy  are  during  health.  This  idea 
is  just  as  rational  as  would  be  that  of  recommending  a  man  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  an  inflamed  eye  by  the  free  admission 
of  light,  and  by  continuing  to  use  the  organ,  or  to  give  supple- 
ness to  an  inflamed  knee-joint  by  walking  and  waltzing. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  disease,  and  the  inflammatory 
element  absent  or  failing  to  yield  to  a  reducing  treatment, 
Dr.  Physick's  views  and  prescriptions  exhibited  nothing  re- 
markable or  requiring  distinct  record.  His  practice  was  such 
as  we  have  already  described.  If  he  did  not  himself  generalise 
from  exceptional  cases,  his  advice  in  these  was  sometimes  as- 
sumed to  be  his  regular  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  his  name 
was  made  the  cover  or  pretext  for  pure  empiricism.  It  is  most 
probable  that  a  remedy  used  by  him  in  the  last  resort,  after  he 
had  exhausted  the  Materia  Medica,  was  had  recourse  to  in  an 
early  period  by  those  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  Ibt  or 
too  impatient  to  make  the  selections  from  it  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  previously  recorded  experience.  Among  these  excep- 
tional modes  of  treatment,  generalized  by  the  multitude  to  a 
mischievous  excess,  was  the  decoction  of  soot  and  wood  ashes, 
which  Dr.  Physick  was  said  to  have  found  beneficial  in  dys- 
pepsia in  his  own  case,  and  hard  cider,  used  by  him  in  obstinate 
cases  of  dyspepsia  with  heartburn. 

If  we  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Physick*s  practice  as  one  of 
enlightened  empiricism,  we  must  be  understood  to  use  this  word 
in  its  large  philosophical  sense,  that  in  which  it  is  recogniied 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  Far  different  is  it  from  the  popular 
empiricism  or  quackery,  which  does  not  set  up  a  claim  for  a 
particular  mode  of  treatment,  or  a  particular  remedy  in  a  spe- 
cified disease  and  stage  of  that  disease,  but  impudently  asserts 
the  all-healing  and  curative  power  of  one  article  or  combination 
of  articles  in  all  diseases,  however  opposite  they  may  be  in  their 
origin,  organic  seat,  and  other  essential  characters.  No  physi- 
cian was  more  decidedly  opposed  to  this  impudent  and  ignorant 
assumption  of  the  miraculous  powers  implied  in  such  preten- 
sions, than  the  eminent  man  whose  professional  character  we  are 
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portraying.  On  a  memorable  and  ever  regrettable  occasion, 
when  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  UniTersit j,  and  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  of 
medical  ethics,  and  the  conclusions  of  medical  logic,  as  to  give 
certificates  in  favor  of  a  quack  medicine.  Dr.  Physick  steadily 
declined  to  join  in  what,  in  the  mildest  terms,  must  be  called  an 
exhibition  of  foolish  good  nature  to  a  begging  empiric,  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  of  the  community. 

We  can  scarcely  speak  of  Dr.  Physick  as  an  author,  so  few 
and  brief  have  been  the  papers  from  his  pen  which  have  ap- 
peared in  print ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  singular 
for  one  of  his  eminence,  who  had  been  a  public  teacher  so  long, 
and  who  was  so  largely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
that  he  has  not  written  a  single  article  on  the  treatment  of  a 
disease,  separate  from  its  surgical  bearings  and  the  surgical 
means  used  for  its  relief.  His  accumulated  experience  is, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  world ;  and  in  this 
loss  follows  a  gradual  decay,  as  year  succeeds  year,  of  his  own 
great  reputation,  which  requires  something  more  than  tradition 
and  historical  eulogy  to  keep  it  fresh  in  the  mind  of  posterity. 
We  have  good  reason  for  believing  "that  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  regretted  very  much  he  had  not  published  more  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-beings ;  but  at  this  period  his  disincli- 
nation and  habits  had  become  so  confirmed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  change  them."  Another  example  to  enforce 
the  old  moral  of  the  danger  of  procrastination. 

A  tolerably  fair  knowledge  of  the  most  important  of  Dr. 
Physick's  improvements  in  surgery  may  be  obtained  by  a  perusal 
of  Dr.  Dorsey's  "  Elements,"  in  which  the  reader  is  continually 
reminded  of  the  oracle  whose  revelations  are  law  to  the  author. 
A  little  more  of  the  expansive  liberality  of  feeling  which  al- 
lowed Dorsey  to  disseminate  many  of  the  views  and  modes  of 
practice  of  Dr.  Physick,  would  have  led  the  latter  in  after  years, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have  brought  out,  in  a  col- 
lected form,  his  published  papers,  his  lectures  on  surgery,  and 
selections  of  cases  recorded  in  his  note-book.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, did  he  fail  to  do  this,  or  to  authorize  some  person  to  per- 
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form  the  task  after  his  death,  but  he  made  '^  an  ardent  re- 
quest," which,  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  would 
naturally  enough  be  construed  into  a  positive  prohibition  against 
the  publication  of  his  manuscripts. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  imperfect  retrospect  of  the  life  of 
him  who  has  been  appropriately  called  the  *^  Father  of  Ame- 
rican Surgery*' — a  title  won  not  less  by  his  wise  precepts  than 
successful  example,  and  whose  eminence  for  many  years  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  was  undisputed — his  present  biogra- 
pher may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  felt  himself  the  more  free, 
on  account  of  these  great  merits  of  Dr.  Physick,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  continued  and  indiscriminate  praise,  so  much  the 
fashion  among  us  in  biographical  compositions,  by  occasional 
commentary,  sometimes  bordering  on  criticism,  when  such  free- 
dom seemed  to  be  called  for  in  illustration  and  enforcement  of 
questions  of  moment  to  the  profession  at  large,  whether  coming 
up  directly  or  collaterally  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  In 
describing  character,  as  in  painting  portraits,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  likeness  purely  chromatic.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  blending  of  colors  and  a  due  proportion  of  shading,  if 
the  author  or  the  artist  would  be  true  to  nature. 

Although,  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  the  practised  talent 
for  delineation  may  be  wanting,  the  biographer  can  lay  claim^ 
without  fear  of  dispute,  to  the  other  not  less  important  re- 
quisite,— honesty  of  purpose. 

JoEN  Bell. 


JOHN  EBERLK 

1788—1838. 

Jj  is  not  %  rerj  pleasant  task  to  prepare  a  biography  of  an 
indiridoal  who  has  held  a  position  to  honor  and  eminence,  on- 
famished  with  accurate  data  in  respect  to  the  salient  points  of 
his  historj.  To  predsely  soch  an  embarrassed  effort,  the  atten- 
tkm  of  the  writer  has  been  directed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any- 
diing  like  reliable  facts  derired  from  others,  he  Tentnres  to 
discharge  the  dnty  assigned,  by  making  the  necessary  drafts 
from  the  stordionse  of  his  own  memory. 

John  Eberle  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylrania,  in  January,  1788;  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  whidi  occurred  in  February,  1838,  a  few  weeks  OTer 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  fact  of  his  actual  age  is  associated 
with  another,  that  was  dereloped  in  his  last  illness,  riz.,  a 
dread  of  dying  on  his  birthday,  when  a  half  century  would 
haTe  been  completed.  It  is  needful  to  refer  to  these  circum- 
stances ;  because  it  was  Tery  generally  belicTcd  by  those  who 
saw  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  occasionally,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  that  he  was  at  least  sixty  or  even  axty-fire 
years  of  age. 

Toudiing  the  parentage  of  Dr.  Eberle,  we  know  little  more 
than  that  hb  father  and  mother  were  among  the  early  foreign 
population  of  the  decidedly  German  county  of  Lancaster.  We 
do  not  r^ard  ourselres  as  among  the  ancients  of  the  State,  as 
yet,  but  can  well  remember  when  the  seats  in  the  legislatire 
haD  wore  occupied,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  stalwart  men 
who  eould  not  present  a  petition  in  the  English  language,  sim- 
ply because  they  were  not  familiar  with  it.    And,  to  go  no 
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further  back  than  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  Eberle,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  the  first  interview  gave  abundant  reason  for 
the  opinion,  held  for  some  years,  that  he  was  really  a  German 
by  birth.  Such  was  the  prominence  of  the  foreign  idiom  and  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words,  that  no  other  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
warranted.  Even  to  the  year  of  his  death,  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  fact  of  his  origin,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  enun- 
ciation of  phrases  and  monosyllables  that  are  yet  fresh  in  our 
recollection. 

As  the  county  of  Lancaster,  outside  the  city,  was  settled 
by  agriculturists,  who  gave  to  the  region  so  prominent  a 
character  for  the  best  practicable,  and  most  productive  cut 
ture,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  parents  of  Eberle  were 
among  the  pristine  cultivators  of  that  rich  soil,  and  that  the 
son's  early  years  were  devoted  to  the  vigorous  and  healthful 
exercise  of  the  plough.  Then,  too,  there  were  very  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  even  a  good  school  education,  to 
say  nothing  of  regular  classical  training ;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  a  laborious  task  to  attain  anything  like  the  position  of  a 
scholar,  apart  from  travelling  to  a  distant  place,  which  few  had 
the  ability  then  to  provide  for.  In  whose  village  school  or 
academy  Eberle  was  educated,  we  know  not.  That  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course,  is  very  certain ; 
and  from  all  the  hints  ever  thrown  out,  in  relation  to  this  point, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  chiefly  the  arbiter  of  his 
own  destiny,  so  far  as  mere  human  effort  is  concerned;  in 
other  and  more  familiar  language,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  he 
was  a  self-made  man. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  devoting  their  son  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  is,  of  itself,  evidence  that  the  family  had  the 
means  of  comfortable  living,  albeit  they  never  became  wealthy. 
For,  at  the  time  of  the  medical  pupilage  of  the  son,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  cost  of  tickets,  alone,  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars  per  session,  exclusive  of  boarding  and  inci- 
dentals. Each  professor's  ticket  cost  twenty  dollars;  and  there 
were  then  no  credit  cases,  nor  dead  heads,  nor  beneficiaries. 
Even  three  years  later,  when  I  began  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  never  heard  of  an  applica- 
tion for  credit ;  and  perhaps  the  honor  of  the  profession  would 
have  been  the  more  signal,  to-day,  if  the  practice  had  never 
been  entertained  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  private  preceptor  of  Eberle  is  unknown  to  us ;  yet,  as 
no  one  then  ventured,  as  is  now  too  common,  to  study  medicine 
with  no  guide,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction of  the  best  man  the  neighborhood  could  furnish.  We 
think,  too,  that  three  courses  of  lectures  were  attended,  prior 
to  o£fering  for  graduation,  for  that  was  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  days  of  Rush,  who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  what  he 
styled  ^^  a  three-course  study."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  name  of  our  late  colleague  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
graduates  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1809 ;  his 
thesis  for  the  occasion,  being  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  ani- 
mal  life.  He  was,  therefore,  a  few  months  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  when  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

Like  almost  all  young  graduates  in  our  profession,  young 
Eberle,  no  doubt,  fancied  that  to  obtain  a  diploma,  was  to  be  a 
veritable,  money-making  doctor  de  facto^  and  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly passed  the  Rubicon.  To  be  sure,  he  went  to  work  like 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  scarcely  dreaming  that  he  had 
an  up-hill  task  in  advance,  that  might  test  his  firmness  and 
perseverance  not  a  little.  What  his  actual  success  amounted 
to,  in  the  active  business  of  his  vocation,  we  know  not,  but 
would  venture  to  put  it  down  at  a  low  figure,  did  we  deem  it 
worth  while  to  conjecture  at  all.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
dull  round  of  laborious  and  unproductive  toil,  '^  up  hill  and 
down  dale,"  just  to  feel  pulses,  did  not  then  exactly  suit  the 
proclivity  of  the  young  doctor's  mind ;  and  hence  the  fact, 
that  he  became  editor,  and  perhaps  the  proprietor  of  a  political 
paper,  with  special  reference  to  a  gubernatorial  election,  that 
greatly  excited  the  people  just  at  that  time.  This  new  relation 
involved  our  candidate  for  political  fame  in  associations  by  no 
means  calculated  to  elevate  moral  character,  or  even  to  retain 
it  in  itatu  quo.     To  be  an  editor,  then,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  to 
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be  identified  mth  all  sorts  of  office-hunters  and  unprincipled 
demagogues,  and  run  into  all  their  excesses.  Hence,  it  turned 
out,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  that  Eberle,  not  only  lost 
all  his  practice  as  a  physician,  but  was  led  off  into  other  kinds 
of  practice  that  threatened  for  a  season  to  involve  him  in  utter 
ruin.  We  have  often  wondered  how  such  a  complete  revolution 
could  have  occurred  in  his  history.  For  he  was,  not  only  since 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  but  long  anterior  to  that  date,  a 
man  of  reserve  and  retirement,  evidently  not  most  pleased  in 
the  bustle  of  society;  but  preferring  association  with  a  few 
friends,  and  that  only  now  and  then.  Nature  evidently  cast 
him  in  a  student's  mould,  and  it  was  his  delight,  so  far  as  that 
emotion  was  cherished  by  him,  to  be  snugly  hid  in  his  own 
office,  where,  free  from  all  interruption,  he  might  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  Knowing  this  to  have  been  a  marked 
feature  in  his  history  in  subsequent  years,  I  never  could  com- 
prehend fully  the  motive  to  entice  him  into  the  noisy  bustle  of  an 
editor's  office. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  enter  into  details,  since  their  devel- 
opment at  this  day  could  not  subserve  any  good  end.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  roused  by  some  true  friends,  or  awakened  by  his 
own  reflections  to  a  sense  of  his  imminent  danger,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  county  of  his  birth,  and  to  eschew  a  political 
life  altogether.  This  was  wise ;  for,  most  assuredly,  he  never 
perpetrated  so  great  an  error  as  that  which  drew  him  from  the 
rounds  of  professional  drudgery  into  the  demagogue  life  of  a 
thorough-going  political  editor.  But  where  should  he  retire  to 
resume  professional  labors  ?  He  had  not  only  lost  true  friends 
by  his  past  course,  but  his  purse  was  sadly  deficient ;  and  to 
locate  in  a  large  city,  where  the  expenses  of  sustaining  a  family, 
even  at  that  period,  were  very  considerable,  seemed  to  be  a  very 
hazardous  undertaking.  But  necessity  bows  to  no  legal  code, 
it  is  said,  and  it  so  happened  that  our  hero  found  himself,  per- 
haps even  to  his  own  surprise,  a  denizen  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love.  He  had  very  few  acquaintances  there,  perhaps  none  who 
could  or  would  render  him  really  valuable  aid  in  such  a  crisis. 
He  was  young  enough  and  had  physical  force  sufficient  to  en- 
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counter  the  risks  and  delays  incident  to  professional  effort  in  a 
new  place.  Had  be  retained  as  much  moral  and  mental  en- 
ergy, in  his  escape  from  political  life,  as  the  coming  emergen- 
cies would  require  ?  That  was  the  very  question  which,  of  all 
others,  most  deeply  interested  Eberle  and  his  growing  family 
just  then.  To  look  for  patronage  from  others  of  his  own  voca- 
tion was  hopeless,  or  nearly  so,  and  he  soon  realized  that  if  his 
bark  went  up  stream  at  all,  he  must  pull  the  oars,  pull  hard,  and 
pull  constantly. 

My  first  professional  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Eberle  was  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  when  I  resided  at  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  on  Race  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  He 
saw  a  patient,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  my  care, 
affected  with  diabetes  mellitus,  and  who  being  on  a  visit  to  the 
city,  met  the  Doctor  casually  and  stated  his  case.  This  led  to 
a  consultation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  my  favorable  opinion 
of  him  as  a  practitioner.  We  conversed  about  some  papers  of 
mine  that  had  appeared  in  the  "New  York  Medical  Repository," 
then  the  only  prominent  medical  journal  in  this  country,  and 
also  touching  some  of  his  that  had  found  a  place  in  another  peri- 
odical, and  thus  our  literary  and  professional  intercourse  had 
its  starting  point.  He  expressed  regret  frequently  that  Phila- 
delphia had  no  journal  of  its  own,  for,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
the  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal'*  of  Barton  had  passed  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  the  "  Medical  Museum**  of  Coxe 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Besides  these,  there  had  been  two  or 
three  ephemeral  efforts  to  get  up  and  maintain  a  periodical  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  profession.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  Eb- 
erle was  the  more  laudable,  since  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  the  medical  school  of  the  coun- 
try, was  in  itself  a  reason  why  an  able  journal  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained on  the  spot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  reflections  such  as  these,  the  *^  American  Medical 
Recorder"  made  its  debut,  under  the  editorship  of  John  Eberle, 
M.D.,  as  a  quarterly,  and  was  ably  sustained  by  men  who  were 
willing  to  write  without  pecuniary  reward,  and  some  of  whom 
perhaps  owe  their  after  elevation  to  the  efforts  of  theur  pen  at 
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that  time.  The  first  number  appeared  in  the  year  1818,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  work  constantly  increased  under  the 
auspices  of  its  projector.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
ever  published  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  on  its  pages,  and 
to  this  day  are  subjects  of  reference. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  prominent 
publishers  in  the  city  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the  issue 
of  the  ''  Recorder,"  even  without  offering  a  cent  of  compensation 
to  the  editor.  At  length  the  late  James  Webster,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  pretty  extensive  book  publisher,  embarked  in 
the  enterprise.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  years 
the  ''  Recorder**  was  the  only  standard  medical  journal  among 
us.  Dr.  Eberle  repeatedly  assured  me  that  never  did  its  olear 
avails  enable  the  publisher  to  pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  for 
one  year*s  toil  as  editor.  But  for  such  a  man  as  Webster  in 
the  management  of  the  financial  concerns,  the  editor  would 
never  have  realized  a  dollar  for  his  services.  He  made  annual 
tours  over  the  United  States,  calling  on  delinquent  subscribers 
for  payment  of  arrearages,  and  soliciting  new  names,  not  by 
proxy,  as  is  now  done,  but  in  person.  He  narrated  to  me  the 
particulars  of  one  of  his  interviews  with  a  subscriber  who  was 
indebted  for  four  or  five  years'  subscription,  which  are  so  full  of 
interest  to  all  publishers  and  editors  of  medical  journals,  that  I 
venture  to  introduce  the  story  here.  The  scene  was  located  in 
Virginia,  and  the  subscriber  was  a  highly  respectable  Virginia 
physician,  and  possibly  there  are  many  now  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  in  pretty  much  the  same  position.  After  a  very  po- 
lite reception,  the  Doctor  began  to  find  fault  with  the  ^^  Recorder/' 
^^  It  has  fallen  off  sadly,'*  said  he,  '^  and  I  think  I  will  cease  to 
take  it ;  you  ought  to  have  been  paid,  however,  long  ago,  but 
the  thing  passed  from  my  memory."  "  Well,"  said  Webster, 
^^  I  should  like  to  know  the  particular  numbers  to  which  yon 
refer,  for  we  respect  the  judgment  of  our  patrons,  and  are  glad 
to  take  a  hint  when  it  may  profit  all  concerned.  Please  let  me 
see  the  objectionable  articles."  The  Doctor  mounted  a  table  to 
reach  the  lot  of  numbers  piled  on  the  upper  shelf  of  a  casCi 
handing  them  down  one  by  one  with  rather  a  bad  grace,  as  the 

30 
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pablisher  thought.  What  most  hare  been  his  surprise,  we  maj 
eoDJecture  only,  to  find  that  in  scarcely  an  instance  had  the 
leares  been  cat  so  as  to  permit  a  perosaL  It  is  hardly  needfbl 
to  add  that  the  subscriber  exhibited  tokens  of  mortification 
which  words  coold  not  describe,  and  that  he  not  only  paid  his 
does,  but  continued  his  subscription  to  the  periodicaL 

It  was  quite  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  ^^  Recorder'* 
diat  ^'Eberle's  Therapeutics"  came  before  the  public  I  need 
not  pause  to  pnuse  that  production,  since  it  was  conceded  to 
be,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  distant  lands,  the  very  best 
work  on  the  subject  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  .  As 
eridence  of  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  it,  the  work  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  has  been  quoted 
with  marked  approbation  erer  since.  In  truth,  no  American 
work  on  therapeutics  has  ever  yet  been  published  so  full  of 
originality  and  real  excellence.  If  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  1822,  and  was  executed  in  the 
▼ery  best  style  known  to  publishers  at  that  period.  And 
yet,  with  all  its  merits,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  man  or  a 
house  willing  to  embark  in  the  publication,  save  Webster,  who, 
with  very  small  means  at  command,  actually  offered  the  author 
the  monstrous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes !  But  did  he  accept  the  proffered  compensation  ? 
Most  assuredly,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  greatly  needed  the 
money  and  could  get  not  a  dollar  more.  And  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable, in  view  of  opposition  from  a  potent  quarter  which  the 
author  had  to  encounter,  whether  the  publisher  realized  any 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  work.  On  this  point,  however,  I 
am  entirely  ignorant.  I  do  know  certainly  that  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  render  the  work  unpopular,  nor  am  I  sure  that  they 
did  not  mar  the  sale  to  some  extent.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  other  publications  from  the  same  pen,  but  feel  bound 
to  record  our  opinion  here,  that  the  work  on  therapeutics  was 
decidedly  the  ablest  production  that  bears  the  name  of  John 
Eberle  on  its  title  page. 

Anterior  to  the  publication  of  the  work  just  noticed.  Dr. 
Ebeile  had  been  •  pretty  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  in  the  business  of  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  To  those  who  have  come  on  the  stage  of  pro- 
fessional life  since  the  palmy  days  when  the  Medical  Socie^ 
flourished,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Society  were  held  in  the  same  season  with  those  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only 
school  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  On  Saturday,  at  half-past 
seven  p.m.,  the  hall  of  the  Society,  which  for  several  years 
was  in  the  basement  of  the  Masonic  edifice  on  Chestnut  Street, 
began  to  receive  the  usual  visitors.  These  were  made  up  of 
such  men  as  Dorsey,  Parrish,  Chapman,  Eberle,  Colhoun, 
Cleaver,  Rousseau,  McClellan,  Jackson,  Hodge,  Rhees,  Mit- 
chell, Bell,  Hartshome,  together  with  a  crowd  of  medical  stu- 
dents, anxious  to  hear  the  discussions  of  important  questions  in 
theoretical  and  practical  medicine.  Near  the  close  of  each 
winter,  a  committee,  selected  for  the  purpose,  reported  a  list  of 
lecturers  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  next  session,  with  the 
topics  of  lecture  annexed.  This  list  was  published  in  the 
medical  journal  of  the  city,  so  that  all  who  desired  to  know 
who  would  probably  lecture  on  a  certain  night,  might  easily 
gain  the  information.  So  also,  at  the  close  of  each  meeting, 
the  name  of  the  next  lecturer  and  his  theme  were  announced 
by  the  secretary,  in  addition  to  which  a  notice  of  like  import 
was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  spot  in  the  University  edifice. 

Those  whose  memory  is  sufficiently  retentive,  and  who  were 
often  present  on  such  occasions,  will  recollect  that  Dr.  Eberle 
was  not  an  unfrequont  participator  in  the  debates;  and  while  it 
is  conceded  that  he  was  neither  a  finished  orator,  nor  what  is 
usually  understood  by  the  term  ^*  eloquent,"  yet  he  spoke  to 
the  point,  intelligibly  and  sometimes  with  great  force.  On  one 
occasion,  he  had  an  opponent,  who  shall  be  nameless,  who  was 
very  fond  of  quoting  the  works  of  old  authors  quite  profusely, 
without,  however,  making  a  reference  to  chapter  or  page.  The 
gentleman  referred  to,  on  one  occasion,  indulged  in  this  pro- 
clivity to  a  larger  extent  than  usual,  and  seemed  to  carry  the 
audience  with  him,  by  what  sounded  like  unanswerable  argu- 
ment.   It  so  happened  that  Eberle,  who  was  vastly  more  of  a 
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book-worm  than  his  opponent,  had  read  every  author  named  in 
the  discussion ;  and  in  reply,  he  complimented  the  last  speaker 
for  his  apparent  familiarity  with  the  ancient  writers  on  medi- 
cine. '^  The  authors  quoted,  or  named,  rather,"  said  he,  ^^  have 
indeed  proved  themselves  to  be  true  medical  philosophers;  but 
it  so  happens  that  not  one  of  them  wrote  on  the  special  theme 
which  my  opponent  has  been  professedly  discussing.  There  is 
not  an  attempt  made  by  any  of  them  to  argue  the  question 
now  before  us ;  and  I  pledge  my  veracity  for  this  statement." 
Such  were  substantially  the  remarks  then  made ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  laurels  were  obviously 
won  by  Eberle. 

We  cannot  but  regret  the  circumstances — and  really  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  they  were,  as  we  then  resided  Jn  Ken- 
tucky,— which  operated  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society.  More  than  once  during  our  residence 
in  Frankford,  five  miles  north  of  the  city,  we  thought  it  worth 
while  to  attend  the  weekly  gathering,  to  listen  to  the  earnest 
and  instructive  debates,  and  sometimes  to  take  a  share  in  the 
proceedings.  There  never  was  an  expedient  in  operation  in 
the  city,  and  probably  there  never  will  be,  from  which  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  on  medical  lectures  derived  more  instruc- 
tion ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  have  ever 
regretted  that  the  Society  has  been  abandoned. 

As  it  could  not  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  or  science  to 
disguise  the  fact,  that  during  a  portion  of  the  period  that  has 
passed  in  review,  there  were  two  professional  parties  in  the 
city,  each  vigorously  contending  for  the  mastery,  so  we  will  not 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  The  effort  to  do  so  would  be  vain  and 
futile.  There  was  but  one  medical  school ;  yet  such  were  the 
feelings  engendered  from  various  causes,  which  need  not  be 
named,  that  a  determination  was  deliberately  formed,  as  early 
as  1822,  that  Philadelphia  should  have  a  second  school  of  me- 
dicine; and  this  purpose  had  its  rise  with  men  who  were  edu- 
cated in  the  parent  school.  Intimately  related  to  this  scheme 
were  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  given  by  Drs.  Eberle  and 
George  Mcdellan,  in  the  old  Apollodorian  gallery  of  Mr.  Rem- 
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brandt  Peale,  in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on  Walnut  Street, 
opposite  Washington  Square.  Those  lectures  were  well  at- 
tended ;  and  the  lecturing  powers  of  the  persons  named  were 
thus  made  familiar  to  the  profession.  Often  had  I  conversed 
freely  with  Eberle  and  McOlellan,  in  the  city,  in  respect 
of  the  contemplated  school ;  and  they  understood  me  perfectly 
in  the  premises.  Unexpectedly,  both  paid  me  a  visit,  at  my 
residence  in  Frankford,  avowedly  to  press  me  more  closely  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  cause.  The  daily  papers  had  already 
opened  a  pretty  fierce  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case;  and 
it  was  desired  by  both  the  individuals  named  that  my  pen 
should  come  to  their  aid.  This  service  was  rendered  with  all 
the  energy  that  I  was  able  to  carry  into  the  contest,  and  like 
the  productions  of  the  opposite  party,  under  a  fictitious  signa- 
ture. It  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  all  this  zeal  in  the 
incipiency  of  the  enterprise  was,  more  or  less,  prompted  by  an 
expectation  of  being  a  component  part  of  the  faculty  at  the 
outset.  Nothing  less  than  this,  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
gentlemen,  could  have  been  inferred  from  our  interviews;  and 
yet  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  it  was 
my  lot  to  be  disappointed.  And  when  I  call  to  mind  the  jars 
and  contentions,  the  hard  speeches  and  lawsuits  that  marred 
the  prospects  of  the  school  for  years  after  its  organization,  I 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  my  connection  was  providentially  de- 
ferred to  a  more  convenient  season. 

As  will  always  be  the  case,  diverse  views  were  advocated  in 
respect  of  the  contemplated  new  school,  especijilly  touching  its 
cognomen,  location,  and  the  corporate  powers  under  which 
it  should  be  conducted.  As  the  ball  was  rolled  on,  it  in- 
creased in  magnitude  and  importance,  and  many  influential 
friends  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  its  interests.  The  press 
teemed  with  essays  pro  and  con,  while  the  legislature  was  in- 
voked, by  all  the  considerations  that  party  zeal  could  adduce, 
to  interfere  so  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  adventurous 
aspirants  who  dared  to  call  in  question  the  vested  rights  of  a 
century.  But  the  labor  was  in  vain.  The  spirit  and  genius  of 
democratic  institutions  was  triumphant;  and  under  the  wing  of 
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the  literary  establishment  at  Canonsburg,  known  as  Jefferson 
College,  the  school  No.  2  of  onr  great  city,  found  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name ;  and  so  long  as  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  shall  exist,  will  the  name  of  John  Eberle 
be  identified  with  its  rise,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  with  its  pro- 
gress. Within  its  walls  he  taught  materia  medica,  and  also  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  both  with  marked  ability. 

It  was  dnriiig  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  that  Dr.  Eberle  issued  his  well-known  work 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  for  which,  as  his  fame 
was  well  established,  he  received  a  more  liberal  compensation 
than  his  Therapeutics  yielded,  although,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  last  was  his  best  work.  It  was  the  only  Phila- 
delphia issue  on  practical  medicine,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
that  had  ever  appeared,  professing  to  be  original  to  a  great 
extent,  and  not  a  mere  reprint  of  a  foreign  work,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  brief  notes.  Hence  the  demand  for  it  was 
very  extensive,  so  that  it  reached  the  fifth  edition  prior  to  his 
decease,  and  found  a  place  in  almost  all  the  respectable  libra- 
ries of  the  profession,  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Like  his 
Therapeutics,  this  larger  work  became  a  text-book  in  various 
colleges,  and  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  it  would  probably 
have  been  much  enlarged,  and  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of 
the  science. 

In  close  connection  with  the  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
appeared  a  small  volume  intended  as  a  kind  of  vade-mecum  for 
the  student,  and  known  by  the  title  of  ^^Eberle's  Notes."  It  was 
a  duodecimo,  containing  the  skeleton  of  his  course  on  theory 
and  practice.  It  had  a  fair  sale  in  this  city,  and  was  so  much 
sought  for  in  the  West,  in  1832,  as  to  require  the  issue  of  a 
new  edition. 

It  so  happened,  owing  to  many  causes  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  detail  here,  if  we  were  able  to  do  so,  that  the  success 
of  the  new  school  was  not  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders,  and  especially  did  it  disappoint  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  How  much  aid  its  annual  revenue  contributed  to  the 
support  of  his  family  we  know  not;  yet  a  conjecture,  not  far 
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from  reality,  might  be  made,  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  sort  of 
last  effort  to  swell  the  number  of  matriculates,  a  Western  teacher 
was  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  theory  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  session  of  1830-1,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  existing  faculty  made  the 
maximum  offer  of  compensation  in  this  instance,  and  even  ex- 
ceeded the  actual  resources  of  the  school.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment. The  fame  of  the  teacher,  so  engaged,  was  a  basis  on 
which  it  was  fondly  hoped  the  reputation  of  the  College  would 
not  only  rest  securely,  but  in  virtue  of  which  the  seats  would 
be  filled  to  a  larger  extent  than  at  any  previous  period.  But 
the  result  was  sheer  disappointment,  although  the  number  of 
pupils  was  somewhat  augmented. 

"  Hope  deferred,"  it  is  well  said,  "makes  the  heart  sick;" 
and  Dr.  Eberle,  chagrined  at  the  lack  of  good  fortune  in  his 
favorite  enterprise,  was  ready  for  any  reasonable  proposition 
whose  tendency  might  be  to  improve  his  pecuniary  condition. 
His  family  expenses  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
education  of  his  sons  at  Jefferson  College,  in  Canonsburg,  and 
by  other  outlays,  incidental  and  unavoidable,  and  he  was  actu- 
ally in  debt  at  the  period  now  passing  in  review.  He  was 
therefore  quite  willing  to  hear  anything  like  a  hopeful  propo- 
sition for  a  change.  Early  in  the  session  already  named 
(1830-31),  the  scheme  of  a  new  medical  school  in  Cincinnati 
was  laid  before  him,  decorated  with  all  the  tinsel  and  ornament 
that  the  highwrought  imagination  of  a  very  sanguine  indi- 
vidual could  append,  and  Eberle  took  hold  of  it  at  once.  GHhe 
writer  of  this  article  speaks  advisedly  on  the  subject,  for  he 
was  just  as  readily  operated  on  in  the  matter  referred  to,  as 
were  others.  The  issue  was,  that  John  Eberle  and  George 
McClellan,*  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  Thomas  D.  Mit- 
chell, then  of  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  were  induced  to  accept 
chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  Miami  University,  pur- 
posely intended  as  a  rival,  if  not  the  annihilator  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio.     This  was  consummated  in  December,  1880, 

*  This  gentleman  finally  decided  not  to  go  to  Cincinnati. 
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Dr.  Dnke  being  then  a  tempormry  teacher  in  Jefferson,  ukd 
Dean  of  the  Faenltj  of  the  projected  Ohio  schooL 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  Eberle  reached  Cincinnati  and  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  chair,  not,  however,  in  the  school  &rst 
named,  for  it  so  happened  that  an  amalgamation  of  schools 
took  place,  and  the  profesK>rs  selected  in  Philadelphia  found 
themselres  in  the  old  (Sncinnati  school,  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  As  a  riral,  we  were  postiTely  aasored  that  oar  matricu- 
lating list  woold  be  at  least  two  hundred;  but  here,  too,  was  dis- 
appointment, for,  eren  under  the  far  more  promising  arrange- 
ment effected  by  union  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  pupils,  all 
toU,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  pay  class  scarcely  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty.  This  deficit  in  expecution,  raised 
but  a  few  months  before,  soured  the  mind  of  Eberle  not  a  little, 
and  had  a  most  unhappy  effect  on  his  deportment  and  general 
habits,  from  which  he  never  after  recovered.  Zmtfafulness 
requires  a  bare  reference  to  this  matter,  but  details  are  not 
necessary,  and  so  we  pass  the  subject. 

It  was  during  the  new  collegiate  relation  that  the  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  ChQdren  went  to  the  press.  The  enterprising 
publishers,  Corey  k  Fairbank,  had  just  issued  my  ^* Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,"  and,  although  it  was  their  first  effort  in 
that  Ibe  of  publications,  the  execution  was  so  satisfactory,  and 
the  sale  so  liberal,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Eberle  alluded  to.  For  this,  howcTer,  he  received  very  little 
better  compensation  than  that  derived  from  his  *^  Therapeutics.'' 
But  the  publication  was  an  experiment,  in  which  no  book  house 
had  previously  engaged  in  that  city.  The  work  was  stereotyped, 
and  had  as  good  a  sale  as  could  have  been  anticipated,  all  the 
circumstances  considered ;  for,  anterior  to  the  issue  of  either 
of  the  books  named  above,  the  work  of  disorganization  had 
been  commenced  in  the  College,  and  the  influence  of  party 
spirit  could  not  be  favorable  to  their  sale,  even  if  it  did  not 
diminish  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  movements 
against  the  school,  its  classes  waned  sadly,  and  Eberle  was 
doomed  again  to  vexation  of  spirit,  with  the  concomitants  that 
too  often  follow  in  its  wake. 
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During  our  connection  with  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
*'  Western  Medical  Gazette'*  was  projected,  the  editors  being 
Eberle,  Staughton,  and  Mitchell.  This  periodical  was  sus- 
tained, as  to  its  literary  feature,  almost  exclusively  by  the  pens 
of  the  editors,  and  reference  to  its  pages  will  show  how  largely 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  contributed  to  give  it  popularity 
and  value.  His  articles  on  Diagnosis  were  especially  prised, 
and  no  doubt  caused  numerous  additions  to  the  subscription 
list.  So,  also,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Lyceum,  founded  at  the 
same  period,  Eberle  put  forth  his  best  energies,  in  papers  read 
and  discussed,  thus  offering  additional  inducements  to  the  medi- 
cal pupil. 

But  the  mutations  of  medical  schools  had  not  yet  ceased. 
Not  only  did  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  rock  to  its  centre, 
so  that  its  walls  shook  even  to  the  foundation,  but  its  rival,  the 
school  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  now  trembled  under  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  revolution.  A  portion  of  its  faculty  sought  a 
more  quiet  home  in  Louisville,  to  found  an  institution,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  remaining  props  and 
friends  of  Transylvania.  To  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
success,  they  detached  from  the  Ohio  school  its  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  who  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  in  that  department, 
electing,  at  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  the  chair 
of  Chemistry,  and  urging  his  acceptance  of  the  same  with  great 
zeal.  Just  at  this  juncture,  the  individual  last  alluded  to  was 
chosen  to  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  school  of  Lex- 
ington, and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Eberle,  with  a 
guarantee  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  three  years. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  accepted  the  new  post, 
and  so  vacated  his  place  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

A  stranger  would  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that,  however  dis- 
astrous and  unsatisfactory  had  been  his  anterior  connections, 
Dr.  Eberle  was  now  in  the  very  position  to  meet  all  his  rea- 
sonable wishes,  and  to  render  his  family  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  annual  stipend  was  regarded  as  ample,  considered 
especially  in  connection  with  the  low  prices  of  all  articles  of 
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living,  at  the  time,  the  cheapness  of  house  rent,  &c.  Then, 
too,  the  anticipations  for  the  school  itself  were  encouraging. 
The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  broken  to  fragments,  and  a 
new  school  was  operating,  in  the  same  city,  against  it.  The 
Institute  of  Louisville,  formed  by  the  professors  ejected  from 
Transylvania,  was  a  sheer  experiment,  whose  success  was,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  many.  And 
despite  of  all  its  array  of  means,  possessed  and  in  prospect, 
the  class  of  Transylvania  for  1837-8,  the  year  of  Eberle's 
induction,  numbered  not  over  twenty  less  than  the  roll  of  the 
previous  session.  These  were  encouraging  features  beyond 
cavil. 

But,  alas  for  our  colleague !  his  recent  vexations  and  fore- 
bodings had  crushed  his  spirit  so  completely,  that,  aware  as  I 
had  been  for  many  months  of  his  actual  condition,  I  could 
scarcely  hope  against  hope,  that  he  would  be  adequate  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  position.  The  faculty  announcement,  too, 
had  spoken  out  so  fully  in  praise  of  the  professor  elect  of 
theory  and  practice,  that  unusual  expectations  were  raised  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  only  heard  the  name  of  Eberle. 
His  task  was  thus,  negatively  at  least,  not  a  little  augmented ; 
and  he  had  to  meet  it,  if  at  all,  with  waning  powers.  The 
more  enthusiastic,  whose  acquaintance  had  just  been  made, 
could  think  only  of  great  accession  of  strength  by  this  appoint- 
ment. The  debility  and  manifest  lack  of  vigor  seemed  to  be, 
in  their  eyes,  a  merely  transient  affair  that  a  few  weeks  would 
efface.  The  change  of  water  and  change  of  place  were  the 
causes,  in  their  judgment,  of  the  difficulties  that  presented. 

It  so  happened  that  my  first  interview  with  Dr.  Eberle,  sub- 
sequent to  his  election,  was  at  the  regular  faculty  meeting  held 
shortly  after  his  removal  to  Lexington,  and  the  change  in  his 
whole  aspect  alarmed  me.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the  session.  Now  and 
then,  however,  he  appeared  to  rally  under  new  excitement, 
and  his  consent  was  obtained  to  be  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Transylvania  Medical  Journal;"  for  whose  pages,  however,  he 
was  never  able,  if  my  memory  be  not  at  fault,  to  furnish  a  con- 
^hution* 
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The  expectation  raised  by  the  announcement  of  his  intro- 
dnctory  for  the  next  day  was  so  great,  that  the  large  chapel  of 
the  University  was  densely  filled  long  ere  Eberle  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  more  than  usually  feeble  on  that  day,  and 
had  made  no  special  preparation  for  the  occasion.  When  he 
rose  to  the  stand,  there  was  an  evident  feeling  in  the  auditory 
as  though  they  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  excused.  Bat 
he  was  a  new  teacher,  of  whose  fame  much  had  been  said  in 
private  and  in  public ;  he  was  under  a  large  guarantee,  more- 
over, to  render  his  services  the  more  available  for  the  school, 
and  hence  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  excusing  him  from  this 
duty.  There  the  audience  is  composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  professional 
men  and  those  of  refinement  in  retired  life,  all  eager  to  listen 
to  the  annual  introductories  of  the  medical  school.  To  have 
left  a  blank  on  that  day  in  the  order  of  introductories,  would 
have  been  to  proclaim  a  kind  of  failure,  whose  operation  might 
be  disastrous.  This  our  colleague  well  knew,  and  therefore  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  with  all  his  might.  The  spirit  was 
willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  Hence  the  pages  of  hb  manu- 
script were  rolled  over  faster  than  he  could  read  them,  and  in 
twenty-five  minutes  the  discourse  was  abruptly  terminated. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  assembled  class  expressed  any  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  new  teacher  to  complete  hia 
task  simply  from  the  failure  of  his  introductory.  Yet  they  had 
misgivings  which  could  not  be  suppressed,  mingled  with  ardent 
desires  to  hear  his  entire  course  of  lectures.  His  infirmities,  in 
place  of  yielding  to  the  means  resorted  to,  obviously  acquired 
a  deeper  hold  on  his  system.  He  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
lecture  hall,  after  the  clock  had  issued  its  summons,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  to  close  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  For  his 
special  convenience,  the  meetings  of  faculty  were  held  at  his 
residence,  but  he  could  not  be  present.  The  symptoms  of  his 
case  became  more  and  more  aggravated;  and  about  the  middle 
of  January  two  of  his  colleagues  were  requested  to  fill  his  chair 
as  well  as  they  could.  On  the  second  day  of  February,  1888, 
his  protracted  sufferings  terminated  in  death,  an  event  which. 
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although  regarded  as  not  very  distant,  came  at  last  rather  an- 
expectedlj. 

The  fiineral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  professor  were  solemn 
and  impressive.  A  large  concourse,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
medical  class  and  citizens,  followed  the  remains  to  their  place 
of  temporary  repose.  Subsequently,  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  monument  marks 
their  final  resting-spot.  By  a  Tote  of  the  faculty,  one  of  its 
number  was  requested  to  pronounce  a  discourse  on  the  character 
of  the  departed  colleague,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  ses- 
sion; and  that  task  was  performed  by  the  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

It  is  with  real  sorrow  the  announcement  is  made  touching  the 
fiunily  of  the  deceased  professor,  whose  history  has  been  im- 
perfectly sketched,  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  nothing  more 
than  his  professional  reputation.  Always  a  bad  financier,  as 
infirmities  clustered  around  his  path,  he  grew  more  and  more 
careless  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  One  of  his  sons  graduated 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  another  for  awhile  appeared 
to  do  an  excellent  business  in  Cincinnati  as  an  apothecary. 
Both  went  to  premature  graves  ere  they  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Another  son  graduated  at  Lexington,  in  March, 
1838,  and  is  located  in  some  remote  spot  in  the  West.  The 
widow  is  still  living. 

The  reader  of  this  imperfect  sketch  will  doubtless  expect  an 
opinion  at  least  touching  the  qualities  and  powers  of  Dr.  Eberle 
as  a  public  teacher,  debater,  writer,  and  practitioner.  From 
what  has  been  said  already  the  views  of  the  writer  might  be 
easily  inferred,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on 
these  points. 

As  a  public  teacher,  no  one  could  venture  to  affirm  that  our 
colleague  was  very  interesting,  exceedingly  sprightly,  nor  even 
tolerably  eloquent.  In  his  palmy  days  he  knew  how  to  interest 
a  class  by  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  subject.  He  had 
an  important  advantage  over  some  teachers  in  this  respect ;  he 
jdways  made  the  hearer  feel  that  he  understood  his  subject  in 
all  its  bearings.    He  was  anything  but  a  good  reader,  but  could 
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happily  blend  reading  with  extemporizing  when  be  was  in  the 
right  mood.  To  this  course  he  resorted  sometimes  from 
necessity. 

I  called  to  see  him  once  on  professional  business  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  of  his  regular  lecture.  His  manuscript  was  before 
him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Said  he,  "  I 
was  up  all  night  and  got  home  but  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  here 
are  just  seven  pages  for  an  hour's  lecture."  "Well,  how  will 
you  manage,'*  said  I,  "to  fill  your  hour?"  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  a  bad  cold,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  cough  and 
use  my  handkerchief  frequently,  and  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of 
water  as  often  as  I  can.  With  these  expedients,  joined  to  the 
use  of  as  much  loose  talk  as  I  can  command,  I  shall  be  able  to 
eke  out  the  hour  with  seven  pages.  I  have  done  it  before,  and 
can  do  it  again." 

As  a  debater,  he  was  just  what  I  have  elsewhere  intimated 
when  speaking  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society.  His  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  authorities  fully  compensated  for  the  defi« 
ciencies  of  utterance  and  expression,  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  his  efforts  less  effective. 

Touching  his  qualities  as  writer  and  practitioner,  my  opinion 
has  been  abundantly  expressed  already,  and  to  say  more  would 
be  superfluous. 

As  a  man,  one  of  his  most  prominent  defects  was  a  lack  of 
decision.  Hence  it  occurred,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  severely 
censured  for  the  erratic  course  of  the  Jefferson  College  in  its 
early  history,  when,  in  fact,  the  diflSculty  had  its  rise  in  the 
facility  with  which  others  could  operate  upon  him  to  accomplish 
their  purposes.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  this  view  of  the 
case  from  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  his  demeanor  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  from  1831  to  1835. 
It  was  impossible  to  approbate  his  course  at  that  trying  crisis, 
yet  it  was  palpable  that  he  was  less,  by  far,  of  an  original 
actor  in  the  scenes  than  a  passive  subject  to  be  moulded  by 
designing  individuals.  Herein  consisted  his  grand  defect,  as 
one  invested  with  administrative  powers,  and  whose  professional 
position  might  have  influenced  others,  under  different  circum- 
stances, to  have  pursued  a  better  course.    The  defect  alluded 
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to,  rather  than  any  fixed  purpose  to  do  wrong  to  others,  was 
the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of  the  censure  which  was  so  freely 
dispensed  to  our  departed  colleague. 

Faithless  would  we  be  to  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  young 
men  of  the  medical  profession,  did  we  keep  utter  silence  touch- 
ing a  failing  of  Eberle,  that  overshadowed  his  whole  history, 
and  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave.  For  more  than  ten 
years  anterior  to  his  immigration  to  Ohio,  he  had  acquired  the 
deleterious  habit  of  opium-eating.  In  moments  of  calm  reflec- 
tion he  saw  his  danger,  and  made  a  sort  of  effort  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  sad  dilemma  in  which  habit  had  involved  him. 
But  his  resolutions  were  mere  ropes  of  sand,  that  held  him  to 
his  purpose  of  reform  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most.  From 
one  stimulant  and  narcotic  he  flew  for  relief  to  another,  till 
finally,  his  entire  nervous  system  was  crushed  irrecoverably,  and 
he  died,  an  old  man,  in  the  meridian  of  life.  It  was  our  pur- 
pose to  have  suppressed  this  sad  item  of  the  history  of  one, 
who,  but  for  the  error  to  which  we  have  referred,  might  have 
filled  a  much  more  conspicuous  niche  than  has  been  allotted  to 
him.  But  it  seemed  to  us  as  though  our  task  would  not  be 
discharged,  if  we  kept  the  youthful  aspirant  for  professional 
fame  in  ignorance  of  the  sad  mistake  by  which  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  cast  a  sombre  hue  across  the  pathway  of  life,  de- 
spoiling the  fairest  prospects,  not  only  in  respect  of  himself, 
but  of  all  who  were  dear  to  him.  The  glorious  orb  of  day, 
has  here  and  there  a  spot  to  blur  the  splendor  of  his  effulgence, 
and  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  our  old  colleague  did  not 
exhibit  a  perfect  character. 

Having  suflScient  knowledge  of  all  that  remains  of  the  family 
of  Dr.  Eberle  to  assure  me  that  no  information  could  be  ob- 
tained  from  that  source,  on  which  to  construct  anything  like  a 
biographical  outline,  it  remained  for  me  to  give  a  negative  to 
the  respectful  request  that  I  would  furnish  a  memoir,  or  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  the  task  with  such  helps  as  my  own 
reminiscences  might  suggest.  This  task  has  been  discharged 
with  a  strict  regard  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  history. 

Thomas  D.  Mitchell. 


WILLIAM   JAMES   MACNEVEN. 

1763-1841. 

William  Jambs  Macnbvsn,  alike  distinguished  in  the  politi- 
cal annals  of  his  native  country,  and  in  the  progress  of  science 
in  the  United  States,  the  country  of  his  adoption,  was  born  at 
Ballynahowne,  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1763.  His  ancestors  were  respectable  country  gentle- 
men, residing  on  their  own  estate,  which  was  transmitted  in  a 
direct  line,  from  father  to  son.  They  owned  originally  large 
possessions  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  were  deprived  of  them 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and,  with  many  of  their  countrymen, 
were  allotted  land  in  the  wilds  of  Gonnaught.  This  property, 
we  are  informed,  remained  in  the  family  until  the  emigration 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  America. 

William  James  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons.  Of  hb  brothers, 
the  youngest,  Hugh,  was  the  only  one  who  lived  to  reach  man 
hood ;  the  other  two,  Joseph  and  Anthony,  died  in  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  sent  for  by  his  uncle.  Baron  Macneven,  to  receive  bis  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  a  custom  very  general  in  Catholic  families, 
and  rendered  necessary  at  that  time  by  the  operation  of  penal 
laws.  Young  Macneven  received  an  excellent  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  college  at  Prague ;  subsequently  he  passed  through 
the  medical  college,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Physic 
at  Vienna,  in  1784.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  pupil 
of  the  learned  Professor  Pestel.  The  same  year  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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With  jonth,  hedth,  superior  abilities,  and  edaeadon  in  his 
favor,  and  good  &111O7  eonneetiona,  he  had  a  fair  and  prosper- 
ous eareer  opened  to  him,  and  had  Ireland  been  in  a  happier 
condition,  or  coold  selfish  motires  hare  deadened  his  lore  of 
hb  unfortunate  eoontrj,  eminence  in  his  professional  rocation 
most  hare  been  secured.  Hjs  political  associations,  howerer, 
were  of  a  character  which  he  considered  rital  to  the  interests  of 
his  country;  but,  though  much  absorbed  in  matters  of  a  public 
nature,  he  nerertheless  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  mingled  in  society  as  usual.  The  flattering  prospect  of 
renown  in  his  medical  rocation,  and  the  pleasurable  derotion  to 
science,  were  destined  to  receire  a  check  by  the  stormy  career 
that  was  before  him,  and  the  future  destinies  of  his  life  to  be 
essentially  modified  by  erents  of  national  influence  on  his  coun- 
try.  It  little  becomes  this  work  to  dwell  with  minuteness  on 
the  scenes  now  about  to  transpire  in  reroludonary  Ireland. 
They  are  recorded  with  fidelity  in  the  ample  pages  of  Dr.  Mad- 
den, in  his  second  series  of  the  Lires  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  in  the  beautiful  letter  written  by  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mac- 
neren,  and  published  in  Dr.  Madden's  work.  To  American 
readers,  the  career  of  the  Emmets,  Macneren,  and  Sampson, 
both  in  their  native  land  and  in  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
are  already  recorded  in  accessible  pages,  and  in  Dr.  Macne- 
▼en's  narrative,  entitled  "  Pieces  of  Irish  History."  His  inti- 
macy  with  that  ardent  youth.  Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald,  with 
Jones,  O'Gonner,  and  other  individuals  of  note ;  his  entrance 
as  a  member  of  the  Secret  Society,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet ;  his  arrest  on  the  12th  of  March,  1798; 
his  confinement  in  Eilmainham,  and  subsequent  removal  to  Fort 
George,  are  among  the  foremost  occurrences  most  worthy  of 
detail.  The  elasticity  of  his  spirits  abated  not  from  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  his  love  of  knowledge  gave  him  a  support 
which  lessened  the  privation  and  the  annoyances  of  his  impri- 
sonment. In  books  he  found  society;  they  were  his  great 
resource,  and  we  may  employ  the  language  of  the  poet,  Dyer, 
when  speaking  of  Gilbert  Wakefield's  incarceration  in  Dorches- 
ter jail,  as  applicable  to  the  patriotic  Macneven : 
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"  He  triumphed  in  his  prison  house. 
His  prison  house  I     He  had  no  prison  house : 
Worth,  freedom,  wisdom,  still  can  walk  at  large, 
Tho'  bolls,  and  bars,  and  walls  of  adamant  may  intervene." 

Among  his  studies,  during  his  privation  of  liberty,  we  find 
he  gave  great  attention  to  the  writings  of  Ossian,  many  of 
which  he  translated  from  the  original  Gaelic,  a  language  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  We  have  the  authority  of 
his  intelligent  daughter  to  affirm  that  his  studies  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  Scotland  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Irish.  It 
is  said  that  he  contributed  to  General  Yallancey's  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary. After  the  arrival  of  the  Emmet  family  at  Fort 
George,  he  imparted  to  them  instructions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  actually  compiled  for  their  use  a  French  grammar. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  state  prisoners  from  Fort  George, 
he  passed  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802  in  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Switzerland,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  called 
"A  Ramble  through  Switzerland."  At  the  completion  of  this 
tour,  he  visited  his  relations  in  Germany,  and  ever  after  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  them.  The  following  year,  1803, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  at  the  latter  part  thereof  he  entered  the 
French  army,  as  a  captain  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  In  justifica- 
tion of  this  movement,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  French 
intended  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  on  enrolling  himself  in 
the  service  of  France,  he  conceived  he  was  only  in  another  way 
devoting  himself  to  his  country,  and  to  that  cause  which  he 
had  elsewhere  espoused.  He  had  sought  an  interview  with 
Bonaparte,  and  had  conferences  with  Talleyrand.  Disappointed 
in  these  hopes,  he  at  length  resigned  his  commission.  The 
reader,  curious  of  further  information  concerning  the  active 
career  of  Dr.  Macneven,  with  his  co-patriot  Emmet,  will  con- 
sult the  volumes  on  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  published  by  Dr. 
Madden.  It  may  be  here  added  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
political  life  made  him,  like  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Carlisle,  personally 
well  acquainted  with  a  remarkable  body  of  remarkable  men, 
many  of  whom  are  immortalized  on  the  pages  of  Junius.     That 
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he  purckased  his  knowled^  mt  no  smaD  expeinlitiire  of  dme 
mud  of  suffenn^,  vill  mdilj  be  belieTed. 

Xev  i>e:$ohitkMis  now  animated  his  bosom.  The  cause  of 
Ub^rtT  ia  his  ovn  coantrr  hid  sustained  a  blow,  the  ^ecis  of 
which  panljaed  farther  cfiort.  A  ccutrr  whete  that  great 
ivittciple  was  the  actire  qoing  in  the  traasacdoss  of  a  recent 
iep«bISc  occvpicd  his  meet  serioas  thooghts^  He  had  ai  lea^ 
one  tried  and  loDgnieToted  fnend  there,  aad  thither  he  pr^ 
posed  to  embark.  He  sccoriiii^T  set  siii  finua  Bocdeamx  for 
Xew  YorL«  in  Jane,  ISM.  and  arrited  ia  that  laecr^f  •clis  oa 
the  afrerciooQ  of  the  4th  of  JalT«  in  the  aids:  c€  iLe  i^zitcin^s 
of  the  Amariean  nataoa  in  ccozaeaoration  of  tie  I>e^lanxsc<i 
of  Iadep>a»de&ce.  He  los^  xm>  tise  in  miHrrg  ksAwii  tis  i£:e&- 
tki^  cf  becos&ing  an  Ai&erican  cstzneii.  He  £xed  xfK-Zi  New- 
York  as  his  permanent  resadence^  and  imawiSasehr  e&xered  n^c^ 
the  pracdce  cf  pi^j^.  Thai  TeaerabSe  seat  ci*  djtfyrf:i]  3eam- 
ii^  C^azLlisa  C^Se^^  couur  j;^  niirtt.  confeiTed «»  kin  tM  t&e- 
pee  of  DocSiCf  cf  Medidne.  He  was  ssnan^lj  ccnBkSemaxrfei  ^  t 
his  ear^  ai^  deiv^^ed  ^Tead  Emme^  and  npoA  t^  airrral  :^  Lis 
o»-patX7c4  in  Iris^  aCaxrs.  Wil^aa  SamjficoL  sn  t^  4kk  ic  Ja^r. 
1S)1&  he  f^and  anx^her  ^efie?v<as  sncfcrser  »  ilkane  lis  to.- 
dearccsw  I^  cc^ies<fe  wkSc^  ikis^  trky  Cif  njeriiff^  ax*i  rimie 
lefkdsed  in  eaei^  ^isher  was  ci*  t2»e  i&osi  nr^c«nnei  Vrrti  a>ic  was 
that  c^nSience  erer  istem^cesi  lixvo^  liiesr  koi^  X^^i^  5ir  a  ss.- 
^daT«  H2fee>«ntn^a}eaasurfe^xf&£a:lkeD^ia^zlIalili3^ 
Dr.  Mac3>ety!a  kni  im^w  jrxf  ss&aeLi  s»  s&;42«^  aos  jqi%:3i3e!ti: 
ilai  Uie  cifdsea  sceme  i£  lis  nczre  ^e  was  u*e  csnr  ic  i^ 
^nigcaiix.     Ix  ISl'J*  lie  wa^  innsyj  ix  weckck  ^  l£r^  ^Uiie 

TmL.  ms^aasii.  it  X^v  Tick,  asii  ^utfkier  cc  Mr.  Susnei 

JfiMEsB.  iis=jic&.    S^  zais  TMTTatge  r*r.  Mnmrrea:  liai  a  iunix 
j£  spxfecii  fims  sxil  nsiic^aerSk.  sujs^  <c  wt»zizL  ijlt^    os^i  nf 

.    In  XnTtt.  1?S^.  lie  ^vcns  asn:i^i  woc^  lo:  iikminic 
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illness,  and  lay  some  days  dangerously  sick,  but  the  attack  at 
length  terminated  in  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout.  His  professional 
pursuits  were  now  both  irksome  and  injurious  to  him,  and  he 
determined  on  retiring  to  the  country.  In  November,  1840, 
he  received  a  severe  injury  of  the  leg,  which,  together  with  a 
shock  from  a  fall,  occasioned  him  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
From  this  time  his  strength  gradually  failed  him,  and  on  the 
12th  day  of  July,  1841,  he  breathed  his  last.  "  He  was," 
says  the  elegant  biography  of  his  daughter,  '^  a  consistent  and 
enlightened  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  examination  of  other 
creeds  tended  only  to  confirm  him  in  that  persuasion." 

Extensive  learning,  rare  attainments,  great  natural  abiliteis, 
and  long  service  in  the  cause  of  medical  philosophy,  entitle  Dr. 
Macneven  to  a  prominent  place  in  biographical  annals.  It  was 
my  happiness  to  be  well  acquainted  for  a  long  series  of  years 
with  those  remarkable  men,  William  Sampson,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  William  James  Macneven.  The  renown  of  the  first 
two  is  well  established:  the  general  knowledge,  the  lively 
fancy  and  brilliant  wit  of  Sampson  in  the  social  circle  and  in  courts 
of  judicature,  the  immense  intellectual  stores,  forensic  powers 
and  oratory  of  Emmet,  are  almost  proverbial.  The  warm^t 
friendship  united  Dr.  Macneven  with  these,  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  countrymen ;  nor  can  the  closing  scenes  of  their 
eventful  lives  ever  be  erased  from  my  memory,  when,  as  a 
medical  prescriber,  associated  with  Dr.  Macneven  and  others, 
the  last  attentions  were  paid  to  their  physical  sufferings  and 
departure.  Few  final  separations  were  more  impressive  than 
those  which  took  from  Dr.  Macneven  these  enlightened  and 
distinguished  characters. 

The  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Honorable  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  after 
being  long  dormant,  were  called  into  active  operation  by  the 
charter  granted  by  that  body  for  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  1807,  with  the  learned 
Nicholas  Romayne  as  president.  Dr.  Macneven  delivered  at 
their  opening  session  a  long  course  on  clinical  cases  as  they 
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ocearred  in  the  New  York  Almshouse,  of  which  institution,  with 
the  late  Dr.  Hosaek,  he  was  an  a^ociate  physician.  In  1808 
he  received  from  the  Regents  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Midwifery.  In  1810  a  reorganiiation  of  the  School  took 
place,  when  Samnel  Bard  was  placed  at  the  head.  Dr.  Macneren 
was  now  chosen  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and,  in  1816,  while 
Dr.  Francis  was  in  Europe,  Materia  Medica  was  added  to  his 
chair.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1820,  when  they 
were  separated.  Dr.  Mitchill  being  assigned  that  duty  with 
Natural  History.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and,  with  his  colleagues, 
who  withdrew  at  the  same  time  from  the  institution,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  faithful  and  able 
manner  in  which  they  had  filled  their  respective  offices  as  in- 
structors and  lecturers  in  said  College.  Few  public  documents 
on  collegiate  subjects  could  prove  more  gratifying  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  an  enlightened  body  of  long-devoted  teachers  than  the 
elaborate  Report  on  the  College  at  this  crisis,  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Regents,  Marcy,  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Talmadge. 

In  November  following  he  commenced  an  elaborate  course 
of  instruction  on  the  Materia  Medica  in  Rutgers  Medical 
College,  which  institution,  with  a  majority  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, Drs.  Hosack,  Francis,  and  Mott,  and  Drs*  Griscom  and 
Godman,  was  now  organized  in  New  York,  at  an  expense  of 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  opened  at  the  usual  period 
for  the  fall  and  winter  courses.  The  success  of  this  new  school 
was  demonstrative  of  the  high  opinion  the  public  cherished  for 
this  well-known  faculty,  and  it  continued  its  operations  with 
increased  renown,  and  gave  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  bene- 
ficial services  to  medical  and  philosophical  knowledge.  After 
four  years,  however,  its  doors  were  closed,  in  consequence  of 
legislative  enactments,  and  Dr.  Macneven,  with  his  fellow-pro- 
fessors, ceased  his  labors  as  a  public  teacher. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that,  amid  the  vicissitudes  which 
marked  the  history  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  Dr.  Macneven  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  engaged  as  a  professor  of  medical  knowledge, 
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and  justice  to  his  memory  requires  us  to  state  that  for  that  long 
period  he  was  most  assiduous  in  contributing,  with  zeal  and 
ability,  to  promote  the  soundest  interests  of  a  responsible  and 
important  science.  He  had  left  the  State  school  which  he  had 
helped  to  rear,  in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity,  both  in  repu- 
tation and  in  the  number  of  its  pupils,  and  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career,  had  yet  to  secure  the  approbation  and 
support  of  the  profession.  Its  anomalous  government,  and  the 
capricious  measures  of  the  trustees,  were  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  distract  the  best  councils  and  lead  to  results  at  war  with  that 
wise  policy  essential  to  great  issues.  In  the  ardent  contentions 
which  were  maintained  between  the  faculty  and  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Macneven's  pen  bore  a  powerful  part  in  vindication  of  his 
colleagues,  and  several  of  his  able  compositions  of  sufficient 
pungency  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  learned  associate,  Dr.  Hosack's,  Essays.  The  appeal  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  to  the  legislature,  on  behalf 
of  the  incorporation  of  Manhattan  Medical  College,  written  by 
an  actual  student  of  the  school,  may  be  consulted  by  the  curious 
reader  solicitous  of  enriching  his  mind  with  medical  politics. 
This  manly  effort  for  the  creating  of  a  new  and  independent 
medical  and  chirurgical  school,  was  approved  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
State,  and  only  failed  through  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly  of  New  York.  It  was  unquestionably  a  most 
benighted  hour  for  the  interest  of  knowledge,  when  the  author- 
ity of  the  Regents  was  made  subservient  to  the  extinguishment 
of  so  laudable  a  design  to  advance  Uippocratic  wisdom. 

As  a  professor.  Dr.  Macneven  was  learned  as  an  instructor, 
and  ample  in  his  exposition.  His  erudition  gave  him  peculiar 
advantages.  The  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  science  were 
equally  accessible  to  him,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  comnmni- 
cate.  In  chemical  philosophy  he  was  universally  esteemed  to 
hold  a  high  rank.  His  studious  disposition  enabled  him  tm 
penetrate  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  astute  and  scholastic,  aad 
close  attention  to  the  progress  of   discovery  imparted 
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powersy  with  each  returniDg  term  of  the  College,  to  improve 
his  lectures  and  add  new  illustrations  to  experimental  truths. 

It  remains  to  notice  brieflj  hb  literary  labors.  His  ^'  Ram- 
bles in  Switzerland"  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
'*  Pieces  of  Irish  History/'  and  his  numerous  political  tracts, 
which  his  eventful  life  was  the  cause  of  occasionally  bringing 
forth,  evince  how  deeply  rooted  in  his  bosom  were  the  political 
Ticissitades  of  his  country ;  and  this  sympathy  with  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he  cherished  to  the  latest  period  of  his  existence. 
With  Hugh  Williamson  and  David  Hosack,  he  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  organization  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York,  and  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
Transactions  a  minute  analysis,  with  medical  reflections  on  the 
remedial  qualities  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Schooley's  Mountain, 
New  Jersey.  He  deemed  them  valuable  in  nephritic  disorders  and 
in  calculous  complaints.  As  his  colleague,  the  erudite  Mitchill, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  experimental  and  collegiate  career, 
twenty  years  before,  had  in  his  instruction  urged  and  defended 
the  Lavoisierian  system,  so  did  Macneven  press  upon  the  at- 
tention, with  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte,  the  atomic  theory  of  Dal- 
ton ;  and  his  ^^  Exposition  of  the  Atomic  Theory,"  which  he 
printed  in  1820,  was  received  with  favor,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  reprinted  in  the  French  Annals  of  Chemistry.  As  co- 
editor  of  the  ^'New  York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal," 
a  work  which,  made  up  chiefly  of  selections,  he  projected,  with 
Dr.  Benjamin  De  Witt,  in  1812,  he  wrote  several  papers  on 
subjects  strictly  medical.  He  also  published,  in  1821,  with  emen- 
dations, an  edition  of  Brande's  Chemistry.  His  professional 
worth  secured  him  several  advantages.  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton  appointed  him  Besident  Physician  of  New  York,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  several  years,  and  in  1840  he  received 
the  same  favor  from  Governor  Seward.  He  was  early  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1823  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
When  the  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  in  1882,  the  municipal  authorities  selected  him  as  one  of 
its  council.    A  passing  remark  may  here  justifiably  be  intro- 
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duced.  The  oflScial  Reports  of  the  Medical  Board,  during  that 
awful  crisis,  again  and  again  affirmed  it  as  their  most  mature 
conviction,  that  the  pestilence  presented  no  evidence  of  a  con- 
tagious or  communicable  character,  the  better  to  diminish  the 
alarm  created  by  the  fearful  visitor ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
official  annunciations.  Dr.  Macneven  and  others  of  that  sanitary 
guardianship,  believed  the  disorder  to  be  a  nova  peatis  in  this 
country,  and  that  its  progress  through  the  land  was  best  ex- 
plained by  considering  it  a  specific  disease,  and  regulated  by 
the  law  of  a  sub  modo  contagion. 

That  the  life  of  Dr.  Macneven  was  one  closely  devoted  to 
knowledge  and  its  promulgation,  is  demonstrated  by  the  brief 
record  now  given  of  his  principles  and  acts.  He  was  a  pro- 
digious reader,  and  his  love  of  books  was  a  prominent  passion 
with  him,  and  no  medical  man  of  the  faculty  among  whom 
he  resided  surpassed  him  in  philological  pursuits,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  ready 
with  citations  from  the  most  approved  English  writers.  He 
spoke  German  and  French  with  the  same  facility  as  the  En- 
glish ;  and  in  the  Italian,  unlocked  with  delight  the  treasures 
of  Dante  and  Ariosto.  His  native  tongue,  the  Irish,  as  i^  was 
the  first  he  had  learned,  so  through  life  he  conversed  in  it  with 
fluency. 

His  burial  was  honored  by  a  large  attendance  both  of  adop- 
ted and  native  citizens ;  and  as  at  the  funeral  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  the  great  jurist,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  there  was  but 
one  feeling  which  pervaded  all  hearts,  and  one  sentiment  uttered 
by  all  lips ;  so  at  the  interment  of  Dr.  Macneven  all  felt  that 
learning  had  lost  a  distinguished  ornament,  real  knowledge  a  true 
disciple,  the  charities  of  life  an  ardent  friend,  and  patriotism 
one  who  had  sustained  martyrdom  in  her  glorious  cause. 

Jony  W.  Fbancis. 


JAMES  THACHER. 

ITSf— ISii. 
in  ^b^  AKfiaesc  Mnml  'i£  hsr  iiacjCT  :  2:«  m  aiaa.  if  «ca9Xf^^  smi 

Jhmif!^  l^xadbir  ^ns  kn:  5x  17^4.  iff  IbgngCLire,  nr  lae 
<wlmx  rf  Msssriheecs^     FmxL  s  Ick  msanmr  ^  ^3ti  Trjusn^ 

^tmoL  AiC  &  micifir  if3^  :a»  iiutf^fliKr  rf  x  Mr.  !C:jnjix^  it 

if  ^if  ifi]^  jf^srxtfit  jmr  issisSil  TBrrfmr^  5a.  'atf  rntm j^     jx 

I^f^innsB^  IThKner^'vaii  irOTrxseio^t  a  m^  wssi  4  jesm^i 

I  MM  I II  ri  r  :^  &SC  -m^iriTar  innilisicniir  ^  ;a;ic  rjum  j- 

i:  n:^  &  TVS  irmimi^noa^.iTxcx^L'^A  3ft3^*^xnaf  0:1  "nis 
dBiiQ*-?kx  «tir  Ks^KcT*  JinE  mtti^ae'X  5l  "ran  j^c  I!i"»  .* 
3^x  WUHtms  -sSb  is  'aac  "^m  iss  "ana  sosesi  ^raimacEK  if 
sbr  ^atmr  if  ISaaigr  jgnieiL  3t  •&<  rnsEiniL  aciuniTig  rf  Hs> 
iQp£  CnonoaaKx.  imr  DiT1 11 1S2L  inm  if  lauixt  "Wir-i  rje^^ 
mtmJ^  ISr  TWg  if  ^  si^KS  if  ^iB  msmnr^  lu^vf^-^iTr^  :s 
~    ^  "       "         an  ^[^a^ns  ice:  in  i**?fr  SiX'^w^i 
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the  advantages  of  a  full  collegiate  education;  although  hii 
writings  abundantly  show  that  his  mind  was  early  stored  witby 
and  disciplined  by,  the  elementary  branches  of  learning.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  manifested  his  predilection  for  tb^ 
study  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  period  of 
pupilage  under  Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  a  physician  who  then  en« 
joyed  a  high  reputation  and  extensive  practice  in  his  natira 
town.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  highly  esteemed  preceptor, 
young  Thacher  enjoyed  good  advantages  for  acquiring  medioal 
knowledge,  and  improved  them  with  a  faithfulness  amounting  to 
enthusiasm.  His  period  of  pupilage  closed  in  1776,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  It  was  just  the  time  when  the  long-smothertd 
fires  of  patriotism  in  the  Colonies  ha^l  broken  forth  into  flames 
of  open  revolution.  The  blood  which  stained  the  fields  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  had  not  only  severed  the  la»i  tie  that  boood 
the  people  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  btil 
had  also  caused  the  clarion  notes  of  war  to  vibrate  over  €r$rj 
hill  and  valley  in  the  land.  Stepping  upon  the  stage  of  acttVO 
life  at  such  a  moment,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  heart  of  yottng 
Thacher  was  found  beating  in  unison  with  the  glorious  spiril 
of  the  times ;  or  that  his  feelings  of  patriotism  and  loiro  of 
rational  liberty,  should  cause  him  Up  hazard  bis  all  in  the  eaosi 
of  his  eoontrj. 

Hence  one  of  hif  fimt  aets  was  to  apply  for  a  pla/r«  in  tbo 
medical  depar::i.*rr.t  cf  xl^  Contln-^ul  army,  Takinif  a  l«ttor 
firom  Joseph  0:1*,  E*'i,,  '^f  Rarbsubie^  be  proeeed/j'I  i/f  WnUff* 
town,  and  mxi^  Li«  applicui</&  persoKialty  u*  Jmtu^  Warron^ 
Esq^  who  wa5  lien  FrewJeftt  ^4  the  VtWiUf^^X  Cvn^ets^  llo 
was  rtt^.Ttd  It  tilt  ex;&etft  fa^rvA  v^ta  ^/^^t  e^/f duality  m4 
kiadnesi*  r^  iijt  M  ^A  J%lr^  ITT^S,  hu  tbe  lOtb,  bis  tt^me  vm 
added  lo  i&e  ILk  'A  ^sk^iAxzta^  i'^  *^XMmhx\)/,'U  by  a  tt^^A^mX 
board  tfXja&atCz^z^  'A  l/rt.  Ilv^v*  a^yi  Tayl^/f^  7 wr  fcxtmitm 
tioas  of  Ula  z^'jtri  t»wu  f.  iusT^r  W»  faitivf vl  */yl  t>^*if^  ;  far 
of  tbe  Kx:«a  ^^tr^'Litrj:^  «r»E.tu:b^<.  ^/%lj  Urtt  ^^h  a^intw4  as 
qoaiiSsvi  f  ;r  -it:/,  Ifr,  Tu«n^w.  v/w«nr*r.  fnna4»i  taaf  vv^ji  iUii 
ordeal  w>i  *r>fti.^.  T^jrrr*A  J/va  tA-^  l^/v».A^A*i  ^y^'Xr^wi  tfat: 
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and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1775.  At  that  time  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  was  Director- 
General  of  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  John  Warren  the  senior  at- 
tending surgeon.  The  institution  occupied  several  private 
houses  in  Cambridge,  and  was  filled  with  the  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  battle  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  so  many  sick  with  various 
diseases  as  to  afford  constant  employment  for  the  medical  offi- 
cers. In  February,  1776,  Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  appointed  by  Congress  Director-General  of  Hospitals  in 
tho  place  of  Dr.  Church ;  and  Dr.  Thacher,  after  undergoing 
snother  examination  by  him,  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  to 
Dr.  David  Townsend,  in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed  on 
Prospect  Hill. 

This  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Asa  Whitcomb, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  laborious  duty  of  fortifying 
the  heights  of  Dorchester,  where  they  were  almost  daily  an- 
ticipating an  attack  from  the  whole  British  force  stationed  in 
Boston. 

After  the  British  had  evacuated  the  city,  and  the  American 
army  had  taken  possession,  the  small-pox  was  found  so  preva- 
lent that  inoculation  was  very  generally  resorted  to.  The  regi- 
ment to  which  Dr.  Thacher  was  attached,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  men,  were  all  subjected  to  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
and  he  tells  us  in  his  Journal  that  all  recovered  except  one 
negro. 

When  the  soldiers  were  again  fit  for  duty,  this  regiment, 
together  with  that  of  Colonel  Sargent,  was  ordered  to  march 
to  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1776.  In  April  following,  Colonel 
Whitcomb's  regiment,  having  served  out  the  period  of  time  for 
which  they  were  enlisted,  returned  home ;  but  Dr.  Thacher  im- 
mediately received  the  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  the 
General  Hospital,  and  remained  on  duty  at  Ticonderoga  until 
that  post  was  abandoned  by  our  army.  He  accompanied  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  Fort  Edward,  and  subsequently  to  Albany. 
While  on  duty  in  that  city,  the  final  conflict  took  place  between 
the  northern  division  of  the  American  army  under  General 
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Gates,  and  that  of  the  British  army  under  General  Burgoyne. 
The  two  hardfought  battles,  which  preceded  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  took  place  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  General 
Hospital,  and  many  of  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  were 
immediately  transferred  thither.  Six  days  after  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne,  Dr.  Thacher  made  the  following  entry  in 
his  military  journal,  which  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  faithful  and  humane  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  them. 

"  This  hospital  is  now  crowded  with  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  fields  of  battle;  those  belonging  to  the  British  and  Hes- 
sian troops  are  accommodated  in  the  same  hospital  with  our 
own  men,  and  receive  equal  care  and  attention.  The  foreign- 
ers are  under  the  care  and  management  of  their  own  surgeons. 
I  have  been  present  at  some  of  their  capital  operations,  and 
remarked  that  the  English  surgeons  perform  with  skill  and 
dexterity,  but  the  Germans,  with  few  exceptions,  do  no  credit 
to  their  profession ;  some  of  them  are  the  most  clumsy  and  un- 
couth operators  I  ever  witnessed,  and  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
all  sympathy  and  tenderness  towards  the  suffering  patient.  Not 
less  than  one  thousand  wounded  and  sick  are  now  in  the  city ; 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  several  private  houses  are  occupied  as 
hospitals.  We  have  about  thirty  surgeons  and  mates;  and  all 
are  constantly  employed.  I  am  obliged  to  devote  the  whole  of 
my  time,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  to  the  care  of  our  patients.  Here  is  a  fine  field 
for  professional  improvement.  Amputating  limbs,  trepanning 
fractured  skulls,  and  dressing  the  most  formidable  wounds,  haye 
familiarized  my  mind  to  scenes  of  woe.  A  military  hospital  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  afford  examples  for  profitable  contem- 
plation, and  to  interest  our  sympathy  and  commiseration.  If 
I  turn  from  beholding  mutilated  bodies,  mangled  limbs,  and 
bleeding,  incurable  wounds,  a  spectacle  no  less  revolting  is 
presented,  of  miserable  objects,  languishing  under  afliicting 
diseases  of  every  description;  here  are  those  in  a  state  of 
mournful  despair,  exhibiting  the  awful  harbingers  of  approach- 
ing dissolution;  there  are  those  with  emaciated  bodies  and 
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ghastly  visage,  who  begin  to  triumph  over  grim  disease,  and 
just  lift  their  feeble  heads  from  the  pillow  of  sorrow.  No 
parent,  wife,  or  sister,  to  wipe  the  tear  of  anguish  from  their 
eyes,  or  to  soothe  the  pillow  of  death,  they  look  up  to  the  phy- 
sician as  their  only  earthly  friend  and  comforter,  and  trust  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  to  perform  the  last  mournful  duties.  Fre- 
quently have  I  remarked  their  confidence  in  my  friendship,  as 
though  I  was  endeared  to  them  by  brotherly  ties.  Viewing 
these  unfortunate  men  as  the  faithful  defenders  of  the  liberties 
of  our  country,  far  separated  from  their  dearest  friends,  who 
would  be  so  lost  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  patriotism,  and  be- 
nevolence, as  not  to  minister  to  their  comfort,  and  pour  into 
their  wounds  the  healing  balm  of  consolation  ?  It  is  my  lot  to 
have  twenty  wounded  men  committed  to  my  care,  by  Dr.  Potts, 
our  surgeon-general ;  one  of  whom,  a  young  man,  received  a 
musket-ball  through  his  cheeks,  cutting  its  way  through  the 
teeth  on  each  side,  and  the  substance  of  the  tongue ;  his  suffer- 
ings have  been  great,  but  he  now  begins  to  articulate  tolerably 
well.  Another  had  the  whole  side  of  his  face  torn  off  by  a  cannon 
ball,  laying  his  mouth  and  throat  open  to  view.  A  brave  sol- 
dier received  a  musket-ball  in  his  forehead  ;  observing  that  it 
did  not  penetrate  deep,  it  was  imagined  that  the  ball  rebounded 
and  fell  out ;  but  after  several  days,  on  examination,  I  detected 
the  ball  lying  fiat  on  the  bone,  and  spread  under  the  skin, 
which  I  removed.  No  one  can  doubt  but  he  received  his  wound 
while  facing  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  brave  fellow 
that  his  skull  proved  too  thick  for  the  ball  to  penetrate.  But 
in  another  instance,  a  soldier's  wound  was  not  so  honorable ; 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  bottom  of  his  foot,  which  could  not 
have  happened  unless  when  in  the  act  of  running  from  the 
enemy.  This  poor  fellow  is  held  in  derision  by  his  comrades, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  their  wit  for  having  the  mark  of  a 
coward." 

On  the  20th  of  December  following,  wo  find,  in  his  journal, 
the  following  note : 

^^The  wounded  soldiers  committed  to  my  care  in  October 
list  hftve  all  recovered;  and  as  a  compliment  for  my  assiduity 
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and  attention  to  my  patients,  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Potts, 
our  surgeon-general,  a  generous  and  handsome  present." 

Two  years  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  young  Thacher 
left  his  home  and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  patriot 
army ;  and  the  duties  of  the  hospital  being  greatly  diminished, 
he  asked,  and  readily  obtained,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence, 
for  forty  days.  Though  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  made  the 
journey  from  Albany  to  Boston  and  Barnstable  on  horseback ; 
visited  his  friends,  and  returned  to  the  hospital  ready  for  duty 
two  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  furlough.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing season,  the  hospital  was  removed  to  the  Highlands,  fur- 
ther down  the  Hudson,  and  Dr.  Thacher  continued  on  duty  in 
it  until  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  when,  at  his 
own  solicitation,  he  was  transferred  from  hospital  service  to  that 
of  field  surgeon,  and  attached  to  a  regiment  chiefly  from  the 
South,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gibson.  At  another 
period  he  was  selected  as  the  surgeon  to  a  picked  corps  of  light 
infantry,  chosen  from  the  several  New  England  regiments,  and 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Alexander  Scammel. 
This  corps  "  consisted  of  the  most  active  and  soldierly  young 
men  and  officers,"  and  was  designed  to  march  in  advance  of  the 
main  army,  constantly  prepared  for  the  most  active  and  haz- 
ardous duty.  His  selection  as  surgeon  to  this  corps  was  a  high 
compliment,  but  not  higher  than  his  skill  and  faithful  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  had  entitled  him  to.  From  this  time 
Dr.  Thacher  accompanied  nearly  all  the  more  important  move- 
ments of  the  Continental  army  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Whether 
in  the  camp  or  in  the  field — whether  under  a  single  tent  amidst 
the  snows  of  a  Northern  winter,  or  on  the  rapid  march  under  the 
burning  rays  of  a  summer  sun — he  shared  fully  in  all  the  priva- 
tions, the  toils,  and  the  glories,  that  were  endured  and  achieved 
by  the  defenders  of  our  country  during  that  eventful  period  of 
its  history.  Even  in  the  last  important  conflict,  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  he  accompanied  the  corps  sent  forward  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  to  open  the  last  entrenchment  necessary  to 
complete  that  siege. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  Colonies  for  independence  having 
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been  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  the  war  actually  closed, 
we  find,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1782,  the  following  entry  in 
his  journal : 

^^It  is  with  inexpressible  reluctance  that  I  contemplate  a 
separation  from  the  numerous  friends  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
associated  in  the  most  harmonious  and  pleasing  intercourse. 
Engaged  in  the  same  glorious  and  honorable  cause,  encounter- 
ing together  the  same  perils,  suflfering  unparalleled  hardships 
and  privations,  and  participating  in  the  most  interesting  scenes 
and  events,  our  mutual  and  cherished  attachments  are  no  less 
ardent  than  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection.  Friendships  formed 
under  such  circumstances,  and  cemented  by  purity  of  senti- 
ment, must  prove  as  lasting  as  our  days  on  earth ;  and  we 
shall  ever  cherish  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
panions of  our  military  career. 

"It  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days,  that  I  have  shared  in  the  toils  and  perils 
of  war,  during  seven  and  a  half  years,  in  defence  of  my  coun- 
try and  its  freedom;  and  that  the  mighty  struggle  terminates 
in  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  our  national  independence. 
This  momentous  event  should  be  considered  as  a  rich  blessing 
which  Providence  bestows  on  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
and  many  future  generations.  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  ex- 
press my  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  All-wise  Author  and  Pre- 
server of  men,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me  innu- 
merable blessings,  and  preserved  my  life  and  health  during  a 
long  period  while  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  immi- 
nent perils." 

Again,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1783,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"This  day  I  close  my  military  career,  and  quit  forever  the 
toils  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  storms  of  war. 

"To  my  military  companions  I  bid  a  final  adieu,  and  hope 
to  enjoy  in  future  the  blessings  which  attend  a  virtuous  course 

of  domestic  life While  I  congratulate  my  country 

on  the  momentous  event  by  which  we  are  about  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,  most  cordially  do  I  proffer 
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my  sympathy  for  the  many  lives  of  inestimable  value  which 
have  been  sacrificed  during  this  ever-memorable  contest." 

He  retired  with  the  most  full  and  honorable  testimonials  to 
his  punctuality,  professional  skill,  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty,  in  all  the  stations  he  had  been  called  to  fill.  During  his 
long  connection  with  the  army,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
society  of  its  highest  and  most  gifted  officers,  including  General 
Washington  himself.  Nor  was  his  attention  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  professional  duties,  for  he  found  time  to  keep  a  record  or  jour- 
nal of  all  the  important  events  that  transpired  during  the  war. 
This  journal  was  published  by  Dr.  Thacher,  with  an  appendix, 
containing  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  American  army,  in  1824.  It  was  dedicated  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, John  Brooks,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1826,  and  it  was  republished, 
with  appropriate  illustrations,  by  Silas  Andrus  &  Son,  of 
Hartford,  in  1854.  It  is  a  full-sized  octavo  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  inte- 
resting historical  works  that  we  possess. 

On  leaving  the  army.  Dr.  Thacher  settled  in  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  entered  upon  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Having  already  the  active  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude of  the  community,  he  soon  became  engaged  in  an  extensive 
and  laborious  business.  The  practical  duties  of  his  profession, 
however,  were  not  allowed  to  engross  his  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  his  mind, 
released  from  the  long-accustomed  excitements  and  anxieties  of 
his  military  career,  seemed  to  turn  with  great  energy  and  plea- 
sure to  the  cultivation  of  science.  In  1802,  he  communicated  a 
paper,  entitled  "Observations  on  the  Art  of  making  Salt  from 
Sea-water,  ic,"  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  paper  was  well  received,  and 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  that  year.  He 
soon  after  furnished  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
a  paper  "  On  the  Natural  Production  of  Iron  Ore,  with  a  De- 
scription of  Smelting  Furnaces,  &c.,  accompanied  by  several 
specimens  of  Iron  Ore."      This  was  published  in  the  ninth 
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Tolmne  of  their  Transaetions.  In  1810,  he  had  completed,  and 
caused  to  be  published,  hia  ^  New  American  Dispensatory," 
which  soon  became  a  standard  work  in  the  profession,  and 
passed  through  four  editions  during  the  succeeding  eleren 
years.  In  the  same  year,  he  receiyed  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Harvard  University. 

He  next  wrote  a  work  entitled  '*  Modem  Practice  of  Physic," 
which  was  published  in  1817 ;  and  a  second  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  1821.  In  the  latter  year,  he  also  published  a 
^Monograph  on  Hydrophobia,"  exhibiting  much  research,  and 
containing  many  valuable  facts.  In  1822,  he  had  ready  for 
the  press  the  **  American  Orchardist,"  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  called  for  in  1825. 

In  1828,  his  work  on  *^  American  Medical  Biography"  was 
published,  in  two  volumes.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in 
this  country  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can physicians,  by  collected  biographical  memoirs. 

These  volumes  were  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable ; 
and  a  few  years  preceding  the  death  of  the  author,  he  was 
solicited  by  many  to  prepare  a  new  edition  with  additions,  but 
the  infirmities  of  great  age  prevented  him,  and  the  work  has 
been  suffered  to  pass  entirely  out  of  print.  In  1829,  he  furnished 
his  publishers  with  a  *^  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management 
of  Bees;"  and  two  years  after,  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
volume  on  *^  Demonology,  Ghosts,  Apparitions,  and  Popular 
Superstitions."  The  last  work  written  by  Dr.  Thacher,  worthy 
of  special  mention,  was  the  '^History  of  Plymouth,"  published 
in  1832.  This  was  an  interesting  volume,  and  was  received  by 
the  public  with  sufficient  favor  to  call  for  a  second  edition  in 
1885.  From  the  foregoing  list  of  works,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Dr.  Thacher  was  not  only  a  voluminous  writer,  but  also  that 
his  studies  embraced  a  wide  range  both  in  science  and  litera- 
ture. 

He  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  papers  to 
the  medical  and  other  periodicals.  He  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  antiquarian  researches,  in  which  he  felt  an  enthu- 
interest.     He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pilgrim 
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Society  of  Plymouth,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety. All  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thacher  bear  the  impress  of  a 
mind  disciplined  by  careful  study,  sharpened  by  long-continued 
habits  of  observation,  and  well  stored  with  facts.  Hence  they 
were  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  public,  and  generally  read 
with  profit. 

Throughout  his  whole  life  he  maintained  a  private  character 
above  reproach.  During  his  protracted  connection  with  the 
army,  his  military  journal  affords  abundant  proof  of  his  sterling 
integrity,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and  his  constant  readiness 
to  applaud  virtue  and  condemn  vice.  In  mentioning  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  we  do  not  mean  that  false  idea  of  honor  which 
has  led  so  many  foolishly  to  hazard  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  code  duetto.  This  practice,  which  caused  the  loss  of 
several  valuable  lives  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  alluded 
to,  only  to  be  condemned,  in  all  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thacher. 

As  a  physician,  he  ever  exhibited  that  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness which  so  quickly  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
sick.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  public-spirited,  a  patriotic  lover  as 
well  as  defender  of  his  country,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  small  in  stature  and  physical  development,  light 
and  agile  in  his  movements,  fond  of  social  intercourse,  yet 
regular  and  studious  in  his  habits.  During  a  few  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  interfered  much  with  his  exercise  and  social  enjoyments; 
but  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  He  came 
to  his  death,  serenely  and  peacefully,  in  May,  1844,  in  the  9l8t 
year  of  his  age.  As  a  patriot  of  tried  integrity,  as  a  learned 
and  honorable  physician,  as  an  eminent  contributor  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  literature,  and  as  an  active  defender 
of  his  country  in  the  darkest  days  of  her  history,  Dr.  James 
Thacher,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  is  worthy  of  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  present  and  all  future  generations. 

N.  S.  Davis. 
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GEORGE   McCLELLAN. 

1796—1847. 

Georqb  McClsllan  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Windham 
County,  Connecticut,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1796.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Scottish  family,  who  had  emigrated  to 
this  country  at  an  early  period,  from  Kirkcudbright,  Galloway, 
Scotland,  where  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  wars, 
both  civil  and  foreign,  of  their  native  land,  from  the  days  of 
William  Wallace  down. 

His  family  had  mostly  remained  for  several  generations  in 
the  town  where  he  was  born,  and  many  of  its  members  had 
been  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  with  considerable 
distinction. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  from  the  Academy  of  his 
native  town ;  one  of  those  New  England  schools  which,  although 
at  that  time  embracing  but  a  limited  scope  in  their  studies. 
were  thorough  in  their  teaching,  and  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  career  of  many  of  our  ripest  scholars  and  most  distin- 
guished men.  Here  he  derived  a  thorough  training  in  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1812,  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
dass  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  at  that  time  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight.  His  collegiate  life  was  marked  by 
ringnlar  quickness  of  perception,  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of 

nowledge,  and  an  enthusiastic  but  immethodical  devotion  to  his 

dies.. 

His  talent  particularly  displayed  itself  in  mathematics  and 
the  languages;  in  the  former  ho  showed  proficiency,  while  in 
the  latter  his  attainments  were  far  above  mediocrity.     He  also 
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manifested  a  fondness  for  the  natural  sciences,  and  his  zeal  and 
success  in  their  cultivation  are  favorably  recorded  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

Whilst  at  college,  becoming  much  attached  to  the  celebrated 
and  now  venerable  Professor  Silliman,  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  him  which  lasted  through  life.  Through 
his  influence  he  was  attracted  to  the  above  mentioned  studies^ 
more  especially  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  which  he  ool* 
tivated  by  reading  with  extreme  fondness,  even  during  the 
busiest  portions  of  his  after  professional  career.  In  1815,  he 
obtained  his  academical  degree,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
knowledge  in  certain  branches,  and  for  the  remarkable  vigor 
and  quickness  of  intellect  which  he  had  evinced. 

He  immediately  afterwards  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Pomfret,  near 
Woodstock,  who  subsequently  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  at  New  Haven.  In  1817  he  came  to  Phila* 
delphia  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  that  time  the  only  medical  school  in  this  city,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  in  this  country. 

Here  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Dorsey,  Professor  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Anatomy  in  the  University,  as  a  private  pupil, 
and  remained  with  him  until  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in 
1818.  ^^  Here  again,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  distinguished 
friend,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton,  ^^  his  restless  activity  and  sleep- 
less vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  were  remarked  and 
admired  by  all ;  exciting  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-students,  and 
drawing  from  older  heads  the  presage  of  future  distinction." 

In  1818,  a  year  before  his  graduation,  he  was  elected  Resi- 
dent Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse, 
and  whilst  there  showed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  and 
application  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Perhaps 
few  men  ever  laid  a  better  or  more  thorough  foundation  for  a 
future  successful  career  than  did  Dr.  McGlellan  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  pupilage ;  working  day  and  night  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  taking  notes  of  all  the  lectures,  reading  with  avidity 
and  with  patience  all  important  books  within  his  reach,  he 
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stored  up  knowledge  which,  in  the  rapid  aceessxoa  of  prirmte 
pfnedoe  that  soon  attended  him — besdes  the  habit  of  stadj  and 
close  application, — was  of  the  ntmost  importance,  and  aided, 
periiaps  as  much  as  his  superior  intellect,  to  hnrrr  him  at  an 
early  age  into  the  snccessfol  business  of  his  profession. 

That  there  is  '^no  rojal  road  to  knowledge/'  was  clearlj  ex- 
emplified in  his  early  preparation.  The  oopions  note-books 
collated  whilst  in  his  collegiate  course  at  Yale,  and  in  the  lec- 
tore-rooms  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  rears  of  his 
prirate  practice,  and  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  erince  the  painstaking  and  patient  labor  of  many  years, 
which  few,  who  were  only  acquainted  with  his  busy,  active 
habits,  and  mercnrial  disposition  in  later  life,  oonld  appreciate. 

^  Here,"  quoting  from  the  excellent  memoir  written  by  Dr. 
W«  Darrach,  who  was  a  fellow-resident  at  the  Hospital  with  him, 
^^OTcr  adrancing  in  medical  knowledge  and  erer  communicating, 
he  became  our  daily  mental  stimulus.  His  unriTalled  unison  of 
eye  and  hand,  has  been  mentioned ;  with  equal  truth,  I  notice 
also  his  equally  remarkable  unison  of  a  rapid  mind  and  tongue. 
Neither  at  his  meals,  nor  in  his  bed,  can  I  recall  to  mind 
McClellan.  My  associations  of  him  relate  to  his  rapid  walk- 
ings ;  rapid  and  constant  talkings ;  his  perpetual  prescribiDgs, 
manipulatings,  experimentings ;  his  autopsies  and  operations 
rapid ;  rapidly  at  it,  and  always  at  it !  Book  after  book  on 
medicine  he  constantly  and  rapidly  read,  and  clearly  and  plea- 
santly detailed,  making  us  listen  to  him.  He  proroked  us  to 
physiological  experiments.  Each  corpse  in  the  dead-house  was 
marked  by  his  autopsy  and  surgical  operations.  Thus  he  some- 
times made  trouble,  easily  quieted  though,  for  the  people  even 
then  seemed  intuitiyely  to  know  that  McClellan  was  appointed 
to  be  their  head  doctor,  in  spite  of  all  the  great  doctors ;  and 
ther  let  McClellan  do  anything.  In  surgical  matters  he  was 
aettve,  testing  and  trying  whatever  he  had  read  or  heard 
to  one  oocamon,  I  well  remember,  that  while  reading, 
■ped  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed,  ^Mott,  of  New 
it  it  said,  has  taken  up  the  innominata  for  aneurism, 
i  Miere  iU'      Having  immediately  afterward  left  us  a 
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while  and  then  returned^  he  exultinglj  exclaimed,  ^  I've  done 
it !'  He  had  gone  to  the  dead-house,  and  there  imitated  Mott's 
operation  on  the  subject.  Such  in  1818-19,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  was  the  deportment  of  McClellan,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse." 

In  the  year  1820,  he  married  into  an  influential  family  of 
Philadelphia,  and  had  already  become  established  as  a  practi- 
tioner. During  the  very  first  year  of  his  practice,  he  performed 
many  of  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery,  such  as  litho- 
tomy, extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  and  extirpation  of  the 
lower  jaw.  He  opened  a  dissecting-room,  and  gave  private  courses 
of  lectures,  both  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  "  displaying  that 
same  vivacity  of  manner  which  characterized  him  through  life, 
and  he  became  an  attraction  to  medical  students.  His  atten- 
tive class,  consequently,  became  very  soon  so  numerous  as  to 
require  for  their  accommodation  a  larger  room."* 

His  more  public  career,  as  a  lecturer,  began  in  1826,  when 
he  founded  the  Jefierson  Medical  College,  of  his  connection 
with  which,  and  with  the  difierent  medical  schools  in  this  city, 
I  shall  quote  from  his  biography,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  G. 
Morton,  his  colleague  for  many  years,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  his  most  valued  and  intimate  friend.  As  an  actor  in 
most  of  the  events  described,  and  as  a  daily  adviser  of  Dr. 
McClellan,  his  authority  is  of  more  weight  than  any  other  that 
could  be  advanced. 

"  After  having  given  a  private  course  of  anatomical  lectures, 
Dr.  McClellan  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  founding  a  new  medi- 
cal school.  With  him,  thought  and  action  were  simultaneous ; 
a  memorial  was  addressed  by  himself  and  others  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  in  the  winter 
of  1825,  for  the  JeflFerson  Medical  College. 

^'  I  venture  to  assert,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  circumstances,  that  no  professional  innovation  was  ever 
more  unfavorably  received  by  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
than  this.     It  had  a  direct  tendency  to  isolate  its  author,  and 

*  Dr.  Darrach^s  Memoir. 
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certainly  infioenced  his  destiny  thronghont  life.  It  was  assumed 
and  asserted,  that  there  was  not  patronage  for  the  support  of  two 
schools,  and  that  the  new  one  conld  onlj  succeed  at  the  expense 
of  its  elder  rival.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  scheme  was 
r^arded  as  a  professional  heresj,  it  need  not  be  added  that  its 
partisans  met  with  no  faror. 

^  Dr.  McClellan  reasoned  diflferently :  he  maintained  that  stu- 
dents wonld  flock  to  this  cit j  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
increased  facilities  for  education;  and  that  each  institution 
might  be  amfdj  supported  without  anj  conflict  of  interest. 
What  has  been  the  re^t  ?  In  place  of  five  hundred  students, 
which  was  the  maximum  number  before  this  competition  was 
organixed,  Philadel|Jiia  now  enrols,  annual! j.  a  thousand ;  em- 
bracing a  portion  of  the  genius  and  talent  of  erenr  State  of 
the  Union. 

**  It  is  important,  howerer,  to  obeerre  that,  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral disapproval  of  the  plan  of  a  new  college^  Dr.  McClellan 
Met  with  great  difficult j  in  cwrganixing  a  medical  facoltx ;  and 
his  colleagues  were  unavoidablT  chosen  from  among  men  greatlj 
inferior  in  talent  to  himself.  Incongruous  elements  were  thus 
associated  t^^tho* ;  di^^ensiocs  arose^  and  disunion  fc^Dowed. 
Tet«  notwithstanding  all  these  adref^^e  circumsxasces.  Dr. 
McClellan  had  the  satisfaction,  in  the  year  1SS&  to  welcome 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  puftils  into  the  scb^c^  he 
had  founded. 

^  Ih,  McCkSan's  lectureship  was  Sargery :  and  he  ccniinned 
hk  i&srrDciki^  in  this  branch,  until  the  year  ISSS^  whesi.  for 
ressoQks  xsiknown  ts  ibe  writer  of  these  pages,  the  prc»fesaw- 
skopB  c^  Je^iosoB  C<!»13ege  were  all  racated.  by  a  dedsc:<in  ci  the 
Soird  c€  Trss2e«s,  and  a  new  ciganiiaiion  took  foare,  rrc'^m 


i  ocacpQ«ii  of  me^  <i  i&dnguished  anainmertsv     Tt>e  3i^ii- 
c^  fdbic  aofvescied  in  the  c±ange:   Jeifersaca  C:Gc^  w^is 
[  iaito  &vwr,  a»d  collegiate  c>oacpei3t3;^n  was  ier:42in5i:ed. 
warn  im  tke  aiigr  tiiax  times  change,  ani  we  eiai:^  with 

f  Sped  to  e^peries»£e  the  pcv^vericsl  jiis- 
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fortune  of  most  pioneers  and  discoverers,  who  sow  the  seed  of 
which  others  reap  the  harvest. 

"  Mortified,  but  not  discomfited,  by  this  adverse  issue  of  his 
cherished  plans,  Dr.  McClellan  immediately  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  a  third  medical  school ;  and  with  characteristic  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  and  determination  of  purpose,  he  went  in  person, 
accompanied  by  a  single  professional  friend,  to  solicit  a  charter 
from  the  State  legislature.  Corporate  privileges  were,  in  con- 
sequence, granted  to  an  institution,  entitled  '  The  MedicaU 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,'  at  Gettysburg,  and 
McClellan,  with  five  associates,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one, 
commenced  the  initiatory  course  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  in 
November,  1839. 

"  This  institution  had  an  auspicious  beginning,  in  a  class  of 
nearly  one  hundred  pupils,  between  which  number  as  a  maxi- 
mum, and  eighty  as  a  minimum,  it  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  faculty,  for  four  consecutive  years.  Notwith- 
standing this  seeming  prosperity,  it  is  due  to  Dr.  McCIellan's 
memory  to  state,  that  some  injudicious  pecuniary  arrangements, 
entered  into  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  which  he  had  no  part, 
tended  to  embarrass  the  institution,  through  the  entire  period  to 
which  wo  have  alluded. 

"The  sinister  effect  of  these  arrangements  was  soon  felt  by 
all  concerned ;  and  nothing  but  a  mutual  sense  of  honor  sus- 
tained the  faculty,  in  combined  execution,  during  four  annual 
courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  terminated  in  the  spring 
of  1843. 

"Soon  after  this  date  the  entire  faculty  resigned  their  pro- 
fessorships into  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The  motive  that 
influenced  a  part  of  these  gentlemen  in  taking  this  step  may 
be  inferred  from  the  preceding  statement;  other  members  were 
influenced,  at  least  in  degree,  by  other  considerations,  to  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  advert.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  Dr.  McClellan  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty 
who  reluctantly  abandoned  this  his  last  and  cherished  enter- 
prise. His  zeal  and  enthusiasm  could  see  nothing  but  success 
in  the  future;  and  he  never  abandoned  the  conviction  that  fur- 
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ther  peraeTerance  would  hmre  been  crowned  with  commensmte 
reward." 

Though,  as  aboTe  remarked  by  Dr.  Morton,  '*  he  lired  to  ex- 
perience the  proTerlMal  misfortune  of  most  pioneers  and  dis- 
eorerers,  who  sow  the  seed  of  which  others  reap  the  reward,'* 
it  is  still  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  early  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  exertions,  and  still  sunrire,  to  see  the  success  of 
the  institutions  he  founded,  amidst  the  difficulties  and  conflicts 
'  of  the  complications  of  the  times.  The  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege now  enjoys  the  first  rank  among  the  medical  schools  of 
Uus  or  any  other  country,  a  rory  distinguished  priTate  pupD 
of  the  founder  occupies  his  farorite  chair  of  Surg^y,  and  the 
last  institution  which  he  established,  the  Pennsylrania  Medical 
College,  still  flourishes,  and  promises  a  successful  career  of 
usefulness  and  profit  to  the  profession. 

In  fact,  for  Dr.  McClellan  may  be  cliumed  the  sole  author- 
ship of  the  extended  system  of  medical  education  as  it  now 
exists  in  thb  cotmtry.  The  clinical  instruction  of  the  colleges 
was  originated  by  him,  and  the  many  schools  in  the  different 
sections  of  our  Union  derive  their  origin  firom  the  impetus 
gi?en  by  him. 

Whilst  here  summing  up  his  career  as  a  public  teacher,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  his  peculiar  style  of  lecturing. 
It  was  purely  extemporaneous,  not  what  is  usually  called  so, 
reciting  matter  previously  committed  to  memory;  he  thought 
aloud;  his  mind,  well  stored  with  the  subject  and  trained  by 
early  classical  education  and  logical  deduction,  expressed  itself 
in  a  natural  manner  and  diction,  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
Utterly  unconscious  of  those  around  him,  giving  himself  up  to 
the  subject  before  him,  his  lectures  achieved  a  popularity  and 
produced  an  effect  seldom  equalled.  *  *'  He  was  remarkable  for 
exuberance  of  thought;  and  this  attribute  was  responded  to  by 
corresponding  volubility  of  speech.  In  lecturing,  or  in  con- 
versation, he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
amazing  fluency,  his  ideas  manifestly  accumulated  more  rapidly 

*  Dr.  Morton's  Biographical  Notice. 
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than  his  tongue  could  give  them  utterance."  During  the  latter 
part  of  Dr.  McClellan's  life,  he  obtained  one  of  the  largest 
practices  known  in  the  country ;  his  name  had  extended  to  the 
Old  World,  and  on  this  continent  he  attracted  patients  from 
all  parts  of  our  Union,  and  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Few  men  in  private  practice  have  operated  so  frequently. 
His  list  included  almost  every  capital  operation  known  to  sub- 
geons,  together  with  others  that  were  original  with  himself;  and 
these  multiplied  efforts  of  his  genius  were  rewarded  with  a  full 
share  of  success. 

In  ophthalmic  surgery  he  was  particularly  eminent.  The 
number  of  his  operations  for  cataract  and  other  diseases  of  the 
(eye  was  remarkable,  and  for  extraction  of  the  lens  he  was  very 
successful,  and  among  the  first  to  introduce  it  here. 

Many  of  the  operations  in  surgery,  which  are  now  quite 
common,  were  not  employed  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  practice ;  and  he  shared  with  Mott  of  New  York,  and 
Warren  of  Boston,  tho  credit  of  establishing  many  procedures 
new  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  performed  lithotomy  nearly  fifty  times  with  great  suc- 
cess, mainly  by  the  lateral  operation,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  the  high  or  supra-pubic  method  here.  Lithotripsy  was 
also  performed  by  him  in  very  many  cases. 

As  early  as  1823,  he  amputated  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw, 
an  operation  which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  him  many 
times,  as  well  as  disarticulation  from  either  side."*" 

The  upper  maxillary  along  with  the  malar  and  a  portion 
of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  including 
the  lachrymal  gland,  was  removed  by  him  prior  to  Mr.  Lizars's 
operation,  and  subsequently  he  exsected  the  bone  in  other  cases, 
even  involving  a  greater  extent  of  structure.! 

The  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland,  so  long  a  mooted  point 
and  source  of  serious  contention  among  surgeons,  was  per- 
formed by  him  eleven  times,  ten  of  which  were  successful,  as 

*  See  Cooper  s  First  Lines  on  Surgery,  English  edition. 
t  See  McClellan's  Surgery,  pp.  364,  365. 
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vin  be  seen  bj  the  fotlowiDg  quotation  of  r  note  bj  the  e^tor 
rfhis  snrgery  :♦ 

^'It  mRT  not  be  RmisB  here  to  clidm  for  the  author  the 
credit  of  haTing  done  more  than  any  other  surgeon,  bj  the 
number  and  success  of  his  operations,  to  establish  completelj, 
as  safe  and  feasible,  the  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland. 
*  ^In  tracing  back  the  records  of  snrgerr,  we  find,  prior  to 
his  first  operation,  in  1826,  scTeral  isolated  cases,  which  prore 
that  among  the  earlier  surgeons,  eren  as  far  back  as  the  cele- 
Inated  Heister,  of  whom  Bordeu,  in  his  *  Researches*  en  the 
Glands,  page  53,  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  parotid,  ^  On  ne 
peut  s'emp^her  d^admirer  I'adresse,  et  le  courage  de  Heister, 
qu  est  dit  aroir  emport^  tonte  cette  glande,'  there  were  some 
bold  enough  to  attempt  this  really  formidable  operation,  and  to 
CQiiader  its  successful  execution  not  only  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  but  of  reason  and  security. 

^  Still,  at  that  period,  their  authenticity  was  not  only  ques- 
tioned by  the  majority  of  the  profession,  but  the  many  danger- 
ous anatomical  obstacles  inrolved,  as  well  as  the  deep  and 
almost  inaccessible  situation  of  the  gland,  rendered  its  remoTal 
at  least  so  serious  an  undertaking  that  it  was  laid  down  by 
most  authors  as  extremely  hsxardous,  and  even  characterized, 
in  the  strong  language  of  John  Bell,  as  *•  impossible  and  ab- 
sord."* 

The  ease  of  Beclaid,  only  a  year  or  two  before,  haring  ter- 
minated fatally,  did  much  at  that  time  to  prejudice  opinion 
against  the  operation.  Cases  whidi  hare  since  been  reported 
as  baring  been  performed  prcTiously,  were  not  then  made 
known;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  boldness  in  entoing 
upon  a  new  and  scarcely  exfdored  field  of  surgoy«  the  fiiss  esse 
of  Dr.  McCIellan  may  be  considered  as  almost  an  original  one. 
^  There  was  then  no  record  of  the  difficulties  and  complications 
of  this  operation ;  nothing  laid  down  to  guide  the  adTenturer 
as  to  the  dingers  likely  to  be  met  with  in  his  progress  through 
an  nairied  region  ;  and  the  rcry  first  case  undertaken  by  hiza 

♦  See  McOcCmm  s  S«i;pes7.  pp.  3^k  3&5l 
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had  been  previously  attempted  and  given  up  by  eminent  sur- 
geons abroad.  The  accumulated  experience  of  European  and 
American  surgeons  has  now,  however,  completely  demonstrated 
its  practicability,  and  wo  may  safely  place  it  among  the  stand- 
ard and  established  operations  of  surgery.*** 

The  parotid  gland  has  now  been  repeatedly  removed  by  vari- 
ous surgeons,  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  effect  the  change 
of  opinion  regarding  the  operation  as  Dr.  McClellan.  He  ex- 
tirpated eleven  entire  parotids,  in  various  conditions  of  organic 
disease,  and  only  one  of  his  patients  died  in  consequence  of  the 
operation :  that  one  sank  under  coma  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  operation,  from  the  effect  of  the  ligature  around  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery.  The  other  ten  patients  recovered,  and 
seven  of  them  were  alive  and  well  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Only  one  of  these  died  from  a  return  of  the  disease  in  the 
same  part  three  years  after  recovery  from  the  operation. 

His  operation  for  exsection  of  the  ribs  was,  at  the  time  of 
its  performance,  novel. 

In  1838  he  removed  successfully,  on  account  of  an  encepha- 
loid  cancer,  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity,  including  the 
scapula  and  clavicle,  with  success;  an  operation  which  was 
never  attempted  before  or  since,  save  once  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  a 
less  degree. 

Indeed,  his  scope  in  surgery  extended  as  far  as  that  of  any 
man  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  beyond  others  of  his  own 
time,  embracing  every  species  of  operative  procedure,  repeated 
again  and  again  with  remarkable  success. 

Nature  and  early  education  had  eminently  fitted  him  for  an 
operative  surgeon,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  led 
him  to  attempt  without  hesitation  many  things  from  which 
others  would  recoil.  Every  cut  of  the  knife  was  made  with  a 
confidence  that  could  only  result  from  positive  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  his  editorial  labors,  I  shall  again  quote  from 
Dr.  Morton : 

"  Dr.  McClellan*8  excellent  classical  education  was  blended 

*  McClellan's  Surgery,  pages  321,  322. 
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with  a  continued  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  general  science.  He  read  much,  but  wrote  little. 
He  always  took  up  his  pen  with  reluctance ;  and  it  was  only  at 
the  earnest  and  long-continued  promptings  of  his  friends  that 
he  at  length  commenced  his  ^  Principles  of  Surgery.'  The  first 
printed  sheet  was  placed  before  him  during  his  brief  illness, 
but  he  was  already  too  much  exhausted  to  notice  its  contents. 
The  work,  however,  has  been  ably  edited  by  his  son,  and  it  is 
now  before  the  world  an  abiding  memorial  of  the  skill  and 
genius  of  its  author. 

*^  Novelty  in  practice  is  not  the  test  of  excellence  or  superi- 
ority in  either  surgery  or  medicine.  The  annals  of  our  pro- 
fession are  full  of  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  Dr. 
McClellan  has  made  no  parade  of  originality ;  but  he  has  set 
forth,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  multiplied  experience  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  experience  was,  no 
doubt,  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  private  practitioner  among 
us  during  that  long  period  of  professional  toil.  Skill,  decision, 
and  promptness  were  in  him  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  they 
were  combined  with  a  judgment  that  had  become  matured  in 
the  school  of  observation  and  reflection.  In  the  ^  Principles  of 
Surgery'  we  find  no  temporising  treatment,  no  timid  practice, 
but  the  positive  knowledge  of  a  mind  that  knew  and  relied  upon 
its  own  resources." 

In  earlier  years  he  was  a  contributor  of  original  papers  to 
diflferent  medical  periodicals,  and  was  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  "American  Medical  Review  and  Journal;"  he  subsequently 
edited  an  edition  of  "  Eberle's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic," 
with  notes  and  additions. 

His  work  on  surgery  was  only  commenced  within  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life.  The  constant  interference  of  a  large 
practice  prevented  him  from  writing,  except  at  uncertain  and 
irregular  intervals.  Many  of  its  pages  were  penned  whilst 
suffering  acutely  from  disease ;  and  relief  from  pain  was  often 
sought  by  occupying  hia  mind  with  the  work.  As  if  forewarned 
by  some  indefinite  impression  that  he  might  not  be  spared  to 
carry  out  his  entire  object,  he  seemed  bent  upon  hastily  finish- 
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ing  what  was  meant  to  be  the  first  volame,  and  its  earlier  pages 
were  actually  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  printer  whilst 
he  was  preparing  the  closing  ones.  Suddenly  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  the  work  was  necessarily  incomplete. 

Beside  his  surgical  labors  and  his  literary  efforts,  as  is  usual 
in  this  country,  where  no  one  can  devote  himself  entirely  to  sur- 
gery, his  medical  practice  was  large,  and  perhaps  he  prided 
himself  as  much  upon  it  as  upon  his  operations.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  theories  of  the  times,  he  acted  from  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  the  old  Baconian  system  of  deduc- 
tion, which  he  always  advocated  in  his  lectures.  To  exemplify 
this,  I  will  quote  from  a  valedictory  address  delivered  by  him 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1886. 

"  In  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  your  profession, 
I  shall  have  time  to  say  but  a  few  words.  Recollect  what  I 
have  so  often,  and  so  constantly  urged  on  your  attention,  re- 
specting the  rules  of  inductive  science.  Be  always  governed 
by  the  observation  of  symptoms,  and  not  by  the  imaginary 
causes  of  them.  The  whole  science  of  nature  consists  in  the 
classification  of  phenomena.  We  can  do  but  very  little  in  the 
way  of  theory,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  hypothesis.  Be  con- 
tent, I  beg  of  you,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  in 
all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances.  Be  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  you  can  form  from  a  plain  and  careful  examination  of 
the  indications  which  nature  holds  up  to  your  view ;  and  reject 
all  inquiry  into  the  secret  and  undefinable  causes  of  life  and 
disease.  You  cannot  imagine  the  advantages  which  you  will 
gain  by  such  a  course  of  practice,  over  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  long-exploded  precepts  of  the  schoolmen — revived  and 
repolished,  as  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  been,  by  the  in- 
novators of  France.  While  they  are  balancing  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  vibrating  from  one  conjecture  to  another,  you 
will  be  fortified  by  the  calm  and  unchangeable  dictates  of  sound 
reason  and  philosophy.** 

The  remaining  portion  of  Dr.  McClellan's  life,  after  he  re- 
tired from  lecturing,  was  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession.    For  some  years  he  was  afflicted  with  neuralgia,  com- 
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mencmg  on  one  side  of  the  head,  which  afterwards  extended 
throoghont  all  his  limhs  and  bodj;  but  he  bore  it  with  singular 
fortitode,  and  woold  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  daDj 
dnties. 

Some  men  lire  in  months  or  weeks  what  would  be  to  others 
as  years.  Time  will  not  measure  the  actions  and  deeds  of 
men ;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  those  who  in 
unoeasing  actiritj,  wore  out  the  rital  forces,  which  in  others 
woold  have  lasted  to  a  period  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  he 
died. 

His  final  illness  was  severe ;  his  death  sudden.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  May,  1847,  he  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
two  surgical  operations.  He  came  home  soon  after  noon,  com- 
plaining of  indigestion,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  symp- 
toms analogous  to  those  of  bilious  colic.  These  increased  every 
moment  in  severity.  Medicines  at  length  afforded  some  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sufferings,  and,  for  a  short  time,  gave  prombe  of 
relief;  but  it  was  presently  observed  that,  as  his  pain  abated, 
exhaustion  and  restlessness  followed.  These  symptoms  in- 
creased towards  evening,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  the 
surprise  and  dismay  of  his  family  and  friends,  the  hand  of  death 
was  evidently  upon  Lim.  His  mind  continued  clear,  but  his 
articulation  became  hurried  and  indistinct.  At  midnight  he 
was  pulseless,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  asleep;  and  in  this  state 
of  unconscious  tranquillity,  he  died,  at  half-past  one  o'clock  the 
same  night,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

At  a  post-mortem  examination,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  bowels  was  discovered,  and  a  perforation,  a  few  inches 
below  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  sudden  death. 

Few  men  have  had  warmer  and  more  attached  friends ;  and 
were  this  intended  for  a  long  memoir,  many  most  interesting 
instances  of  his  close  intimacy  with  the  distinguished  men  of 
his  time  might  be  detailed.  He  possessed  a  sensitive  and  gene- 
rous spirit,  blended  with  a  confiding  manner,  that  strongly 
marked  his  intercourse  with  men.  His  feelings  were  quickly 
netted  and  warmly  expressed  at  the  sense  of  unkindness  or  in- 
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justice ;  but  there  was  a  magnanimity  in  his  nature  that  readily 
forgave  an  injury.  Ever  ready  to  afford  assistance,  whether  pro- 
fessionally or  otherwise,  with  generous  impulses  and  forgetful  of 
self,  he  attracted  the  most  unbounded  popularity  among  the 
poorer  classes,  as  evinced  by  their  strong  manifestation  of  re- 
spect at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  name  is  still  a  household 
word  among  them. 

J.  H,  B.  McClellax. 


JACOB  RANDOLPH. 

1796-1848. 

The  life  of  a  physician  is  essentially  a  history  of  private 
benevolence,  rather  than  of  public  renown.  It  is  internal  and 
contemplative,  and  abounds  in  charitable  acts  and  deeds  of 
Samaritan  kindness.  Devoid  of  stirring  adventure  by  field 
and  flood,  its  current,  though  strong  and  deep,  is  too  quiet  to 
awaken  fully  the  sympathy  of  the  masses.  With  the  latter  the 
story  of  a  Csesar,  a  Napoleon,  a  Tamerlane,  is  ever  more  at- 
tractive. The  medical  practitioner  lives  in  and  for  his  art  and 
its  scientific  developments,  and  his  constant  endeavor  is  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellow-man.  Neither  in  the 
forum,  nor  in  the  pulpit,  nor  yet  in  the  tinted  field,  can  he  be 
heard  and  admired  by  many.  His  scene  of  labor  is  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick  and  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Here  only  can 
he  display  his  strength,  and  assert  his  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
man's  benefactor.  The  biography  of  the  physician,  measured 
by  its  external  every-day  events,  like  that  of  the  naturalist,  the 
historian,  the  poet,  and  the  inventor,  is,  of  necessity,  short,  and 
to  most  readers  uninviting ;  estimated  by  its  internal  manifes- 
tations, by  its  intellectual  exertions,  it  is  voluminous  and  re- 
plete with  scientific  and  philanthropic  interest.  Still  more 
worthy  of  contemplation  is  it  as  a  record  of  the  just,  whose 
blessed  memory  perpetually  ascends  as  a  fragrant  odor  before 
the  Almighty.  The  faithful  rendering  of  such  a  biography 
becomes  at  once  a  precept  and  an  example,  an  argument  and 
an  exhortation,  awakening  in  the  minds  of  all  who  may  read 
and  ponder  thereupon,  the  determination  to  press  steadily  for- 
ward in  a  like  honorable  career.     Such  biographies  constitute 
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brief,  but  deeply  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  society, 
in  the  history  of  humanitarian  progress  and  amelioration.  Of 
this  character  is  the  following  narrative  of  one  who  is  every 
way  worthy,  in  his  particular  sphere,  of  being  held  up  as  a 
shining  exemplar. 

Jacob  Randolph,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1796.  He  was  the 
sixth  son  of  Edward  Fitz-Randolph,  an  ancestor  of  whom,  bear* 
ing  the  same  name,  emigrated  from  England  in  1630,  and 
settled  at  first  in  New  England,  and  afterwards,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  in  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Fitz-Randolph,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  attached  himself  as  an  officer  to  that  part  of 
Wayne's  brigade  known  as  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
and  commanded  by  Col.  Richard  Butler.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
freely  lending  all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth ;  he  commanded  the  outlying  guard  at  the  surprise 
and  fearful  massacre  of  Paoli,  and  he  suffered,  in  common  with 
many  other  patriots,  the  biting  hunger  and  cold  of  Valley 
Forge.  The  Revolution  over,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  en- 
tered into  mercantile  business,  and  was  long  known  as  a 
respected  and  influential  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  dropped  the  first 
part  of  the  family  name. 

His  son  Jacob  received  an  English  and  classical  education  at 
the  Friends'  school-house,  in  Fourth  Street.  Having  completed 
his  literary  studies  in  1814,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Woollens,  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  as  a  student  of  medicine. 
His  preceptor  dying  soon  after,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Cleaver,  at  that  time  a  busy  and  reputable 
practitioner  of  the  same  district.  Having  attended  for  the 
prescribed  time  the  medical  lectures  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  conferred  upoa 
him  in  1817.     He  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

33 
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Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  sailed  for  China,  in  the  capa- 
city of  ship-surgeon.  He  suffered  so  mnch  from  sea-sickness, 
howerer,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  vessel  at  her 
first  stopping-place  in  England.  During  his  absence  he  risited 
Scotland  and  France,  and  in  a  feir  months  returned  home,  and 
opening  an  office  in  his  native  city,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

Aboat  this  time  he  became  acqaainted  with  Dr.  Philip  Syng 
Physick  and  his  famOy,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  his 
eldest  daughter  in  1822. 

In  1830  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Almshouse  Infirm- 
ary, and  in  the  same  year  commenced  to  lecture  upon  Surgery 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  an  institution  established  for  the 
purpose  of  summer  teaching.  For  several  years  he  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  of  these  two  posts,  and  obtained,  at  this 
time,  his  first  success  in  that  branch  of  practice  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position.  In  1835,  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  country  being 
now  fully  established,  he  was  elected,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Hewson,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
This  important  and  highly  responsible  post  Dr.  Randolph  still 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1840  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  spent  two  years  there, 
a  close  observer  of  the  surgical  practice  of  the  Parisian  hospi- 
tals. During  his  absence  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Operative 
Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  But  as  the  acceptance 
of  this  appointment  would  have  compelled  his  speedy  return, 
he  declined  it  at  once.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  return  he  was 
complimented  with  a  dinner,  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  professional 
brethren.  He  now  resumed  his  practice  as  a  consulting  sur- 
geon, devoting  himself  especially  to  the  treatment  of  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

In  1847,  after  occupying  for  some  time  the  position  of  lec- 
turer upon  Clinical  Surgery  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
hB  was  elevated  to  the  professorship  of  that  branch,  a  chair 
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created  especially  for  him,  and  which,  since  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Norris,  his  successor,  has  not  been  filled. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  medical  career  Dr.  Randolph,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friends,*  evinced 
but  little  or  no  inclination  towards  that  department  of  practice  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  excel.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  after  his  marriage,  and  after  he  had  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  general  practice  among  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, that  his  views  began  to  shape  themselves  definitely 
towards  operative  surgery.  His  father-in-law.  Dr.  Physick, 
appears  to  have  urged  him  to  this  course,  in  consequence  of 
recognizing  in  him  those  qualities  of  coolness,  firmness,  and 
good  judgment,  combined  with  a  certain  manual  dexterity,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  all  surgical  skill.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  subsequently  pursued  the  details  of  surgery,  and  the  success 
which  accompanied  him  in  this  responsible  field  of  labor,  could 
not  be  better  shown  than  by  referring  to  the  fact  that,  in  1829, 
being  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  successfully  amputated, 
with  consummate  skill,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  patient  afilicted  with 
osteo-sarcoma.  The  details  of  this  case,  illustrated  with  a 
drawing  of  the  patient  as  he  appeared  before  and  after  the 
operation,  were  communicated  to  the  "American  Journal  of  Me- 
dical Sciences,**  for  November,  1829.  Thirteen  months  later — 
in  February,  1831 — Dr.  Randolph  published,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal, an  excellent  paper  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Morbus 
Coxarius.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  he  gave  indubi- 
table evidence  of  possessing  that  sound,  discriminating  judg- 
ment so  necessary  to  the  surgeon. 

At  this  time  he  was  rapidly  acquiring  an  enviable  reputation 
for  surgical  ability;  and  this  reputation  he  pushed  to  a  still 
greater  extent  by  taking  up,  in  1831,  and  introducing  into  this 
country,  the  operation  of  Lithotripsy,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Baron  Heurteloup,  was  at  that  time  engaging  so  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe.     Attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  triumphant 

*  See  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Xorris's  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Randolph,  read 
before  the  College  of  Physicians,  August  Ist,  1848. 
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success  which  had  attended  the  Baron's  efforts  in  destroying 
calculi  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  percussion.  Dr.  Randolph 
studied  the  subject  with  much  care  and  experimented  upon  it 
fullj  and  laboriously.  "He  has  firequently  told  me,"  says  one 
who  knew  him  intimately,^  ^^  that  it  was  by  industry  and  per- 
sererance  alone  that  he  had  acquired  skill  in  this  delicate  ope- 
ration, and  that  before  attempting  it  in  his  first  case,  he  had 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  all  that  had  be^i  written  upon 
it,  but  had  also  embraced  erery  opportunity  in  the  dead  house. 
of  which  his  situation  at  tbe  Almshouse  Infirmary  at  that  time 
alorded  him  many,  of  putting  a  stone  into  the  bladder,  and 
catching  and  destroying  it.  These  prerious  trials  gare  him  a 
facility  in  the  introduction,  withdrawal  and  manipulation  of  the 
lithotritic  instruments,  as  well  as  a  prudent  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  which  led  to  his  success.  All  who  witnessed  bis 
operations  upon  the  bladder,  will  admit  the  extraordinary  skill 
and  dexterity  which  he  possessed  in  handling  these  instruments 
in  that  Tiscus;  a  dexterity  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  was  not 
ssrpassed  eren  by  the  eminent  discoverer  of  the  metbod  himself. -^ 
In  speaking  of  these  <!|>erations«  it  must  be  added  tha:  he  anri- 
bmed  much  of  his  success  to  the  use  of  the  most  smple  instru- 
Beets  only,  to  not  desiring  to  operate  quickly,  or  to  do  i^y-^  much. 
at  one  sitting,  and  to  inrarially  withdrawing  the  instruments 
wbm  pain  was  complained  of.  and  patting  off  the  operadc^n  fcr 
attoifaer  day.  These  opin:c^<  he  always  expressed  when  coarers- 
ii^  en  his  results:  and  in  his  <^«raii>&Ss  no  mauer  wbo  s&i^: 
be  present^  or  bow  large  a  number  might  le  ga;b«ei  to  wii- 
DCS?  tie  procedure,  he  nerer  deviated  from  thes£.  Tie  fear  of 
lass  c-f  fiune.  or  the  desire  of  n-Morien-  as  aa  operatcr,  feai  et? 
ialoence  with  hia;  and  E2F>re  than  cece,  wbec  caexpecced 
d&Bc^tses  arose  is  sealing  tfce  sioae  :c  its  &ag^*£i5.  I  La-re 

♦  Dr.  XvCTOw    «r"c«isc.  <ti*i.  T^  1 1\ 
mi  SnioKOL  XrrsaL>fr-  ISSix 
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seen  him  close  and  withdraw  the  instrument,  and  disappoint 
the  spectators.  From  the  period  he  first  engaged  in  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotripsy,  he  devoted  himself  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  treatment  of  calculus,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  is  believed  to 
have  treated  more  cases  of  that  disease  than  any  other  surgeon 
in  our  country.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  no  less  than  three 
cases  of  this  rare  complaint  were  under  his  care.  One,  a  child 
in  the  hospital,  he  had  just  prepared  for  lithotomy,  the  other 
two  had  both  been  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  country 
by  his  reputation  as  a  lithotritist.  In  one  of  them  he  had  but 
just  commenced  the  operation,  and  in  the  other,  a  gentleman 
who  was  the  last  patient  he  ever  visited,  he  made  a  final,  very 
careful  examination,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him 
cured  of  his  distressing  afiection.*' 

In  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,**  for  November, 
1834,  Dr.  Randolph  published  an  account  of  six  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  in  which  he  had  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotripsy  with  signal  success.  Two  of  these  cases  were  ope- 
rated upon  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  two  in  the  spring,  one  in 
the  summer,  and  one  in  the  fall  of  1833.  With  characteristic 
and  commendable  caution.  Dr.  Randolph  delayed  making 
known  the  details  of  these  cases.  The  motives  which  prompted 
him  to  this  course  are  shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  with 
which  he  opens  the  account  above  alluded  to: 

"A  degree  of  surprise,**  he  writes,  "will  probably  be  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  some  who  read  this  paper,  at  my  having 
so  long  delayed  giving  an  account  of  the  following  cases;  but  I 
have  been  actuated  by  two  motives  in  withholding  their  publi- 
cation :  in  the  first  place,  I  wished  that  a  suflScient  length  of 
time  should  elapse  to  test  fairly  and  fully  the  results  of  the 
operations;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  several  cases  presented 
themselves  so  simultaneously,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  give  an 
account  of  one  until  the  whole  were  completed.  Had  I,  in  truth, 
consulted  merely  my  own  feelings,  it  is  probable  that  I  should 
not  even  at  this  period  have  consented  to  the  publication  of  this 
brief  outline  of  the  cases ;  to  this  step  I  confess  I  have  been 
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piinciinllT  indoced  bj  the  advice  of  mj  raloed  frieni,  ihe  edi- 
tor of  this  joomal,  who  urged  that  the  alleged  success  of  the 
operations  might  be  called  in  qoenioa,  onleas  an  aaihentic 
report  of  them  were  made  to  the  profession." 

Two  Tears  later,  ^^orember,  1836,  he  published  in  the  same 
joomal,  ^  an  accoont  of  seren  additional  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  in  whidi  the  operation  of  lichotripsr  was  saccessfaQj 
performed.*'  Finallj,  in  Xorember,  1837,  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic the  details  of  four  other  cases  successfullj  treatei,  making 
serenteen  in  all  in  a  period  of  five  jearsw 

Dr.  BandoljA  was  endowed  in  a  high  degree  with  all  ihe 
attributes  of  the  great  surgeon.  He  was  thoroughlj  grc  uikded 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  eurgerj,  and  no  one  excellei 
him  in  his  acquaintance  with  those  practical  minutis  which  so 
materiallj  influence  the  results  of  operative  surgery.  His  eje 
and  hand  were  exceedingly  steady,  his  sense  of  touch  highly 
educated,  and  his  judgment  abore  all  exact  and  reliable.  He 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  skill  as  an  operator,  but  also 
for  his  accuracy  in  surgical  diagnosis  and  prcgnoeis.  **  Sur- 
gery with  him,"  as  Dr.  Xorris  has  well  observed,  ^was,  what 
in  the  hands  of  the  truly  great  in  our  profession  it  ever  has 
been,  a  conserratiTe  art.  His  pride  was  to  repair  injuries  and 
core  diseases  without  a  resort  to  the  knife^^  and  the  operadre 
part  of  it  he  regarded  as  that  of  least  mosient.**  His  high 
reputation  as  a  successful  operator  was  attributable  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  care  with  which  he  selected  and  prepared  Lis  pa- 
tients, to  his  minute  and  methodical  arrangements  before  the 
operation,  to  the  wise  admixture  of  caution  and  decision,  of 
prudence  and  boldness,  which  characterixed  its  performance,  to 
the  readiness  with  which  he  met  and  obviated  any  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and  the  unceasing  attention  which  he  bestowed  -pon 
tlie  after  txcmtment.  Sympathixing  deeply  with  his  patients  in 
_  he  made  them  feel  that  he  was  their  warm 
id  M  vdl  MB  thor  skilful  surgeon.  Untried  novelties  in 
f  SMi  kuaidouB  operatioiis  he  always  avoided,  unless 
iti  Vj  thm  most  we^ty  reasons.  He  generally  em- 
( and  ai^MLratus,  and  scrupoloasiy 
\  diq»Iay  whOe  operating. 
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Possessing  such  skill  as  a  surgeon,  and  enjoying  so  many 
opportunities  to  improve  his  art,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Randolph  has  not  contributed  more  extensively  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession.  Besides  the  publication  already  mentioned, 
he  communicated  to  the  "North  American  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,**  for  1829,  the  history  of  a  case  of  femoral  aneu- 
rism in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  for  the  second  time 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  "  Medical  Examiner**  he 
published  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Scattered  through  the  pages  of  this  journal  will  be  found  many 
of  his  clinical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Hospital.  His  most 
extensive  literary  production  is  "A  Memoir  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,**  which  was  read  before 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  in  1839,  and  published  by 
order  of  that  body.  From  the  pages  of  this  able  and  well- 
written  memoir  of  the  Father  of  American  Surgery,  many  of 
the  exemplary  traits  of  character  of  Dr.  Randolph  himself  are 
clearly  reflected. 

Dr.  Randolph  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the  con- 
sulting surgeons  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary. 

He  possessed  a  cheerful  and  amiable  disposition ;  his  man- 
ners were  frank  and  prepossessing,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  adhered  to  his  resolutions  and  opinions  was  only  equalled 
by  the  slowness  and  caution  with  which  they  were  formed. 
Throughout  his  whole  career  he  exhibited  a  brilliant  example 
of  professional  honor,  conscientiousness,  and  straightforward 
dealing.  Among  those  most  noted  in  these  particulars  he  tow- 
ered up  clearly  conspicuous.  Filled  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  duties  of  a  physician,  to  his  patients  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  his  medical  brethren  on  the  other,  and  imbued  with  a  thor- 
ough contempt  f6r  all  the  arts  and  practices  which  are  so 
strongly  discountenanced  by  a  high  sense  of  professional  pro- 
priety, his  daily  walk  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  degree 
of  candor,  courtesy,  and  kind  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others.     On  some  occasions  he  would  express  his 
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Tiews  upon  the  subject  of  mescal  ethics  with  much  emphasis ; 
mnd  as  a  proof  that  in  his  daily  practice  and  professional  inter- 
course he  strictly  adhered  to  his  own  high  standard,  we  have 
not  only  the  eridence  of  the  medical  men  who  had  the  best 
ojqportunities  of  observing  his  course,  but  the  very  significant 
fact  of  his  great  popularity  in  the  profession  itself.  No  man 
probably  had  more  warm  friends  and  fewer  enemies  among 
physicians  than  he.  To  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
he  was  especially  endeared,  in  consequence  of  his  exceedingly 
kind,  encouraging,  and  liberal  treatment  of  them.  For  those 
of  his  patients  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  per- 
f<»med  many  acts  of  charity  and  considemte  kindness. 

In  early  life  Dr.  Randolph  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man,  and  at  all  times  he  exhibited  a  remarkably  commanding 
appearance.  His  face  was  oval,  regular  in  its  features,  and 
expressive  of  the  frankness,  independence,  and  energy  of  his 
diameter.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
hdght^  and  his  whole  person  displayed  the  signs  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  health  and  vigor.  His  sudden  decline  and  death, 
preceded  as  they  were  by  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  eonstitu- 
tiooal  decay,  painfully  surprised  both  his  family  and  his  nume- 
rous friends. 

About  two  weeks  before  his  demise,  he  was  seized  with  what 
ai^wared  to  be  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever.  At  first  his 
ease  presented  no  alarming  symptoms ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days«  however,  a  sudden  and  copious  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  supervened,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  his  strength  to 
sadi  an  extent,  that  it  soon  bectme  evid^it  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  With  characteristic  calmness  be  prepared  for 
death,  fully  sustained  and  cheered  in  these,  his  last  hours,  by 
die  hopes  and  promises  of  religion,  in  which,  previous  to  his 
ilhiess,  his  intetest  had  been  freshly  awakened.  Very  soon  the 
fist  beflrankage  ^ras  wiceecded  by  several  others,  and  thougb 
',  firane  f  iblcd  him  to  resist  their  weakening  effects 
li^  Iwifttt  than  could  have  be«»i  expected,  his 
;  kflft  fided  Urn  entirely,  asd  he  exfored  on  t^ 
te  »lk  ^f  FdfanaiT,  iks. 

X  Ajskmst  Mmxs. 


AMARIAH  BEIGHAM. 

1798—1849. 

Amariah  Brigiiam  was  born  at  New  Marlborough,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  December  26th,  1798.  His  father  was 
a  highly  respectable  farmer,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  several 
years,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children.  His  estimable  and 
eminently  pious  mother,  regarding  only  the  welfare  of  her  be- 
loved child,  was  induced,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
to  accept  the  offer  of  his  brother,  a  physician  of  considerable 
reputation  living  at  Schoharie,  New  York,  to  take  Amariah 
into  his  family,  and  educate  him  to  his  own  profession. 

Though  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  and  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  of  a  slender  and  delicate  frame,  and  possessing  a  constitu- 
tion by  no  means  vigorous,  he  left  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
with  all  its  endearments,  to  spend,  as  was  then  supposed,  the 
several  succeeding  years  beneath  the  roof  and  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  his  paternal  uncle.  One  short  year, 
however,  only  elapsed  before  he  too  followed  his  deceased 
brother,  and  his  youthful  charge  was  again  left  without  a  guide, 
without  means,  or  other  counsellor  than  his  wise  and  affectionate 
mother.  He  was  naturally  a  thoughtful  and  self-reliant  boy, 
made  so,  in  part,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  which 
had  served  to  awaken  and  develop  these  qualities  of  his  mind. 
This  we  may  safely  infer  also  from  the  fact  that,  not  long  after 
his  uncle's  death,  at  an  age  which  could  not  much  have  ex- 
ceeded thirteen  years,  he  made  his  way  to  Albany  alone,  and 
there,  without  a  friend  to  assist  or  advise  him,  procured  for 
himself  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  book-store,  where  he  spent  the 
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three  following  years.  Here  he  performed  the  round  of  duty 
>vhich  usually  devolves  upon  boys  occupying  a  position  of  this 
kind,  but,  it  is  said,  had  much  leisure  time,  which  he  spent  not 
slothfully  or  in  idleness,  nor  in  the  society  of  thoughtless  or 
vicious  companions,  but  in  the  constant  reading  of  books  to 
which  he  had  access.  While  his  reading  was,  doubtless,  with- 
out a  definite  plan,  and  probably  quite  miscellaneous,  he  here 
acquired  a  fondness  for  books,  and  habits  of  study,  which  ever 
after  constituted  a  noticeable  feature  of  his  character.  Indeed, 
the  numerous  observations  which  he  made  while  abroad,  relating 
to  historical  and  other  matters  with  which  he  was  manifestly 
qaite  familiar,  may,  many  of  them,  be  safely  referred  to  this,  as 
the  time  when  he  first  became  conversant  with  them.  Here, 
too,  he  also  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  men, 
as  well  as  of  books,  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  neglect ; 
and  by  having  no  one  to  look  up  to  for  counsel  or  assbtance, 
developed  still  further  that  confidence  in  himself  which  his  des- 
titute situation  required. 

On  leaving  Albany,  he  returned  again  to  New  Marlborough, 
where  his  mother  now  resided,  and  there  spent  the  four  follow- 
ing years ;  at  first  in  the  studies  usually  pursued  by  advanced 
pn^ls  in  our  school^  and  at  length  entering  the  office  of  Dr. 
£*  (X  Pect^  of  that  town,  as  a  student  of  medicine. 

Il  does  not  appear  that  his  advantages  during  any  part  of 
this  preparatory  course  at  all  exceeded  those  thai  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  medical  students^  or  that  he  obtained  a  diploma 
from  auT  medical  college*  One  of  hk  biographers  says,  **  he 
spent  a  year  in  Xew  York  attending  lectuiess."  whidu  in  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  may  fairiy  be  supposed  to  signiiy 
that  he  attended  during  a  ^ngle  session  or  term,  which  at  that 
day  was  regai\}ed  by  the  professktt  as  su&cSextt  to  qiiialify  a 
cuididjite  to  enter  upon  practice,  Subsequently,  ana  lefi^e 
commencing  the  acdvit  4nties  of  prcrfessional  life,  be  «pent 
about  a  joar  widi  dM  kl*  Ik.  n«mV»  of  Canaan^  Conne<sic&2 ; 
itti  ^  unffliliimer  now  of  Hanford.  but  wb^  them 

(  SMi^  ami  oftea  saw  bim.  we  leai^ 
Mmitf  mro  wiiibii  pecmBar  a2id 
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original,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  diligent  and  successful  student. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Albany  and  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  must 
have  been  a  little  less  than  five  years,  all  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  either  of  a  professional  or  general 
character. 

Having  acquired  a  fondness  for  books,  improved,  and,  to  some 
extent,  tested  the  powers  of  his  mind,  during  his  residence  in 
Albany,  he  was,  indeed,  in  some  respects  highly  favored  in  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  quiet  town  in  which  he  spent 
the  several  following  years.  Here  was  nothing  to  be  found 
calculated  either  to  distract  his  mind  or  to  call  ofi'his  thoughts, 
even  temporarily,  from  study ;  while  the  great  fact  constantly 
stood  forth  fully,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  painfully,  before 
him,  that  he  was  to  be  the  sole  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
He  commenced  practice  as  a  youth  somewhat  short  of  his 
majority,  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  but  two  years.  He  removed  thence  to  Greenfield, 
Franklin  County,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  lying  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  Of  his  history  while  at  Enfield  we  are  left 
to  conjecture ;  but  the  fact  that,  after  so  short  a  period  of  prac- 
tice, he  should  have  felt  himself  qualified  to  submit  his  claims 
to  notice  and  support,  to  so  searching  an  ordeal  as  that  of  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  community,  and  was  willing  to  risk  the 
results  of  active  professional  competition,  shows,  at  least,  his 
estimate  of  himself,  and  his  confidence  of  success.  His  deter- 
mined boldness  stands  out  in  still  stronger  relief  when  we  learn 
that  he  purchased,  at  the  outset,  the  entire  property  of  a  prac- 
titioner then  in  ill  health,  a  brother  of  Judge  Washburn,  con- 
sisting of  a  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings,  horse,  carriage, 
library,  &c.,  the  payment  of  which  not  only  absorbed  the 
savings  of  the  previous  years,  but  must  also  have  involved  him 
pecuniarily  to  some  extent.  Here  that  industry  and  system  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  that  patience,  and  accuracy  of 
observation,  and  soundness  of  judgment  which  characterized  his 
after  years,  were  exhibited  and  largely  developed.  Here,  also, 
shone  forth  those  genial  social  qualities  which  made  him  every- 
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where  welcome,  and  the  delight  of  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  He  practised  at  Greenfield  uninterruptedly  about 
seven  years,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  early  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  extensively  patronized,  and 
eminently  successful.  He  was  especially  fond  of  surgery,  and 
achieved  considerable  reputation  in  this  branch  of  our  art,  in- 
deed, so  much  that  he  became  widely  known,  and  was  largely 
employed  in  this  department.  That  he  was  during  all  this  time 
a  diligent  student  and  growing  man,  though  fully  employed  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  we  learn  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  he  prepared  and  delivered  a  course  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  while  here,  at  once  indicating  great  fondness 
on  his  part  for  natural  science,  and  much  careful  study  of  a 
branch  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  supposed  he  would 
most  likely  neglect.  Besides,  he  began  with  his  professional 
life  that  most  improving  of  professional  exercises,  a  detailed 
daily  history  of  every  case  he  was  called  to  treat,  a  practice 
certain  to  sharpen  the  powers  of  observation,  excite  to  study 
and  research,  improve  the  reflective  faculties,  strengthen  and 
mature  the  judgment ;  while  it  also  gives  one  imperceptibly  a 
readiness  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  a  capacity  of  expression,  which 
are  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  but  which,  when  acquired,  become 
invaluable  to  the  possessor.  He  at  times,  also,  left  temporarily 
the  field  of  his  active  labors,  ostensibly  for  relaxation,  but  in 
fact,  that  by  visits  to  the  larger  cities,  intercourse  with  their 
medical  men,  and  examinations  of  their  hospitals,  he  might  in- 
crease his  store  of  practical  knowledge. 

That  a  young  man,  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  whose  purse 
had  always  been  slender, — whose  scanty  support,  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  professional  life,  had 
been  procured,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  wholly,  by  teaching, 
during  the  winter  months,  district  schools, — ^whose  opportuni- 
ties for  mental  improvement  had  been  such  only  as  are  usually 
regarded  as  inferior,  and  even  meagre, — whose  self-denials  of 
every  sort  had  been  many  and  great, — should  so  soon,  upon 
the  remoTal  of  tiiis  burden  from  his  mind  and  spirits,  have 
in        ^Wi'OllIj  to  high  rank  in  his  profession,  but  have  boldly 
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resolved  to  do  what  very  few  then  undertook,  and  still  fewer  of 
these  from  resources  of  their  own  earning,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  professionally  and  otherwise,  by  foreign 
travel,  exhibits  to  every  one  who  reflects  upon  the  procedure,  a 
degree  of  self-reliance,  intelligence,  and  manly  courage,  not 
often  equalled.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  a  plan  which 
he  devised  while  engaged  in  active  practice,  the  contemplation 
of  which,  as  the  obstacles  to  its  fulfilment  yielded  one  by  one 
to  his  prolonged  reflections,  was  a  solace,  doubtless,  to  many  a 
dark  and  weary  ride.  He  had  already,  in  a  period  of  seven 
years,  paid  for  the  place  which  he  purchased  on  commencing 
business  at  Greenfield,  had  steadily  added  to  his  library,  lived 
suitably  to  his  position,  and,  besides,  had  accumulated  means 
sufiicient,  with  the  sale  of  his  property,  to  meet  the  expenses 
incident  to  a  voyage  to  Europe,  which  he  had  now  decided  to 
make,  and  a  year's  residence  there.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this 
purpose,  he  was  obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  doubtless,  to 
leave  the  place  in  which  he  had  spent  the  dawn  of  his  manhood| 
had  numerous  friends,  and  unquestionably  many  and  tender 
attachments.  He  left  on  this  voyage  July  16th,  1828,  then  in 
his  thirtieth  year.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
follow  him  in  his  travels,  which  embrace  a  tour  and  residencei 
more  or  less  prolonged,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  FrancCi 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  extract  liberally  from  his  volu- 
minous journal,  but  the  space  allotted  us  will  not  permit.  He 
made  a  daily  record  of  his  observations,  indeed,  of  whatever 
especially  attracted  his  notice,  which  formed  five  folio  volumes 
in  manuscript,  It  is  apparent  from  these,  and,  I  think,  will  be 
admitted  by  those  who  subsequently  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Brigham,  that  the  basis  of  that  character,  which  was  after- 
ward so  well  illustrated  in  a  public  capacity,  was  fully  estab- 
lished before  he  went  abroad.  His  systematic,  independent, 
and  often  original  observations  and  descriptions,  show  that 
those  qualities  of  mind  from  which  they  spring  were  already 
well  developed  and  in  active  exercise.  He  visited  most  of  the 
larger  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  and  describes,  often  minutely,  their 
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architectural  characteristics,  internal  arrangements,  general 
management,  &c.,  and  often  adds  a  description  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  manner  of  lecturing  of  the  distinguished  phy- 
sicians in  attendance. 

He  left  London  in  October  for  Paris,  and  passed  a  month  in 
the  latter  city,  in  visiting  the  public  and  benevolent  institutions 
and  places  of  note,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  art.  Here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  judging  from  his  manuscript  notes,  he 
seems  to  have  spent  much  time  at  the  Louvre,  and  other  places 
where  either  superior  pictures  or  statuary  were  to  be  found, 
indicating  a  much  stronger  relish  for  such  works  than  he  was 
generally  supposed  to  possess.  He  then  took  tickets  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  where  he  continued  in  daily  attendance  on 
the  lectures  for  three  months. 

He  occasionally  attended  lectures  at  other  institutions,  and 
at  the  various  hospitals,  on  all  of  which  occasions  he  made 
copious  observations  descriptive  of  buildings,  internal  arrange- 
ments, &c.,  as  in  London. 

Every  day  seems  to  have  been  fully  and  well  occupied  in 
collecting  useful  information,  as  well  as  valuable  materials  for 
thought  and  reflection  in  after  years.  His  habits  while  in 
Paris  were  eminently  social,  his  evenings,  many  of  them, — in- 
deed the  majority  of  them, — having  been  spent  in  general 
society.  His  diary,  in  its  description  of  the  forms  of  etiquette 
observed  at  the  social  and  larger  parties  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  the  comments  often  accompanying,  indicate 
how  close  an  observer  of  men  and  things  he  was  at  that  period. 

And  here  we  would  observe,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
though  his  journal  contains  only  the  hastily-written  observations 
of  each  day,  and  was  doubtless  prepared  without  a  thought  of 
its  ever  being  opened  to  the  inspection  of  any  other  than  his 
own  eye,  or  possibly  to  the  glance  of  here  and  there  a  partial 
and  trusted  friend,  it  is  characterised  in  its  entire  extent  both 
by  correctness  of  thought  and  fezpf^BsIoci.  There  is  not  to  be 
found  ia  it  anTthiog  at  Yarianco  _vrith  ^ood  taste  or  sound 
morals,  but,  o:-,    '1      i*' 
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purity  of  heart  and  correctness  of  conduct,  although  at  that 
time  he  was  not  controlled  by  any  special  religious  scruples. 

Just  before  quitting  Paris,  ho  made  a  visit  to  the  institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded  by  Abb^  de  TEpfee,  in  1760, 
of  which  he  gives  a  very  interesting  detailed  account,  evincing 
the  deep  interest  he  then  felt  in  the  educational  as  well  as  other 
benevolent  establishments  for  the  care  and  elevation  of  the 
unfortunate. 

During  his  stay  at  Genoa  ho  visited,  among  other  places,  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  of  which  he  thus  writes : 

'^  It  is  a  noble  institution,  and  has  the  look  of  being  old,  as 
it  is  embellished  with  the  statues  of  many  of  its  benefactors, 
that  look  old  and  black.  The  number  of  inmates  is  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred,  I  think.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron, 
but  without  curtains  or  posts  for  them.  The  rooms  are  spa- 
cious, tolerably  well  aired,  and  clean  for  an  old  house.  I  no- 
ticed most  of  the  incurables  were  deformed, — maimed  men, 
women,  and  children,  also  maniacs.  These  last  interested  me 
much.  I  was  surprised  to  sec  them  all — that  is,  all  the  crazy 
men — in  one  room,  and  without  any  partitions.  Most  of  them 
had  strong  chains,  fastening  them  to  their  beds ;  and  I  saw 
some  in  the  women's  apartment,  where  they  were  eating  a 
breakfast  of  lettuce  and  oil,  I  thought.  But  0  the  fury  and 
noise ! — probably  some  excited  by  my  entering.  Some  were 
hallooing,  some  laughing,  some  eating,  and  screaming  like 
fiends.  Some  beckoned  to  me  with  fury,  others  with  smiles. 
In  fact,  I  never  had  so  perfect  an  idea  of  bedlam  as  in  these 
rooms,  where  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  crazy  people.  It 
seems  very  wrong  that  all  should  be  thus  together,  as  their 
beds  joined,  and  nothing  intervened.** 

From  Genoa  he  went  to  Pisa,  and  from  thence  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome,  stopping,  however,  at  other  less  important  cities, 
and  remaining  long  enough  in  each  place  to  make  an  intelligent 
notation  of  whatever  was  of  historical  interest,  exhibited  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  practical  work- 
ing of  their  civil  and  political  institutions.  The  extent  of  his 
survey,  and  his  numerous  and  interesting  comments,  bear  ample 
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testimony  of  hia  industry  and  peculiar  habits  of  obserration, 
and  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  methodical  mind,  of  quickness 
of  perception,  of  much  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  analysis, 
and,  further,  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensire  reading. 

On  his  route  to  Italy  he  visited  the  Maddalena,  a  lunatic 
asylum  situated  between  Capua  and  Naples,  and  founded  by 
MuraL  He  thus  writes :  ^  It  is  spacious,  and  has  a  large  gar- 
den and  church  attached  to  it.  It  contains  about  fi?e  hundred 
patients,  who  are  weU  attended,  and  treated  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  indulgence.  Each  pays  about  fifteen  dollars  a  month, 
which  defrays  all  expenses.  I  noticed  one  singular  but  pleasant 
arrangement, — the  windows,  from  the  outside,  look  as  though 
they  were  filled  with  beautiful  flowers ;  but,  on  examination,  I 
found  that  the  iron  grates  had  been  made  thus,  and  painied,  in 
order  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  the  asylum  I  had  just  seen  at  Genoa  was 
great  and  striking.  Here  they  are  all  comfortable  and  cleanly, 
and  well  attended ;  there  they  were  all  confined  in  one  room, 
each  chained  to  his  bed — the  rarings  of  one  exciting  others,  so 
that,  when  I  entered,  the  shouting,  swearing,  and  attempts  to 
break  their  chains  for  a  moment  frightened  me.  I  cannot  be- 
licTe  another  such  horrid  bedlam  exists  on  earth." 

He  spent  several  weeks  in  Xaples,  during  which  time  he 
twice  risited  the  long-buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
and  also  Vesurius.  The  relics  of  Pompeii,  as  all  now  know, 
are  numerous,  and,  even  then,  had  been  collected  and  well 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  goremmenL  These  he  saw 
again  and  again,  enumerates  the  several  classes  into  which 
they  were  divided,  and  describes  many  of  them  with  considera- 
ble minuteness. 

Leaving  Italy,  he  proceeded  to  Sicily,  but  his  stay  at  Messina 
was  short,  and  nothing  occurred  which  it  is  nece^ary  to  notice. 
Here  he  took  slup  for  the  United  States,  stopping  only  at 
Gibraltar,  where  they  were  detained  many  days,  which  gave 
lini  aa  (qqporionity  to  rait  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to 
d  ken — fl»  ftrtreH,  town,  &c — ^which  he  did  not  fail 
1^ 
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At  length  they  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Boston,  July  4th, 
1829,  twelve  days  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  he  embarked 
at  the  port  of  New  York. 

After  making  hasty  visits  to  some  of  his  relatives,  he  onoe 
more  returned  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  again  commenced  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  about  the  middle  of  August. 
He  was  now  near  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  ambition  had 
in  no  respect  been  cooled,  nor  his  confidence  in  himself  abated, 
by  travel  and  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  he  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
more  conspicuous  and  lucrative  field  of  labor ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  friendly  invitation  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  citizens  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, — among  them 
several  of  its  leading  physicians, — to  make  it  his  residence,  he 
concluded  to  do  so,  and  removed  to  that  place  some  time  during 
the  month  of  April,  1831.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  this  end  was  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Wads- 
worth,  who,  to  other  inducements,  added  the  offer  of  an  eligible 
office,  rent  free.  In  every  respect  his  qualifications  for  taking 
an  elevated  position,  both  professional  and  social,  were  far 
greater  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Hartford  than  when  he 
had  presented  himself,  a  youthful  candidate  for  practice,  io  the 
citizens  of  Greenfield.  He  was  now  matured  in  intellect,  his 
character  was  established,  his  attainments,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  highly  respectable  in  every  department  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  while  his  manners,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  the  forms 
of  cultivated  society  were  superior.  He  came  to  Hartford,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  rather  as  a  surgeon  than  physician,  there 
being  at  that  time  a  more  than  usually  favorable  opening  for 
one  well  informed  in  this  department.  He  at  once  took  the 
elevated  position  for  which  it  was  anticipated  he  was  well  pre- 
pared, and  maintained  it,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  so  long 
as  he  remained  here.  He  at  no  time  wanted  for  business,  nor 
had  he  ever  any  anxiety  about  it,  and  for  many  years  his  m«> 
come  was  probably  not  far  from  $2500  per  annum.* 

*  It  is  dae  both  to  the  truthfulaeu  of  this  sketch,  aad  aUo  to  the  gant- 

34 
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He  always  had  an  oflSce,  where  he  kept  his  library,  chiefly 
professional,  of  about  two  thousand  volumes, — many  of  them  in 
the  French  language,  which  he  read  with  correctness  and  faci- 
lity,— quite  a  variety  of  surgical  and  medical  apparatus,  casts, 
dry  and  wet  specimens  in  morbid  anatomy,  drawings,  &c., 
which,  coupled  with  an  easy,  not  over-cleanly  look,  made  it  not 
uninviting,  either  to  the  common  people  or  to  gentlemen.  He 
generally,  if  not  at  all  times,  had  one  or  more  students,  who 
enjoyed  tho  use  of  his  library,  saw  considerable  ofiBce  and  other 
practice,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  kind  and  sufficiently 
familiar  intercourse.  He  prepared  for  professional  life  some 
Vfho  are  now  highly  respectable  and  useful  practitioners,  in 
whose  ^air  and  bearing,  as  well  as  in  their  views  of  things,  can 
be  traced  the  impress  of  their  teacher's  influence.  To  his  other 
qualifications  as  a  physician,  his  careful  and  patient  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  and  acknowledged  skill  in  diagnosis  resulting 
therefrom,  sound  common  sense  and  superior  judgment  were 
added ;  making  him  at  the  same  time  a  successful  practitioner 
and  valuable  counsellor.  It  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  with 
him,  on  going  out  of  town  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  to 
ascertain  beforehand  something  about  the  character  of  the  case, 
and  carry  with  him  some  standard  author  who  treated  of  the 
disease  in  question.  He  did  not  stand  in  fear  of  any  inference 
which  such  a  proceeding  might  have,  either  upon  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  his  friends,  or  the  practitioner  in  attendance. 

In  society,  he  mingled  in  preference  with  that  class  charac- 
terized by  refinement  of  manner,  cultivation  of  taste  and  intel- 
lect, and  who  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  in  due  degree  the  social 
glass,  a  quiet  game  of  whist,  a  good  dinner,  and  granted  large 

rositj  and  kindness  of  heart  which  it  exhibits,  to  state,  that,  in  consequence 
of  an  unexpected  loss  of  some  magnitude,  and  other  minor  contingencies, 
Br.  Brigbam,  soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Hartford,  was  obliged  to 
ask  the  favor  of  a  loan  of  $500.  It  was  promptly  granted  by  a  recent  ac- 
quaintance, with  no  other  security  than  the  Doctor's  own  name,  and  in  due 
time  cheerfully  paid ;  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  lately  to  read  a  letter, 
written  but  the  wiutcr  l>efore  his  death,  expressive  both  of  his  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  transaction,  and  the  deep  gratitude  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  feel  for  the  kindness. 
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freedom  of  opinion,  both  religious  and  political ;  rather  than 
the  more  stern,  rigid,  and  puritanical,  who  in  that  day  required, 
as  a  condition  of  good  fellowship,  not  only  intelligence  and  a 
becoming  deportment,  but  decided  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  particularly  the  latter,  an  orthodox  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  sound  whig  sentiments.  I  mean  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  he  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with,  or  did 
not  entertain  the  highest  respect  for,  many  of  those  from  whom 
his  opinions,  and,  to  some  extent,  his  practice,  differed,  and  for 
whose  society  he  had  no  special  relish ;  nor  that  he  was  not,  in 
return,  appreciated  and  largely  patronized  by  them ;  for  it  was 
notoriously  true  that  he  was,  perhaps,  more  largely  consulted 
by  clergymen  than  any  other  practitioner  then  resident  in 
Hartford. 

In  politics  he  was  a  democrat,  and  so  devoted  to  party  that 
he  made  its  distinctive  issues  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation 
on  the  eve  of  exciting  elections,  attended  party  meetingSi  at 
which  he  sometimes  spoke,  and  interested  himself  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  result  as  to  allude  to  it  afterwards,  when  his  ex- 
citement had  abated,  as  a  matter  of  surprise  even  to  himself. 
When  he  first  became  a  resident  of  Hartford,  infant  schoola 
were  in  operation,  and  in  high  public  favor ;  also  a  method  of 
arousing  the  public  mind,  and  creating  a  strong  religious  inte- 
rest, by  means  of  what  were  known  as  "  protracted  meetings," 
when  a  whole  community,  or  an  entire  denomination  in  a  city, 
would  devote  ten  days,  and  sometimes  even  a  fortnight,  to  re- 
ligious purposes,  in  the  progress  of  which  a  high  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement  would,  almost  of  necessity,  take  place  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  more  devoted  among  the  worshippers,  and 
conversions  also,  in  numerous  instances,  were  claimed  to  follow. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and,  as  has  elsewhere  been  said,  sincerely  re- 
spected religion,  and  all  needful  religious  ordinances,  without 
being  a  professor,  or  particularly  interested  in  the  subject 
itself,  he  set  his  face  boldly  and  earnestly  against  both  of  these 
popular  customs  of  the  times ;  giving  his  views  to  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  former  in  an  unpretending  little  volume,  entitled 
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**  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health,"  published  in 
1832,  and  also  one  in  regard  to  the  latter,  entitled  '^  Influence 
of  Religion  on  the  Health  and  Physical  Welfare  of  Mankind," 
published  in  1836.  To  the  latter  work  I  shall  hereafter  briefly 
refer,  and  shall  only  stop  to  say  of  the  former  that  it  reached 
a  third  edition,  which  was  published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1845,  —  an  edition  having  been  previously 
issued  at  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Bobert  Macnish,  and  another  at 
Edinburgh,  by  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  advocate,  each  preceded 
by  a  preface,  highly  commendatory  of  the  character  and  object 
of  the  work. 

About  this  time  the  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  on  this 
continent,  attended  in  many  places  with  a  frightful  mortality, 
and  spreading  terror  through  the  country.  It  seemed  at  the 
time  like  a  direct  visitation  of  God,  sent  to  afflict  the  nations, 
so  steadily  and  rapidly  did  it  advance,  in  spite  of  every  oppos- 
ing barrier — so  mysteriously,  and  with  such  fatal  power,  did  it 
fall  upon  its  victims — so  little  was  it  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  so  little  as  to  its  pathology  was  revealed  by  dissection. 
No  medical  man,  whether  young  or  old,  could  fail  to  look  with 
searching  scrutiny  upon  "a  phenomenon  so  obscure,  yet  so  ap> 
palling,  scan  with  the  utmost  care  the  features  of  the  disease, 
study  its  history,  and  inform  himself,  so  far  as  possible,  as 
to  the  most  successful  way  of  managing  it.  Dr.  Brigham  did 
more  than  this.  He  not  only  studied  the  disease  with  care,  but 
published,  during  the  same  year,  a  work  which  he  styled,  "A 
Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera."  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages,  accompanied  by  a  map, 
showing  the  route  westward  of  the  cholera,  from  the  place  of 
its  supposed  origin.  It  contains,  of  course,  little  strictly  ori- 
ginal matter,  but  consists  chiefly  of  selections  from  reports, 
treatises,  lectures,  and  essays,  and  was  intended,  as  its  author 
states,  ^'  to  furnish  a  correct  history  of  the  disease,  together 
with  all  the  most  important  practical  information  that  has 
been  published  respecting  its  nature,  causes,  and  method  of 
treatment."    The  work  probably  had  a  limited  sale,  and  added 
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little  either  to  the  purse  or  reputation  of  its  author,  though 
much  discriminating  labor  and  research  were  expended  upon  it. 

Regarding  himself,  about  this  time,  as  permanently  settled 
in  Hartford,  he  married,  January  23d,  1883,  Susan  G.  Root| 
of  Greenfield,  an  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  he  had  un- 
doubtcdly  become  attached  while  in  practice  there.  She,  with 
their  four  daughters,  still  survives,  to  mourn  the  irreparable 
loss  of  an  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

The  next,  which  was  the  last  systematic  work  published  by 
Dr.  Brigham,  was  entitled,  ''An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Diseases 
and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  the  Nerves  ;** 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages,  ap* 
pearing  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1840.  It  was  prepared  while 
the  author  was  engaged  in  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
and,  doubtless,  with  no  more  than  a  general  reference  to  the 
specialty  to  which  he  subsequently  and  so  soon  devoted  him- 
self. Though  small  and  unpretending,  it  is  a  valuable  work, 
which  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  praoti* 
tioner,  as  a  book  to  be  carefully  read,  aud  not  unfrequently 
consulted  with  advantage.  It  found  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is 
believed  was  favorably  received  by  the  profession.  These 
several  volumes  constitute  the  greater  part  of  his  literary 
labors  while  a  resident  of  Hartford,  though  he  occasionally 
prepared  an  article  for  some  medical  journal,  and  sometimes 
for  the  newspapers;  and,  becoming  interested,  if  not  a  be- 
liever, in  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  as  set  forth  and  advo- 
cated by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  is  said  to  have  lectured  accept- 
ably on  the  subject. 

He  also,  in  1837,  having  probably  become  tired  of  the  ha- 
rassing labors  devolving  upon  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  accepted  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  there,  but  finally  returned  again  to 
Hartford,  preferring  the  comparatively  active  life  to  which  he 
had  so  long  been  accustomed,  with  all  its  attendant  inconve- 
niences, to  a  permanent  residence  in  New  York. 

The  little   volume  which  he  published  in  1836,   on  the 
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^JmSaenee  of  RtSgum  oa  the  Health,'*  was  attacked  wish 
spirit,  in  oiie  quarter  at  least,  and  led  to  a  eontroTersT  in 
print  as  caa^ie  and  litter  as  £spiites  of  thb  nature  nsnal^ 
are.  It  also  created,  m  eonnection  with  his  strong  partr  liews, 
ptefolices  in  the  ndn^  ci  man  j  worth  j  and  infinential  citixms. 
Their  opposition,  howerer,  was  probablj  made  np,  in  a  pecQ' 
niarj  point  of  fiew,  hj  the  faror  rf  those  whose  good>wiII  and 
patronage  were  therebj  secured.  But  when  he  became  a  can- 
£date  for  the  office  a(  phjadan  and  ssperintendenc  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Connecticnt,  which  he  did  in 
1840,  he  found  in  its  board  of  £rectors  a  nnmber  of  those  who 
had  conscientioasly'  opposed  him  preriooflj,  and  who  felt  on- 
wilEng  to  intrust  the  interests  of  that  institution  to  his  hands. 
Thrir  opposition  was  at  length,  as  is  well  known,  oTermled, 
and  the  appointment  conferred,  as  was  afterwards  demon- 
strated, upon  one  well  qualified  for  the  podtion. 

That  perfect  system  which,  as  we  hare  alreadj  seen,  had 
become  an  element  of  his  character,  was  at  once  brought  suc- 
eessfullj  to  bear  upon  ererj  department  of  the  institution,  so 
soon  as  he  became  its  principal  oflicer,  and  each  sabordinate 
had  marked  out  for  him,  and  was  made  duly  responsible  for, 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

A  long  and  extensire  acquaintance  with  general  society  ena- 
bled him,  both  in  sentiment  and  manner,  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  classes  of  the  inmates,  so  that,  without  wounding  the  pride 
or  sensibiliUes  of  any,  he  equally  secured  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  alL  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  order,  but  was  also 
a  superior  disciplinarian ;  and  while  every  person,  whatever  his 
position,  was  treated  with  justice,  and,  the  patients  especially^ 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  none  were  indulged  with  undue 
license,  and  all  felt  the  restraining  and  controlling  influence  of 
the  governing  head. 

His  previous  studies  and  practice  had  been  such  as  to  make 

Um  unusuaDy  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 

Us  success  while  at  Hartford,  indicated  the  soundness  of 

'tlhological  opinions,  and  the  correctness  of  his  treatment. 

i  ^seassion  of  topics  relating  to  the  medical  jurisprudence 
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of  insanity,  as  he  met  with  illustrative  cases, — his  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  pulse  of  the  insane,  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  head,  the  condition  of  the  senses,  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  the  state  of  the  secretions,  together  with  his  remarks 
on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  are  embodied  in 
his  annual  reports,' published  while  connected  with  the  Retreat, 
exhibited  a  capacity  for  intelligent  inquiry,  a  willingness  to 
search  for  facts,  and  a  fondness  for  them,  most  creditable  to 
himself,  and  which  added  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  reports 
themselves. 

The  office  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  accepted  in  the  spring 
of  1840,  it  was  expected  by  all  would  terminate,  probably,  only 
with  the  life  of  the  incumbent.  However,  in  the  fall  of  1842, 
to  the  surprise  and  regret,  I  believe,  of  every  officer  and  friend 
of  the  Retreat,  as  well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Hart- 
ford, it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Brigham  had  accepted  a  simi- 
lar appointment  tendered  him  by  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  located  at  Utica,  and  would 
shortly  remove  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
a  wise  regulation  of  the  institution,  both  required  that  his 
time  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Retreat,  his  former 
patrons  continued  to  feel  that  he  was  still  within  reach,  and  in 
an  emergency  could  be  consulted,  and  hence  felt  less  keenly 
than  they  otherwise  would  the  trial  of  separation.  When,  how- 
ever, it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  to  leave  the  place  altoge- 
ther, and  his  lot  from  henceforth  to  be  cast  in  a  neighboring 
State  indeed,  but  at  a  distance  too  great  for  ready  access,  there 
were  many  and  sincere  regrets  expressed  by  those  who  had 
experienced,  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  suffering,  his  tender 
sympathy  and  superior  skill. 

His  office  and  duties  as  superintendent  and  physician  at  the 
Retreat  at  Hartford  terminated  about  the  first  of  October, 
1842,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  became  identified  with  the 
institution  at  Utica,  to  which  he  gave  every  thought,  and  all 
his  energy  of  soul ;  his  hearty  devotion  to  it  only  terminating 
with  his  life,  which  appropriately  closed  within  its  walls,  amidst 
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pMtko  B»T  te  j«dy  daiaed  ftr  feha  t!ie  po&esskc  r=.  % 
mtptnor  i^^p'te,  of  erery  qvaHtj  req?xi*he  in  a  piTsdacrOi- 
dbkf.  TLe  oatrre  vigor  and  practkal  ebmcter  cf  iLi§  raf^ri : 
s  tnu&isg  in  tkat  sober  idiool  in  w&iefa  erenr  p«p3  i«  srade  to 
fed  dafly  tbat  tbere  is  no  hope  or  ciiance  for  Ihkiot?  or  rew^irds 
afide  from  vell-<firected  personal  efforts ;  that  reSectfre  feif- 
refianee,  eq^aDj  remored  from  raahnes  and  timiditr,  wliirfi 
we  see  early  charaeterixed  ha  morements ;  his  raried  attais- 
menti,  his  eztensiTe,  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  his  great  a&i 
syrtematic  industry,  h»  practical  experience  of  the  peculiar 
wants  and  treatment  of  the  insane, — all  serred,  we  repeat,  to 
make  him  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  wi  je  field  of  lab<H'  to 
which,  with  redoabled  eamestne^  he  had  once  more  and  anew 
debated  himself.  The  walb  only  of  the  noble  stmctnre  which 
now  doe^  honor  eren  to  the  great  Sute  of  New  York,  and  which 
was  def^tined  to  gire  an  enduring  repatation  to  oar  subject,  were 
at  that  time  erected ;  the  internal  arrangements  and  famishing 
awaiting,  for  the  most  part,  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 
Tboagh  the  original  plan  contemplated  accommodations  for  a 
thousand  patients,  with  their  officers  and  attendants,  it  had, 
prerioosly  to  this  period,  been  decided  to  carry  out  but  par- 
tially the  design,  and  proride  for  about  half  thb  namber.  In- 
deed, at  this  time  the  centre  building  and  main  wing?  only 
were  erected,  and  nothing  had  been  done  toward  laying  oat 
the  grounds,  or  constructing  the  necessary  out-buildings.  Here, 
therefore,  the  scope  of  his  duties  demanded  his  attention  with- 
out as  well  as  within  the  establishment.  To  plan  and  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  institution  to  its  completion, — to  arrange 
and  organize  all  its  different  departments,  wading  through  the 
mass  of  details  requisite  in  order  that  the  security,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  all  should  be  best  consulted,  was  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  and  its  thorough  accomplishment  of  incalcu- 
lable importance.  To  this  work  Dr.  Brigham  brought  what 
was  required,  not  only  sound,  practical  common  sense,  but  a 
prerious  and  well-improved  experience,  to  which  was  united  a 
eonrect  estimate  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  best  method 
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of  making  the  most  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  enlightened, 
intelligent  economy. 

Elevated,  then,  to  this  new  and  truly  exalted  position,  the 
problem  just  suggested  was  given  him  to  solve.  How  correctly 
it  was  wrought  out  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  those  who 
have  entered  upon  his  labors,  and  have  had  in  experience  the 
benefit  of  his  judgment.  For  myself,  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
comprehensive  mind  grasped  readily  the  entire  details  of  his 
plans,  while  yet  they  existed  only  in  his  own  brain,  and  that 
he  clearly  saw  at  the  outset  the  work  as  it  stood  when  com- 
pleted, and  justly  estimated  its  practical  operation.  I  infer 
this  both  from  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  from  the  quali- 
fications with  which  his  previous  observations  and  experience 
had  endowed  him.  Though  many  improvements  in  ventilating, 
warming,  and  lighting  public  buildings  have  been  brought  into 
successful  operation  since  that  period,  which,  had  they  then 
been  known,  wouldV doubtless  have  been  adopted, — improve- 
ments which  unquestionably  might  have  produced  greater  re- 
sults,— still  we  are  well  assured  that  his  ideas,  as  embodied  in 
his  labors,  were  quite  equal  with,  if  not  in  advance  of,  the 
knowledge  of  that  day. 

As  the  governing  head  of  such  an  institution,  he  was  fitted, 
as  we  have  heretofore  observed,  by  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  both  natural  and  acquired,  which 
enabled  him  to  secure  the  confidence,  win  the  respect,  and  in- 
sure the  control,  so  far  as  might  be  requisite,  of  all  those, 
whatever  their  position,  who  constituted  his  household.  His 
patients  respected  him  as  a  man,  confided  in  him  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  in  many  instances  entertained  for  him  sentiments  of 
sincere  and  lasting  friendship.  Toward  attendants  and  sub- 
ordinates he  was  kind  and  just,  but  decided.  That  rigid,  yet 
most  excellent  code  of  by-laws  which  he  drew  up  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  institution  at  Utica,  were  laws  for  all,  for  him- 
self as  well  as  others ;  and  no  one  of  them  could  be  broken  or 
infringed  with  impunity.  At  Hartford  this  was  equally  tme, 
and  it  secured  for  him  the  invaluable  services  of  a  competent  and 
faithful  corps  of  assistants.     Of  the  operation  of  this  code  it 
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viD  be  ssflkieBt  that  I  qvote  Ae  fcCorwing  ofimrAL  exprsssai, 
sooie  iwo  or  three  rears  sobseqne&t  to  a  riss  M>  this  AjtV^, 
hj  Ae  late  Jaaes  Cowles  Pritebari.  hiTiweif  at  t&e  thzte  :a 
of  one  of  tbe  largest  of  tbe  KngftA  iikstitQtiozis  f  jt  ibe 


and  dise«ea  of  the  am*l  exta&t  in  car  langma^ :  in 
a  word,  one  of  tbe  most  competent  of  jndges.  To  a  gdtle- 
■an  walrTng  tbe  tovr  of  Esrope,  prindpalhr  for  tlie  pcrpoee  of 
emauningthe  cooditson  and  Bode  of  condnctzcg  aiailar  ir^sdt^ 
tiom,  Le  saad :  "-I cam  tlmm  f«m  m§dumg  lure  tiai  miU €>:mfmMre 
wkk  four  #«n  wdl<rdered  Asflmm  mt  Utita^'  Xo  rsedkal 
nperintendent  erer  exhibited  greater  fatiEtT  of  inrenii^^a  in 
pnyfi£ng  occnpatioas  and  aanseBents  snited  to  the  wants  of 
tke  inmates  of  instxtntions  of  this  daas,  or  was  mr>re  ktse&Ij 
aEie  to  their  importance. 

As  to  the  moral  and  pnrelT  medical  treatment  of  insazutj. 
Dr.  Brigbam's  riev?  diCercd  in  nothing  essential  frna  ihtinse 
nanlhr  preTaHing  among  phracxans  engaged  in  the  care  aad 
management  c€  the  insane.  While  he  occaaonalh'  tzied  reme^ 
&B  CQcsparatiTel  J  new,  his  nsail  i^actiee  was  to  cmpI<>T  a  few 
agents  of  weQ-known  and  establishe*!  character  discriainadnz^j. 
aad  in  moderation  as  to  qaantitT ;  gorcned  howerer.  in  thSs 
ct.  hj  the  exigencies  of  each  case  as  it  came  an  i^^  L5s 
Thoa^  he  had  abimdant  confidence  in  the  e&acr  of 
appropdatelj  empIoTed,  he  had  abo  great  c:-^*iecce 
in  Ae  recsperatiTe  power  of  natnre,  wisctr  asasted  bj  ci^Bcfike 
asoeeaaon  reqwired. 

Koc  satined  with  supei  intending  to  its  ccmpleckn  in  all  i:s 
delaik  Ae  great  institnlaon  of  which  he  had  charge,  and  sabee^ 
qpf  fly  condncting  its  nwmerons  and  wi^htj  a&irs.  he  volnr 
lanljwndertook  the  p^Gcation  and  editofdiip  of  the  *- Joomal 
fy^  a  qnartcrlj  of  ^rwards  of  one  handred  pages,  the 
;  of  M^iA  waa^  as  its  name  impxts^  to  present  a  oediam 
rfcatewaf  vnlaerditiag  tothis  specialtj  he«  in  coniMctson 
Bi  Bi  litmmi  in  this  fiJd,  corid  famish.  The  intentSm 
yet,  nnder  Ae  cxmaKtaaces  of  hs 
to  be  eoanidercd  as  wme  or  jmiidons* 


^ 
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as  it  \?ou1d  require  an  outlay  of  time  and  strength,  already  esh 
grossed  in  the  discharge  of  his  immediate  duties  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

However,  it  was  begun  in  1844,  the  first  number  bmng 
issued  in  July  of  that  year,  from  which  time  onward,  until  the 
completion  of  the  fifth  volume,  he  continued  in  charge  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  first  number  of  the  following  year  contains  one  or 
more  articles  prepared  by  him,  as  also  the  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter ;  while  the  succeeding  one,  that  for  October,  contains  his 
obituary. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  his  undertaking  a 
work  of  this  character,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  design  was  a  good  one,  and  has  resulted  in 
bringing  the  subject  of  insanity  in  all  its  aspects  more  fully  be- 
fore the  public  than  would  in  any  other  way  have  been  possi- 
ble; making  knovm,  extensively,  many  valuable  facts,  and 
forming  a  medium  for  the  full  discussion  of  many  important 
subjects.  It  was  most  natural  that  a  mind  so  practical  as  his, 
so  fully  stored  with  information  on  his  favorite  branch,  and 
feeling  also  so  keenly  as  he  did  the  importance  of  spreading 
abroad  everywhere  this  knowledge,  should  have  suggested  the 
method  which  was  adopted  for  accomplishing  his  object,  imd^ 
therefore,  that  ho  became  the  founder  of  this  department  of 
periodical  literature  in  this  country.  That  it  accomplished 
much  good,  and  answered  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Brigham  is 
evident,  whether  wo  regard  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  extent  of 
its  circulation,  or  the  fact  that  it  continues  still  to  disseminate, 
without  essential  change  in  design  or  purpose,  the  important 
information  it.  was  established  to  promulgate. 

When,  now,  wo  contemplate  our  subject  as  the  head  of  an 
institution  having  more  than  five  hundred  persons  constantly 
to  direct  and  control,  a  large  proportion  of  them  bereft  of  reason, 
and  requiring  the  most  watchful  professional  care ;  looking  not 
only  after  the  great  interests  of  his  household,  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  do,  but  also  to  many  minor  matters,  which  it  was  his  in- 
firmity that  lie  could  not  delegate  to  other  parties ;  conducting 
a  large  correspondence,  not  only  with  the  friends  of  patients, 
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but  also  with  the  State  gorenmieiit,  and  haymg,  moreorer,  the 
respoDsibilitj  of  editing  and  publishing  the  Journal  of  Insanitj, 
continuallj  resting  upon  his  mind,  we  behold  a  man  struggling 
beneath  a  burden,  in  part  self-imposed,  it  is  true,  but  quite  too 
great  for  the  strongest  long  to  sustain. 

It  was,  therefore,  without  surprise  that  we  find  in  a  journal 
which  he  kept — not  a  rery  good  plan  by  the  way — relating  to  his 
health,  the  following,  dated  April  28th,  1845:  "I  haye  for 
nearly  three  years  been  unwell  with  pain  and  swelling  of  my 
left  knee,  but  of  late  I  hare  been  chiefly  troubled  with  pain  of 
the  right  side,  just  below  and  under  the  ribs.  A  swelling  is 
there,  round  like  a  goose  egg,  movable,  without  pain,  and  can 
be  pressed  under  the  ribs  and  not  felt." 

This  tumor,  which  created  much  apprehension  in  his  own  mind, 
was  regarded  by  Dr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Delafield,  of  New  York, 
whom  he  consulted  during  the  November  following,  as  caused 
by  impacted  fasces,  accompanied  by  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  intestine.  All  this  time,  however,  his  bodily  health  was 
feeble,  appetite  variable,  and  generally  small.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1846  when  he  first  began  to  suffer 
from  "dizzy  turns,"  and  would  awake  in  the  morning  too  giddy 
to  rise.  This  vertigo  generally  yielded  somewhat  to  a  laxative, 
sometimes  to  stimulants,  and  would  occasionally  go  off  of  itself. 
This  symptom  continued  urgent  during  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
so  much  so  that,  at  times,  he  says,  "  it  seemed  as  if  I  should 
have  a  fit."  With  health  variable,  indeed,  but  constantly  fee- 
ble, he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  until  the  last  of 
July,  1847,  when  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery;  which, 
though  early  relieved,  left  the  bowels  weak  and  irritable. 

During  this  and  the  previous  year  his  labors  had  been  aug- 
mented, in  consequence  of  his  having  been  required  to  attend 
courts,  at  Binghamton,  Auburn,  New  York  City,  Northampton, 
and  elsewhere,  in  cases  where  the  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up,  and 
his  opinion  as  an  expert  demanded.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  his  health  suffered  from  this,  the  change,  and  relief 
from  other  duties  for  the  time  being,  acting  as  a  soothing  and 
fratofnl  stimulus  to  his  exhausted  nervous  system.     His  diges- 
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tivo  organs  continuing  to  grow  weaker,  his  bowels  on  several  oc- 
casions to  give  evidence  of  excessive  irritability,  and  Lis  general 
health  still  further  to  fail,  it  was  deemed  indispensable,  both  by 
himself  and  others,  that  he  should  withdraw  for  a  season  from 
the  care  of  the  institution,  and  seek,  by  the  relief  which  it  was 
hoped  that  this,  in  connection  with  change  of  climate,  would 
afford,  a  return  of  that  strength  and  health  for  which  he  had  so 
long  been  striving  in  vain.  Ho  accordingly  left  Utica  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1848,  in  company  with  two  esteemed  friends, 
managers  of  the  Asylum,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  proceeding  south  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  returning,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding 
April,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

On  this  journey,  of  which  he  left  copious  notes,  he  made  it  a 
part  of  his  duty,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  to  visit  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  along  the  route ;  pub- 
lishing, in  the  Journal  of  Insanity^  of  the  succeeding  July,  such 
remarks  in  relation  to  them,  and  other  objects  of  interest  which 
he  met  with,  as  seemed  appropriate. 

The  principal  purpose  he  had  in  view  in  leaving  the  institu- 
tion for  so  long  a  time — the  improvement  of  his  health — seems 
to  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  realized,  for  he  says,  in 
his  journal  of  July  following :  "  My  health  has  been  better  since 
my  journey,  but  still  I  have  the  swelling  of  my  side,  though  it 
does  not  trouble  me  much ;  my  appetite  and  sleep  are  pretty 
good.  I  feel  more  as  if  I  might  live  some  years,  though  hereto- 
fore I  have  not  thought  so." 

Soon  after  this  record  he  was  called  to  submit  to  one  of  the 
severest  trials  which  humanity  is  ever  compelled  to  encounter, — 
the  illness  and  death  of  an  only  son,  an  interesting  and  pro- 
mising boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  The  notes  which  from 
time  to  time  were  made  subsequent  to  this  event  not  only  ex- 
press, so  far  as  language  can,  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow,  but 
also  indicate  that  its  effects,  both  upon  his  health  and  spirits, 
had  more  than  counterbalanced  the  benefit  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  winter's  relief  from  active  labor.  Easily  fatigued  by 
trifling  exertions,  of  whatever  nature,  with  little  appetite,  dis- 
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tarbed  and  often  nnrefreshing  sleep,  a  feeble  digestion,  attended 
by  symptoms  which  more  than  once  led  him  to  anticipate  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  he  struggled  on,  attempting  to  discharge 
the  varied  duties  which  it  had  so  long  been  his  pleasure  and 
ambition  to  perform,  until  the  month  of  August  following,  when 
dysentery,  of  which  he  had  so  often  had  premonitions,  actually 
made  its  appearance.  Though  well  marked,  it  was  not  uncom- 
monly severe,  nor  did  it  prove,  in  regard  to  its  more  positive 
and  dangerous  features,  at  all  rebellious  to  treatment.  Pros- 
tration, which  his  vital  powers  could  not  overcome,  nor  the 
remedies  which  were  employed  successfully  resist,  soon  suc- 
ceeded, and,  as  his  biographer  and  medical  adviser  at  that  time 
tells  us,  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  September,  1849. 

In  person  Dr.  Brigham  was  tall,  though  somewhat  less  than 
six  feet  in  height,  and  very  slender ;  his  weight,  in  health,  pro- 
bably not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  His 
features  were  well  proportioned,  though  rather  small  than 
otherwise ;  eyes  of  a  soft  blue,  expressing  more  than  is  usual 
the  varying  emotions  of  the  mind.  His  hair  was  thin,  of  a 
brown  color,  and  slightly,  if  at  all,  gray,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  gait  was  naturally  slow,  and  by  no  means  graceful, 
while  bis  voice  was  soft,  low,  and  quite  melodious.  As  a  whole, 
however,  his  appearance  and  manner  indicated  to  the  observer 
a  superior  and  cultivated  intellect,  a  firm  will,  perfect  self-pos- 
session, a  social  disposition,  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 

A  few  remarks  relating  to  his  religious  character  will  con- 
clude this  sketch ;  and  I  approach  it  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
as  abundant  proof  is  found,  in  the  recorded  meditations  of  Dr. 
Brigham,  both  of  his  religious  views  and  the  operations  of  his 
mind  on  this  great  theme,  particularly  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  his  writings,  that,  durr 

ing  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  without  being  an  unbeliever,  or 

even  regarding  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  indifference,  he 

wms  aot  a  pious  man.     Having  a  mind  at  once  bold  and  inde- 

Imt^  «  well  as  active  and  inquisitive,  he  separated  with  a 
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searching,  perhaps  too  searching  discrimination,  the  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials,  both  of  a  religious  creed  and  a  religions 
life ;  and  while  he  held  the  former  in  sincere  respect,  treated 
the  latter  with  an  apparent,  probably  real  levity,  that  touched 
and  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  many  good  people.  Such  a 
mental  constitution,  however,  as  he  possessed,  and  such  views, 
will  account  for  everything  he  has  written,  which  at  one  time 
occasioned  much  dissatisfaction,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  subsequent  active  opposition  to  him  as  the  proposed  head 
of  a  public  institution  for  the  insane ;  and  it  was  his  well-known 
kindness  of  heart  and  real  benevolence  of  character,  in  con- 
nection with  his  many  other  qualifications  for  the  position,  that 
secured  his  election,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  votes  of 
some  well-meaning  but  mistaken  men. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Hartford,  however, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
good  man,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  who  was  at  the  time 
chaplain  at  the  Retreat,  and  in  the  habit  of  daily  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Brigham,  that  his  mind  was  much  and 
seriously  exercised  on  the  subject  of  religion, — that  he  habitu- 
ally read  and  meditated  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  daily  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  privi^to  and  family  devotion, — that,  in 
Bhort,  he  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  a  Christian ;  and, 
after  his  removal  to  Utica,  the  correspondence  which  was  main- 
tained but  served  to  confirm  the  previously  formed  opinion  of 
his  revered  friend.  A  better,  and,  indeed,  convincing  evidence 
of  his  deep  and  humble  piety  is  to  be  found  in  quite  a  large 
manuscript  volume,  entitled  *^  Religious  Thoughts,"  which  was 
commenced  several  years  before  his  death.  The  writings  of 
Baxter,  Doddridge,  Hannah  More,  and  others,  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  afibrding  most  instructive  reading,  and  much  food 
for  profitable  reflection,  as  well  as  presenting  great  truths  in  a 
strikingly  forcible  manner.  But  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  manifestly  fur- 
nished him  the  most  satisfactory  and  pleasing  topics  of  thought, 
and  pages  of  his  journal  are  often  devoted  to  comments  upon 
passages  that  especially  interested  him. 
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Among  the  many  texts  which  he  had  selected  for  special 
contemplation  were  the  following :  ^^  Whosoever  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  which 
18  in  heaven/* — "Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment." — 
'^  Gome  unto  me,  aU  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  Breathing  forth  such  sentiments,  and  with 
a  mind  full  of  thoughts  like  these,  he  was  preparing  himself 
daily  for  that  rest  with  the  people  of  God  for  which  he  had 
long  and  fervently  prayed,  and  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-one 
jetiXB^nn  age  at  which  the  vigor  of  the  intellect,  soundness  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  experience  of  manhood  are  but  matured 
and  perfected^  when  the  strength  has  not  been  overtasked  and 
exhausted— exchanged  the  cares,  labors,  and  responsibilities  of 
life  for  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  grave. 

His  lifO)  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  from  its  very  outset  one 
requiring  the  active,  energetic  exercise  of  every  power  and 
tn^^tjf  both  of  mind  and  body — at  first  from  the  necessities  of 
liis  oondition,  and  subsequently  continued,  doubtless,  partly  from 
the  force  of  habit,  but  in  part,  also,  from  the  aspirations  of  a 
lasdable  ambition.    It  is  also  unquestionably  true  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  accomplished,  and  nobly  too,  the 
labors  of  a  long,  elevated,  and  eventful  career.    Nor  is  it  too 
nmoh  to  believe  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  among 
that  bright  galaxy  of  distinguished  men  who,  self-made,  have 
attained  to  eminence  through  the  steady,  well-directed  efibrts 
of  sound,  well-balanced,  and  well-informed  minds,  aided  by  a 
strength  of  will  and  firmness  of  purpose  which  no  obstacles 
oould  successfully  oppose,  nor  discouragements  long  depress ;  a 
model  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  would  excel  in  manly 
gifts,  or  in  the  honorable  performance  of  duty  among  men. 

E.  K.  Hunt. 
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1805—1848. 

Charles  Alotsius  Luzenbero  was  born  on  the  Slat  of 
Jnljy  1805,  in  the  city  of  Verona,  where  his  father,  an  Aus- 
trian of  ancient  and  respectable  family,  had  followed  the  army 
in  the  capacity  of  commissary.  Soon  after  this  event,  his 
father  returned  with  the  army  to  Alsace,  residing  with  his 
family  alternately  at  Landau  and  Weissemberg.  At  the  latt^ 
place  one  of  his  uncles  was  established  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  gave  his  father  the 
idea  of  educating  him  for  that  profession. 

Ilis  earliest  tuition  was  at  the  public  school  of  Landau,  where 
his  precocity  first  evinced  itself,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
learned  arithmetic,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 
Afterward,  when  his  father  moved  to  Weissemberg,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  city  college,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  being 
the  youngest  pupil  ever  admitted.  On  account  of  his  attain- 
ments, the  rules  for  admission  were  waived  in  his  favor,  and  he 
was  held  up  as  a  model  to  the  other  scholars. 

In  the  year  1819  his  father  left  his  native  country  and  set- 
tled with  his  family  in  Philadelphia,  and  sparing  no  expensei 
sacrificed  almost  all  his  means  to  procure  for  his  eldest  son 
every  facility  his  adopted  city  could  afibrd  for  the  completion 
of  his  studies.  True  to  the  German  standard  of  a  perfect 
education,  he  was  taught  music,  fencing,  boxing,  and  other  ex- 
ercises in  gymnastics,  and  soon  acquired  the  same  proficiency 
in  the  athlctse  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  the  medical 
arena. 

35 
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«f  karTvSedge.  cspecbSr  m  tbe  &»csiB^  nMa».  ss  Vi  fxrsjA^ 

Ahfaigh  ke  Bade  the  stadj  cf  ks  proCes^sa  i&e 
^  k5f  panntz,  ke  £d  b^  ^sf^ect  to  ptutetrnfle  tibe 
of  dbflBcal  fiteratsre,  aad  ei|iccial!y  aasaral  &2- 
torj:  vkiek  latter  ke  »afe  latsMfiaiy  to  c<i»pafaliic  ; 
aad  ia  tkb  ke  tngkgtietm  ■iiii. 

At  tfck  period.  Dr.  Pkjsck  vaa  m  tke  a»ixk  of  ks  i 
careo-y  aad  it  m  |Mt*Med  gave  a  biaa  to  the  msEd  et  kii  has- 
jkal  pl»l  for  hit  paiiicalar  itfmiimtmt,  Hgaee  smi^^ji  6e- 
eme  kis  rvEag  paMm ;  aad  keiparedBo  tnniUe  or  pacKw  bj 
it  ilTfiaagg  at  ^ke  Aliakoic,  or  bj  pimg  tlfwr  aaj 
to  ailacjo  aa  laportattt  or  mterestnig' opcratKn. 
Ib  tke  Tear  1829,  ke  west  to  ISrw  Orlnas.  takiag  witk 
kin  OHUij  Boot  fatteriag  ktters,  bat  coBtestiDig  VamseH  witk 
iAiretimg  a  mgie  one  to  Dr.  Darid  C.  Ker.  one  of  tke  riacxBg 
to  Ae  Cbaritj  HoapctaL  Oa  his  first  ris^  to  ^at 
apoB  tke  iBTitatioii  of  Dr.  Kcr,  he  pafotucd  a 
Akalt  aapwtatioii,  in  a  attiitter  so  satisfiictorT,  azid  so  iii£ca> 
tire  of  tkat  covrage  and  gemos,  vUdi  were  soon  to  ripea  zato 
sataritTy  that  he  was  afaoost  wpoo  his  aniiml,  aad  when 
aearcel J  kaowa  to  the  adannistntors,  elected  huaai  foi^iou, 

la  this  aitaatkm  his  talents  foand  a  field  wit,  ah  if  coaDBoi* 
sante  with  dieir  extent,  and  which  soon  broaght  him  a  rich 
harrest  of  celebritj  and  repatation. 

The  aban&uit  opportunities  here  afiirded  of  witaessi^  ererj 
Tarietj  of  calamity  and  casaaltj  to  which  saferiag  hamanitj  k 
sabject,  and  Ae  anny  emergencies  which  ta^ed  hb  jadgmeot^ 
bcddnesSy  aad  address,  soon  enabled  him  to  acqaire  those  qaaB- 
ties  which  are  foaad  in  all  great  sargeons, — a  sore  and  steadj 
hand,  an  impel  UubaMe  sdf-poesesaon,  and  a  quick  sagacxtx  to 
and  emphnr,  at  the  instant,  the  meaos  of 
I  were  onty  some  of  the  eridences  of  his 
f,  which  were  now  developed. 

it  of  saigerj,  his  earfiest  and  his  first  lore. 
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he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  his  profession.  About  this  time  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  numerous  cases  of  small-pox  which  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Charity  Hospital.  While  engaged  in  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  a  patient  who  had  been  some  years 
previously  so  afflicted  with  small-pox  as  to  produce  deep  pits 
upon  the  face,  Dr.  Luzenberg  was  surprised  to  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  protected  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  action  of  light  by  clothing  were  entirely  unmarked. 
Putting  this  in  connection  with  the  fact  recorded  by  Baron 
Larrey,  with  which  he  was  doubtless  acquainted,  as  he  had  read 
a  great  deal,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians  were  accus- 
tomed to  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  small-pox  patients  with 
gold  leaf,  the  idea  was  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  light  was 
the  agent  of  this  phenomenon.  Acting  upon  this  impression, 
he  placed  a  number  of  patients  in  an  apartment  so  constructed 
that  the  reflective  rays  of  the  sun,  even  at  its  meridian,  could 
not  penetrate  within.  The  result  confirmed  his  opinion,  and 
fully  established  the  position,  that  the  exclusion  of  light  pre- 
vents pitting;  for  all  who  were  discharged  cured,  exhibited 
neither  pit  nor  mark  upon  the  face  or  body,  and  even  such  as 
had  the  disease  in  its  worst  confluent  form,  passed  rapidly  and 
without  any  difficulty  through  the  maturative  and  desiccating 
stages,  and  recovered  with  comparatively  none  of  those  marks 
and  disgusting  discolorations  which  so  signally  disfigure  the 
subjects  of  this  most  loathsome  disorder.  Thus  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusion,  he  communicated  the  fact  in 
scientific  good  faith  to  the  class  of  young  men  around  him,  re- 
questing them  to  prosecute  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  further 
testing  its  reliability.  One  of  them  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
paper,  which  will  be  found  in  the  tenth  volume,  page  119,  of 
the  *^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  for  1832, 
and  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  European  physicians  to  the 
subject,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Revue  MidicdUy  for  August, 
1832.  Much  acrimonious  disputation  transpired  as  to  who  was 
the  actual  discoverer  of  this  method ;  at  which  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  when  we  remember  the  old  adage  that  ^^  there  is 
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nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  Our  own  Physick  was  almost 
shorn  of  the  eclat  of  one  of  his  most  important  surgical  disco- 
veries by  Dupuytren  and  Schmalkalken ;  and  like  him,  if  Dr. 
Luzenberg  did  not  first  bring  into  notice  the  practice  of  exclud- 
ing the  light  in  treating  variolous  disorders,  he  at  all  events 
revived  it,  and  finally  got  as  much  credit  for  it  as  he  deserved ; 
for  I  well  remember  when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  in  1882,  that  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  at  one  of  the  hospitals,  by  a  French 
student,  as  an  eminent  American  physician,  who  had  discovered 
a  new  mode  of  treating  small-pox. 

His  reputation  soon  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  a  better  field  was  opened  for  him  in  private  prac- 
tice, which  furnished  additional  scope  for  the  exertion  of  all 
his  powers,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  his  highest  ambition. 

In  March,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Fort,  daughter 
of  the  late  Henry  Clement,  of  New  York.  By  the  ample  for- 
tune which  was  at  once,  with  the  most  exemplary  confidence, 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  was  raised  to  a  height  whence  he 
could  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
the  profession,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  a  well-stocked  library, 
and  all  the  appliances  for  study  with  which  he  now  supplied 
himself,  shut  his  ears  against  the  hubbub  of  his  assailants. 

More  eager  now  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  the 
accumulation  of  riches,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of 
supposing  that  the  distinction  he  had  already  acquired  entitled 
him  to  repose  or  indolence.  He  had  learned  enough — the  most 
important  learning — to  be  conscious  of  his  comparative  igno- 
rance, and  looking  abroad  from  this  new  eminence  to  which  he 
had  urged  his  way,  he  felt  the  overpowering  conviction  that 
what  he  had  already  gained  bore  but  a  ratio,  eternally  decreas- 
ing, to  what  was  still  contained  within  the  ever  expanding  hori- 
zon of  knowledge.  Thus  did  he  determine  to  avail  himself  of 
his  acquirements  in  the  languages,  to  collect  materials  in 
Europe  to  erect  the  superstructure,  for  which  he  conceived  he 
had  but  as  yet  laid  the  foundation. 

He  accordingly,  on  the  2d  May,  1832,  left  New  Orleans, 
accompanied  by  his  family.    He  went  by  way  of  the  West,  with 
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a  view  of  first  acquainting  himself  with  the  features  of  his  own 
country,  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Ist  of  July  following 
for  Liverpool.  Making  excursions  through  England,  Scotlandf 
and  Ireland,  and  taking  notes  of  everything  remarkable  in  these 
interesting  countries,  especially  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  he 
next  passed  over  into  France,  and  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Paris.  Here  he  luxuriated  in  hospitals,  schools  of  medicine, 
natural  history,  and  the  arts,  and  with  a  kind  of  peripatetio 
study,  enriched  his  mind  with  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in 
science  and  art,  for  which  the  capital  of  France  is  so  famous. 

Partaking  of  the  same  industry  which  is  manifested  by  the 
medical,  scientific,  and  literary  men  at  Paris,  and  which  is 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  he  was  with  the  professors  and 
students  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  with  taper  in  hand, 
pressing  through  the  crowd  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
eased, or  assisting  at  the  material  clinique  of  some  illustrious 
professor.  Hurrying  from  one  hospital  to  another,  he  might  be 
found  at  a  more  advanced  hour  of  the  day  on  the  benches  of 
the  Ucole  de  MSdScine^  or  at  some  other  of  the  numerous 
colleges,  academies,  or  gardens  of  natural  history,  hearing, 
seeing,  feeling,  and  comparing  all  the  multiplied  and  varied 
sources  of  spreading  knowledge.  The  day  was  not  long  enough. 
The  same  enthusiasm  carried  him  by  night  to  the  dissecting 
rooms  and  operating  courses,  hardly  leaving  him  time  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep. 

Thus  he  passed  the  whole  winter  in  Paris,  visiting,  sucoet- 
sively,  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  la  Gharit^,  la  Piti6,  and  other  institn* 
tions,  going  from  one  master  to  another,  discussing  all  the 
opinions,  ancient  and  modem,  seeing  all  the  methods,  and  pre* 
paring  himself  to  shed  a  new  lustre  upon  American  medicine. 

But  it  was  chiefly  at  the  unrivalled  clinique  of  Dupnytren 
that  he  passed  most  of  his  time.  Who  has  seen  the  Autoorat 
of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  green  coat  and  white  apron,  treacUng 
with  measured  steps  at  the  head  of  his  crowded  class,  through 
the  vast  %alle%  of  his  chirurgical  empire,  with  his  redoubtable 
looks  and  regal  dignity,  putting  bluntly  a  few  questions  to 
each  patient  as  he  passes  on,  so  pertinent  as  to  draw  forth 
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as  prompt  a  response,  without  being  fascinated  by  the  power 
and  omnipotence  of  his  strong  mind  ?  But  it  was  not  for  this 
ascendency  and  domination  that  Dr.  Lozenberg  admired  the 
ehirurgean  en  chef;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  condemned 
more  than  he  did  his  stem  and  despotic  severity.  It  was  for 
his  wonderful  acumen  and  diagnostic  foresight,  his  oracular 
decision  based  upon  scientific  deduction,  and  the  admirable  fore- 
cast with  which  he  modified  general  methods  of  practice  ac- 
cording to  particular  individual  cases,  that  he  yielded  to  him 
the  homage  due  to  extraordinary  merit.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  he  would  not  give  one  morning's  visit  to  the  H6tel 
Dieu  for  one  whole  year's  knowledge  that  can  be  got  from 
books.  This  is  a  high,  but  by  no  means  exaggerated  estimate. 
Besides  having  been  a  perfect  and  finished  operator,  the 
Baron  Dupuytren  possessed  a  talent  for  clinical  instruction 
that  never  was  and  never  can,  I  think,  be  equalled.  To  have 
seen  him  give  an  apparently  superficial  glance  at  a  patient, 
one  would  have  believed  the  case  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  or 
at  all  events  to  possess  few  points  of  interest ;  but  arrived  in 
the  amphitheatre,  he  would  overwhelm  you  with  a  crowd  of 
interesting  circumstances,  discuss  them  with  his  peculiar  me- 
thod and  spirit  of  order,  and  expose  the  perilous  intricacies  of 
the  case  with  as  much  precision  and  perspicuity  as  if  he  had 
weighed  and  elaborated  them  in  the  silence  of  his  study.  So, 
likewise,  when  he  performed  an  operation,  he  showed,  after  it 
was  over,  and  the  patient  removed,  how  thoroughly  he  had 
comprehended  its  diagnostic  problem,  and  deliberated  before 
proceeding  to  the  dernier  resort,  although  for  all  this  but  a 
few  moments  were  required.  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  ''the  first  surgeon  of  the  king"  possessed  what  was 
still  more  important  in  a  clinical  lecturer, — an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  practical  reflections  of  the  highest  interest,  which  a 
talent  for  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  a  command  of  words, 
resulting  from  his  knowledge  of  the  languages,  enabled  him  to 
impart  in  a  diction  so  pure  and  elegant  as  actually  to  serve 
as  a  lesson  in  elocution  to  the  students.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  satisfaction  Dr.  Luzenberg  expressed  at  an  incident,  which 
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confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  valae  and  importance  of  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  to  render  a  physician's 
preparatory  education  complete,  and  to  admit  him  into  the 
great  catholic  communion  and  fellowship  of  scholars  throughout 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  unlooked  for  occurrences  in  the 
operating  amphitheatre,  which  exemplified  all  the  resources  of 
his  genius,  that  M.  Dupuytren  addressed  himself  to  a  German 
student  who  had  stepped  forward  from  the  first  bench,  direct- 
ing him  how  to  assist  him.  The  young  man  hesitated,  and 
replied  in  Latin  that  he  did  not  understand  the  French  lan- 
guage. Never  disconcerted,  M.  Dupuytren  readily  explained 
himself  in  Latin,  and  the  brilliant  operation  was  soon  con- 
cluded. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  splendid  qualifications  of  M. 
Dupuytren,  because  he  embodied  the  beau  ideal  of  professional 
eminence,  which  Dr.  Luzenberg  had  set  up  in  his  own  mind  for 
future  attainment,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of  the 
living  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  presented  in  his  qualities,  like 
the  artist  in  the  statue  of  Praxiteles,  the  aggregated  excellen- 
cies of  the  partial  and  subordinate,  but  highly  meritorious  worth 
around  him.  To  this  standard  of  excellence  he  modelled  all 
his  future  efforts,  and  worked  up  to  it  unceasingly  with  a  pre- 
determined resolution.  Not  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Dr. 
Luzenberg,  gifted  as  he  was  with  a  lofty,  independent,  and 
capacious  intellect,  to  seek  for  and  depend  upon  foreign  re- 
sources ;  for  his  whole  life  in  medicine,  as  in  everything  else, 
was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  motto,  NuUiu9  addtctus  ju- 
rare  in  verba  magUtri ;  but  what  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  is  this,  that,  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  M.  Du- 
puytren, he  contemplated,  like  an  artist,  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  conception  of  a  standard  he  had  previously 
formed  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself 
as  a  life-work. 

After  spending  five  months  in  Paris,  Dr.  Luzenberg  pro- 
ceeded on  his  travels  through  Europe,  visiting  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  Prussia,  Poland,  Holland, 
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Md  tho  NothorlMida,  and  taking  copionfl  notes  of  the  hoepitels 
md  everything  pertaining  to  medioal  science,  which  he  at  one 
time  had  tonie  idea  of  publishing,  but  which  incessant  demands 
npon  his  time  and  attention  afterward  prevented. 

At  USttingen  he  was  nrach  gratified  by  the  attention  he 
fteeiivd  at  tbe  kaads  of  ^  distingoished  Langenbeck  and 
Hiwbr.  wbc<  it  w^rfd  ates,  took  especial  pains  to  acquaint 
bMa  wilK  tW  Mode  «#  their  university  public  lectures,  which 
ai»  Mii^v^  jialmteitr  *^  ^®  respective  houses  of  each 
MefciMwr  and  ^A*^  Kfctwise,  have  their  hospitals  within  their 
4jiifc  jtaiiicCT^    '^  eeastitotion  of  these  seminaries  is  such  as 

MMiyll  llie  Mtfteenr  ^  deliver  as  many  private  courses  as 
LtVlilJMf-  «•'  ok"*?®  whatever  he  thinks  fit,  or  can  get. 
limit  Ttr^  a  aabdivision  of  the  branches  unheard  of  in  our 
kiH#  ^4JJaiBWr,  ^^  *  competition  and  rivalry  among  the  pro- 
ilMMMk  vlM  exert  a  wholesome  reaction  among  the  pupils. 

At  Owtfew  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  an  uncle, 
^ll^  ^Ni9  Qonmander  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  army 
gHj^f^gitd  in  that  neighborhood,  and  who  furnished  him  with  a 
umial  passport  for  visiting  the  wonderful  salt  mines  of  Wic- 

Iffica* 

Hb  range  of  investigation  was  not  limited  to  the  prosecu- 
IJQil  of  the  different  branches  of  medical  and  chirurgical  sci- 
fMOi  or  to  attendance  at  the  hospitals  and  lectures  of  the  most 
finowned  teachers  in  the  world,  but  to  the  best  acquisitions  in 
fl^dicine  he  added  the  study  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, 
uA  the  fine  arts ;  so  that  when  he  returned  home  he  brought 
with  him  a  choice  collection  of  rare  and  precious  specimens, 
tad  subsidies  in  every  department  of  knowledge  and  art. 

He  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1884.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  resumed  his  business, 
patients,  speaking  the  languages  of  all  nations,  flocked  to  him. 
and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice.  Such  was  the  general  confidence  reposed  in  his  skill 
that  he  was  frequently  sent  for  from  great  distances  to  per- 
form important  operations,  or  to  meet  consultations ;  indeed, 
this  latter  mode  of  medical  practice  formed  for  the  last  ten 
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years  a  large  share  of  his  daily  avocations.  On  these  occa- 
sions his  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  nicest  sense  of  profes- 
sional etiquette,  and  the  established  rule  of  medical  ethics. 
He  was  scrupulously  careful  to  say  nothing  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient  or  friends,  which  could  even  in  an  indirect  manner 
weaken  their  confidence  in  the  medical  attendant.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  physician  was  a  young  man  of  merit  or  cha- 
racter, he  did  all  in  his  power  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  employed  him. 

Upon  all  occasions  he  was  ready  to  confer  freely  with  his 
professional  brethren  on  any  subject  respecting  which  they  de- 
sired his  advice  or  counsel,  whether  in  special  relation  to  them- 
selves and  their  affairs,  or  to  those  under  their  treatment. 
Prodigal  of  his  knowledge  as  he  was  generous  with  his  money, 
he  assisted  largely  in  the  education  of  many  who  drew  freely 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his  instruction ;  and  among 
the  prominent  physicians  of  New  Orleans,  there  are  several  who 
owe  their  position  and  success  to  his  liberality  and  bounty. 

Recognizing  in  all  its  bearings  the  force  of  the  maxim,  that 
"every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,"  he  never  compro- 
mised its  dignity  by  underselling  his  services,  or  by  competing 
in  the  cheapening  practice  with  his  younger  or  less  fortunate 
C(mfrere9,  He  always  graduated  his  charges  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient  and  his  own  valuation  of  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered.  Perhaps  no  contemporary  practitioner 
in  the  United  States  ever  enjoyed  so  lucrative  a  practice,  or 
received  larger  fees  for  single  cases  or  operations. 

To  the  poor  he  devoted  two  hours  every  day,  from  8  to  10 
o'clock,  at  his  office,  and  cheerfully  gave  them  his  advice 
and  experience  gratuitously.  Nor  did  his  charity  stop  here. 
Many  are  the  respectable  families  in  this  city,  whose  slender 
circumstances  scarcely  enabled  them  to  live  decently  apart 
from  his  bounty,  and  who  are  now  mourning  for  him  as  their 
greatest  friend,  not  only  in  whatever  related  to  their  health, 
but  also  to  their  pecuniary  well-being.  Gratitude,  however, 
was  not  the  object  which  prompted  his  disinterested  kindness ; 
for  this  was  seldom  manifested  towards  him  during  life.     He 
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did  good  for  the  gratificmtion  and  reward  which  erery  Tirtuous 
action  carries  with  it ;  and  could  those  persons  who  form  their 
<qpinions  from  appearances  or  hearsay,  hare  been  admitted 
bdiind  the  scenes  into  a  nearer  and  tmer  riew  of  his  real  cha- 
racter^ thej  would,  instead  of  doing  him  more  injustice  than 
tliey  hare  already  done,  acknowledge  that  he  was  possessed  of 
the  kindest  and  softest  emotions  of  which  hnman  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. Many  instances  might  be  related,  did  they  not  infringe 
iqmn  the  sanctity  of  professional  oonfidoice,  of  his  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  affiction  of  others ;  and  q{  the  tenderness 
he  erinced  (<w  the  suffering  oi  sndi  as  "were  compelled  by  the 
fince  o(  circmoBStances  to  sabmit  to  his  unyielding  knife.  l%e 
CQAScioQSftess  oi  the  benefit  whidi  would  result^  enaUed  him 
OA  these  trying  occasi<Nis  to  sted  his  sensibilities  into  ^^larent 
apadiy  ot  in^USH^ence. 

S«ch  were  the  principles  and  fiedings;  thus  exalted  wei« 
tltt  ends,  the  aims«  and  the  objects,  which  actuated  and  guided 
Dr.  Luxenberg  through  the  whole  q{  his  professioiial  careo-. 
ActiTt^  and  i^eratire  in  his  diaracter,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
strain  from  practical  ap|dicatioii  the  qieculatiotts  of  his  ardent 
awl  e&ergeiic  mind,  but  was  continually  dcTisii^  new  schemes 
fbr  enlarging  the  sphere  d'  hb  usefulness,  and  benefiting  the 
community  by  CTery  means  in  h»  power.  BefiMe  one  year 
had  expired  after  his  return  from  Eurvipe,  he  Vuih  the  Frank- 
fin  Infirmary,  now  the  Luienbeig  HospitaL  situaned  on  the 
Gkamps  Ehrsees  r\»d«  «>  thai  these  whcee  circumssaiMes 
preient^  them  firom  recciTing  his  adrio^  at  their  dwdlings, 
H^U  fvv-  a  OMuparatiTely  saiall  amounts  share  equally  with 
the  mMe  Cfukftt  the  benefit  v>f  hb  skill  and  expoiesce.  It 
was  alm<i»  as  eisy,  once  the  Tisat  made,  for  «mf  p^sessied  of 
his  ^ukk  a&d  (e^$|Mlcic^as  insight  inu>  the  cwssMkat  and 
nature  rf  di$ea$e.  as  well  as  p»wei^  of  rapid  anahr«3$^  w^  pre- 
fer fifty  patknts*.  when  ciM^Te^aued  t<^«iKher«  as  for 
,  dia  ski:  and  suCertag  gasheiva  ^c^w  in 
ia  hia  infinwrr^  and  I  am  inf .xmed  hy 
una  dia  fint  phy^sKsaa  ass^xsasM  witk 
nadh  nns  Dr«  LuwnWr^s 
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laritj  at  this  period,  there  were  seldom  less  than  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  patients  at  any  one  time  during  his  residence  at 
the  hospital.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation communicated  to  me  orally  respecting  Dr.  Lozen- 
berg,  with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  terms ;  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  most  important 
operations  he  performed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  long  before  his  visit  to  Europe, 
Dr.  Luzenberg  had  reaped  in  the  vast  field  of  the  Chari^ 
Hospital  a  stock  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  surgical  cases,  which  had  already  established  his 
fame  as  an  operator  of  the  first  order.  There  remained  bat 
few  of  the  recognized  procedures  of  chirurgical  art  which  he 
had  not  mastered.  An  opportunity  offered  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans  for  the  further  display  of  his  surgical 
attainments. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  man  suffering  with  a  cancer 
of  the  parotid  gland,  which  was  much  enlarged,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  painting  taken  before  the  operation.  The  risk  and  danger 
attendant  upon  such  a  perfect  extirpation  of  this  gland,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  is  so 
well  known  to  the  profession,  that  it  would  be  supererogatory 
in  me  to  point  them  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  operation 
was  performed  in  so  thorough  a  manner  that  the  disease  neyer 
returned,  and  that  the  man  enjoyed  good  health  for  many 
years  afterward. 

The  following  account  of  this  operation  is  translated  from  the 
Gazette  MSdicale  de  Paris,  of  the  September  following : 

^'  M.  Jobert  reported  a  case  of  complete  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Academy  by  G.  A. 
Luzenberg,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

^'  A  man,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  for  twen^ 
years  with  an  enlargement  of  the  parotid  gland.  About  six 
years  prior  to  this  time  it  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  soon 
acquired  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  extensive  ulceration  attacked 
the  summits  of  the  tumor,  from  which  a  thin  ichorous  pus  was 
discharged,  and  acute  lancinating  pains  were  experienced  in 
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the  diseased  parts;  in  a  word,  it  manifested  all  the  nsual 
symptoms  of  a  cancerous  affection. 

'^  I>r.  Lozenberg  resolred  to  extirpate  this  tmnor,  and  com- 
moiced  bj  passing  beneath  the  primitive  carotid  artery  a  loose 
temporary  ligature ;  then,  after  baring  circnmscribed  the  can- 
cerons  mass  by  two  incisions,  he  detached  it  from  the  deep- 
seated  parts,  extending  the  dissection  to  so  great  a  depth  that 
both  the  styloid  and  mastoid  apophyses  were  folly  exposed  to 
▼lew.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  entire  parotid  gland  had  degenerated  into  an  encephaloid 
substance.  The  profuse  hemorrhage  which  superrened  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  rendered  it  necessary  to  tighten  the 
ligature  which  had  been  cast  around  the  common  carotid  artery 
dming  the  first  steps  of  the  operation ;  this  promptly  arrested 
the  flow  of  blood. 

^^AOI.  Smith,  Lisfranc,  and  the  inmiortal  Beclard,  have 
also  reported  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland.  The 
ease  of  Dr.  Luzenberg  is  no  less  interesting,  since  he  has  de- 
scribed with  much  clearness  and  accuracy  the  volume  and 
nature  of  the  parts  removed. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  author,  and 
enrol  his  name  on  the  list  of  corresponding  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  most  learned,  impartial, 
and  scientific  body  of  savans  in  Europe,  and  was  the  second 
instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  Dr.  Physick  being  the  first,  of 
this  distinguished  honor  being  conferred  upon  an  American. 
The  particulars,  as  conmiunicated  by  Dr.  Luzenberg,  are  re- 
ported in  full  in  the  Archives  G&nerales  de  MSdecine. 

The  next  operation,  which  may  be  called  the  capital  of  his 
surgical  pillar,  was  the  excision  of  six  inches  of  the  ileum. 
This  was  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  a  man,  now  alive  and 
in  good  health,  treated  jointly  by  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Luzen- 
berg. Dr.  Lewis  states  that  when  they  cut  down  to  the  sac, 
the  intestine  was  found  so  completely  mortified  for  the  extent 
0t  St  least  half  a  foot,  as  to  yield  under  the  touch. 
r  WHh  Ui  peculiar  quick  and  comprehensive  judgment,  which 
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enabled  him  to  determine  instantly  the  merits  of  a  procedure, 
when  most  men  woald  be  still  hesitating  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done,  Dr.  Luzenberg  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  and 
concurrence  of  Dr.  Lewis,  to  remove  all  the  mortified  portion 
of  the  gut,  and  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  separated 
ends  together  by  means  of  stitches,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia.  The  patient 
was  put  upon  opium  treatment,  and  in  thirty-five  days  the 
stitches  came  away  and  he  entirely  recovered. 

The  next  triumph  in  surgery  of  Dr.  Luzenberg  which  I 
shall  notice,  and  which  I  had  the  gratification  myself  of  wit- 
nessing, was  the  tying  of  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for  the 
cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac. 

The  subject  was  a  mulatto  man,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  bore  the  operation  well.  The  ligature  came 
away  in  twenty-one  days;  the  anastomotic  circulation  was 
gradually  established;  the  tumor  became  absorbed  in  due 
time,  and  the  patient,  when  last  seen,  in  1848,  was  well  and 
hearty. 

It  would  swell  the  pages  of  this  memoir  to  an  unnecesaary 
extent  were  I  to  detail  all  those  multiplied  and  varied  achieve- 
ments of  his  knife,  which  proved  a  surgical  genius  not  only  in 
expertness  of  execution,  but  in  the  invention  of  modes  of  ope- 
ration. For  instance,  I  have  witnessed  during  my  residence  in 
New  Orleans  another  successful  extirpation  of  a  sarcomatous 
parotid,  so  deeply  seated  and  attached  that  it  was  necessary  to 
shave  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  ligature  the  common  carotid.  Again,  I  have  assisted  liim 
in  unlocking  the  jaws,  and  loosing  the  tongue,  with  his  scal- 
pel, of  a  gentleman  from  Texas,  whose  mouth  was  a  perfeot 
deformity  and  firmly  closed  up,  from  the  bad  efiects  of  sali- 
vation. These  are  but  instances,  I  say,  of  the  various  oper»> 
tive  procedures,  the  enumeration  of  which  to  be  complete 
would  fill  a  volume.  There  is  one  class  of  operations,  however, 
in  which  Dr.  Luzenberg  took  such  particular  interest,  that  I 
must  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject ;  and  that  was  coach- 
ing for  the  cataract.    Whether  it  was  that  he  possessed  a  pecu- 
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Bar  tact  iik  the  ue  of  tbe  needle,  or  tint  he  exercisei  a  rare 
fiieahj  «f  prci^-»u  in  the  cases  he  undertook,  h  is  certain  he 
sddoB,  if  erer.  failed  in  prodncing,  if  not  a  completer  at  kast 
a  partial  restoration  of  Tision«  Hanj  are  the  once  blind  in  Nev 
Orleans  who  awe  to  him  the  reeorerj  of  their  risnal  powers 
after  jears  of  obscnration.  There  is  one  case  in  particalar, 
wfcidi  was  poblished  in  the  journals  of  the  daj,  of  an  indiTidnal, 
mho,  after  a  total  ec^we  of  li^t  for  ei^t  jears,  cansed  bj 
eataraet,  was  in  the  space  of  one  minnte  repossessed  of  the  fidl 
cajojnient  of  a  sense,  the  loss  of  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
mortdreadfidmisfortnnes  that  can  befall  hnmanitj.  Fromalll 
hare  seen  and  gathered,  I  am  di^Msed  to  beliere  that  the  op^ 
ration  of  eonehing  for  the  core  of  cataract  was  Dr.  Lozenberg's 
fartej  and  that  he  took  spedal  satisfaction  in  performing  it,  on 
aeeoont  of  the  rapidly  brilliant  resolt,  whidi  ccmiported  with 
his  ardent  and  enthnnastic  disposition. 

Ho  sooner  was  his  Infirmary  established  on  a  permanent 
basis,  than  Dr*  Lnxenberg  hastened  to  accomplish  his  che- 
rished idea  of  institnting  a  Medical  School.  As  he  was  at 
tins  period  extensiTdy  known  and  appreciated,  not  only  by 
the  members  of  his  own  profession,  bat  also  by  all  who  eolti- 
yated  science  in  general,  and  enjoying  as  he  likewise  did  the 
fifiendship  of  the  Goremoir  of  the  State,  he  had  no  difficnlty 
at  first  in  carrying  oat  his  plans.  His  colleagues  in  this  enter- 
prise entered  apon  the  preliminary  arrangements  with  similar 
Tiews,  no  doobt  entertained  simaltaneoosly  with  himself^  and 
from  their  combined  exertions  and  inflaence  arose  the  Medical 
Cdl^e  of  Loaisiana. 

Dr.  Lozenberg  was  chosen  Dean,  and  the  first  session  opened 
with  a  class  of  sixteen  matriealated  students.  The  lectares 
were  delirered  in  the  State  HoasCy  on  Canal  Street,  and  the  ana- 
tomical demonstrations  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  chair  of 
anatomy  was  filled  ad  interim,  as  well  as  that  of  Surgery,  of 
which  he  was  Professor,  by  Dr.  Lozenberg,  with  his  well-known 
ability  and  accustomed  zeal. 

JadgiDg  from  what  I  hare  seen  and  heard,  in  conversation. 
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debate,  and  argument,  Dr.  Luzenberg  must  have  been  a  supe- 
rior lecturer ;  for  on  all  occasions  he  exhibited  great  powers  of 
reasoning,  joined  to  the  charm  of  a  fluent  and  energetic  elocu- 
tion. In  his  various  discussions  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Louisiana,  he  was  remarkable  for  great  copiousness 
of  language,  and  that  delicate  tact  which  is  appositely  resorted 
to  by  men  of  varied  learning  and  distinguished  social  relations^ 
in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  their  hearers. 

For  reasons  which  it  does  not  comport  with  my  sense  of 
propriety  to  discuss  in  this  memoir,  but  which  did  not  affect 
his  character.  Dr.  Luzenberg  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from  his 
chair  in  the  College,  and  forever  after  eschewed  the  society  of 
his  then  associates. 

Untiring  in  his  devotion  to  every  subject  connected  with  his 
profession,  as  well  as  to  the  medical  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  ever  active  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  we 
find  him  next  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  regulation  and  in- 
ternal management  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Administrators  by  the  Legislature.  He 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  institution — in  fact,  virtually 
President,  the  Governor  being  ex-officio  nominally  so ;  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  fill  with  zeal  and  fidelity  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

It  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  a  thoughtful  and 
energetic  man  like  Dr.  Luzenberg,  who  had  consecrated  to 
learning  the  passion  of  his  youth  and  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, and  had  made  even  the  portion  of  his  life  when  he  tra- 
velled a  period  of  more  diligent  application ;  now,  when  his 
feelings  had  become  regulated  by  the  discipline  of  philosophy, 
and  his  opinions  mellowed  by  meditation  and  experience,  to 
abstain,  so  long  as  the  welfare  of  humanity  was  the  object  of 
his  pursuits,  from  turning  to  practical  purposes  the  results  of 
his  intellectual  acquirements,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  in- 
terest nearest  to  his  heart. 

The  repeated  recurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  confused  and  imperfect  accounts  published  concerning 
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a  disease  of  which  so  little  positive  knowledge  was  as  jet  esta- 
blished, determined  him  to  make  its  investigation  the  subject  of 
a  publication,  which  should  be  as  perfect  as  the  most  diligent 
application  of  the  residue  of  his  natural  allotment  of  life  could 
make  it. 

Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  work  collecting  materials  for 
this  object,  and  I  believe  there  exists  no  book  in  any  of  the 
languages,  having  the  most  remote  bearing  on  yellow  fever, 
which  he  did  not  procure.  His  plan  was  to  have  large  and 
accurate  plates  of  every  phasis  of  the  disease,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  M.  Pariset,  and  he  had  already  caused  to  be 
painted  in  oil,  as  large  as  life,  the  most  accurate  delineations 
of  the  faciu^  and  other  morbid  appearances,  which  are  so 
readily  recognised  as  pathognomonic  of  yellow  fever. 

His  writings  and  pathological  researches  on  the  subject  had 
reached  a  voluminous  extent  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  but 
still  it  was  far  from  being  completed ;  nor  did  he  contemplate 
publishing  the  work  until  he  had  established  every  fact  and 
assertion  to  his  satisfaction.  With  his  peculiar  predilection 
for  the  Latin  language,  the  manuscript  is  in  that  tongue ;  but 
whether  he  intended  to  publish  it  in  such  classic  form  is  not 
known  to  any  one. 

Never  satisfied  unless  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  prose- 
cuting measures  which  appeared  to  him  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  those  branches  of  human  knowledge,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  society  as  well  as 
the  progression  of  his  profession  in  the  collateral  sciences,  we 
find  him,  in  1839,  becoming  the  founder  of  the  ^'  Society  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Sciences,"  which  was  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  Legislature,  with  full  power  to  create  professor- 
ships and  confer  degrees.  To  the  advancement  of  this  insti- 
taiion,  of  which  he  was  forthwith  elected  President,  he  de- 
iid  every  hoor  that  he  could  spare  from  other  avocations, 
ft  finmi  the  time  allotted  to  sleep ;  and  to  forward  the 
qnii  ill  view,  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
wMj  pmdoice  and  self-interest.     The  rich  collec- 
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tion  of  specimens  in  natural  history  and  the  natural  sciences 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  attests  his  munificence  and  dis- 
interested exertions  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Believing  in  the  principle  of  association,  so  characteristic  of 
our  republic,  and  so  potent  an  agent  in  the  diffusion,  as  well 
as  in  the  augmentation,  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Luzenberg  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  consumma^ng  a  long-projected  scheme  for 
uniting  his  medical  friends  of  the  city  into  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  the  promotion  of  medical 
science. 

On  the  1st  April,  1843,  a  legislative  act  was  passed,  incor- 
porating our  society,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Louisiana  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society,*'  and  at  its  first  meeting  Dr.  Luzen- 
berg was  unanimously  chosen  President. 

In  the  midst  of  his  active  life.  Dr.  Luzenberg's  health  began 
to  fail  suddenly.  Although  for  a  considerable  time  previously 
he  had  experienced  the  most  undoubted  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease,  still  he  did  not  suffer  to  any  noticeable  degree  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1848,  when  actual  pain  in 
the  praecordial  region,  together  with  obstinate  and  readily  ex- 
cited paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  totally  incapaci- 
tated him  from  application  to  any  business  whatever.  The  worst 
fears  of  his  medical  friends  were  now  excited,  and  their  diagnosis 
confirmed,  with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  the  school  of  Corvisart, 
by  M.  Rouanet,  of  France,  recently  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
who,  as  was  verified  by  the  autopsy,  pointed  out  tke  precise 
location  and  character  of  the  disease.  Without  any  expecta- 
tion of  deriving  benefit  from  travelling  or  other  means,  but 
solely  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  unavoidable  molesta- 
tions incidental  to  his  numerous  business  relations,  Dr.  Luzen- 
berg, after  experiencing  some  degree  of  alleviation  from  the 
quiet  of  a  seashore  residence,  determined  at  the  first  approach 
of  summer  to  sequester  himself  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs 
of  Virginia.  By  the  time  he  reached  Cincinnati,  however,  his 
malady  had  made  such  inroads  upon  his  constitution  that  he 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  here  he  lingered  until  the  15th 
July,  1848. 

36 
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Dr.  Luzenberg  was  folly  prepared  for  his  departure.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Rey.  F.  L.  Hawks,  who  was  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  to  him  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
last  illness,  and  who  served  greatly,  by  the  aid  of  his  lucid  and 
masterly  reasoning,  to  prepare  him  for  his  end. 

The  obsequies  were  performed  on  the  28th  July,  the  day 
after  the  arrival  of  his  remains  at  his  residence,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Preston,  of  Annunciation  Church,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Ozanne;  and  the  large  concourse  of  sympathizing 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  attended  and  followed  on  foot 
to  his  last  resting-place,  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  showed 
the  high  and  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  President,  appeared  in 
a  body  as  the  procession  was  moving  off,  and  accompanied  it^ 
unexpectedly  to  every  one,  with  strains  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  solemn  music.  But  the  most  affecting  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  to  witness  the  children  of  the  Protestant  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  to  which  he  had  been  a  number  of  years  the 
phy^cian,  following  in  the  wake,  uniformed  in  the  habiliments 
of  mourning.  Truly  touching  was  it  to  observe  this  testimo- 
nial of  the  fatherless  and  afflicted  to  their  departed  benefactor, 
which  spoke  more  eloquently  than  the  best-couched  eulogy. 

During  the  tiioe  occupied  in  closing  up  the  tomb,  appro- 
priate addresses  were  made  to  suit  the  mixed  multitude  assem- 
bled, in  the  French,  English,  and  German  languages,  by  Alfred 
Hennen,  Esq.,  and  Drs.  De  Yaletti  and  Mueller. 

Thomas  M,  Logan. 


JOSEPH  HARTSHORNE. 

1779—1850. 

Although  not  a  Philadelphian  by  birth,  Dr.  Hartshome 
early  became  one  by  adoption,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Philadel- 
phia mother.  In  that  city  were  spent  the  fifty  years  of  unfal- 
tering and  successful  devotion  to  his  calling,  as  a  public  and 
private  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  hence,  with 
his  name  is  associated  much  that  is  honorable  and  interesting 
in  the  medical  reputation  and  history  of  Philadelphia.  There, 
too,  he  married,  reared  his  children  to  maturity,  ended  his 
days  and  was  buried,  after  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  which 
early  became  one  of  unusual  professional  influence  and  pros- 
perity, although  attended  at  the  outset  with  a  full  share  of 
discouragements  and  difficulties. 

He  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1779.  His  father,  William  Hartshome,  had  removed 
from  New  Jersey,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  After  having  married  a  lady  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Hartshome  engaged  in  business  as  a  commission 
merchant  in  Alexandria,  his  residence  being  at  an  attractive 
place  named  Strawberry  Hill  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Mount  Vernon  and  some  three  miles 
from  Alexandria.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Friends  or  Qua- 
kers, were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Jersey,  having  emigrated  to  this  country  on  account  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  from  a  long-established  home  in  Leicester- 
shire, England.  The  pioneer  of  the  family,  Richard  Harts- 
home, arrived  at  the  American  homestead  on  the  Highlands 
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of  Neversink  in  1669 ;  and  subsequently,  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries in  association  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  William 
Penn,  in  1682,  became  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
Province  of  East  Jersey. 

A  portion  of  the  estate,  including  the  original  seat  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  lineal  descen- 
dant. 

Mr.  Hartshome  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  adopted  fellow-citizens  in  all  of  his  social  and  business 
relations,  as  was  evinced  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of  various 
civil  offices  of  trust.  Among  these  positions,  that  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Potomac  Navigation  Company,  of  which 
Wiuihington  was  the  founder  and  president,  was  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  internal  im- 
provement enterprise  as  the  first  of  its  kind  on  this  Continent, 
and  a  favorite  project  of  the  General's,  and  on  account  of  the 
intimate  association  into  which  it  brought  him  for  many  years 
in  succession  with  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Joseph  was  the  third  son,  and  but  for  an  accident  which 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  his  habits,  would  most  probably 
have  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  confining  himself, 
a^t  least  in  early  life,  to  commercial  pursuits.  Although  in 
other  respects  of  vigorous  and  active  frame,  he  early  increased 
the  interest  of  his  parents  in  his  intellectual  progress  by  a 
calamity  which,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  had  thrown  him  upon 
his  mental  resources  by  rendering  him  a  cripple  for  life.  Hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  cold  while  under  the  influence  of  calomel, 
at  the  close  of  an  attack  of  small-pox,  his  feet  were  attacked 
with  a  deep-seated  suppurative  inflammation,  which  was  allowed 
to  produce  a  permanent  contraction  and  flexion  of  the  toes, 
and  consequent  incurable  deformity  and  lameness.  His  ina- 
bility to  engage  in  the  customary  sports  of  boyhood  naturally 
cleveloped  an  originally  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
led  him  to  seek  the  society  of  those  who  were  older  than  him- 
self)  imd  to  engage  in  more  mature  pursuits  than  those  of 
xUiMir^  l>oyh<H:>d*  The  loss  of  the  companionship  of  his  more 
iVB  BdhoolfellowQ  also,  by  subjecting  him  constantly  to  in- 
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dependent  means  of  entertainment,  strengthened  a  self-reliant 
nature,  and  taught  him  to  find,  in  a  resort  to  books  and  to  his 
own  reflections  and  observations,  a  higher  reach  of  pastime, 
instead  of  the  more  physical  enjoyment  which  his  lameness  had 
denied  him.  His  own  sad  experience,  also,  doubtless  increased 
his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  his  neighbors ;  and,  by  inte- 
resting him  in  their  various  bodily  ailments,  probably  led  the  way 
to  his  subsequent  vocation.  The  first  effect,  however,  was  simply 
on  his  aspirations  as  a  general  student.  Gifted  with  a  retentive 
memory,  clear  perception,  strong  reasoning  powers,  and  entire 
independence  of  judgment  as  well  as  general  activity  of  mind, 
he  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  the  exercises  of  the  Alexan- 
dria Academy,  at  which,  under  the  able  direction  of  its  worthy 
and  learned  principal.  Dr.  McGrath,  the  chaplain  and  valued 
friend  of  Washington,  he  became  a  distinguished  pupil,  and 
completed  his  collegiate  education.  Latin  and  French  were 
the  favorite  languages  of  his  early  studies ;  and  the  familiarity 
which  he  often  manifested  in  after  years  with  these,  no  less 
than  the  force  and  precision  with  which  he  wrote  and  spoke 
his  native  tongue,  were  characteristic  of  the  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  of  his  scholastic  training. 

Upon  leaving  the  Academy,  he  entered  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  for  the  benefit  of  a  business  education  under  the 
paternal  eye,  which  was  deemed  of  great  value  to  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  on  account  of  the  high  standing  of 
Mr.  Hartshorne,  in  that  part  of  the  State,  as  a  merchant  and 
a  man.  The  good  effect  of  this  commercial  training  was  very 
striking  in  his  prompt,  punctual,  methodical,  and  industrious 
habits,  in  conducting  all  his  affairs  in  after  life.  Without 
interfering  with  his  inclination  for  study,  it  developed  his 
natural  aptness  for  order  and  precision,  and  increased  the 
practical  turn  of  mind,  which,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  impul- 
sive, and  even  enthusiastic  disposition,  eventually  became  a 
ruling  and  invaluable  characteristic. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  he  established  the  perfect 
physical  health  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  mental  and  bodily  labor,  without  inter- 
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mission,  throughout  a  long  succession  of  years.  During  an 
interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  was  not  obliged  to  rest  three 
days  in  succession  on  account  of  sickness  or  fatigue ;  and  it 
was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  indulge  in  a  single  day's  with- 
drawal from  professional  labor  for  purposes  of  recreation.  He 
was  an  old  man  and  an  invalid  before  he  was  willing  to  absent 
himself  from  his  post ;  and  even  then  he  was  ready  to  attend 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  call  of  duty,  without  regard  to  his 
own  condition,  and  without  thought  of  compensation,  wherever 
and  whenever  the  claims  of  friendship  or  humanity  were  pro- 
perly presented  to  him. 

While  dividing  his  time  between  the  warehouse  at  Alexan- 
dria and  the  flour-mills  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  urging  of  his  friends  and  some  members  of  his  family, 
whose  penetration  had  already  suggested  his  proper  calling,  to 
engage  in  reading  works  on  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his  ulti- 
mately becoming  a  physician.  He  entered  upon  this  course, 
however,  with  great  reluctance.  Although  fond  of  the  study, 
the  prospect  of  undertaking  the  practice  of  the  healing  art 
was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  at  first  resisted  the  importu- 
nities of  his  advisers,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  make  the 
trial,  in  consideration  of  his  lameness,  which  was  supposed  to 
incapacitate  him  for  more  active  occupation.  He  therefore 
became  a  regular  pupil  of  Dr.  James  Kraik,  the  family  phy- 
sician of  Washington,  and  former  surgeon  of  the  Continental 
Army.  Dr.  Kraik  was  the  favorite  military  surgeon  and 
medical  adviser  and  companion  of  General  Washington  in  all 
his  campaigns,  from  the  ill-fated  Braddock's  expedition  until 
the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  and  possessed,  in  cha- 
racter and  varied  experience,  unusually  valuable  qualifications 
as  a  private  professional  teacher.  Our  young  student,  how- 
ever, was  destined  for  a  wider  field.  After  one  or  two  years* 
preliminary  reading  and  practical  study  with  his  accomplished 
preceptor,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  assistance  of  his  un- 
cles, Samuel  Coates  and  Pattison  Hartshome  of  Philadelphia 
then  influential  managers  of  the  Hospital,  and  of  other  rela- 
tifM  in  that  city,  to  secure  an  appointment  to  the  post  of 
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Resident  Apprentice  and  Apothecary,  then  vacant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  entered  this  institution  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1801,  and  thus  commenced  his  residence  and 
professional  career  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  middle  of  hiB 
twenty-second  year.  He  entered  the  medical  class  of  the 
University  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  term ;  and, 
from  that  time  forward,  waa  assiduously  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  in  the  more  theoretical 
occupation  of  the  library  and  the  lecture-room.  We  have  not 
space  to  dwell  on  the  reputation  of  both  the  schools  in  which 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  thus  auspiciously  established. 
Nor  need  we  say  anything  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
teaching  he  enjoyed,  as  hospital  surgeon  under  such  men  as 
Rush,  and  Wis  tar,  and  Physick,  and  Barton,  who  were  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  and  his  preceptors 
in  the  University.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  soon  became 
warmly  interested  in  the  splendid  opportunities  afforded  by  his 
new  field  of  observation,  and  did  not  fail  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  the  mastery  of  the  science  and  art,  the 
grand  object  and  nature  of  which  he  had  just  begun  to  compre. 
hend,  in  their  application  to  the  stern  realities  of  life  before 
him.  His  pr<ivious  apprehensions  and  antipathies  were  soon 
merged  in  a  higher  sense  of  admiration  for  the  glories  of  the 
science,  and  a  determination  to  unveil  its  mysteries  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  abating  the  miseries  of  his  fellow-men. 

During  his  five  years*  term  of  service,  the  library  and  the 
museum  received  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Probably  no 
resident  of  the  institution  ever  made  himself  more  familiar 
with  the  books  of  the  library,  or  the  preparations  of  the  mu- 
seum than  did  Dr.  Hartshorne,  while  they  continued  in  his 
care ;  and,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  to  him  is  due  the  first 
regular  alphabetical  catalogue  prepared  for  publication  at  the 
Hospital,  as  is  shown  by  a  special  vote,  in  acknowledgment 
and  commendation,  which  is  on  record  in  the  minute-book  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

As  he  was  no  mere  closet  student,  however,  our  librarian 
was  still  more  diligently  engaged  in  improving  his  acquaint- 
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snce  with  the  rarages  of  disease  and  injury  in  the  ward  and 
the  dead-honse,  and  in  advancing  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  by  the  exercises  of  the  dissecting-room.  His 
interest  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  especially 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  then  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  former  branch ;'  and  his  proficiency  in 
the  Professor's  favorite  study  was  probably  an  influential 
source  of  the  regard  which  Dr.  Wistar  continued  to  manifest 
for  him  in  after  years. 

Dr.  Hartshome  justly  attached  the  highest  importance  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  all  its  details  and  applica- 
tions ;  and,  in  insisting  upon  it  as,  with  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, the  only  true  and  substantial  basis  on  which  medical  and 
surgical  skill  should  rest,  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute  much 
of  the  confidence  he  felt  in  both  medical  and  surgical  practice 
to  the  familiarity  with  it  acquired  by  him  while  a  hospital  stu- 
dent. Although  always  willing  to  listen  to  authority,  and 
able  and  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  his  own  belief  and  precept, 
he  was  too  much  a  student  of  Nature,  and  too  independent  in 
his  habit  of  thought,  not  to  value  above  all  things  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession  the  faculty  of  observation,  and  the  ability, 
through  a  knowledge  of  healthy  manifestations  and  appear- 
ances, to  direct  this  faculty  to  a  useful  end. 

After  some  seven  years'  study,  four  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  Hospital  and  in  attendance  on  the  University  courses,  he 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  thesis  which  he 
presented  on  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  was  an  experi- 
mental one,  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Respira- 
tion." It  was  published  at  the  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  day,  and  copies  of  it  are  still  extant.  Although 
prepared  and  written  under  the  press  of  his  numerous  duties 
as  senior  hospital  resident,  it  gives  evidence  of  literary  taste 
and  scholarship ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  original  investigation, 
is  indicative  of  the  ability  and  learning  which  soon  rendered 
its  young  author  conspicuous  among  his  brethren. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  service  at  the  Hospital, 
tie  was  authorized  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  out-patients 
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of  the  institution,  in  connection  with  a  charity  which  has  since 
been  given  up  to  the  City  Dispensary.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  allowed  the  use  of  a  horse  and  gig ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  called  to  prescribe  for  seventeen  hundred  dif- 
ferent patients,  the  record  of  whose  cases  is  still  preserved. 

During  the  latter  few  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Hos- 
pital, also,  he  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Desault's  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Fractures,  and  had  nearly  completed  his  work  and 
secured  a  number  of  subscribers  for  the  publication,  when  he 
was  forestalled  by  a  competitor.  This  induced  him  to  prepare, 
at  very  short  notice,  an  American  edition  of  Beyer's  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  with  an  original  appendix,  contain- 
ing notes  of  cases  and  descriptions  of  some  new  forms  of  appa- 
ratus ;  the  notes  and  descriptions  being  illustrated  with  several 
handsome  copperplate  engravings.  This  is  the  only  work  in 
the  book  form  with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  as 
author  or  editor.  He  was  at  no  time  fond  of  writing  for  the 
press,  and  he  soon  became  too  much  absorbed  in  the  routine 
duties  of  his  public  and  private  practice  to  be  able  to  devote 
any  time,  but  what  was  needed  for  repose  in  bed,  to  labors 
with  the  pen.  The  few  papers  he  has  contributed  are,  like  his 
Appendix  to  the  edition  of  Boyer  on  the  Bones,  entirely  prac- 
tical in  their  character,  and  intended  to  announce  or  elucidate 
some  new  or  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  hands.  lie  was  in  the  habit,  however,  of  record- 
ing all  his  important  prescriptions  from  day  to  day ;  and  briefly 
noted  the  cases  of  interest  that  occurred  to  him.  Large  num- 
bers of  memoranda  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  throughout 
his  books;  but,  although  interesting,  and,  to  some  extent, 
available,  they  are  not  sufliciently  connected  in  themselves  to 
admit  of  arrangement  for  the  press. 

His  residence  in  the  Hospital  was  further  distinguished  by 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  apparatus  for  the  treatment 
of  fractured  thigh,  which,  for  eflSciency  and  simplicity,  is 
superior  to  many  that  have  been  presented  since.  It  still 
holds  its  ground  in  many  places ;  and,  with  the  adaptation  of 
more  recent  modes  of  applying  the  extending  and  counter- 
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rrtrntcimg  loads,  wmkj  jet  be  regarded  as  one  of  tke  bes< 
S&rmB  of  splmts  for  the  parpooe. 

We  Bttj  rmariL  here,  that  he  attached  h«t  little  nportanee 
lotheciainicf  **origiBa]itT"m  the  contriTance  of  mstrvments 
sad  apparatBi«  or  in  the  minor  modificatioos  of  tieatBent; 
wdl  knoviBg  that  the  smgges6m^  ot  practiee  are  so  frcqvmtl j 
the  flame  to  mtelligent  and  ingenkms  practhioiiers.  that  there 
aie  ttw  expedients  vhieh  hare  not  otcuiied  again  and  again, 
nnder  the  stimaliis  of  neeesitr,  to  diimnt  indiTidiials :  and 
that  rttj  manr  of  the  eo^aDed  new  inrentitHis  are  to  be  fovnd 
among  the  iUartrations  of  ovr  oldest  vorks.  These  are  the 
mnall  ranitics  of  the  profesaon,  vhich,  in  ^ite  of  his  constant 
habit  of  adapting  his  own  means  to  the  particQiar  end  in  riew, 
vithont  eobserrience  to  established  rale,  he  sometimes  nnder- 
valned  in  his  own  case,  and  diargarded  in  others.  So  far  did 
he  go  with  this  feeling,  that  he  described  his  splint  for  frac- 
tnrcd  thi^  as  a  modification  of  that  of  Bojer,  although  it 
was  altogether  nnlike  its  imaginary  modd,  and  cmlj  resembled 
it,  in  common  with  Desaolt*s.  in  treating  the  fractured  limb  in 
the  strai^t  position,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  katho* 
socket,  which  he  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 

An  opportnnitj  having  been  presented  for  his  embarklbg  on 
n  TOjage  to  Batavia,  as  surgeon  and  supercargo  of  an  East 
India  merchantman,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  oSoe 
at  the  Hospital  some  six  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  his 
fire  years'  term  of  senrioe.  The  certificate  which  was  giren 
to  him  on  this  occasi<»i,  after  q>eaking  in  the  most  cordial 
terms  of  his  condnct,  daring  his  residence  in  the  institntion, 
as  meriting  their  highest  esteem  and  respect,  goes  on  to  say : 
'^  In  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession,  he  has  displayed, 
under  the  inspection  and  adrice  of  six  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a  skill  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
imictitioners  of  his  years.  From  a  well-founded  confidence 
in  his  abilities  and  fitness  for  the  charge,  the  care  of  the  out- 
daor  patients  has  been  intrusted  to  him  excIusiTely  daring  the 
*9Sl  year  of  his  meritorious  senrices ;  and  the  uncommon  sue- 
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cess  with  which  his  practice  was  marked,  left  ns  no  oanae 
either  to  regret  or  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  him." 

This  voyage  occupied  him  about  ten  months,  and  was  very 
successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  wa's  adyantageous  in  other  respects.  He  was  soon  tempted 
to  make  a  second  venture,  during  which  he  was. absent  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  a 
residence  at  Batavia.  The  mercantile  result  of  the  second 
voyage  was  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  the  first  had  been  proa* 
perous ;  and  the  surgeon  and  supercargo  returned  to  his  proper 
position  in  Philadelphia,  a  poorer  man  than  when  he  left  it. 
The  lessons  and  opportunities  of  the  new  field,  however,  were 
by  no  means  lost.  The  diseases  and  accidents  of  a  long 
East  India  voyage  in  the  strongly-manned  vessels  of  former 
days,  and  the  malignant  fevers  and  bowel  affections  so  preva- 
lent in  Batavia  at  that  time,  afforded  him  ample  professional 
employment,  as  well  as  means  of  enlarging  his  medical  expe- 
rience. 

Nor  was  this  episode  in  his  professional  life  without  its 
moral  tests.  On  two  different  occasions,  his  integrity  and 
firmness  are  known  to  have  been  severely  tried.  Once  as 
supercargo,  while  seeking  freight  for  his  ship,  he  was  offered 
a  large  consignment  of  spices,  then  monopolized  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Holland,  on  terms  so  advantageous  as  to  manifest 
the  smuggling  character  of  the  transaction  by  which  they  were 
obtained.  He  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  fraud  which  he  could 
only  suspect,  and  might  easily  have  winked  at  without  fear  of 
exposure ;  and  thus  saved  his  honor  at  the  expense  of  a  cer- 
tain fortune.  The  second  trial  was  much  more  severe,  as  well 
as  more  appropriate  to  his  peculiar  mission.  During  the 
second  voyage  home,  the  master  of  the  ship,  a  man  of  courage 
and  ability,  but  unusually  stern  and  arbitrary,  even  for  those 
days  of  ocean  despotism,  subjected  his  crew  to  an  allowance 
and  quality  of  rations  which  created  a  serious  amount  of  sick* 
ness  as  well  as  discontent  among  the  men.  Dr.  Hartshome 
not  only  refused  to  justify  the  captain,  but  boldly  protested 
against  his  course,  and  continued  to  insist  upon  a  change,  untQ 
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he  had  secured  it  to  some  extent,  although  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  comfort  and  Itbertj  thronghoat  the  remainder  of  the  toj- 
age.  He  was  banidied  to  the  forecastle,  and  at  one  time 
would  hare  been  pat  in  irons,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ondis- 
gniaed  sympathy  expressed  for  him  bj  the  subordinate  officers 
and  men,  whose  rights  he  was  defending.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  his  determined  stand  against  the  oppression  of  these 
poor  mariners  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his 
whole  after-life,  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
were  confided  to  his  care,  and  in  protecting  what  he  deemed 
to  be  their  rights  and  needs,  against  the  negligence  or  perrer- 
mtj  of  the  attendants  and  friends.  Nurses  and  patients,  of 
whatever  position,  well  knew  that  his  orders  were  meant  to  be 
obeyed  without  alteration  or  delay.  He  never  hesitated  to  re- 
sent the  absurd  and  mischievous  intermeddling  so  common  in  the 
sick-room ;  nor  was  he  much  more  patient  under  the  infliction  of 
unreasonable  and  often  impertinent  catechizing,  so  often  visited 
upon  the  doctor  under  plea  of  interest  in  the  patient.  To  the 
bhmtness  manifested  on  these  occasions  towards  irresponsible 
parties  in  and  out  of  the  sick-room,  and  to  the  sternness  with 
which  he  was  apt  to  rebuke  the  careless  or  disobedient,  may 
be  attributed  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  reputation  in  many  places 
for  roughness  and  impatience.  To  the  patients  themselves  he 
was  ever  tender  and  sympathizing,  as  he  was  to  all  who  were 
really  in  affliction ;  although  he  never  withheld  the  truth  when 
it  was  unequivocally  asked  for.  His  own  family  and  old 
friends,  —  all,  indeed,  who  knew  him  best,  —  felt  not  the 
slightest  fear  cither  of  words  or  frowns,  unless  really  de- 
served, and  were  more  likely  to  expect  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  a  benignant  smile  or  hearty  laugh,  than  either. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  once  more,  he  was  glad  to  settle 
down,  and  enter  permanently  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  apothecary's  training  at  the  Hospital,  and  his 
extensive  professional  acquaintance,  together  with  the  very 
limited  income  to  be  hoped  for  at  that  early  stage  of  his 
career,  induced  him  to  engage  in  partnership  with  an  old 
friend  as  a  druggist.     With  this  view  he  opened  an  apothe- 
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cary's  shop  and  physician's  oflSce  in  Market  Street  above 
Eighth.  A  two  or  three  years'  trial  of  this  kind  of  life  satis- 
fied him,  that,  although  it  was  common,  at  that  period,  for 
city  practitioners  to  compound  their  own  prescriptions,  as  it 
now  is  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  two  difiierent  callings  were 
not  considered  incompatible  with  each  other,  such  a  mode  oT 
prosecuting  his  vocation  was  not  suited  to  his  interest  or 
temper.  He  therefore  opened  an  oflSce  alone,  within  a  short 
distance  from  his  former  Hospital  home.  Here  commenced 
the  long  struggle  which,  notwithstanding  the  diflSculties  inci- 
dent to  his  lameness  and  to  his  entire  dependence  on  the 
receipts  of  his  daily  labor,  was  destined  to  end  so  happily  to 
his  advantage.  The  advance  was  slow,  however,  and  the  trial 
especially  hard  to  one  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
want,  until  he  had  left  his  father's  house.  That  father  had 
been  reduced  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  in  his  old  age ;  and 
although  still  anxious  to  aid  his  favorite  son  by  giving  him  a 
home  in  his  native  town,  in  the  hope  of  securing  him  a  prac- 
tice there,  the  only  answer  to  his  urgent  oflFer  was  the  prompt 
reply,  that  the  paternal  roof  was  no  place  for  the  sons,  until 
they  could  bring  their  fortunes  with  them. 

In  the  year  1813,  Dr.  Hartshorne  was  married  to  Anna 
Bonsall,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Bonsall,  a  prominent  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his  practice, 
already  quite  respectable  in  medicine  and  surgery,  from  that 
time  rapidly  increased. 

In  1815,  he  was,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  unanimously 
elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he 
having  withdrawn  from  a  canvass  for  a  similar  appointment  a 
year  or  two  previously,  in  favor  of  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey, 
nephew  of  Dr.  Physick.  His  colleagues  then,  and  during 
several  years,  were  Drs.  Physick  and  Dorsey,  who  already 
regarded  him  as  a  rising  competitor  for  their  well-earned  fame. 
This  return,  in  a  higher  capacity,  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
exploits,  extended  his  general  reputation,  and  brought  him 
more  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  practical  surgeon. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Wistar,  in  1818,  his  rising  pr<h 
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tSge  sncceeded  him  as  attending  physician  in  a  large  number 
of  respectable  families ;  and  he  began  to  be  regarded  by  a 
considerable  party  as  likely  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University,  which  had  just  met 
with  so  severe  a  loss  in  the  decease  of  his  distinguished  patron. 
Accordingly,  when  the  chair  of  Surgery  became  vacant  by  the 
transfer  of  Dr.  Physick  to  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  in 
Dr.  Wistar's  place,  Dr.  Hartshome  was  urged  as  a  candidate 
therefor,  in  connection  with  the  accomplished  Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Hewson,  then  already  popular  as  a  teacher  of  Surgical  and 
Gomparative  Anatomy.  The  canvass  by  the  respective  com- 
petitors and  their  advocates  was  an  exciting  one,  although  Dr. 
Hartshome  took  no  personal  part  in  it.  Dr.  Hartshome  and 
his  associate  fell  short  by  one  vote  only  of  the  number  that 
placed  the  successful  candidate.  Dr.  Gibson,  in  the  station 
which  he  so  long  held  in  the  school ;  and,  as  Dr.  Evans,  from 
whose  excellent  memoir  we  freely  quote,  remarks :  '^  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  latter  to  say,  that  the  strong  desire  to 
transplant  from  a  neighboring  and  rival  school  one  who  pro- 
mised to  contribute  much  to  its  rising  reputation,  was,  at  the 
time,  generally  understood  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
Dr.  Hartshorne's  defeat." 

^^  He  has  often  said,"  continues  Dr.  Evans,  ^^  that  his  failure 
on  that  occasion  was  fortunate  on  many  accounts,  and  that  his 
private  practice  was  immediately  and  decidedly  augmented 
after  it :  so  much  so,  that  he  would  never  have  been  willing  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  two  together,  even  if  the  additional 
patients  had  been  still  disposed  to  seek  him."  To  use  his  own 
expressive  phrase,  he  would  not  have  been  hampered  with  the 
professorship.  He  was  no  office-seeker,  and  averse  to  min- 
gling in  crowds ;  and  hence  he  not  only  declined  all  invitations 
to  public  positions  which  might  have  extended,  what  he  shrank 
from,  his  notoriety,  but  was  rarely  seen  in  the  large  social 
gatherings  which  are  so  common  among  the  leading  profes- 
sional men  of  the  city,  and  especially  at  the  houses  of  the 
professors  of  the  different  medical  schools.  Although  given 
to  individual  hospitality  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  native 
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State,  and  rarely  without  a  guest  in  his  house  and  at  his  table, 
he  had  no  taste  for  social  display,  and  never  engaged  in  gene* 
ral  entertainments.  He  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  students 
only  at  a  distance  and  in  his  hospital  service ;  and,  although 
he  commanded  their  respect  and  confidence,  he  never  sought 
that  personal  and  social  popularity  among  them  which  is  so 
important  in  the  relations  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 
In  a  more  intimate  course  with  them,  however,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  attach  them  strongly  to  him,  as  he  did  all  those 
with  whom,  as  private  preceptor  or  consulting  medical  coun- 
sellor, he  was  brought  into  association.  He  was  candid  and 
indulgent,  always  taking  and  expressing  an  unafiected  interest 
in  young  medical  men  who  proved  themselves  deserving  and 
capable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  ever  ready  not 
only  to  advise  them  in  difficulties,  and  to  protect  them  from 
misrepresentation  or  imposition,  but  to  award  them  whatever 
praise  their  skill  or  good  conduct  may  have  merited. 

"  In  the  year  1820**  (we  resume  our  quotation  from  Dr.  E.) 
"our  city  was  visited  by  the  yellow  fever;  and  from  that 
period  up  to  1830,  there  was  a  remarkable  prevalence  of  qpi- 
demic  diseases.  Influenza  of  an  aggravated  character,  as  well 
as  bilious  fever  in  its  various  forms,  visited,  at  short  intervals, 
most  parts  of  our  country ;  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with 
its  adjacent  districts,  repeatedly  suffered  severely  from  their 
inroads.  Of  the  many  eminent  physicians  who,  during  that 
time,  resided  in  our  city,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  more 
constantly  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  profession,  few  as 
much  so,  as  Dr.  Ilartshome.  The  calls  upon  him,  either  as 
attending  or  as  consulting  physician,  were  not  only  numerous 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  districts,  but  he  was  constantly 
resorted  to  from  that  section  below  the  city  known  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Neck,'  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had 
long  been  extremely  popular,  as  well  as  from  different  parts 
of  the  neighboring  country.  In  addition  to  the  great  amount 
of  business  thus  heaped  upon  him,  he  was  frequently  consulted 
through  letters  by  physicians  at  a  greater  distance.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  practice  at  that  pe-^ 
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liod,  from  the  (kct  that,  during  the  course  of  a  single  antumn^ 
he  prescribed  for  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  ca^es  of  fever 
alime,  nearij  all  of  which  were  under  his  persona]  care  and 
attendance.  The  constant  demand  made  upon  his  time  br  his 
prirate  practice,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  gire  up  his 
appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  Hospiul,  and  in  1821  he  ac- 
cordingly sent  in  his  resignation,  after  a  connection  with  it,  as 
^^rentice,  resident  physician,  and  attending  surgeon,  of  nearly 
twelTC  years." 

^  It  was  thus  that  so  many  years  of  Dr.  Hartshome's  life 
were  passed ;  the  reputation  for  skiU  and  experience  which  he 
had  acquired  adding  to  his  multiplied  cares,  and  securing  a 
continual  interruption  to  rest  or  pleasure.  He  continued  to 
derote  the  untiring  energies  of  his  powerful  and  cultirated 
mind  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  wide-spread  prac- 
tice, nerer  relaxing  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  until  the 
time  arrived  when  he  too  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  inroads 
of  sickness  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

His  naturally  strong  omstitution,  sustained  by  an  active 
life  in  the  open  air,  his  strict  temperance,  his  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  and  regular  mode  of  life,  so  far  as  his  profes- 
sional duties  would  admit,  enabled  him  to  resist  the  infirmities 
of  age  almost  entirely,  until  he  had  nearly  completed  his  al- 
lotted threescore  years  and  ten.  He  had  undergone  two  very 
aerious  mental  shocks,  at  some  five  years'  interval ;  the  one 
being  the  loss  of  lus  eldest  daughter  by  a  rapid  consumption, 
and  the  other,  the  for  some  time  uncertain  loss  at  sea  of  his 
eldest  son.  He  had  also  been  subject  to  occasional  atucks  of 
biliary  obstruction,  probably  from  gall-stones,  for  several 
years,  but  had  never  been  obliged  to  interrupt  his  daily  avo- 
cations. It  was  not  until  the  autunm  of  1848,  and  especially 
after  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849,  that  he  gave  evidence  of 
more  serious  disorder.  The  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  sub- 
jected him  to  numerous  appeals  frem  old  and  new  patients, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  previously  been  largely  curtailing 
the  extent  of  his  practice.  He  became  warmly  interested  in 
the  work,  and  was  once  more  almost  as  busily  employed  as  he 
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had  ever  been  in  his  best  days.  While  the  excitement  lasted, 
he  did  not  appear  to  suffer ;  but  the  close  of  the  season  and 
the  cessation  of  the  contest  with  the  pestilence,  left  him  ex- 
hausted and  fatally  diseased.  The  remaining  months  of  his 
failing  life  were  but  a  struggle  with  inevitable  decay,  in  which 
the  intervals  of  comparative  ease  were  just  long  and  decided 
enough  to  delude  him  into  the  effort  to  go  on  with  his  labors, 
and  to  answer  the  calls  which  were  daily  made  upon  him,  and 
often  pertinaciously  pressed,  even  in  his  sick-room,  and  when 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  Thus  he  dragged  on  a  weary 
life,  with  little  hope  of  improvement,  and  in  entire  resignation 
to  the  change  which  he  knew  was  rapidly  approaching,  until 
the  latter  end  of  June,  1850.  At  this  time  he  determined  to 
leave  the  city,  in  order  to  secure  the  undisturbed  repose  which 
was  impossible  in  his  own  house;  and  he  had  himself  carried 
to  the  Brandywine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  there 
to  spend,  in  a  pure  air  and  perfect  retirement,  the  few  days 
that  yet  remained  to  him.  At  this  place,  attended  by  his  sons, 
Drs.  Edward  and  Henry  Hartshorne,  with  the  aid  of  Drs. 
Shallcross  and  Goddard,  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  he 
lingered  until  the  20th  of  August,  1850,  when  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  in  the  firm  assurance  of  a  better 
life  above,  through  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Having  always  been,  by  preference  as  well  as  birthright,  a 
member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  now  designated 
as  the  "Orthodox"  denomination.  Dr.  Hartshome's  spiritual 
views  were  in  conformity  with  the  principles  held  by  that  body, 
although  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  peculiarities  of 
language  and  dress.  When  not  overwhelmed  with  care  he 
was  fond  of  social  conversation,  generally  cheerful,  and  often 
quite  hilarious,  yet  his  mental  abstraction  would  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  especially  among  strangers,  or  in  the  street,  render 
him  apparently  unconscious  of  persons  and  things  around  him. 
In  this  way  he  would  create,  on  cursory  observers,  an  im- 
pression of  reserve  and  taciturnity,  which  was  not  his  ordinary 
habit.  Still  the  cast  of  his  mind  led  him  to  serious  reflection 
and  its  kindred  reading.     He  took  pleasure  in  theological  dis- 
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cnssion,  bat  not  in  dispntation ;  and  much  of  the  leisure  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
its  literature,  and  of  standard  works  on  religious  belief  and 
experience.  Decided  in  his  own  views,  he  was  ever  willing  to 
listen  to  those  who  differed  from  him,  while  he  strove  to  live 
in  charity  with  all. 

Few  men  were  more  determined  or  independent  than  Dr. 
Hartshome,  when  compelled  to  take  an  authoritative  position 
under  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience ;  and  yet, 
although  never  shrinking  from  responsibility,  he  had  no  wish 
to  govern  others.  He  never  dogmatized ;  and  was  so  adverse 
to  mere  argument,  that  he  generally  preferred  dropping  a  sub- 
ject to  disputing  over  it.  ^^  I  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  friend* 
ship  with  all  mankind,  and  especially  with  my  professional 
brethren,"  was  his  remark  to  an  old  friend,  in  reference  to  a 
controversy  then  prevailing  in  medical  circles,  the  subject  of 
which  he  did  not  consider  worthy  of  the  excitement  created 
by  it. 

''He  was  the  most  scrupulously  truthful  man,"  continues 
the  same  friend,  "I  ever  knew.  On  whatever  subject  Dr. 
Hartshome  spoke,  it  never  occurred  to  his  auditor  that  an 
idea  or  word  could  be  at  variance  with  his  real  opinion,  or  in* 
consistent  with  the  fact  as  he  understood  it.  He  was  content 
to  rely  on  the  simple  potency  of  truth,  and  always  said  exactly 
what  he  meant,  never  attempting  either  to  add  force  to  hb  as- 
sertion by  artificial  emphasis  or  ornament.  There  may  have 
appeared,  in  this  singleness  of  purpose  and  absence  of  embel- 
lishment, a  lack  of  some  of  the  sophistication,  not  to  say  sua- 
vity, of  polished  society.  There  may  have  been  absent,  also, 
some  of  the  conventional  courtesies  which  are  too  apt  to  be 
used  as  cloaks,  and  which,  as  such,  he  held  in  light  esteem. 
But  in  that  just  consideration  for  the  persons  and  opinions  of 
others,  in  which  true  politeness  consists,  and  which  has  the 
golden  rule  for  its  only  guide,  he  was  never  intentionally"  defi- 
cient, and  usually  carefully  observant. 

^^  Beneath  an  occasional  brusqueness  of  demeanor,  and  some- 
times, when  the  occasion  perhaps  demanded,  of  actual  severity. 
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there  was  a  large  amount  of  native  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
his  sympathies  were  ever  in  active  exercise  towards  the  af- 
flicted, save  when  the  graver  duties  of  his  profession  called 
forth  the  higher  and  sterner  attributes  of  his  mind.'* 

An  anecdote  occurs  to  us,-  which  exemplifies  the  remark  just 
made  in  a  forcible  manner.  It  was  related  to  us  by  a  profes- 
sional brother,  who  was  then  attending  with  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  house-surgeon  of  the  hospital,  as  he  was  making  a  stated 
visit  as  attending  surgeon.  In  the  course  of  his  routine,  he 
was  observed  to  visit  the  cell  of  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate, 
who  was  confined  therein,  a  raving  and  unmanageable  maniac. 
He  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings,  that  he  stood  outside  the 
door,  weeping  like  a  child,  for  some  minutes,  before  he  was 
able  to  regain  his  self-control ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  physician  and  patient  were  confronted  with  each 
other,  all  trace  of  the  recent  yearnings  and  weakness  of  the 
heart  were  gone,  and  an  air  of  firm  and  calm  authority  alone 
appeared. 

In  regard  to  his  professional  character  and  standing,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  biographer.  Dr.  Evans,  in 
the  Memoir  to  which  we  are  already  so  much  indebted : 

"  We  have,  perhaps,  already  said  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  Dr.  Hartshorne's  life  and  character  as  a  physician ; 
and  we  may  confess  that  we  feel  it  to  be  not  an  easy  matter, 
80  to  fill  up  the  sketch  as  to  convey  a  full  and  correct  idea  of 
them  to  those  who  were  personally  unacquainted  with  him. 
We  may,  however,  further  observe,  that  no  one  capable  of  ap- 
preciating such  knowledge  could  be  long  associated  with  him, 
without  being  convinced  of  his  extensive  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  principles  governing  the  science  of  medicine;  of  his 
diagnostic  acumen,  and  clear  perceptions  of  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  disease ;  together  with  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  art  of  applying,  in  the  most  successful  manner,  those 
agents  most  efiective  in  arresting  and  removing  it.  Hence,  in 
the  sick-room  he  was  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
case  before  him,  by  the  exercise  of  great  sagacity,  close  obser- 
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▼Btioii,  and  the  wen-remenibered  teackmgs  of  m  large  expe- 
rience ;  mrririDg  mi  eoncfai»oii8  which,  although  not  muTersaDj 
correct,  because  no  hmnan  jodgmmt  is  infallible,  the  eroit 
sddom  prored  to  hare  been  erroneous ;  and  baring  satisfied 
himself  of  the  character  of  the  maladj  with  which  he  had  to 
combat,  whQe  alwajs  moring  with  great  caution,  his  coarse 
was  vnbesitating,  and  regulated  by  principles  from  which  no- 
thing would  tempt  him  to  swenre.  As  a  surgeon  he  was  pru- 
dent, but  nerer  timid,  and  he  was  erer  anxious  to  arcnd  the 
knife,  when  he  thought  it  could  be  safel  j  dispensed  with.  He 
was  a  decided  and  strong  adrocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ; 
not  resorting  to  it,  howerer,  em|HricaIl j,  without  reference  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  constitutioii,  and  of  the  Tarious 
organs  of  the  body,  but  alwajs  with  precise  Tiews  in  its 
application,  and  haying  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  reason  for 
its  use.  He  was  aware  of  there  being  an  impression  abroad 
that  he  had,  from  habit,  carried  the  use  of  this  powerful  re- 
medial agent  too  far;  but,  after  renewed  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  his  couTictions  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  course  he  had  pursued  were  confirmed ;  and  in  a 
conrersation  held  with  the  writer,  a  short  time  prerious  to  the 
commencement  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  that,  upon  a 
careful  reriew  of  his  extensire  practice,  he  could  recall  no 
single  case  thai  caused  him  any  regret  for  baring  bled  in  it 
too  freely ;  but  there  were  many  in  which  he  feared  he  had 
erred,  either  by  not  bleeding  in  them  at  all,  or  baring  deferred 
it  until  it  was  too  late. 

^^  Being  solicitous  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
medicine,  so  far  as  his  numerous  engagements  would  permit,  he 
was  a  constant  reader  of  the  medical  journals  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  others.  The  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  however, 
prevented  him  from  circumscribing  his  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, within  the  limits  marked  out  by  the  author  he  was  perus- 
ing, since,  his  reliance  being  chiefly  on  the  deductions  of  his 
own  mind,  whether  in  agreement  or  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  was  necessarily  prevented  from  becoming  a  mere 
imitator. 
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"  The  great  confidence  which  his  professional  brethren  re- 
posed in  his  judgment  was  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  resorted  to  him  for  advice  in  consultation ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  this  constituting  a  large  part  of  his  prac- 
tice. And  in  this  intercourse  with  other  physicians,  while  he 
never  concealed  his  sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  what  he  really  disapproved,  for  fear  of 
infringing  on  the  laws  of  politeness,  yet  he  invariably  treated 
all  with  candor  and  becoming  deference,  and  was  always  ready 
to  listen  to  whatever  was  offered  in  relation  to  the  facts  con- 
nected, or  remedies  proposed,  in  the  case. 

'^  Satisfied  that,  with  all  his  boasted  talents  and  acquired 
skill,  the  efforts  of  man  in  warding  off  the  approach  of  death 
or  for  restoring  health  and  strength,  were  unavailing,  except 
as  they  were  rendered  effectual  by  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  freely  acknowledged  the  obligation  resting  upon  us 
to  make  those  efforts  with  reference  to  their  receiving  that 
blessing.  But  while  he  thus  confessed  the  limited  powers  of 
human  agency  in  the  dispensation  of  life  and  health,  he  never- 
theless entertained  a  high  estimate  of  his  profession,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  noble  art,  which  conferred  some  of  the  choicest 
blessings  on  mankind ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  high  estimate 
was  his  contempt  for  and  opposition  to  quackery,  in  all  its 
phases ;  and  he  failed  not  to  speak  in  the  most  decided  terms 
of  disapprobation  of  those  members  admitted  within  the  raiiks 
of  the  profession  who  countenanced  or  who  refused  to  op- 
pose it." 

Dr.  Hartshorne  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society  in  1801 ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  1815;  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1824. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  attendant  of  the  meetings  of 
these  bodies;  and,  during  his  student-life  especially,  was  a 
useful  and  influential  member  and  officer  of  the  Philadelphia 

Medical  Society, 

E.  Hartshorne. 


SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON. 

1799—1851. 

To  write  a  veritable  biography  of  Samuel  George  Morton 
would  involve  a  plagiarism.  Others,  who  have  known  him 
well,  have  written  both  his  history  and  his  eulogy.  Those 
happy  in  his  personal  intimacy  have  told  us  how  earnest  was 
his  spirit,  with  what  industry  and  single-minded  truth  he  ful- 
filled every  duty  ;  they  have  recounted  his  early  studies ;  the 
religious  surroundings  of  his  life,  which  forbade  his  entrance 
into  the  clerical  or  legal  profession ;  his  own  idiosyncrasies, 
which  withdrew  him  from  mercantile  employments ;  his  early 
manhood,  spent  in  Europe  in  gathering  the  honors  of  an  old- 
world  university ;  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  developing 
within  him  the  poetical  element,  and  the  keen  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  form,  with  that  nice  discrimination  of  outline 
and  contour,  as  necessary  to  him  in  subsequent  studies  as  to 
the  painter  or  the  sculptor ;  his  return  to  his  native  land  to 
engage  in  active  practice ;  his  early  devotion  to  science  as  a 
totality,  rather  than  to  any  specialty,  as  a  means  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  steps  which  gradually  led  him  to  ethnology  as  a  dis- 
tinct pursuit,  and  his  laborious  prosecution  of  that  study,  until 
he  built  up  out  of  it  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  philosopher. 

Others  have  done  justice,  in  eloquent  terms,  to  his  moral 
attributes.  Affectionate  companions  of  his  labors  have  gar- 
landed his  tomb  with  memories  of  his  social  and  religious  cha- 
racter. Faithful  to  his  friends,  affectionate  in  the  home-circle, 
fond  of  the  society  of  minds  of  similar  direction,  he  was  as 
good  in  the  quiet  e very-day  relations  of  life  as  great  in  the 
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wider  circle  of  scientific  intercourse.  His  house  was  the  fre- 
quent scene  of  pleasant  reunions  of  scientific  men,  and  he  erer 
paid  homage  to  the  attainments  of  those  engaged  in  other 
departments  of  labor. 

But  that  is  but  a  cold  tribute  which  falls  from  the  pen  of  a 
stranger,  who  has  no  personal  recollections  to  warm  and  ener- 
gize  his  language.  Such  is  the  misfortune  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  and  he  turns  himself  accordingly  to  that  broader 
view  of  Morton's  life,  to  which  a  knowledge  of  his  writings, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  great  ideas  which  constitute  the 
proudest  events  of  his  existence,  are  only  necessary.  These 
pages,  then,  will  present,  not  so  much  a  biography,  as  an  ana- 
lytical sketch  of  his  doctrines,  and  a  hasty  effort  to  trace  out 
their  final  results  upon  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  premise,  as  it  were,  an  almanac  of 
his  life,  and  place  on  record  his  achievements. 

Samuel  George  Morton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1799,  was  educated  in  the  strictest  school  of  the  Quaker 
sect,  and  was  destined,  originally,  for  commercial  pursuits. 
Revolting  at  the  details  of  mercantile  life,  shut  out  from  the 
bar  and  the  pulpit  by  his  birth  and  education  as  a  Quaker,  he 
became  a  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
though  assisted  in  his  studies  by  others,  among  whom  was 
prominent  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  an  accomplished  teacher  of 
Natural  History  of  that  period.  In  January,  1820,  he  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  March  of  the  same  year.  Later  in  the  season,  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  he  received  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During  his  stay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  visited  France  and  Italy. 
In  1824  he  returned,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  until  1843.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1851,  he  died. 

Such  is  the  brief  record  which  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of 
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one  whose  genins  has  left  its  impress  on  the  age,  and  whose 
teachings  are  destined  still  farther  to  modify  and  control  public 
opinion,  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day. 
To  fill  out  this  sketch,  to  show  wherein  lies  the  true  greatness 
of  Morton's  life,  is  the  object  of  this  memoir.  And,  first,  let 
us  trace  the  indications  afibrded  by  the  character  and  amount 
of  his  various  literary  productions. 

His  early  career,  manifested  only  a  broad,  general  taste  for 
natural  science ;  the  specific  branch  of  research  in  which  he 
was  to  become  great  was  not  indicated  until  a  later  period. 
Thus,  his  Edinburgh  thesis  was  upon  the  subject  of  pain.  On 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  a  collection  of  the  greenstone  rocks  of  Scotland ; 
in  1827,  he  published  an  '^Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar  from 
Bucks  County;"  in  the  succeeding  year,  some  "Geological 
Observations."  His  at^ntion,  thus  directed  to  geology,  was 
naturally  turned  to  its  Palseontological  features;  and  a  long 
and  important  series  of  papers  was  published  by  him  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  or  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy,  on  the  fos- 
sils of  the  cretaceous  formations  of  the  United  States.  In 
1834  these  were  gathered  into  a  volume,  with  the  title,  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Group  of 
the  United  States." 

This  book,  in  itself,  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a  warm 
eulogy  of  its  author,  but  it  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
labors.  By  a  natural  progression,  comparative  anatomy  also 
occupied  his  attention.  In  1831,  a  paper  on  some  "  Parasitic 
Wonns;"  in  1841,  a  description  of  "An  Albino  Raccoon;" 
and  in  1844,  a  memoir  "  On  a  supposed  new  species  of  Hippo- 
potamus," were  published,  and  still  exist  as  evidences  of  the 
breadth  of  his  studies. 

Nor  was  his  attention  drawn  away  from  his  profession  by 
these  studies.  As  author,  or  editor,  he  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  American  medical  literature,  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1834,  he  published  a  laborious  work,  entitled  "Illustra- 
tions of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  its  Anatomical  Characters, 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment;"  in  1835,  an  American 
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edition,  with  notes,  of  "  Mackintosh's  Principles  of  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Physic;"  and  in  1839,  a  text-book  of  Human 
Anatomy,  under  the  designation  of  "An  Illustrated  System 
of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and  Microscopic." 

Many  men  have  built  up,  and  deserved,  an  enduring  medi- 
cal reputation,  on  claims  to  consideration  no  more  ample  than 
these.  The  anatomical  work,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  its  descriptions. 

But  the  true  fame  of  the  scholar  in  natural  science  is  not 
attained  in  the  mere  addition  of  isolated  facts  to  our  general 
store  of  knowledge.  This  is  worthy  and  useful.  The  pursuit 
of  details  may  exhibit  great  perseverance  and  acumen,  but  a 
fact  is  a  dead  thing  until  associated  with  its  surroundings. 
To  group  together,  to  interpret,  to  generalize,  this  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  mind  having  within  it  the  true  philosophical  ele- 
ment. Thus  far  in  our  record  of  Morton's  work,  we  have  seen 
only  the  observer,  patient,  careful,  painstaking,  and  merito- 
rious, but  not  as  yet  the  parent  of  any  great  original  idea. 

To  use  the  broadest  term,  it  was  in  his  ethnological  studies 
that  Morton  secured  his  highest  and  most  permanent  reputa- 
tion. The  publication  of  his  "Crania  Americana,"  in  1839, 
and  of  the  "  Crania  Egyptiaca,"  in  1844,  were  the  result  of 
studies  dating  back  to  1830,  and  pursued  during  that  long  in- 
terval with  enthusiasm  and  industry.  The  one  embodied  a 
description  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  skulls  of  Toltecan 
Indians,  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  skulls  of  the  va- 
rious barbarous  tribes  of  American  Indians,  including  their 
facial  angle,  their  contour,  the  relative  capacity  of  different 
portions  of  the  cranium,  and,  finally  and  most  important,  their 
internal  capacity  in  cubic  inches,  ascertained  by  accurate  mea- 
surement. Its  principal  conclusions  were,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage : 

"  Ist.  That  the  American  race  differs  essentially  from  all 
others,  not  excepting  the  Mongolian ;  nor  do  the  feeble  analo- 
gies of  language,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  and  the  arts,  denote  anything  beyond  casual 
or  colonial  communications  with  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  even 
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those  analogies  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  as  Humboldt 
has  suggested,  in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar 
wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  latitudes. 

"  2d.  That  the  American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes, 
are  of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  families,  which 
resemble  each  other  in  physical,  but  differ  in  intellectual  cha- 
racter. 

^^3d.  That  the  cranial  remains  discovered  in  the  mounds 
from  Peru  to  Wisconsin,  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  probably 
to  the  Toltecan  family." 

"Crania  Egyptiaca'*  was  a  work  of  similar  character,  em- 
bracing similar  observations  of  a  large  number  of  ancient  and 
modern  Egyptian  skulls,  from  which  similar  and  equally  im- 
portant conclusions  were  reached.  In  the  course  of  these  two 
works,  moreover,  and  in  various  less  pretentious  publications, 
the  cranial  characteristics  of  many  skulls  of  different  races 
were  examined,  including,  finally,  a  sufficiently  full  measure- 
ment of  all  the  leading  families,  to  lead  to  the  grave  conclusion, 
that  the  events  of  history  and  of  national  conquests  have,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  rested  as  much  upon  the  relative 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  cranial  capacity  of  nations,  as 
upon  those  other  causes  of  climate,  education,  or  warlike  cha- 
racter, which  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  govern  and 
control  the  progress  of  human  events. 

It  is  interesting  to  recognize  the  curious  fact,  that  it  was  in 
a  nominally  exhausted  science,  that  of  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
that  Morton  obtained  these  results. 

At  that  time,  when  Morton  had  fairly  enlisted  as  an  anato- 
mist, and  fixed  upon  that  department  of  science  as  his  future 
field  of  labor,  it  became  a  question  in  what  province  of  ana- 
tomy he  should  apply  himself.  The  attention  of  students  had 
been  for  a  long  time  turned  away  from  descriptive  anatomy. 
In  comparative  anatomy,  the  labors  of  Cuvier  had  developed 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  animated  creation, 
so  far-sighted  and  philosophical  that  it  only  remained  for  his 
followers  to  fill  up  the  details  :  the  great  plan  was  already 
complete.    But  even  here  was  an  inviting  task.     The  fauna  of 
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the  New  World  still  needed  description  and  study.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  geological 
history,  waited  for  the  discoverer  of  their  wonderful  relations 
to  the  world's  progress,  relations  destined  to  remain  unnoticed, 
until,  at  the  magic  touch  of  Agassiz,  they  sprang  into  a  the- 
ory, bold,  far-reaching,  and,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
sublime :  a  theory,  like  many  others,  derived  from  the  study 
of  God's  works,  startlingly  at  variance  with  merely  human 
ideas  of  God's  will. 

No  less  deeply  hid  beneath  the  myriad  superficial  forms  of 
comparative  anatomy,  was  the  then  undeveloped  theory  of  de- 
sign in  the  vertebrate  creation,  of  one  original  pattern,  upon 
which,  and  its  modifications,  are  built  up  all  those  other?rise 
incomprehensible  variations  in  the  vertebrates.  True,  the 
genius  of  Oken  had  already  sent  its  electric  light  into  this 
chaos ;  but  with  his  peculiarly  transcendental  mind,  he  had 
not  conferred  upon  his  theory  that  clearness  and  precision 
which  would  gain  it  favor  with  the  exact  and  practical  minds 
who  governed  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  Oken,  and  his 
fellow-laborer,  Spix,  were  made  the  butts  of  ridicule,  or  men- 
tioned, even  by  Cuvier  himself,  with  undisguised  contempt. 
''And,"  says  Owen,  "even  in  1845,  the  learned  and  liberal- 
minded  editor  of  Baron  Cuvier's  last  course  of  lectures,  M. 
de  Saint  Agy,  commenting  upon  the  osteological  essays  of 
Spix  and  Oken,  remarks :  '  For  my  part,  "an  upper-jaw"  is  an 
"  upper-jaw,"  and  an  "arm"  is  an  "arm" — one  must  not  seek 
to  originate  an  osteology  out  of  a  system  of  metaphysics.'  " 

To  which  Owen  very  tersely  replies :  "  But  a  jaw  is  not  the 
less  a  jaw  because  it  is  a  '  ha^mapophysis,'  nor  is  an  arm  the 
less  an  arm  because  it  is  a  'diverging  appendage.*  In  the 
same  spirit  a  critic  might  write :  Newton  calls  this  earth  a 
'planet,'  and  the  moon  a  'satellite;'  for  me  the  earth  is  an 
earth,  and  the  moon  is  a  moon — one  must  not  strive  to  make 
an  ouvanology  out  of  a  system  of  metaphysics." 

Thus  it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
the  new  developments  of  anatomical  research,  since  known  as 
"  transcendental,"  or  "  philosophical  anatomy,"  and  illustrated 
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and  made  clear  by  the  accurate  mind  of  Owen,  were  not  in  a 
favorable  position  for  attracting  the  notice  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  student.  Like  the  very  subject  it  investigated,  its  rela- 
tions to  actual,  practical  science,  were  as  dim  and  indistinct  as 
those  of  the  complex  and  stalactitic  head  of  the  fish,  to  the 
typical  vertebra  of  which  it  is  but  a  modification. 

So  by  Providence,  or  accident,  it  was  not  in  the  wide  region 
of  comparative  anatomy  that  Morton  was  destined  to  shine  as 
a  discoverer.  The  field  was  wide,  its  paths  inviting,  but  the 
subject  of  our  notice  trod  them  only  in  the  footsteps  of  others 
who  had  gone  before. 

At  that  time,  more  than  at  any  other  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, the  revelations  of  the  microscope  conferred  upon  general 
anatomy  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest.  Art  had  perfected 
the  necessary  instrument.  The  human  eye — ^profoundest  pro- 
blem of  creative  wisdom — ^had  magnified  its  powers  a  thousand 
fold.  As  the  difficulties  of  distance  and  magnitude  had  been 
overcome  by  the  telescope,  so  now  had  the  opposite  conditions 
of  proximity  and  minuteness  yielded  to  the  art  of  the  cunning 
optician. 

Here  beckoned  at  once  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the  forms 
of  beauty,  the  faultless  symmetry  and  unapproachable  perfec- 
tion which  are  hidden  by  nature  from  the  unassisted  eye. 
Here,  too,  was  utility  developed,  in  the  added  powers  to  con- 
trol disease  given  to  us  by  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  tissues 
it  inhabits.  And  greater  attraction  than  these  to  the  philo- 
sophical mind,  here  was  the  cellj  the  problem  of  embryology, 
the  integer  vitce.  In  it  lay  undiscovered  mystery,  in  it  Grod's 
deepest  design  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  life ; 
beyond  it  all,  the  solemn  question,  "What  is  life  itself?" 

Here  emulation  prompted.  Others  were  eagerly  engaged, 
and  honors  were  rapidly  accumulating  upon  them. 

But  with  Morton,  though  the  head  was  interested,  though 
he  earnestly  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  others,  and  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  mission  as  a  physician,  suffered  no 
knowledge  to  escape  him,  he  but  profited  by  the  labors  of 
others — his  heart  was  not  there. 
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Only  descriptive  anatomy  was  left.  We  may  not  tell  why 
it,  rather  than  the  other  provinces,  was  chosen.  Accident,  or 
whim,  often  guide  the  most  earnest  minds,  *'by  ways  which 
they  know  not,'*  to  results  equally  unexpected.  Looking  at 
the  probabilities  of  acquiring  distinction  as  a  philosopher,  ori- 
ginator, discoverer  in  descriptive  anatomy,  the  chances  were 
indeed  meagre.  Works  on  the  subject  abounded,  but  for  a 
long  series  of  years  no  one  of  their  authors  had  laid  claim  to 
originality.  The  most  that  any  hoped  for,  was  a  convenient 
classification,  and  the  high  merit  of  credible  and  lucid  descrip- 
tion. Meckel  and  others,  it  is  true,  had,  by  comparison  of 
many  bodies,  made  known  all  those  variations  from  the  arche- 
type which  are  liable  to  occur,  and  by  numerical  analysis  had 
taught  the  surgeon  in  what  propqrtion  of  cases  he  might  find 
this  artery  varying  from  its  normal  distribution,  or  that  one 
deficient.  Others  still,  as  Suichka  has  since  done,  might 
trace  a  nerve  deeper  to  its  origin  in  the  cerebral  mass,  or 
track  its  windings  by  the  microscope  to  a  more  distant  distri- 
bution than  that  before  assigned.  All  this  was  useful  and 
honorable,  but  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  comprehensive  mind, 
fitted  to  grasp  the  more  intricate  relations  of  one  department 
of  science  to  another.  And  yet  this  seemed  then,  as  it  now 
does,  all  that  the  descriptive  anatomist  might  hope  for. 

His  was  an  exhausted  science — not  a  point  remained  unoc- 
cupied. From  head  to  foot,  from  the  epidermis  to  the  inner- 
most medullary  canal,  patient  and  careful  observers  had  tra- 
versed every  tissue.  Every  prominence  upon  a  bone,  every 
curve  upon  an  artery,  each  sinuous  winding  of  a  nerve,  and 
every  swelling  of  a  muscle,  had  been  described  and  named. 
The  mediaeval  worthies,  who,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  had 
renewed  and  enlarged  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,* 
Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Celsus,  those  later  workers,  who,  after 
the  Harveian  discovery,  had  again  reconstructed  and  com- 
pleted the  labors  of  Vesalius  and  his  followers,  were  the  only 
true  discoverers  in  descriptive  anatomy.     Vieussens,  Fallo- 

*  Aba  Sioa. 
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jius,  EfisUcliiiic,  Monro,  Sfmlpigfai  (^^incomparmble  Mmlpiglii""), 
Steno,  EbiTers,  and  mukj  others,  had  perpetuated  their  names 
m  connection  with  parts  by  them  first  described,  nntfl  no  room 
feemed  left  for  the  «M>dem  student. 

The  chiralrj  and  romance  of  anatomy  had  no  longer  a 
bdng.  In  the  day  of  many  of  those  jost  named,  the  study 
was  prosecuted  only  by  the  truly  brare.  All  that  strong 
materialistic  reneration  for  the  dead  human  body,  which  is 
eren  now  so  strong  in  the  multitude,  then  amounted  to  such 
an  OTcrwhelming  public  opinion  that  an  actual  bodily  danger 
surrounded  the  student ;  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
he  too  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  danger,  and,  if  not  of  super- 
stition, of  that  heroic  triumph  OTer  it  which  is  equally  ex- 
citing, the  older  anatomists  were  enthusiasts.  In  the  awed 
rilence  of  some  lonely  tower,  beneath  the  antique  oTerhanging 
lamp,  alone  with  the  dread  majesty  of  death,  in  their  dissec- 
tions those  grave  old  men  saw  wonders  such  as  the  modem 
dissector  cannot  see.  The  scalpel,  in  their  hands,  was  like 
the  prow  of  a  ship  cleaving  its  way  to  unknown  countries,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  new  organ  came  to  the  sense  of  the  ana- 
tomist, 

*^  Welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  Isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese ; 
When  the  land-wind  from  fields  of  balm, 
And  orange-groTes,  and  woods  of  palm, 
Blew  o'er  the  Hajtien  seas  I*' 

How  changed  all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century!  The 
solemn  awe  with  which  the  early  dissectors  prosecuted,  in  dan- 
gerous secrecy,  their  dread  researches  into  the  undiscovered 
mysteries  of  dead  humanity,  has  given  place  to  the  light  song 
of  the  boy-student,  in  the  cheerful,  well-arranged  dissecting 
room,  around  which  pass  the  merry  jest  and  rapid  repartee, 
the  gay  exuberant  vitality  of  youth,  in  unnoticed  proximity  to 
dull,  disfigured  death ! 

And  yet  it  was  in  this  exhausted  science — these  ways  of 
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learning  worn  by  the  feet  of  all  that  countless  multitude  who, 
from  century  to  century,  had  sought  an  entrance  to  the  medi- 
cal profession — that  Morton  struck  out  a  new  avenue  to  fame, 
and  gained  the  priceless  name  of  philosopher. 

From  the  time  when,  in  1830,  he  failed  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  skulls  to  illustrate  the  cranial  forms  of  the  five 
great  races,  in  an  introductory  lecture  to  a  class  in  anatomy, 
on  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  set  himself  to  supply  this  remark- 
able deficiency,  and  to  study  the  forms  of  the  human  skull. 
Gradually  his  collection  grew  to  a  size  such  as  he  had  not 
himself  anticipated.  In  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
finally  in  all  countries,  he  found  willing  and  enthusiastic  help- 
ers. The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  lone  burial-ground  of 
the  Indian,  on  that  far  western  coast — 

^^Whcro  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashing'* — 

the  old  Phoenician  tombs  of  Malta,  and  the  temples  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  alike  gave  up  their  dead  to  his  unwearied 
search. 

Time  went  on.  The  office  of  Morton  became  a  '*  place  of 
skulls.''  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  collection  of  human 
skulls  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  while  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  he  had  some  seven  hun- 
dred more.  With  patient  toil,  with  large  expense,  this  gather- 
ing of  crania  was  continued  for  many  years,  until  its  result  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  visitor  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  paces  its  long  and  crowded  galleries,  will  behold 
the  windowed  shelves  containing  these  vestiges  of  humanity. 
From  out  the  clear  glass  glares  the  stony  gaze  of  the  Egyptian 
mummy,  the  withered,  blackened,  parchment  cheeks  of  old 
kings  of  Peru  and  priests  of  the  sun-worshippers ;  lips  which 
breathed  music,  or  uttered  prayers  three  thousand  years  ago, 
cling  shrivelled  to  the  shrunken  gums  and  glistening  teeth. 
And  there  are  the  patched-up  heads,  the  skulls  broken  and 
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comminuted  to  fragments,  of  brave  old  knights  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  Saracenic  opponents.  The  glittering  lance,  the 
flying  pennon,  the  rattling  shield,  are  long  since  mouldered, 
rusted,  gone  to  nothingness ;  the  lusty  mouth  which  shouted 
the  war-cry  of  "  Mary,  Mother  of  God,"  or  "  Allah-il- Allah," 
can  speak  no  more  of  its  old  history,  can  tell  no  tale  of  the 
human  passions  which  beat  and  throbbed  in  the  bony  case  of 
that  silent  skull ;  but  out  of  it  speaks  a  common  humanity,  a 
strong  lesson  of  the  permanence  of  races,  the  enduring  charac- 
ter of  national  ambitions,  and  the  solemn  fact  that  man,  as 
we  see  him  now  in  the  crowded  street,  is,  after  all,  but  the 
man  of  centuries  ago.  The  gradual  gathering  together  of 
these  crania  developed  in  the  mind  of  Morton  a  taste  or  pas- 
sion for  the  study  of  Ethnology — the  Science  of  Races — and 
the  noblest  study  which  can,  by  any  possibility,  occupy  the 
human  intellect.  In  it  lie  the  deepest  problems  of  God's  will  to 
man,  out  of  it  shall  yet  be  solved  the  most  intricate  questions 
of  man's  destiny. 

It  was  a  new  study.  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Camper, 
the  original  propounder  of  the  theory  of  the  facial  angle,  had 
annoimced  the  heretical  idea  of  diversity  of  races.  Late  in 
the  same  century,  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingen,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  the  decennial  publication  of  his  Decades  Cranio- 
rumy  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  ethnologists.  His  works 
were  made  familiar  to  the  English  reader  by  the  Lectures  of 
William  Lawrence,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1819. 
Before  this,  however,  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  able  author  of  the 
"Natural  History  of  Man,"  took  the  field  as  an  ethnologist 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and  has  ever  since  been  hailed 
by  the  clergy,  and  by  biblical  scholars,  as  the  champion  of 
their  belief. 

When  Morton  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  in 

1824y  Gkill  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  colleagues,  had  widely 

lied  what  was  then  considered  the  science  of  phreno- 

Ml  attention  was  at  that  time  devoted  to  cranial 

ItiMnigh  Morton  pursued  the  subject  as  an  ethnolo- 

» Committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  phrenology 
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as  such.  In  our  days,  when  phrenology  ranks  with  mesmer- 
ism and  other  pseudo-sciences — when  it  simply  constitutes  a 
disreputable  means  of  livelihood  for  a  few  beggarly  itinerant 
lecturers — we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were 
not  the  vagabond  teachers  of  the  present  day ;  that  they  were 
men  of  reputation,  honesty,  learning,  and  varied  accomplish- 
ment ;  that  their  dictum  was  of  itself  weighty  in  the  scientific 
world;  and  that,  therefore,  we  need  feel  no  surprise,  if,  on 
searching  the  records,  we  find  sound  anatomists  and  able  phy- 
siologists committed  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  A  calm, 
unprejudiced  investigation  will  show  us,  even  now,  that  they 
are  based  on  principles  of  undisputed  correctness ;  that  only 
in  their  application — in  the  absurd  mapping  out  of  the  cere- 
brum into  territories  for  the  passions  and  intellect,  which,  like 
the  States  of  our  own  national  government,  have  each  a  sover- 
eign power,  and  are  each  constantly  embittered  and  at  war 
with  each  other  on  some  question  of  sectional  prejudice — is  it 
really  at  fault.  The  division  of  the  head  into  general  regions 
of  intellect  and  of  animal  life,  is  one  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  physiologist ;  that  which  assigns  a  thimble-full  of  brain  to 
one  imaginary  organ,  and  a  cubic  inch  to  another,  that  which 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  mind,  and  makes  it  up  of  a  hundred 
warring  contrarieties — which  packs  organ  with  organ  in  the 
cranium,  like  so  many  eggs  in  a  basket,  one  of  which  may  be 
addled  while  the  others  are  sound — is  at  once  unwarranted  by 
anatomy,  and  disastrous  in  its  reaction  upon  our  ideas  of 
human  responsibility. 

To  return.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  active  discussion 
of  the  phrenological  idea  had  an  important  infiuence  in  direct- 
ing Morton's  mind  to  the  study  of  craniology.  That  he  never 
adopted  it,  is  in  itself  a  strong  contradiction  of  the  theory. 
Even  at  that  early  period  of  his  studies,  he  had  familiarized 
himself  with  the  different  forms  of  craniological  development, 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  attainment  of  many  who  thought 
themselves  deeply  versed. 

But,  fortunately  for  him,  fortunately  for  science,  his  inves- 
tigations were  not  confined  to  the  crania  of  a  single  race. 

38 
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Grouping  together  hundreds  of  skulls,  belonging  to  a  single 
nation,  he  recognized  that,  aside  from  the  comparatively  tri- 
vial individual  differences,  to  which  the  investigations  of  phre- 
nology were  confined,  there  existed  broad  national  differences  ; 
that,  for  instance,  the  skull  of  the  Toltecan  Indian  was  an 
individuality,  and  could  never  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Grer- 
man,  or  other  of  the  dominant  white  races.  For  awhile  his 
mind  was  interested  in  these  forms.  He  noted  the  cranium  of 
the  Indian,  with  its  low,  receding  forehead,  its  short  antero- 
posterior diameter,  its  great  breadth  between  the  ears,  its  flat- 
ened  occiput,  prominent  vertex,  high  cheek-bones,  and  promi- 
nent and  ponderous  jaws,  and  compared  with  it  that  glorious 
Grecian  form,  immortalized  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  but  daily 
seen  upon  our  streets.  And  so  on  through  other  races,  he 
traced  a  permanent,  unchangeable  type  of  form,  which  dated 
back  to  the  earliest  historic  periods.  So  accurate  did  he  be- 
come in  assigning  nationality  to  any  individual  skull,  that,  in 
one  instance,  when  a  skull,  unlike  any  in  his  collection,  reached 
him  from  an  unknown  source,  he  unhesitatingly  labelled  it 
"Phoenician,"  and  placed  it  on  the  shelf.  More  than  a  year 
afterward,  he  learned  that  it  had  been  found  in  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian tomb  at  Malta. 

Among  other  permanent  differences  which  he  noticed  in 
skulls,  was  a  difference  of  size,  in  comparing  nationalities. 
His  mind  grasped  the  great  idea  which  this  involved,  that  not 
only  variety  in  form,  but  actual  difference  in  cranial  capa- 
city, in  the  size  of  the  brain  itself,  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  national  greatness.  First  devising  a  careful  and  accurate 
means  of  measurement,  he  subjected  all  the  crania  in  his  col- 
lection to  the  test  of  capacity,  and  reached  the  following 
results : 

The  Teutonic  family,  made  up  of  Germans,  English,  and  An- 
glo-Americans, had  the  highest  capacity,  viz.,  92  cubic  inches ; 
and  that  the  lowest  is  assigned  to  the  Hottentots  and  Austra- 
lians, viz.,  75  inches.  Ranging  between  these  two,  we  have 
the  Celtic,  with  its  87  inches ;  the  Malays,  85 ;  the  Chinese, 
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82 ;  the  African  Negro,  83 ;  the  barbarous  American  Indian, 
84,  and  the  Toltecan  Indian,  77. 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine.  Each  of  the  pure,  unmixed 
races  has  a  cranial  capacity  and  form,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
marked  and  permanent  conditions.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  per- 
manent  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  brain  of  different  races  of 
men,  and  also  a  variety  of  shape  and  contour  of  the  brain- 
case,  which  is  almost  equally  marked  and  descriptive. 

Having  thus  traced  the  gradual  development  of  this  doc- 
trine of  a  different  cranial  capacity,  we  should  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  study  the  bearings  of  the  theory,  those  tenden- 
cies and  relations  to  political  economy,  which  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  discoveries  in  purely  natural  science,  and  which 
have  their  only  counterpart  in  the  wide-spread  influence  which 
geology  has  had  upon  religious  belief. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  grouping  and  generalizations 
of  modern  science,  that  this  sphere  of  influence  is  not  confined 
to  science  alone,  but  involves  those  great  questions  of  religion 
or  politics,  which  come  nearer  to  the  passions  of  men  than  any 
mere  discovery,  however  useful.  In  this  way  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility is  incurred  by  the  teacher  in  natural  science.  The 
memorable  onslaught  made  upon  religion  by  the  French  ency- 
clopaedists, is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  close  connection  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
may  be  brought  to  war  upon  the  other.  The  still  more  recent 
teachings  of  geology,  going  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
globe,  and  the  gradual  development  of  one  organism  into 
another,  without  a  distinct  creative  fiat  for  each  race  of  ani- 
mals— the  historical  theories  evolved  from  the  deciphering  of 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Pyramids,  and  supposed  to  show  a 
continuous  nationality  in  Egypt  back  to  a  period  preceding 
the  Noachian  deluge — have  in  turn  arrayed  the  religious 
against  the  scientific  world. 

Morton's  doctrines,  like  these,  involved  great  moral  issues; 
and  let  them  once  be  widely  circulated  among  the  common 
people,  let  them  be  made  the  topics  of  newspaper  discussion. 
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and  SB  twbmbmeat  voold  result  whoee  taminalioo  bo  vum 
ean  foresee. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  tlat  efibrt  vhidi  has  been 
flnde,  since  his  deaths  to  am  j  Morton  on  the  side  of  a  direr- 
mtj  of  origin  of  hnman  raees.  We  hare  manj  reasoBS  for 
wishing  to  aroid  this.  Daring  his  lifetime,  he  never  declared 
for  or  against  the  unity  of  the  races.  The  doctrine  of  tke 
dirersit J  of  races  is  not  a  neeessarj  deducti<m  from  his  theory. 
But,  more  than  this,  we  distrust  our  own  capacity  to  handle 
this  subject  without  doing  harm.  The  doctrine  menti<xied  is 
one  inrolring  the  most  solemn  interests.  Denying  the  nnity 
of  the  human  race,  it  makes  a  myth  of  the  Adamic  curse  and 
fall^  and  does  away  with  the  redemption  through  Christ,  by 
making  it  at  once  unnecessary  and  insufficient.  Able,  earnest, 
and  honest  minds  are  at  work  upon  this  problem.  To  thcni 
we  leare  it,  and  hare  only  thus  alluded  to  it  because  the  fact 
of  a  rarying  cranial  capacity  in  different  races,  has  been 
strongly  urged  as  one  of  the  arguments  for  a  direrse  origin. 

For  us,  the  political  and  social  tendendes  of  Morton's 
theory  hare  breadth  and  magnitude  enough. 

Looking  first  at  the  broad  fact,  so  amply  established  by 
Morton,  that  different  races  have  a  different  cranial  capacity, 
the  mind  seeks  naturally  for  those  influences  which  such  a 
difference  might  be  supposed  to  produce  up<»i  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  different  races.  Is  it  accident,  or  is 
it  a  great  providential  design,  looking  toward  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  humanity  ?  Shall  all  our  cherished  notions  of 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  be  crashed  beneath  the  one  in- 
exorable fact  of  unequal  brain,  coupled  with  unequal  mental 
power? 

The  fact  may  as  well  exist  in  scientific  theory,  as  in  the 
actual  workings  of  human  relations.  In  looking  back  upon 
the  records  of  that  Providence  which  dictates  the  pages  of 
human  history,  we  find  one  nation  always  in  servitude,  an- 
other always  free, — one  particular  family  gradually  over- 
spreads the  temperate  zone;  before  it  perish  all  other  kindred, 
tribas,  and  tongues.     The  fact,  inevitable  as  death,  is  there, 
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however  disagreeable  to  the  kindly,  generous  doctrine  of 
social  equality. 

Let  us  not  argue  that  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  the 
right  of  each  member  of  the  human  race  to  equal  privileges, 
is,  in  itself,  as  just  as  it  is  generous,  or  as  truthful  as  it  is 
kindly.  The  problem  of  government  is  not  to  be  solved  bj 
asserting  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  per  «e,  for  all  history 
and  all  analogy  contradict  it.  In  history,  we  find  that,  so 
far  as  the  welfare  of  nations  is  conoerned,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality  ;  that  the  strong  hand,  guided  by  the  Intel* 
ligent  brain,  has  ever  conquered ;  and  through  so  many  appa- 
rent variations,  so  many  momentary  defeats  resulting  in  per- 
manent victories,  has  this  held  true,  that,  however  false  the 
assertion  ^^  Might  makes  right"  may  be,  so  far  as  ends  merely 
human  are  concerned,  nevertheless,  the  Divine  Will  attains 
its  purposes  through  Might  as  the  means,  and  makes  the 
feeble  Right  the  temporary  victim.  Human  crimes,  as  well 
as  human  virtues,  work  out  the  fiats  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
all  things,  great  and  small,  willing  or  unwilling,  do  serve 
Him. 

We  need  not  travel  from  our  own  'continent  to  find  the 
history  of  a  series  of  races  which  will  illustrate  with  sufficient 
fulness  the  influence  of  a  single  anatomical  fact  upon  national 
success. 

^' Human  history,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  ^'cannot  be  a 
mere  chapter  of  accidents.  The  fate  of  nations  cannot  be  al^ 
ways  regulated  by  chance ;  its  literature,  science,  art,  wealth, 
religion,  language,  laws,  and  morals,  cannot  surely  be  the 
result  of  mere  accidental  circumstances." 

The  monumental  history,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  country,  indicates  that  the  Toltecan  or  Peru- 
vian was  once  the  dominant  race  of  this  continent.  As  de- 
scribed by  Cortez  and  his  followers,  they  were  a  gentle  people, 
of  fixed  habits,  given  to  assembling  in  large  communities,  and 
the  building  of  great  cities.  The  arts  of  civilisation  existed 
among  them  to  a  great  extent.  A  monarchical  government, 
a  priestly  hierarchy,  and  a  provident  agriculture  indicated  a 
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condition  far  above  barbarism.  Their  average  cranial  capa- 
city, as  ascertained  by  Morton,  from  the  measurement  of  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  skulls,  was  seventy-seven  cubic  inches. 
Its  conformation  presented  a  low  receding  forehead,  the  lon- 
gitudinal and  parietal  diameter  nearly  equal,  a  flattened  occi- 
put, high  cheek  bones,  and  heavy  and  projecting  jaws.  This 
race  once  held  possession  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  It  was  they  who  constructed  the  forts  and  mounds 
which  dot  our  western  prairies.  But  long  before  the  peopling 
of  North  America  by  the  whites,  they  had  disappeared  from 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  their  place 
was  occupied  by  a  race  superior  to  them  in  cranial  develop- 
ment, but  inferior  in  the  arts.  The  barbarous  tribes  had 
some  seven  cubic  inches  of  brain  the  advantage  over  the  Tol- 
tecans.  The  cranial  conformation  was  similar,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fuller  occiput,  and  smaller  intellectual  lobe. 
These  anatomical  characters  found  an  analogy  in  their  minds. 
Crafty,  subtle,  vindictive,  nomadic,  despising  manual  labor, 
and  incapable  of  civilization,  they  were  still  permitted,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  drive  before  them  the  mild  Toltecan, 
and  give  to  rapine  and^blood  the  land  which  once  waved  with 
corn.  It  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Toltecan  race  to 
perish  from  the  earth.  Their  civilization,  their  knowledge  of 
fortification  and  defence,  were  no  match  for  the  larger  brain 
of  the  red  man.  The  men  of  largest  brain,  of  strongest  will, 
fiercest  animal  passions,  and  smallest  share  of  human  sym- 
pathies, passed  from  their  northeastern  origin,  and  swept  all 
obstacles  from  their  path.  It  was  a  work  of  annihilation, 
and  nothing  was  left  of  the  Toltecan  but  his  forts  and 
mounds. 

The  second  act  in  this  great  drama  opens  with  the  most 
important  and  immense  migration  of  the  human  race  on 
record.  There  came  to  the  shores  of  New  England  and 
Virginia  some  feeble  bands  of  men,  who,  whether  rightfully 
or  not,  were  soon  engaged  in  bloody  wars  with  the  numerous 
tribes  around  them.  Looking  at  the  probabilities  as  tkey 
then  existed,  the  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  that,  a  broil 
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once  commenced  between  the  white  and  the  red  man,  the 
former  would  soon  be  driven  from  the  shores  of  the  continent, 
or  find  a  grave  beneath  its  forests.  They  had  to  contend  with 
a  race  numerous,  powerful,  vindictive,  armed  with  efficient 
weapons,  and  the  bravery  to  use  them.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
we  have  seen  the  Teuton  gradually  enlarging  his  borders,  and 
the  red  man  as  steadily  perishing  before  him  ?  The  work  is 
like  that  which  the  Indian  had  previously  inflicted  on  the 
Toltecan.  It  was  not  conquest  or  subjection,  but  annihila- 
tion. Rank  by  rank,  and  tribe  by  tribe,  the  red  man  faded 
from  his  possessions.  Like  some  Sarsar  wind  of  death,  the 
races  of  the  Teuton  have  passed  from  the  portals  of  the  East, 
until  now  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific  acknowledge  their 
dominion.  It  mattered  little  what  means  were  chosen  to 
accomplish  this  result.  The  peaceful  policy  of  William  Penn, 
and  the  stern  unyielding  integrity  of  the  Puritans,  were  as 
fatal  to  the  Indian  as  the  fierce  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  halls  of  Montezuma.  And  the  high  necessities  of  civiliza- 
tion were  but  a  secondary  element  in  this  contest.  On  the 
whole  line  of  advance,  from  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  progress  of  the  white  race  was  preceded 
and  pioneered  by  a  class  of  adventurers  who  fled  from  the  life 
of  towns,  and  assimilated  themselves  to  barbarism.  It  was 
not  for  civilization  that  the  Daniel  Boones  of  our  country 
fought  and  struggled.  They  contended  with  the  Indian  for 
his  hunting-grounds,  and  not  for  sites  of  cities.  It  was 
the  physiological  antipathy  of  race  for  race,  not  sufficiently 
proximate,  and  too  proud  and  stubborn  to  blend. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  notice  another  marked  difference 
in  the  conquering  races.  The  Teuton,  with  an  average  cranial 
capacity  of  ninety- two  inches — or  if  we  take  the  pure  English 
standard  of  the  Puritans,  of  ninety-six  inches,  making  a  capa- 
city of  twelve  cubic  inches  above  that  of  the  red  man, — fought 
less,  and  conquered  more  than  did  the  Spaniards  and  French 
at  the  South,  with  an  average  of  eighty-four  and  eighty-seven 
cubic  inches ;  thus  nearly  assimilating  them  to  the  Barbarous, 
but  not  reducing  them  to  the  Toltecan  measurement.     As  a 
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natural  conseqaence,  we  find  that  the  Tenton  has  nerer  widely 
amalgamated  with  the  Indian.  The  animal  passions  were  too 
feeble,  and  the  innate  pride  of  birth  and  connection  too  high, 
for  such  an  intermingling.  But  the  converse  held  true  with 
the  Spaniard  and  Frenchman.  The  Iberian  and  Celt  belong 
to  the  swarthy  families  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  are  as 
distinctly  separable  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  from  the  Negro. 
Possessing  as  a  race  five  cubic  inches  less  of  brain  than  the 
Tenton,  they  more  nearly  approximate  the  aborigines  than 
the  men  of  the  North.  They  have  everywhere  first  fought 
and  conquered,  and  then  amalgamated  with  the  Indian.  The 
consequence  is  a  feeble  and  hybrid  race,  defining  hybridity  as 
a  loss  of  permanence  of  national  type.  The  physical  degene- 
ration which  has  resulted  from  this  blending,  is  a  very  note- 
worthy feature  in  anatomical  science.  The  races  now  inhabit- 
ing Mexico  are  a  breed  so  disgracefully  mixed  and  intermingled, 
that  the  types  of  the  heroic  Indian,  as  well  as  the  dignified 
Spaniard,  have  alike  disappeared.  The  average  size  of  the 
head  in  Mexico  is  so  small,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  an  American,  of  average  cranial  size,  can  find  a 
native  hat  sufficiently  large. 

Still  another  race  comes  in  to  mingle  in  the  confusion  of 
American  population.  We  are  indebted  to  our  English  fore- 
&thers  for  the  presence  among  us  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  a  low  type  of  human  organization, — the  Negro.  Progna- 
thous jaws,  narrow  elongated  forms,  receding  foreheads,  large 
posterior  development,  and  an  internal  capacity  of  only  eighty- 
three  inches,  characterize  the  cranium  of  the  African  Negro. 
The  cranial  capacity  is  nine  inches  less  than  that  of  the  Teu- 
ton, but  still  exceeding  the  Toltecan  by  six  inches,  and  only 
one  less  than  the  Barbarous  Indian. 

The  history  of  the  Negro,  not  only  on  the  American  but 
the  African  continent,  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  anato- 
mical on  the  national  conditions. 

Although  he  has  never,  in  his  native  state,  attained  to  any 
degree  of  culture,  he  is  endowed  with  a  wonderful  imitative 
faculty,  which  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs  of 
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civilized  life.  But  we  find  that  he  more  readily  amalgamates 
with  the  Indian  than  with  the  white.  The  red  man,  though 
he  sometimes  makes  a  slave  of  his  hlack  fellow,  is  still  more 
generally  disposed  to  admit  him  to  a  footing  of  equality.  In 
his  relations  with  the  whites,  he  has  now  for  two  centuries 
remained  in  servitude,  without  an  efibrt,  on  his  part,  to  escape 
from  bondage.  The  casual  flight  of  a  few  solitary  individuals 
does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  he  is  enchained  by  a  people 
which  could  not  thus  enslave  the  Indian.  The  story  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  contains  a  most  truthful  moral  on  this  point, 
however  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  author.  "  George," 
the  almost  white  slave,  strikes  for  freedom  with  a  bold  hand, 
preferring  death  to  slavery.  So,  too,  did  "Cassy,**  and  every 
other  light  mulatto  in  the  book.  But  we  find  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  always  portrayed  the  pure  black  as  a  willing 
bondsman,  and  "  Uncle  Tom,"  himself,  as  a  model  of  sub- 
mission to  the  lash,  and  to  bitterest  wrong  and  outrage. 
This  was  not  mere  Christian  non-resistance.  The  meekest 
martyr,  from  St.  Stephen  to  John  Rogers,  would  have  re- 
sisted such  wrong,  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  an  inborn  charac- 
teristic of  the  black  race. 

While  we  may  not  sanction  the  idea  that  the  mere  fact  of 
inferiority,  or  diversity,  of  race,  can  justify  the  holding  of  a 
fellow-man — ^for  a  fellow-man  he  is — in  involuntary  servitude,  it 
is  nevertheless  evident,  that  the  anatomical  facts  of  difference 
should  have  some  influence  in  modifying  our  sentiments,  and 
render  us  slow  in  imposing  the  responsibility  of  self-support 
upon  a  race,  whose  ability  to  maintain  themselves,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  white  man,  is  at  least  as  much  a  problem  as  is 
that  of  the  coexistence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Indian. 
It  is  impossible  for  eighty-three  cubic  inches  of  cerebral  matter, 
fed  by  negro  blood,  to  compete  with  ninety-two  of  educated, 
Teutonic  brain.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  anatomist  to 
decide  what  should  be  done ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume,  that  any 
being,  however  degraded,  if  he  possess  reason  and  conscience, 
should  also  possess  the  liberty  to  use  them  for  his  own  welfare. 
The  limit  of  authority  over  a  degraded  race  should  not  extend 
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hej(mA  an  exercise  of  paternal  care  and  superior  wisdom,  in 
gnding,  protecting,  and  elerating  it,  in  such  a  manner  of  life 
aa  »  best  fitted  to  its  capacities. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  produces  the  mulatto^ 
who  manifesta  a  certain  degree  of  hjbriditj.  He  is  a  soperior 
n^gro,  hot  a  rerj  inferior  white  man.  As  we  go  on  ajf^roxi- 
mating  to  the  white,  we  hare  increasing  aptitnde  to  learn,  and 
greater  intelligence ;  bat  this  is  accompanied  bj  a  correspond- 
ing degradation  of  the  white.  The  mulatto  is  an  unnatural 
and  a  nnfol  existence.  Feeble  in  constitution,  unable  to  per- 
form serere  labor,  he  manifests  a  tendency  to  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, and  earlj  death.  Thou^  the  pure  negro  is''  naturall j 
long  lired,  we  find  the  mulatto  rarely  attaining  the  rerge  of 
old  age.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that,  were  it  not  for  constant 
importations  from  the  South,  the  race  of  negroes  would  soon 
disappear  from  the  Northern  States,  from  anudgamation,  and 
consequent  short  life.  If  amalgamation  is  thus  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  the  negro,  what  better  would  be  his  condition  if 
left  to  hb  own  resources  ?  It  is  but  just  that  we  should  look 
the  anatomical  argument  fairly  in  the  face.  The  condition  of 
the  negro  has  ever  been  that  of  senritude — a  consequence  of 
his  lack  of  brains.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  should 
form  a  justification  of  American  slavery ;  but  the  anatomist 
will  still  shrink  from  hastily  disturbing  the  present  order  of 
things.  An  immediate  setting  free  of  the  bondsmen  of  the 
South,  would  place  three  and  a  half  millions  of  an  inferior  race 
in  competition  with  one  far  superior  to  it  in  anatomical  perfec- 
tion. Who  can  doubt  where  misery  would  fall  ?  The  experi- 
ment has  already  been  twice  tried  on  this  continent.  The 
Toltecan  and  the  Indian  have  in  turn  faded,  and  passed  away 
from  the  broad  lands  they  once  claimed  as  their  own.  With- 
out a  claim  to  the  soil,  without  a  vestige  of  national  organiza- 
tion, and  in  competition  with  a  vastly  superior  race,  that 
annihilation  which  has  so  surely  dogged  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  the  Indian,  would  find  but  a  feeble  resistance  from  the 
humble,  crouching  African. 

One  circumstance  may,  in  this  contingency,  operate  in  favor 
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of  the  negro.  Had  the  Indian  been  capable  of  subjection  to 
slavery  he  would  still  be  found  among  us.  The  negro  would 
soon,  in  freedom,  adapt  himself  somewhat  to  his  new  condition; 
and,  although  a  large  class  might,  like  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  prefer  abject  poverty  to  labor,  yet 
the  influence  of  a  colder  climate,  and  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  a  winter,  might  gradually  engraft  industrious  habits. 
Even  the  ever-working  bee,  when  transported  to  Jamaica,  laid 
up  his  store  of  honey  for  a  single  season  only.  Ever  after 
that  he  forgot  his  provident  Northern  notions,  and  led  a  rois- 
terous  and  dissipated  life  among  the  sweets  of  the  sugar- 
houses,  unmindful  of  the  morrow. 

It  is  now  a  received  opinion  with  ethnologists  that  the  large- 
headed  Teuton  is  the  dominant  race  of  all  the  earth.  Wher- 
ever climate  will  permit  his  existence,  his  passion  for  discovery 
leads  him.  The  negro,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Malay,  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  have  all  fallen  before  him ;  and  now  he 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Japanese  Mongol,  and  demands  ad- 
mission there.  One  by  one  the  lesser  tribes  have  owned  his 
sway.  The  lively  Celt  of  Ireland  has  yielded  his  long-fought 
battle  with  the  English  Teuton ;  the  high-spirited  Hungarian, 
and  the  wily  Italian,  feel  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian  Teuton; 
and  throughout  the  world  the  race  of  the  great  brain  is  en- 
larging, by  war  or  by  diplomacy,  its  conquests.  Who  can  tell 
where  or  when  this  immitigable  advance  shall  cease  ?  And 
what  shall  be  the  fate  of  feebler  nations  beneath  its  sway  ? 

There  is  no  cause  for  anxiety ;  for  an  all-wise  Governor 
controls  it.  Out  of  all  this  seeming  wrong  cometh  good.  If 
the  Teuton  rob  a  feebler  race  of  its  possessions,  we  find  that 
with  him  go  all  the  arts  of  civilization, — the  power  of  steam, 
the  blessings  of  education,  the  privileges  of  freedom,  and  an 
open  Bible.  Tlie  forests  fall,  and  the  ring  of  the  artisan's 
hammer  is  heard  in  cities ;  and  peace  smiles  upon  broad  fields 
of  wheat,  white  for  the  harvest. 

Here,  in  the  broad  foundation  and  the  full  elaboration  of 
such  a  theory,  we  find  Morton's  true  glory.  In  the  most  un- 
promising of  all  the  sciences  assigned  to  the  physician,  he  has 
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straok  out  a  disoovery,  from  irhidi,  as  from  some  wondrous 
qnring,  has  welled  forth  a  fomiiain  of  public  opinion,  which, 
starting  from  the  quiet  valleys  of  scientific  research,  has  grown 
into  a  torrent  as  it  reaches  the  vast  teeming  plain  of  active 
hmnan  thought.  Not  in  the  domain  of  medicine  do  its  conse- 
quences stop,  but  sweeping  resisUessly  on,  it  forms  one  of  the 
ohiefest  of  those  currents  of  belief  which  agitate  the  restless 
sea  of  social  and  politioal  diseoision.  What  though  it  buries 
beneath  its  tide  of  evidence  onr  preconceived  ideas  of  human 
liberty,  equality,  firateraity?  ^^  ®"*  of  ^^^  hopeless  self- 
ishness, the  inborn  depraW^f,  the  jealousies,  the  secret  crimes 
of  human  hearts,  can  we  contrive  a  scheme  of  Providence. 

The  hemea^hurdmhwnt  by  the  truly  ambitious  medical 
mind,  the  gwii*  dstoian^  in  the  relations  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession  towsrfs  soeiety,  is  that  it  stands  at  one  side  of  the 
ounent  of  htatut  lifer  «d  exerts  no  direct  and  palpable  influ- 
ace  upon  ^  flwtds  of  men.  Those  natures  which  would  seek 
in  m^disbe  M  <VP^"^^^^7  to  mingle  in  the  grander  competi- 
Ijona  rf  J"*^  and. long  for  fame,  in  the  broad,  satisfactory 
ggiigit  ef  dM  term,  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

pi^j,i0i«as  live  at  one  side  of  the  world ;  they  are  a  sepa- 
mlt  peoplOy  and  their  mission  links  them,  not  to  human  great- 
giUSy  bnt^to  human  weaknesses  and  sorrows. 
.  g^  the  physician,  if,  like  Morton,  he  is  content  to  be, 
mll^  than  to  be  seen  to  be,  can  make  his  mark  upon  the 
wcrid'ii  progress  through  those  avenues  wherein  natural  sci- 
^Bos  Jb  now  operating  upon  creeds  of  belief  and  systems  of 
gdiics.    Like  Morton,  we  may  not  stand  in  the  hot  vanguard 
0t  opinion,  but,  placed  cahnly  in  the  rear,  seeking  only  for 
listh  without  regard  to  creeds,  we  may  push  on  the  column, 
and  watch  the  battlements  of  error,  the  dogmas  of  theorists, 
llie  nicely-built  strongholds  of  policy,  tottering  and  falling 
before  an  impulse  which  had  its  origin  in  the  quiet  study  of 
the  unpretending  man  of  science. 

Sanfobd  B.  Hunt, 


JOHN  B.  BECK. 

1794—1851. 

John  B.  Bbck  was  born  September  18,  1794,  at  Schenec- 
tady. He  was  the  third  son  of  Caleb  Beck  and  Catharine 
Theresa  Romeyn,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Theodorick  Romeyn, 
D.D.,  long  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Schenectady,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  founders  of  Union  College. 

While  yet  a  child,  Dr.  Beck  lost  his  father,  and  from  that 
period,  the  care  of  his  education  and  that  of  his  four  brothers, 
Theodorick  Romeyn,  Nicholas,  Lewis,  and  Abraham,  rested 
chiefly  with  his  excellent  mother.  How  well  this  most  esti- 
mable lady  performed  her  task,  was  seen  not  more  in  the 
elevated  positions  which  each  of  her  sons  attained  in  their 
several  professions,  than  in  the  loving  respect  which  they 
cherished  for  their  mother.  She  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five,  having  survived  four  of  her  distinguished  sons ; 
and  the  life  thus  prolonged,  far  beyond  man's  ordinary  term, 
was  crowned  with  "purchased  and  promised  blessings :"  her 
children,  and  her  children's  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  rising  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  John  left  his  home  to  reside  with 
his  uncle.  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  then  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  Rhinebcck,  New  York.  Here  he 
began  his  classical  studies,  and  we  may  not  doubt  that  the 
fondness  which  through  life  he  cherished  for  the  learning  of 
the  ancients,  should  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  first 
steps  in  those  studies  were  guided,  and  his  first  advances  en- 
couraged, by  that  ripe  scholar  and  indulgent  friend. 
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In  1844.  Dr.  Bofnejn  remored  to  New  York,  his  nephew 
aeeonpanjmg  him.  Here  the  joang  nuui's  edocatioii  pro- 
gfrtmed  under  the  same  kind  and  jadicions  care.  In  1809,  he 
entered  Cohmibia  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  then  a 
leading  trustee,  and  the  celebrated  John  M.  Mason,  D.D., 
then  the  leading  mind  of  his  profession  in  the  citr,  was  Prorost. 

Here  the  indostrj  and  abilitj  of  jonng  Beck  soon  secured 
Um  the  warm  approbation,  and,  in  doe  time,  the  cordial  fiiend- 
aUp  of  3Iason.  Of  the  ralne  of  their  friendship,  and  espe^ 
dallj  of  the  guiding  care  extended  to  him  thonghoat  his 
eoll^giate  course.  Dr.  Beck  erer  retained  a  most  grateful 
lense.  The  result  could  not  be  doubtfoL  His  success  was 
worthj  of  himself,  and  of  the  friends  whose  faror  he  had 
won« 

In  1813,  Beck  graduated  with  the  hi^est  honors  of  his 
class.  '  He  erer  retained  a  kindly  feeling  for  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  when,  in  subsequent  years,  it  manifested  its  appreciation 
of  his  general  abilitj,  by  appointing  him  one  of  her  Trustees, 
he  took  an  actiye  part  in  erery  effort  to  sustain  and  derate 
her  reputation. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Beck  accompanied 
his  uncle  in  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  spending  some  time  in 
London,  he  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Humphries,  a  grandson 
of  Doddridge.  In  this  study,  he  made  such  adTances  as 
enabled  him,  in  after-life,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
Biblical  criticism.  On  his  return  from  England,  haying  de- 
termined to  study  medicine,  he  entered  the  office  of  Professor 
Darid  Hosack,  of  whom  he  soon  became  a  favorite  pupil.  It  is 
pleasant  now  to  think  that,  though  the  part  they  respectiyely 
took  in  medical  politics  soon  estranged  the  able  pupil  from  the 
distinguished  teacher,  yet  each  retained  to  the  end  of  life,  a 
high  estimate  of  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  other.  In  1817, 
Dr.  Beck  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Hew  York,  presentmg  as  his  Thesis  that  treatise  on  Infanticide, 
4i^|^ifilB,  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  great  work  on  medi- 

Jwupmdence  by  his  brother,  T.  Bomeyn  Beck,  laid  the 
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foundation  of  his  fame  as  an  author.  Of  this  tract,  it  is  no 
more  than  literal  truth  to  say  that  it  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  subsequent  writers  have  done  little  more  than  reproduce 
copies,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  this,  the  standard  work  on 
Infanticide  in  the  English  language. 

In  1822,  Dr.  Beck,  in  company  with  Drs.  Dyckman  and 
Francis,  established  the  "New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal."  To  this  journal  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  hiB 
time,  and  in  it  were  published  many  able  articles  from  his 
pen.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  his  paper  on 
Laryngitis,  several  reviews  on  the  Contagiousness  of  Yellow 
Fever,  a  favorite  doctrine  of  his  great  teacher,  Hosack,  and 
then  the  leading  questio  vexata  of  medical  science,  and  others 
on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
their  absorption  into  the  blood  was  ably  sustained.  Dr.  Beck 
continued  as  the  chief  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal for  seven  years,  being  associated,  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
period,  with  Dr.  Peixotto.  In  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  then  newly  organized,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  resignation  of  all  the  previous 
Faculty.  This  step,  the  crowning  act  of  a  long  series  of  dia- 
sensions,  threw  upon  their  successors  a  weight  of  responsibility 
diflScult  to  bear.  The  names  of  Post,  Hosack,  Mitchill,  Mott, 
Macneven,  and  Francis,  were  known  throughout  the  country. 
The  whole  influence  of  these  names  was  thrown  against  the 
new  organization,  and  it  had,  in  its  very  inception,  to  struggle 
against  the  imputed  odium  of  having  driven  those  distinguished 
men  from  positions  they  adorned.  Of  this  responsibility,  Dr. 
Beck  was  prompt  to  take  his  full  share,  and  his  ability  as  a 
controversialist  was  too  well  known,  and  had  been  too  sorely 
felt,  not  to  insure  to  him  a  full  share  in  any  odium  which  the 
friends  of  the  old,  could  throw  on  the  leaders  of  the  new 
organization.  But  it  was  not  alone  against  the  influence  of 
names  that  the  school  had  to  struggle ;  active  rivalry  was  soon 
attempted,  and  a  new  medical  school,  the  Rutgers  Medical 
College,  was  organized,  with  Hosack,  Mott,  Macneven,  and 
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Francis,  in  their  old  departments,  while  the  places  of  Post  and 
Mitchill  were  filled  by  John  D.  Godman  and  Dr.  Griscom. 

In  the  struggles  which  followed.  Dr.  Beck  bore  his  part 
nobljj  and  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his  distinguished  asso- 
ciates to  say  that  no  one  man  did  so  much  in  sustaining  the 
College.  In  his  own  department  he  was  impregnable;  of 
those,  and  they  were  many,  who  desired  that  he  should  fail  as 
a  public  teacher,  few  hoped  it,  and  those  few  were  miserably 
disappointed ;  his  success  from  the  first  was  signal,  and  his 
popularity  as  a  lecturer  went  on  steadily  increasing  till  the 
close  of  his  career.  But  it  was  not  alone,  though,  of  course, 
chiefly,  as  a  public  teacher,  that  Dr.  Beck  served  the  College ; 
he  was  the  zealous  promoter  of  its  interests,  the  ready  de- 
fender of  its  policy.  It  is  delightful  to  those  who  are  now 
connected  with  the  institution,  to  recall  the  many,  many  proofs 
he  gave  of  unabated  interest  in  the  College :  next  to  the  ties  of 
kindred  were  those  which  bound  him  to  his  Medical  Alma 
Mater,  and  to  his  life's  close,  he  still  delighted  to  hear  of  her 
prosperity,  and  was  ever  ready  to  go  beyond  his  strength  in 
her  service.  May  those  to  whom  her  interests  are  now  con- 
fided serve  her,  if  with  less  ability,  with  equal  zeal ! 

In  1881,  Dr.  Beck  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Fan- 
ning C.  Tucker,  Esq.,  who,  with  five  children,  survives  him. 
In  1835,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  a  situation  which  he  filled  for  ten  years,  dis- 
charging its  duties  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  His  services  at 
the  Hospital  had  a  very  favorable  effect  on  Dr.  Beck's  repu- 
tation as  a  practitioner.  Hitherto,  his  brethren  had  known 
him  only  as,  for  his  age,  a  learned  physician,  a  practised  and 
able  writer,  and  a  judicious  and  attractive  lecturer.  At  the 
Hospital  he  proved  himself  no  less  sagacious  in  investigating 
disease  at  the  bedside,  than  skilful  in  the  application  of  reme- 
dies to  its  cure.  Dr.  Beck  was,  and  aimed  to  be,  rather  judi- 
cious in  the  use  of  a  few  remedies,  than  able  to  overwhelm 
disease  by  a  multitude  of  them. 

While  thus  applying  the  fruit  of  previous  study  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufierer  at  this  great  public  charity,  he  did  not 
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lose  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  students  and  young  phy- 
sicians connected  with  the  establishment  those  clinical  lessons 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value.  His  clinical  instruction 
was,  like  all  his  public  teaching,  distinguished  by  great  sun- 
plicity  of  language,  clearness,  and  a  devotion  to  utility  rather 
than  show.  In  1843,  he  collected  together,  and  published  in 
a  volume,  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to 
periodical  medical  literature. 

In  1849,  his  work  on  Infantile  Therapeutics  appeared,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Few  medical  books  of  its  size  contain  an  equal  amount  of 
sound  learning  and  practical  good  sense. 

Dr.  Beck  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  professional  brethren.  Of  this  he  received 
continued  proofs,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his 
professional  life.  He  was  elected,  when  a  very  young  man, 
Trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Cen- 
sor of  the  County  Medical  Society.  He  held,  at  subsequent 
periods,  the  offices  of  Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  Vice-President  and  then  President 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  before  which  he  delivered  an 
inaugural  address  on  the  History  of  American  Medicine  before 
the  Revolution,  which  was  afterwards  published,  and  amply  sus- 
tained his  well-earned  reputation.  He  took  an  earnest  interest 
in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  was  early  elected  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  and,  subse- 
quently, Orator  to  the  Academy.  This  was  the  last  opportu- 
nity his  brethren  enjoyed  of  manifesting  their  unabated  respect 
for  him,  and  regrets,  as  sincere  as  general,  were  felt  that  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  decline  the  duty  he  would, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  have  performed  with  such 
eminent  ability. 

About  the  year  1842,  Dr.  Beck  was  attacked  with  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  by  which  he  was  greatly  prostrated. 
This  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  some  months,  two  or  three 
times,  under  circumstances  which  gave  his  medical  friends  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  malignant  disease  was  beginning  in 

39 
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some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  1845,  he  suflfered  from 
a  local  inflammation,  -which  ran  on  to  an  unhealthy  suppura> 
tion  about  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw :  the  accumulated  puru- 
lent matter  broke  into  the  pharynx,  and  some  of  it  finding  its 
way  into  the  stomach,-  caused  an  almost  uncontrollable  vomit- 
ing, by  which  he  was  so  much  prostrated  as  to  cause,  in  the 
mind  of  his  attendant,  apprehensions  of  an  immediate  fatal 
result.  From  this  time  Dr.  Beck  continued  an  invalid,  rallying 
occasionally,  but  soon  falling  oflf,  and  only  enabled  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  practitioner  and  a  public  teacher,  by  the  most 
indomitable  strength  of  will,  the  most  determined  purpose  not 
to  give  it  up. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  martyr  to  neu- 
ralgia and  spasmodic  disease,  from  which  his  sufferings  were 
most  intense ;  still  he  bore  up  with  almost  superhuman  reso- 
lution, and  continued  to  visit  patients  and  to  lecture  in  the 
College  till  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1850-51,  when  he 
was  at  last  compelled  forever  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  his 
honorable  labors,  and  the  service  of  an  institution,  to  promote 
whose  interests  had  been,  for  so  many  years,  the  main  object 
of  his  professional  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1850-51,  his  disease  made  steady  pro- 
gress, and  it  became  evident  that  the  term  of  his  labors  and 
his  sufferings  was  nigh  at  hand.  These  sufferings  soon  became 
so  intense  as  to  induce  his  best  friends  to  pray  for  his  early 
release.  He  derived  at  one  time  some  relief  from  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  and  opiates,  but,  towards  the  last,  was  unwilling 
to  use  them.  '^I  do  not  wish,''  said  he  to  a  medical  friend, 
"to  die  stupefied  or  insane.'* 

He  desired  to  look  the  king  of  terrors  full  in  the  face,  and 
watch  with  steady  eye  his  slow  approach.  At  length  the  time 
of  suiBFering  ended,  and  "the  day  of  his  redemption"  arrived. 
Oa  Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  6  p.m.,  he  died.     His  funeral, 

MtUitkji  April  11th,  was  attended  by  almost  all  the  more 
ent  members  of  the  profession  in  the  city,  who  vied  with 
'other  in  manifestations  of  affection  and  respect  for  the 
An  address,  fall  of  genuine  feeling  and  true  piety, 
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was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  an  old  and  highly- 
valued  friend,  for  whom  Dr.  Beck  had  always  cherished  pro- 
found respect. 

In  a  survey  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Beck,  the 
first  quality  that  deserves  especial  notice,  was  energy :  in  this 
he  had  few  equals ;  an  end  being  set  before  him,  he  pursued 
it  with  a  vigor,  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  a  force  of  will 
which  rarely  failed  to  command  success.  Another  trait,  which 
was  very  marked  in  him,  was  clearness  of  perception  :  he  saw 
the  object  presented  to  his  "mind's  eye'*  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  most  perfect  physical  vision.  This  quality  was 
undoubtedly  the  secret  of  much  of  his  success  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  and  a  medical  writer  and  public  teacher.  He 
saw  disease  just  as  it  was ;  theories  never  distorted,  nor  did 
prejudice  obscure  it :  all  was  clear  and  perfectly  distinct  from 
every  other  object.  Having  this  quality  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, and  being  both  in  English  and  the  classics  a  thorough 
scholar,  he  could  not  fail,  as  a  teacher,  to  communicate  in 
words  a  just  and  accurate  idea  of  the  object  before  him.  So 
in  argument  and  controversy,  he  saw  the  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed, or  the  point  in  dispute  clearly ;  it  was  perfectly  defi- 
nite to  his  apprehension,  and  consequently  his  arguments 
neither  fell  short  of,  nor  flew  beyond  the  point;  ^''remaeu 
tetigisti''  is  constantly  suggested  to  the  mind  as  we  read  his 
arguments. 

Dr.  Beck's  learning  was  extensive,  and  eminently  accurate. 
What  he  knew,  he  knew  precisely  and  definitely.  This, 
though  true  in  a  degree  far  from  common,  of  his  classical,  was 
especially  so  of  his  strictly  professional  learning.  The  latter 
took  a  far  wider  range,  embracing  aot  only  the  popular  authors 
of  our  own  time  and  the  age  immediately  preceding  us,  but 
also  the  best  writers  of  bygone  days,  those  venerable  classics 
on  whose  merits  Time  has  set  his  seal.  Of  these  authors  he 
was  a  constant  reader,  referring  to  them  as  the  charts  by 
which  he  was  best  pleased  to  sail. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Beck  as  a  public  teacher,  has  already 
been  noticed.     He  united  ia  a  degree,  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
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self,  the  qualities  often  seen  apart,  that  made  him  both  useful 
and  popular.  His  lectures  were  clear,  precise,  and  singularly- 
practical:  no  merely  specious  theories,  no  rash  generaliza- 
tions, no  loose  assertions,  found  place  there ;  all  was  logical, 
accurate,  true.  These  qualities,  and  the  ready  courtesy  with 
which,  when  the  lecture  was  over,  he  answered  the  questions 
and  solved  the  doubts  of  his  pupils,  and  removed,  by  repeated 
and  varied  illustration — in  which  he  was  singularly  happy — 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  perfect  comprehension  of  a 
subject,  gained  him  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  respect  and 
affections  of  ^is  pupils,  and  secured  their  entire  and  implicit 
confidence. 

The  personal  character  of  Dr.  Beck  was  of  a  very  high 
order;  a  steady  adherence  to  principle,  an  ardent  love  of 
truth,  an  unhesitating,  unwavering,  almost  instinctive  prefer- 
ence of  the  right  over  the  expedient,  marked  him,  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense  of  the  words,  as  a  man  of  honor ;  and  if, 
in  early  life,  he  manifested,  perhaps  sometimes  too  plainly, 
his  disgust  at  pretension,  his  abhorrence  of  fraud,  his  contempt 
for  meanness,  it  was  but  the  working  of  a  noble  nature,  to 
which  such  faults  were  in  their  very  essence  alien  and  abhor- 
rent. Such  were  some  of  the  characteristics  which  commended 
Dr.  Beck,  as  a  man  and  a  physician,  to  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that  these  noble  qualities  were 
adorned  and  harmonized  by  the  graces  of  a  sincere  and  con- 
sistent Christian.  Many  years  before  his  death,  he  made 
public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  united  himself  to 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the  church  of  his  forefathers. 
His  life  ever  after  was,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  allow 
to  any,  consistent  with  his  profession. 

Of  his  faith  and  patience,  long  and  hard  trial  was  made  by 
an  illness  protracted  during  many  years,  and  attended  by  suf- 
feringa  nearly  constant,  and  often  agonizing.  So  unremitting 
and  so  long  continued  were  his  pains,  that,  some  months  before 
-^  defttfa,  he  said  that  for  five  years  he  had  not  been  free 
JfatMH  paia  for  one  single  half  hour.     These  pains  seemed  at 
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times  to  have  no  other  limit  than  the  capacity  of  the  system 
to  the  sensation  of  pain.  Human  nature  could  endure  no 
more.  Yet,  through  all  this,  his  patient  submission  to  the 
Divine  will  failed  not  for  a  moment.  At  length,  the  measure 
of  his  sujBFerings  being  full.  Death,  the  gracious  messenger, 
came,  but  still  amid  pains  indescribable,  and  set  him  free.  No 
repinings  disturbed  the  calm  serenity  of  his  soul ;  no  doubts 
dimmed,  even  for  a  moment,  his  clear  perception  of  the  Divine 
benignity.     Thus  he  died. 

Oh  God,  Most  Mighty !  Oh,  Holy  and  Most  Merciful  Sa- 
viour !  suffer  us  not,  at  our  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death, 
to  fall  from  Thee. 

C.  R.  GiLMAy, 


DANIEL    BRAKE. 

1785—1852. 

In  preparing  a  memoir  of  this  distinguished  physician,  for 
many  years  my  colleague  and  intimate  friend,  I  shall  avail 
myself  largely  of  my  "  Discourse  on  his  Life,  Character,  and 
Services,"  delivered,  by  request,  before  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Trustees,  and  students  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  within  a  few  months  after  his  lamented  death.  The 
facts  therein  stated  are  founded  almost  exclusively  upon  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  portrait  which  I  drew  of  him  was  so  accurate  and  life-like, 
as  to  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  family.  Edward 
D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Services 
of  Dr.  Drake,*'  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1855,  refers  to  the 
Discourse  as  '^  able  and  faithful,'*  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
make  free  use  of  it,  for  testimony  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  our  common  friend. 

Daniel  Drake  was  born  at  Plainfield,  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  October  20th,  1785.  Here  he  spent  the  first  two 
years  and  a  half  of  his  life.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
his  father  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  then  only  nine  years  older 
than  his  son,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mayslick,  a  new 
settlement,  consisting  of  a  small  colony  of  New  Jersey  people, 
with  a  few  stragglers  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose 
occupation  was  clearing  the  forest  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  log  cabin  of  that  day,  the  residence  of  the  Drake 
family,  constituted  an  interesting  feature  ©f  the  landscape. 
As  the  name  implies,  it  was  built  of  logs,  generally  imhewn, 
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with  a  puncheon  floor  below,  and  a  clapboard  floor  above,  a 
small  square  window  without  glass,  a  chimney  of  ''  cats  and 
clay,'*  and  a  coarse  roof.  It  consisted  generally  of  one  apart- 
ment, which  served  as  a  sitting-room,  dormitory,  and  kitchen. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Drake,  although  poor  and  illiterate, 
possessed  the  great  merit  of  industry,  temperance,  and  piety. 
Both  his  grandfathers  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  battle 
scenes  of  the  Revolution ;  one  of  them,  Shotwell,  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was,  of  course,  a  non-comba- 
tant, while  the  other,  who  had  no  such  scruples,  was  frequently 
engaged  in  the  partisan  warfare  of  his  native  State.  The 
father  of  Dr.  Drake  died  at  Cincinnati  in  1832 ;  the  mother 
in  1831 ;  both  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  young  Drake  were  spent  at  Mays- 
lick,  in  the  performance  of  such  labors  as  the  exigencies  of 
his  family  demanded.  In  the  winter  months,  generally  from 
November  until  March,  he  was  sent  to  school,  distant  about 
two  miles  from  his  father's  cabin,  while  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  worked  upon  the  farm,  attending  to  the  cattle, 
tilling  the  soil,  and  clearing  the  forest,  an  occupation  in  which 
he  always  took  great  delight. 

This  kind  of  life,  rude  as  it  was,  and  uncongenial  as  it  must, 
in  the  main,  have  been  to  his  taste,  was  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. It  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  observation  of  nature, 
so  necessary  to  a  physician.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye.  Na- 
ture was  spread  out  before  him  in  all  her  diversified  forms, 
and  he  loved  to  contemplate  her  in  the  majestic  forest,  in  the 
mighty  stream,  now  placid  and  now  foaming  with  anger,  in 
the  green  fields,  in  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  valley  and 
the  hill,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  lightning  and  thunder,  in  the 
snow  and  the  frost,  in  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane. 

It  had  another  effect.  While  it  had  the  disadvantage  of 
preventing  him  from  pursuing  a  steady  course  of  literary  cul- 
ture, and  fitting  him  for  the  early  practice  of  medicine,  it 
excited  in  him  habits  of  industry  and  attention  to  business, 
teaching  him  patience  and  self-reliance,  and  giving  him  an 
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insight  into  many  matters,  to  which  the  city  trained  youth  is 
a  stranger. 

Finally,  the  physical  labor  which  he  underwent  there 
served  to  impart  health  and  vigor  to  his  constitution,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  produce  that  power  of  endurance  which 
he  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  almost  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known. 

But  the  settlement  of  Mayslick  was  not  without  its  charms 
and  enjoyments.  To  the  young  and  imaginative  mind  of 
Drake,  every  little  spot  in  the  landscape  was  invested  with 
peculiar  beauty  and  interest.  What  to  an  ordinary  observer 
was  barren  and  unattractive,  was  to  him  a  source  of  never- 
failing  gratification.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  carpeted  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  em- 
bellished with  myriads  of  wild  flowers,  which,  while  they 
rendered  the  air  redolent  with  fragrance,  delighted  the  eye 
by  their  innumerable  variety.  The  trees,  those  mighty  deni- 
zens of  the  forest,  were  clothed  in  their  most  majestic  garb, 
adding  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  scene,  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  birds,  which  thronged  the  woods,  and  constituted, 
along  with  the  merry  and  frolicsome  squirrel,  the  familiar 
companions  of  the  early  settler. 

The  scholastic  advantages  of  young  Drake,  during  his  re- 
sidence here  were,  as  already  hinted,  very  limited.  The 
teachers  of  the  place  were  itinerants,  of  the  most  ordinary 
description,  whose  function  it  was  to  teach  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  beyond 
which  few  of  them  were  able  to  go.  The  fashion  in  those 
days  was  for  the  whole  school  to  learn  and  say  their  lessons 
aloud ;  a  practice  commended  by  Dr.  Drake  in  after  life,  as  a 
good  exercise  of  the  voice,  and  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
lungs,  and  disciplining  the  mind  for  study  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  confusion. 

His  first  teacher  was  a  man  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  an  ample  exponent  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
then  benighted  region.  The  school-house  in  which  he  was 
educated  was  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  its  dimensions,  and  one 
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Story  high,  with  a  wooden  chimney,  a  puncheon  floor,  and  a 
door  with  a  latch  and  string.  In  the  winter,  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  oiled  paper,  by  long  openings  between  the 
logs.  Glass  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  ordinary  fee  for 
tuition  was  fifteen  shillings  a  quarter. 

As  to  the  classics,  he  knew  nothing  of  them  until  after  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine ;  for  the  reason,  first,  that  there 
were  no  teachers  in  his  neighborhood  competent  to  impart  in- 
struction in  them,  and  secondly,  that  he  was  too  poor  to  go  from 
home.  His  father  stipulated  with  his  professional  preceptor 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  school  for  six  months  to  learn  Latin; 
but  by  some  great  absurdity,  as  he  observes,  this  was  not 
done  until  he  had  studied  for  eighteen  months  that  which,  for 
the  want  of  Latin,  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  never,  I 
believe,  studied  Greek.  In  after-life  he  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  French. 

During  his  sojourn  under  his  father's  roof,  he  was  a  close 
observer  of  the  people  around  him,  residents  as  well  as  emi- 
grants, the  latter  of  whom  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  in 
great  numbers  through  the  settlement.  He  studied  their  man- 
ners and  habits,  observed  their  prejudices,  noticed  and  com- 
pared their  opinions,  and  thus  acquired  important  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Books  and  book-learning  alone  do  not 
serve  to  make  up  a  man's  education ;  he  must  mingle  with  the 
world,  and  endeavor  to  derive  from  its  intercourse  those  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  practical  tact  which  are  to  regulate  his 
conduct  and  beautify  his  life. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  alma  mater  was  the  forest ; 
his  teacher,  nature ;  his  classmates,  birds,  and  squirrels,  and 
wild  flowers.  Until  the  commencement  of  his  sixteenth  yeafi 
when  he  left  home  to  study  medicine,  he  had  never  been 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  settlement  at  Mayslick,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphim 
to  attend  lectures,  that  he  saw  a  large  city.  The  "  Queen  of 
the  West,"  as  Cincinnati  has  since  been  styled,  was  then  a 
mere  hamlet,  with  hardly  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  Ken- 
tucky, at  that  early  day,  had  but  one  University,  and,  although 
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it  was  hardly  fifty  miles  oiBF,  his  father  was  too  poor  to  send 
him  thither. 

Young  Drake  was  early  destined  for  the  medical  profession ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  at  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  was  sent  to  Cincinnati,  to  Dr.  Goforth,  as  a  private  pupil. 
The  arrangement  was  that  he  should  live  in  his  preceptor's 
family,  and  that  he  should  remain  with  him  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  to  be  transmuted  into  a  doctor.  It  was 
also  agreed,  between  the  parties,  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
school  two  quarters,  that  he  might  learn  the  Latin  language, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  he  had,  as  already  stated,  wholly 
neglected.  For  his  services  and  board,  the  preceptor  was  to 
receive  four  hundred  dollars,  a  tolerably  large  sum,  consider- 
ing the  limited  means  of  his  father. 

During  his  pupilage,  he  performed,  with  alacrity  and  fide- 
lity, all  the  various  duties  which,  at  that  early  period  of  the 
West,  usually  devolved  on  medical  students.  His  business 
was  not  only  to  study  his  preceptor's  books,  but  to  compound 
his  prescriptions,  to  attend  to  the  shop  or  office,  and,  as 
he  advanced  in  knowledge,  to  assist  in  practice.  The  first 
task  assigned  him  was  to  read  Quincy's  Dispensatory  and 
grind  quicksilver  into  mercurial  ointment ;  the  latter  of 
which,  as  he  quaintly  remarks,  he  found,  from  previous 
practice  on  a  Kentucky  hand-mill,  much  the  easier  of  the 
two.  Subsequently,  and  by  degrees,  he  studied  Cheselden 
on  the  Bones  and  Innes  on  the  Muscles,  Boerhaave  and  Van 
Swieten's  Commentaries,  Chaptal's  Chemistry,  CuUen's  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  Haller's  Physiology.  These  works  consti- 
tuted, at  that  time,  the  text-books  of  medical  students,  and 
the  custom  of  many  was  to  commit  to  memory  the  greater 
portion  of  their  contents. 

At  the  close  of  his  studies,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 

preceptor;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  attended  his  first  course 

of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Rush, 

Wistar,  Barton,  Physick,  and  Woodhouse.     Returning  to  the 

Jml  at  the  termination  of  the  session,  he  practised  medicine 
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for  a  year  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  near  his  former 
home ;  and  then  finally  settled  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1807,  he  married  Harriet  Sisson,  a  granddaughter  of 
Col.  Jarcd  Mansfield,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  afterwards  a  distinguished  Professor  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This  lady  possessed  ele- 
gant manners,  unusual  personal  beauty,  and  a  vigorous  under- 
standing. The  union  was  a  most  congenial  and  appreciative 
one  ;  their  attachment,  founded  upon  mutual  esteem  and  good 
deeds,  ripened  with  their  years,  and  by  degrees  assumed 
almost  a  romantic  character.  In  her  counsel  and  sympathy, 
Dr.  Drake  found  support  and  consolation  in  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  in  many  of  the  other  trials  of  his  varied 
and  checkered  life.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  three  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  two  daughters,  who  survive  to  inherit  their 
parent's  good  name  and  reputation.  Mrs.  Drake  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1825. 

He  attended  his  second  course  of  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1815,  and  was  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  with  the  compliment,  from  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  of  being  a  young  man  of  great  professional  promise ! 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  he  was  then  already  an  author, 
having  published,  the  preceding  autumn,  his  celebrated 
"Picture  of  Cincinnati." 

"In  May,  1816,"  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  "he  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  and  immediately  recommenced  an  active  and  pro- 
fitable practice.  But  this  was  by  no  means  his  only  employ- 
ment. His  mind  was  evidently  occupied  with  various  ambitious 
plans, — professional,  commercial,  and  literary, — all  of  which 
were  successively  developed  in  his  after-life,  and  influenced  his 
character  and  fortune  in  various  ways.**  All  his  mercantile 
affairs  signally  failed.  In  1814,  he  was  concerned  in  the  drug 
business ;  and  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  he  opened, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  a  dry-goods,  hardware,  and 
grocery  store,  having  laid  in  his  supplies  after  the  close  of  the 
medical  lectures.  The  spirit  of  speculation  was  then  rife 
throughout  the  West,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
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the  young  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  ^sculapius  permitted 
himself  to  be  drawn  a  little  aside  from  his  legitimate  pursuits, 
in  the  delusive  hope  of  more  rapidly  replenishing  his  empty 
coffers. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  he  received  his  medical  degree,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
medical  department  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  chair.  His  colleagues  were  Dr.  Benjamin  W. 
Dudley,  afterwards  so  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  a  sur- 
geon, Dr.  William  H.  Richardson,  Dr.  James  Blythe,  and  Dr. 
James  Overton.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
twenty,  of  whom  one,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  received  the 
honors  of  the  doctorate.  Dr.  Drake,  having  completed  his 
course,  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  resume  his  practice,  and  the 
school  was  soon  after  suspended. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Drake  founded,  at  Cincinnati,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  and  immediately  afterwards  organized  a 
faculty,  he  himself  taking  the  chair  of  Medicine.  A  course 
of  lectures  was  delivered  to  a  small  class  of  students,  but  mis- 
understandings soon  sprung  up,  and  Dr.  Drake  was  expelled 
from  the  school  by  two  of  his  colleagues,  he  himself  being  the 
presiding  officer  on  the  occasion. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  build  up  a  medical  institution  at 
home,  he  was  induced,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  to  re-enter 
Transylvania  University,  as  an  incumbent  of  the  chair  which 
he  had  vacated  six  years  before.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  department  with  rare  ability  for  two  years ;  when,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Medicine,  which  ho  occupied  until  1827,  when  he 
finally  retired  to  Cincinnati;  the  number  of  pupils,  in  the 
meantime,  having  declined  from  282  to  190. 

While  quietly  pursuing  his  practice,  and  editing  his  Journal, 
Dr.  Drake  was  called,  in  1830,  to  the  Professorship  of  Medicine 
in  the  Jefferson  College  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  its  infancy, 
Btrnggling,  like  a  young  giant,  for  a  place  among  the  medical 
tehools  of  file  country.    Among  his  colleagues  were  two  gen- 
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tlemen  whose  reputation,  then  in  a  gravescent  state,  became 
finally,  like  his  own,  coextensive  with  the  American  Union.  I 
allude  to  the  late  Dr.  George  McClellan  and  the  late  Dr.  John 
Eberle ;  the  one  an  ingenious  and  adroit  surgeon,  the  other  an 
able  and  accomplished  physician.  Both  were  excellent  teachers 
of  their  respective  departments,  and  both,  but  especially  the 
latter,  erudite  and  successful  author^.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  these  gentlemen  to  declare  that  the  backwoodsman  not  onlj 
acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  but  that,  long  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  he  was  the  most  popular  professor  in  the 
institution.  His  prelections,  I  well  recollect,  created  quite  a 
furor  among  the  physicians  of  the  city,  as  well  as  among  the 
pupils  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  not  a  few  of  whom 
wandered  oflf,  as  the  hour  of  their  delivery  approached,  to  her 
young,  and  then  obscure,  rival.  Eloquence  such  as  his,  ready 
and  offhand,  had  not  fallen  from  the  lips  of  any  teacher  since 
the  days  of  Rush.  His  manner,  too,  had  something  about  it 
most  winning  and  attractive  ;  it  was  full  of  force,  energy,  and 
expression,  and  could  not  fail,  of  itself,  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  dullest  intellect,  while  it  was  sure  to  captivate  and 
charm  the  refined  and  cultivated. 

Why  Dr.  Drake  did  not  remain  in  Philadelphia  is  not  now 
known ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  was  induced  to  leave 
because  he  found  the  school  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  and 
because  his  heart  was  constantly  yearning  after  his  western 
home.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  resigned  his  chair  early  in  the 
spring,  and  returned  to  Cincinnati.  Previously,  however,  to 
doing  this,  he  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  connection  with 
the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  But  the  scheme, 
which  embraced  two  of  his  late  Philadelphia  colleagues,  was 
not  successful,  and  was  finally  abandoned  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proposed  lecture-term,  the  ensuing  autumn. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Miami  University  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  rival  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
fortunes  of  which  had  long  been  on  the  wane.  The  friends  of 
the  latter,  perceiving  the  design,  exerted  themselves  to  effect 
an  amalgamation  of  the  two  faculties,  and  so  far  succeeded  as 
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to  draw  ojQf  a  sufficient  number  of  Dr.  Drake's  adherents  to 
accomplish  their  object.  To  Dr.  Drake  himself  was  assigned 
a  subordinate  department,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  he 
vacated,  and  once  more  retired  to  private  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Dr.  Drake  conceived  the  project  of 
organizing  the  medical  department  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 
He  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  invited  to  the  chair  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  which  he  had 
founded  sixteen  years  previously ;  but  believing  that  it  would 
be  impracticable,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  to  place 
the  institution  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  decline  the  offer,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  business  of 
establishing  a  new  school.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  the  ensuing  winter  to  a  class  of  sixty-six  pupils. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  seven  members,  with  Dr.  Drake  as 
Professor  of  Medicine.  His  colleagues  were  Dr.  L.  C.  Rives, 
the  late  able  and  popular  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell,  now  of  the 
University  of  Missouri ;  the  late  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  for- 
merly of  Louisville,  and,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Cincinnati 
College,  a  professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio ;  the  late 
Dr.  James  B.  Rogers,  afterwards  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Horatio  G. 
Jameson,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Baltimore,  and  at  one 
time  a  professor  in  the  Washington  College  of  that  city.  To 
myself  was  assigned  the  chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  at 
that  period  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  Dr.  Jameson  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  present  justly  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

During  the  four  years  the  school  was  in  existence  it  edu- 
cated nearly  four  hundred  pupils ;  the  last  class  being  nearly 
double  that  in  the  rival  institution, — an  evidence  at  once  of  its 
popularity,  and  of  the  ability  amd  enterprise  of  its  faculty. 
The  school  had  cost  each  of  the  original  projectors  about  four 
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thousand  dollars,  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  emoluments 
of  their  respective  chairs  during  its  brief  but  brilliant  career. 

Dr.  Drake  did  not  long  continue  idle.  The  faculty  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  had  hardly  been  disbanded,  when  he  received 
an  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisville 
to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 
This  chair,  created  with  special  reference  to  him,  was  not  only 
novel  in  its  character  in  this  country,  but  it  labored  under  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  being  an  '^eighth  chair;''  a  cir- 
cumstance at  that  time  without  a  precedent  in  the  United 
States.  The  anomaly  was  still  further  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aggregate  ticket  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  It  was  a  bold  experiment;  but  the  result  showed 
that  those  who  made  it  had  not  acted  in  the  matter  unwisely. 
The  new  incumbent  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability ;  the 
new  chair  soon  became  popular,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
school  fully  attested  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  new 
measure,  which  secured  to  its  faculty  a  man  of  such  enlarged 
experience  and  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Drake  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  this  chair  until  the 
spring  of  1844,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Cooke,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Medicine.  He  continued  to  labor 
in  this  department  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  eloquence 
until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1849 ;  when  he  sent  his  resig- 
nation to  the  board  of  trustees.  The  winter  before  he  vacated 
his  chair  he  lectured  to  four  hundred  and  six  pupils,  the  largest 
class,  up  to  that  time,  ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  any 
medical  institution  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  University,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  greater 
when  he  left  it,  although  the  number  of  students  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  preceding  session,  and  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed in  the  faculty.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  retire.  The  reason  which  he  assigned 
for  this  step  was,  that  he  should,  in  another  year,  reach  the 
period  of  life  when,  by  an  act  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  pro- 
fessor became  superannuated,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
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anticipate  this  law,  notwithstanding  the  framers  of  it  had, 
when  they  learned  his  intentions,  abrogated  it  in  his  favor. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  Louisville,  Dr.  Drake  was 
invited  to  the  chair  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio;  an  appointment  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  ac- 
cepted, but  which  he  filled  only  for  one  session.  Troubles, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  arose  during  the  winter,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  terfn  he  found  himself  once  more  without  a  pro- 
fessor's chair.  The  introductory  lecture  which  he  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  course  is  so  characteristic  of  his  love  for 
the  institution  of  his  founding,  and  so  expressive  of  his  ardent 
temperament,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  it  one 
passage. 

After  alluding  to  his  connection  with  various  medical  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  served  them ;  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  first  medical  pupil  in  Cincinnati ; 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  founded,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  school  in  which  they  were  then  assembled,  he  says : 
"  My  heart  still  fondly  turned  to  my  first  love,  your  alma 
mater.  Her  image,  glowing  in  the  warm  and  radiant  tints  of 
earlier  life,  was  ever  in  my  view.  Transylvania  had  been 
reorganized  in  1819,,  and  included  in  its  Faculty  Professor 
Dudley,  whose  surgical  fame  had  already  spread  throughout  the 
West,  and  that  paragon  of  labor  and  perseverance.  Professor 
Caldwell,  now  a  veteran  octogenarian.  In  the  year  after  my 
separation  from  this  school,  I  was  recalled  to»that ;  but  neither 
the  eloquence  of  colleagues,  nor  the  greeting  of  the  largest 
classes  which  the  University  ever  enjoyed,  could  drive  that 
beautiful  image  from  my  mind.  After  four  sessions  I  re- 
signed ;  and  was  subsequently  called  to  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia ;  but  the  image  mingled  with  my  shadow ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  bade  me 
stop,  and  gaze  upon  the  silvery  cloud  which  hung  over  the 
place  where  you  are  now  assembled.  Afterward,  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Cincinnati  College,  I  lectured  with  men  of 
power,  to  young  men  thirsting  for  knowledge,  but  the  image 
still  hovered  around  me.     I  was  then  invited  to  Louisville, 
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became  a  member  of  one  of  the  ablest  Faculties  ever  embodied 
in  the  West,  and  saw  the  halls  of  the  University  rapidly  filled. 
But  when  I  looked  on  the  faces  of  four  hundred  students, 
behold,  the  image  was  in  their  midst.  While  there  I  prose- 
cuted an  extensive  course  of  personal  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  and 
in  journeying  by  day,  and  journeying  by  night— on  the  water, 
and  on  the  land — while  struggling  through  the  matted  rushes 
where  the  Mississippi  mingles  with  the  Gulf— or  camping  with 
Indians  and  Canadian  boatmen,  under  the  pines  and  birches 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  image  was  still  my  faithful  companion, 
and  whispered  sweet  words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  I 
bided  my  time ;  and  after  twice  doubling  the  period  through 
which  Jacob  waited  for  his  Rachel,  the  united  voice  of  the 
Trustees  and  Professors  has  recalled  me  to  the  chair  which  I 
held  in  the  beginning.** 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  Dr.  Drake  was  recalled  to  Louis- 
Tille,  to  the  chair  which  he  had  vacated  eighteen  months 
before.  He  remained  in  the  school  for  two  sessions,  and  then 
finally  left  it,  once  more  to  re-enter  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  now  reorganized  with  an  abler  faculty,  and  under 
brighter  auspices.  It  was  here,  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  full  of  hope  and  expectation  about  the  class  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Institution,  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
laid  upon  him,  and  that  his  varied  but  brilliant  career  was 
arrested. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  arachnitis,  brought 
on  by  over-exertion  of  the  brain,  by  the  labor  and  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio.  His  illness  was  of  short  duration ;  and  he 
departed  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  having, 
only  a  week  before  his  final  seizure,  lectured  and  written  with 
his  accustomed  energy  and  ability.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  November,  1852,  he  had  just 
completed  his  sixty-seventh  year.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  and  by  the  Faculties  and 
pupils  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  of  Medicine.     The  body  was 
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deposited,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  wishes,  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  where  the  profession  of  Ohio 
will,  doubtless,  at  some  future  day,  erect  a  suitable  monument, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Drake  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary,  at  his  advanced  age,  to  leave  the  University  of 
Louisville,  with  which  his  name  and  fame  had  been  so  long 
associated,  for  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He  could  hardly 
have  hoped,  under  the  circumstances,  to  teach  much  longer, 
and  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  in  him  to  expect  that,  in  his 
endeavors  to  build  up  a  great  and  flourishing  institution,  he 
could,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  enjoy  much  ease  of 
mind,  or  relaxation  of  body.  But  a  destiny  seemed  to  have 
hung  over  him,  and  to  have  hurried  him  on.  He  could  not, 
and  would  not,  resist  a  long-cherished  wish  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning of  his  life  in  an  institution,  to  which,  early  in  his  career, 
when  he  had  not  yet  acquired  any  substantial  fame,  he  had 
given  birth.  His  affections  had  never  been  alienated  from  her 
for  a  moment,  even  in  his  exile  as  a  teacher  in  other  States ; 
he  fondly  hoped  that  he  should  live  long  enough  to  see  her 
assume  a  proud  rank  among  the  great  schools  of  the  country ; 
and  he  prayed  that  God  might  permit  him  to  breathe  out  his 
last  breath  in  her  service,  and  that  he  might  die  in  the  midst 
of  her  pupils,  and  be  followed  by  them  to  his  final  resting- 
place  in  the  tomb.  His  wish,  in  this  respect,  was  gratified ; 
and  few  can  doubt  that,  had  his  life  been  spared  a  few  years 
longer,  he  would  have  realized  his  other  expectations. 

Having  spoken  of  Dr.  Drake  as  a  founder  of  Medical 
Schools,  and  of  his  connection  with  various  Medical  Faculties, 
we  may,  in  the  next  place,  contemplate  him  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, a  patriot,  and  a  medical  author. 

The  subject  of  public  education  and  morals  was  always 
near  his  heart.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  "  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College 
of  Professional  Teachers,**  at  Cincinnati,  attended  many  of  its 
meetings,  often  served  upon  its  committees,  and  delivered  sev- 
eral addresses,  replete  with  wisdom  and  sound  learning.  Among 
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these  was  a  very  elaborate  "Discourse  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Family,  School,  and  College  Discipline,"  one  of  the  best  and 
most  able  of  his  many  occasional  productions.  The  first  time 
I  ever  heard  him  speak  in  public  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege, in  1834,  and  I  well  remember  how  completely  he  en- 
chained the  vast  audience.  He  cherished,  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest,  all  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  well  as  all 
charitable  establishments,  especially  hospitals,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

In  1821,  he  procured  the  establishment,  at  Cincinnati,  of 
the  Commercial  Hospital  of  Ohio,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  one  of  the  physicians.  The  grant  was  accom- 
panied by  an  endowment,  which  has  afforded  the  institution 
great  facilities,  and  enabled  it  to  diffuse  its  blessings  widely 
among  the  poor  sick  of  the  city  and  township  of  Cincinnati, 
as  well  as  among  the  boatmen  of  the  Southwestern  waters. 
Connected  with  the  Hospital  was  a  Poor-house  and  an  Asylum 
for  the  Insane ;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  proving  inade- 
quate to  the  objects  intended.  Dr.  Drake  used  every  possible 
exertion,  by  repeated  appeals  to  his  brethren,  and,  finally,  to 
the  Legislature,  to  have  this  portion  of  the  establishment  re- 
moved, and  placed  under  a  separate  board.  The  result  was 
the  present  noble  Institution  for  the  Insane  at  Columbus,  the 
capital  of  Ohio. 

In  January,  1834,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  adopted  State  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  blind;  and,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  read  an  able  report  before  the  Medical  Conven- 
tion of  Ohio,  at  their  meeting  at  Columbus,  on  the  necessity 
for  liospitals  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes, 
for  the  accommodation  and  relief  of  those  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  of  travellers.  Copies  of 
this  report  were  transmitted  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  Heads  of  Departments.     How  far  these  labors  were 
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instrmnental  in  promoting  the  object  in  question,  I  &m  not 
informed;  but  it  is  certain  that  Congress  soon  afterwards 
authorized  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  and  that 
they  now  greet  the  eye  and  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  boatman 
at  numerous  points  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  but  justice  to 
state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  idea  of  this  great  and  noble 
project  originated  with  Dr.  Cornelius  Campbell,  a  bencYolent 
physician  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1827,  Dr.  Drake  established  the  Cincinnati  Eye  Infir- 
mary. It  was  modelled  after  similar  institutions  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  had  a  regular  board  of  visitors,  and  was 
intended  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  all  classes  of 
ophthalmic  patients,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  but  particu- 
larly the  former.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the 
Southwest,  and,  for  a  time,  was  remarkably  successful.  The  in- 
digent sick  from  the  city  and  neighborhood  flocked  to  it  daily 
for  advice  and  treatment,  ahd  it  speedily  attracted  persons 
from  abroad.  The  consequence  was  that  Dr.  Drake  soon 
became  a  distinguished  oculist,  and  acquired  no  little  skill  as 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  practi- 
tioner in  the  Southwest  performed,  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  so  many  operations 
for  cataract,  artificial  pupil,  pterygium,  and  lachrymal  fistula. 
His  fayorite  operation  for  cataract  was  division,  but  he  also 
occasionally  performed  extraction ;  a  procedure  requiring  great 
manual  dexterity  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye. 

To  the  influence  of  Dr.  Drake  was  due,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  establishment  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  Louisville.  He  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  prominently  to  the  subject  in  1841,  in  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  on  Physiology,  which  he  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Louisville,  devoting,  when  he  came  to  the 
eye  as  an  organ  of  vision,  an  evening  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  blind,  accompanied  by  a  practical  illustration,  and 
concluding  with  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
audience,  a  highly  numerous  and  respectable  one,  on  the 
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importance  of  such  an  institution.  The  appeal,  thus  made, 
exerted  an  electrical  influence.  Every  one  present  was  af- 
fected by  it.  That  evening,  the  blind  in  Kentucky,  hitherto 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  had  many  friends.  With  the 
aid  of  Judge  Bullock,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  finally  passed  through  that  body,  with  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  assist  in  putting  the  School  in  successful 
operation ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Drake  had  always,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  unfortu- 
nately now  so  much  on  the  decline.  During  his  residence  at 
Mayslick,  the  rallying  point,  for  many  years,  of  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  on  election,  parade,  and  gala  days,  as  well 
as  during  court-time,  he  often  had  occasion,  when  yet  a  mere 
boy,  to  witness  the  deplorable  and  disgusting  effects  of  the 
inordinate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  subsequently,  after 
he  had  become  a  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  he  could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  disease  and 
death,  both  moral  and  physical.  He  saw  that  it  was  the 
source  of  incalculable  mischief,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  crimes  that  degrade  and  debase  society, 
and  reduce  man  to  the  level  and  condition  of  the  animals  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  He  saw  at  work  an  enemy,  which, 
like  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  noonday,"  silently  but 
effectually  destroys  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  domestic 
circle,  which  raises  the  arm  of  the  parent  against  the  child 
and  of  the  child  against  the  parent,  and  which  fills  our  infirma- 
ries, poor-houses,  and  penitentiaries  with  inmates.  In  a  word, 
he  saw  that  intemperance  was  sitting,  like  a  mighty  incubus, 
upon  the  bosom  of  society,  tainting  its  very  breath,  and,  in 
some  instances,  threatening  the  annihilation  of  entire  families. 

To  such  scenes,  so  well  calculated  to  rouse  his  young  and 
philanthropic  mind.  Dr.  Drake  could  not  long  remain  an  idle 
and  unconcerned  spectator.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  reform,  and,  like  a  true  Christian  and  patriot,  as  he 
was,  he  vigorously  engaged  in  the  work,  determined,  as  far  as 
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hiB  time  and  means  would  admit,  to  do  his  part  in  arresting 
an  eril,  fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Address  followed 
address,  and  for  a  time  the  pages  of  his  medical  journal,  the 
sure  and  steady  medium  of  communication  between  him  and 
his  professional  brethren,  were  literally  teeming  with  articles 
upon  the  subject,  dwelling  with  eloquent  emphasis  upon  the 
malign  and  destructive  effects  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  human 
subject,  considered  in  his  moral,  physiological,  intellectual, 
and  legal  relations. 

It  was  while  thus  occupied  in  adrocating  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  temperance,  that  an  incident  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  which  afforded  Dr.  Drake  an 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  his  knowledge  and  talents 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  question  of  juridical  medicine,  often 
agitated,  but  never  until  then  fully  established.  In  March, 
1829,  an  old  man,  named  Birdsell,  was  convicted  on  an  accu- 
sation of  the  murder  of  his  own  wife,  and  sentenced  to  capital 
punishment.  He  had  long  been  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  followed  by  occasional  attacks  of  mania 
a  potu,  in  one  of  which  he  committed  the  crime  which  he  was 
about  to  expiate  upon  the  gallows.  Dr.  Drake  having  care- 
fully investigated  the  case,  became  so  fully  satisfied  that  the 
prisoner  labored  under  a  paroxysm  of  this  kind  at  the  time 
referred  to,  that  he  was  induced  to  regard  him  as  an  irre- 
sponsible individual,  precisely  as  a  man  who  perpetrates  homi- 
cide when  affected  with  mental  alienation  from  other  causes. 
The  court,  however,  waived  all  discussion  of  the  point,  so  ably 
presented  by  the  learned  witness,  and  submitted  the  case, 
with  the  broad  facts,  to  the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  A  minute  account  of  the  trial  was 
soon  after  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "Western 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,'*  in  which  Dr. 
Drake  fully  elaborated  his  views,  and  unhesitatingly  affirmed 
that  insanity  of  this  kind  ought,  in  law,  to  be  an  immunity 
from  punishment.  The  paper  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Hi  sentiments  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  a  number 
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of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  country.  The  "  American 
Jurist  and  Law  Magazine/'  published  at  Boston,  gave  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  it,  and  indorsed  the  correctness  of  the  author's 
conclusions ;  a  circumstance,  which,  considering  the  able  char- 
acter of  that  periodical,  was  highly  flattering  to  his  judgment 
and  scientific  attainments.  Professor  Beck,  of  Albany,  also 
presented  a  full  outline  of  the  case  in  his  great  and  learned 
work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  expressing  his  conviction  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Drake's  opinion,  and  awarding  to  him 
the  praise  of  originality  for  his  suggestions.  The  case  like- 
wise attracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Trimble,  who  con- 
sidered it  of  sufficient  importance  to  invite  to  it,  in  his  annual 
message,  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and 
who,  when  he  found  that  his  appeal  was  in  vain,  had  the 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  and  firmness,  to  commute 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal  into  perpetual  imprisonment ; 
thereby  preserving  the  judiciary  from  the  odium  of  illegally 
depriving  a  citizen  of  his  life. 

In  December,  1841,  Dr.  Drake  organized  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  then  the  Medical  Institute  of  that  city,  a 
Physiological  Temperance  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  class,  of  whom  it  was  exclusively  com- 
posed. Its  object  was  to  investigate  the  subject  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  in  their  effects  upon  the  system,  and,  incidentally,  the 
abuse  of  other  stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  society  soon 
became  popular  with  the  pupils ;  for,  in  less  than  a  month 
after  its  establishment,  it  had  upwards  of  one  hundred  members, 
embracing  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  class.  Its  meetings 
were  held  semi-monthly  throughout  the  session  of  the  school ; 
and  its  exercises,  in  which  the  distinguished  and  philanthropic 
founder,  who  was  also  its  president,  always  took  an  active 
part,  consisted  in  the  reading  of  reports  and  the  delivery  of 
addresses  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  difierent  kinds 
of  liquor,  and  of  their  effects  upon  the  system,  in  its  healthy 
and  diseased  condition.  The  association  continued  in  active 
operation  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Drake's  retirement  from  the  University,  it  was  abandoned. 
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In  1835,  he  exerted  himself,  with  the  ability  of  a  statesman 
and  the  zeal  of  a  true  patriot,  in  enlisting  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  in  fayor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
great  railroad  chain  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  tide- 
waters of  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia.  In  the  month  of 
August,  of  that  year,  he  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  subject,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
pointing  out  the  advantages,  in  a  commercial,  social,  and 
political  aspect,  of  such  a  road,  and  concluding  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  different  States  through 
which  it  was  to  pass,  or  which  were  to  be  benefited  by  its 
erectipn.  Great  interest  was,  for  awhile,  felt  in  the  subject. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  a  large  convention  was  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  which  not  less  than  nine  States  were 
represented.  Dr.  Drake  was  a  member  of  that  convention,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  general  committee  which  prepared 
business,  and  made  a  report  on  the  practicability  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  requisite  autho- 
rity for  carrying  it  into  successful  operation.  The  plan 
finally  failed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  Kentucky,  whose  welfare,  it  was  supposed,  might 
seriously  suffer  by  the  result,  to  grant  the  right  of  way 
through  her  territory. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  in  such  a  brief  sketch  as  this  must 
necessarily  be,  that  every  event  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Drake 
should  be  touched  upon.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  without  alluding  to  a  feature  in  his 
character,  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive. I  allude  to  his  attachment  to  Cincinnati,  the  checkered 
scene,  for  fifty  years,  of  his  labors  and  his  usefulness. 
Although  he  was  often  absent,  such  was  his  loyalty  and 
devotion,  that  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  to 
change  his  residence  or  abandon  his  citizenship.  If  he  occa- 
sionally left  her  for  a  season,  it  was  only  that  he  might  enjoy 
her  the  more  at  his  return,  as  a  lover  sometimes  voluntarily 
absents  himself  from  his  mistress  that  he  may  enjoy  her  pre- 
sence the  more  at  his  reunion  with  her.     His  love  for  Cincin- 
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nati  was  real  and  unaffected.  He  had  been  her  first  medical 
pupil,  her  first  medical  graduate,  her  first  medical  author,  and 
the  founder  of  her  first  medical  school.  He  had  watched  her 
progress  with  the  satisfaction  that  a  parent  watches  the  career 
of  a  favorite  and  promising  child;  he  had  seen  her  in  her 
weakness,  and  he  had  beheld  her  in  the  might  of  her  strength, 
after  she  had  risen  to  opulence  and  respectability  as  a  great 
commercial  mart,  as  a  nursery  of  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
as  a  city  of  able,  enterprising,  and  enlightened  men.  If  she 
is  not  the  seat  of  a  great  medical  school,  an  object  which  he 
had  unceasingly  at  heart  for  the  third  of  a  century,  the  fault 
was  not  his,  but  of  the  circumstances  by  which  be  was  sur- 
rounded, and  which  neither  his  genius,  his  industry,  nor  his 
tactics  could  control.  Whether  absent  or  present,  whether  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  he  never  ceased  to  love  her,  and  to 
feel  and  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  her  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. There  was  hardly  a  measure,  projected  during  his 
lifetime,  intended  to  promote  her  advancement,  that  did  not 
either  originate  with  him,  or  meet  with  his  hearty  co-operation 
and  support.  Her  people  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude, not  only  for  the  many  services  which  he  rendered  her, 
but  also  for  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  her  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  citizen. 

His  attachment  to  the  West  was  hardly  less  remarkable. 
No  inducement  could  seduce  him  away  from  the  adopted  home 
of  his  parents.  He  loved  its  broad  and  luxuriant  fields,  covered 
with  herds  and  wild  flowers ;  its  noble  and  romantic  forests, 
rendered  vocal  with  the  music  of  birds  and  insects,  and  its 
graceful  and  majestic  streams,  bearing  upon  their  bosom 
thrice  a  thousand  vessels,  freighted  with  the  produce  of  its 
rich  and  fertile  soil.  Everything  around  him  was  in  harmony 
with  his  nature ;  and  a  residence  in  New  England,  or  New 
Jersey,  his  native  State,  would  have  been  as  irksome  and  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  as  a  residence  at  the  Capital  of  the  Union 
would  be  to  the  wild  man  of  the  forest. 

Yet  was  his  love  not  selfish.  It  was  not  limited  to  Cincin- 
nati and  the  West ;  it  embraced  the  whole  Union,  and  gloried 
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in  every  measure  that  was  adopted  for  its  safety,  welfare,  and 
perpetuity.  He  watched  with  intense  anxiety,  hardly  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Mr.  Clay  himself,  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
and  no  one  was  more  heartily  rejoiced  at  its  successful  issue. 
While  his  domestic  feelings,  all  his  home  sympathies,  were  for 
the  West,  his  heart  and  soul  were  for  the  Union,  embracing  all 
its  most  cherished  interests. 

While  the  discussion  of  the  Compromise  question  was  going 
on  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  everywhere  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.  Dr.  Drake  was  not  idle.  He  had  long 
perceived  and  lamented  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
and  he  determined,  though  not  without  reluctance,  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  his  position,  to  correct,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  many  misapprehensions  under  which  many  even  of  the 
better  and  more  enlightened  people  of  those  regions  labored. 
He  knew,  at  all  events,  that  an  appeal  to  facts,  vouched  by 
his  own  experience  and  veracity,  could  do  no  harm,  while, 
perhaps,  it  might  effect  some  good.  He  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  circumstance  that  his  name  was  familiar  to 
all  the  great  and  leading  men  of  New  England,  and  he  accord- 
ingly addressed  himself,  as  the  honored  vehicle  of  his  commu- 
nications, to  one  of  the  fathers  of  his  own  profession  in  that 
country.  This  gentleman  was  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
an  old  personal  friend,  by  several  years  his  senior,  and  for  a 
long  time  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard 
University,  at  Boston.  The  letters  which  he  addressed  to  this 
distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  were  three  in  number, 
and  they  were  published,  some  months  afterwards,  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  at  Washington.  They  were  written  in  the 
winter  of  1850-51,  while  the  author  was  delivering  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  are  cha- 
racterized by  great  force  of  style,  by  remarkable  moderation 
of  tone  and  feeling,  and  by  extraordinary  logical  precision, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  deserve  to  be  pre- 
Mrved  in  book  form,  for  extensive  distribution.    A  copy  should 
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be  sent  to  every  house  in  the  free  States ;  for  no  better  anti- 
dote eould  be  furnished  against  the  poisonous  influences  of  such 
exaggerated  productions  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.*'  It  would 
induce  the  rash  and  misguided  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  course  they  are  pursuing  is  not  calculated  to  do  vast 
and  abiding  mischief,  nbt  only  to  the  slave  but  to  the  Union. 
Dr.  Drake  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  American  citizen 
for  stepping  aside  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  serving  his  country,  to  discuss,  in  so  able 
and  philosophical  a  manner,  a  topic  of  such  great  and  absorb- 
ing interest. 

Dr.  Drake  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  contributions  to 
medical  journals,  in  the  form  of  original  essays,  reviews,  and 
bibliographical  notices,  his  temperance  lectures  and  public  ad- 
dresses, would,  if  collected,  form  several  large  octavo  volumes. 
Much,  indeed  by  far  the  most,  of  what  he  wrote  was  excellent; 
some  was,  perhaps,  indifferent;  but  none  was  really  bad. 
Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omavit.  His  style  was  always  clear, 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  often  eloquent,  and  sometimes  elegant. 
As  a  reviewer,  his  performances  were  generally  rather  ana- 
lytical than  critical.  Indeed,  as  a  critic  he  usually  failed, 
from  a  sense  of  too  much  cautiousness.  As  a  medical  jour- 
nalist, he  labored  hard,  and  long,  and  zealously  to  elevate  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  profession  in  the  West  and  South, 
and  he  rendered,  beyond  doubt,  the  cause  an  immense  amount 
of  service.  His  pen,  for  many  years,  was  never  idle ;  and  if  it 
was  occasionally  dipped  in  the  ink  of  bitterness,  to  minister  a 
rebuke  or  silence  an  enemy,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  when  it 
would  resume  its  wonted  channel,  and  deposit  the  rich  and 
varied  freight  of  his  well-stored  mind. 

His  first  attempt  at  medical  or  scientific  authorship  was  in 
1810,  five  years  after  he  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  Philadelphia,  and  five  years  before  he  became  a  graduate. 
It  was  comprised  in  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  '^  Topography, 
Climate,  and  Diseases  of  Cincinnati,"  where  he  then  resided. 
Although  designed  exclusively  for  his  professional  and  scien- 
tific friends,  the  work  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers, 
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ill  ^jnest  of  infannation  concerning  die  West,  and  tiins  sug- 
gested to  liim  the  idea  of  a  treatise,  ccmstmeted  on  a  similar 
bit  mwdi  more  extended  scale.  The  result  was  liis  ""  Picture 
of  Cindnnati,*'  vliieh  soon  acquired  for  him  not  only  an 
American,  but  a  European  reputation.  It  was  published  at 
CSndnnati,  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  ^^Xatnral  and  Static- 
lical  View,  or  Picture  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami  Coimtrj.'^ 
It  wa«  iUastrsted  bj  maps,  and  accompanied  bj  an  appendix, 
^fing  an  accoont  of  some  late  earthquakes,  the  aurora  bo- 
realis,  and  southwest  nind ;  the  whole  forming  a  daodedmo 
Tolmne  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj-one  pages.  The  book  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  invited  immigration 
to  the  West,  but  especially  to  Cincinnati,  from  all  parts  of 
America  and  Europe.  ETerybody  became  interested  in  a 
country  before  so  little  known^  and  possessing  advantages  so 
glowingly  depicted  in  the  work  under  condderation.  It  was 
erident  that  the  author  had  made  a  hit,  not  in  a  pecuniaiy 
pcnnt  of  riew,  but  as  it  respected  his  reputation,  and  the 
future  growth  of  what,  in  due  time,  was  destined  to  become  the 
"Queen  City." 

In  1827,  Dr.  Drake  projected  the  "Western  Journal  of  the 
Medical  and  Phyucal  Sciences,"  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  April  of  that  year.  The  motto  of  the  work,  engraved 
up<m  a  flower  of  the  Comus  Florida  upon  the  title-page,  was 
exceedingly  happy  and  appropriate :  £  tytcU^  deque  atque  ad 
$yha9  nunciuM.  It  was  literally,  at  that  period,  a  messenger 
not  only  from,  but  also  to,  the  woods.  During  the  first  year 
be  had  associated  with  him,  as  coeditor.  Dr.  James  C.  Finley, 
but  at  the  end  of  diat  time  it  was  brought  out  under  his  own 
numagement,  which  was  continued  until  1836,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  numerous  engagements,  and  his  frequent  absence 
from  home,  he  procured  the  efficient  aid  of  Dr.  William  Wood, 
of  Cindnnati,  <me  of  his  former  pupils.  The  Journal  was 
—nmatlBtj  iisaed  monthly)  but  afterwards  quarterly ;  and  it 
■id  to  •npsv  in  this  manner  up  to  the  period  of  the 
ifli  id  ^  awBcal  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
it  iras  transferred  to  Louisrille,  and 
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merged  in  "  The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery," 
of  which,  without  contributing  much  to  its  pages,  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  editors,  until  1848,  when  he  finally  withdrew 
from  the  enterprise. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  even  under  the  most  propitious  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  a  public  journal  of  medicine.  The  diffi- 
culties were  much  greater  twenty -five  years  ago  than  at  pre- 
sent. Then  the  West  had  few  writers,  and  an  editor  was  often 
compelled,  from  the  paucity  of  material,  to  rely  mainly  upon 
his  own  efforts  for  filling  up  the  pages  of  his  periodical.  Many 
of  the  contributions  that  were  sent  to  the  Western  Journal 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  displayed  the  most 
miserable  scholarship ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  a 
few  of  them  had  to  be  entirely  rewritten  before  they  could  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  the  compositor.  "  Copying,  trans- 
posing, abridging,  inverting,  retroverting,  decomposing,  and 
recomposing,'*  were  a  part  of  the  labor  and  drudgery  to  which 
Dr.  Drake  had  to  submit  in  the  progress  of  his  enterprise. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  worked  hard  upon  its  pages, 
which  he  adorned  with  many  of  his  own  effusions,  both  in  the 
form  of  original  articles  and  of  reviews,  until,  after  having 
been  engaged  upon  it  for  twelve  years,  he  finally,  on  his  re- 
moval to  Louisville,  disposed  of  it  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. 

Writing  nine  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Journal, 
he  quaintly  observes,  that  he  had  already  owed  allegiance  to 
not  less  than  nine  publishers.  "  Thus,**  says  he,  "  if  our  edi- 
torial vitality  had  not  been  truly  feline,  we  should  now  be 
defunct.**  In  consequence  of  these  frequent  changes,  the 
work  was  rarely  issued  with  any  regularity,  and  hence  much 
complaint  on  the  part  of  subscribers  was  the  result. 

The  interest  which  Dr.  Drake  always  felt  for  his  profes- 
sion, induced  him,  in  1829,  to  begin  the  publication,  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  of 
a  series  of  ^^  Essays  on  Medical  Education  and  the  Medical 
Profession  in  the  United  States."  The  papers  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  periodical  in  question ;  and  were 
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fiiuJlT.  in  18S2,  ecdlected  into  a  sxukall  octaro  Tolome  of  up^ 
wards  of  one  hundred  closely  |»inted  pages.  Thej  are  wriucn 
with  the  author's  wonted  xigor  of  strle,  and  display,  throngh- 
oot,  great  »>nnd  sense,  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  prf>- 
found  acquaintance  with  the  topics  of  whidi  they  treat.  The 
mmiber  of  essays  amoonts  to  seven ;  the  first  of  whidi  relates 
to  the  selection  and  preparatory  edocation  of  piquls;  the 
second  to  {Hirate  pi^ilage;  the  third  to  medical  colleges; 
the  fourth  to  the  studies,  duties,  and  interests  of  young 
phyacians ;  the  fifth  to  the  causes  of  error  in  the  medical 
and  physical  sciences;  the  sixth  to  kgislatiTe  enactments; 
and  the  last  to  professional  quarrels. 

In  looking,  lately,  with  8<»ne  degree  of  care,  orer  this  work, 
I  became  impressed  with  the  ooniriction  that  it  is  a  prodactiim 
€t  great  merit,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
medical  pupil  and  junior  practitiiHiier  in  the  country.  It  com- 
prises an  admirable  outline  of  medical  ethics,  or  of  the  duties 
ct  medical  men  towards  each  other,  of  the  responsibilities  and 
requirements  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  proper  method  of 
observing  and  investigating  disease,  conveyed  in  language  ml 
once  forcible,  dignified,  and  impressive.  No  one  can  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  sensibly  feeling  how  much  he  has 
be^  instructed,  and  how  far  short  he  falls  of  the  standard 
laid  down  by  its  distinguished  author.  It  may  be  stated,  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
medical  education,  and  that  it  comprises  every  topic  respect- 
ing  medical  reform  so  zealously,  but  indiscreetly,  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 
every  returning  meeting  of  that  body. 

In  18:32,  Dr.  Drake  published  ''A  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  History,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  EjHdemic  Cholera,*' 

which  was  then  desolating  Cincinnati  and  the  Western  States. 

]3ie  work,  forming  a  duodecimo  volume  of  neariy  two  hundred 

pages^  was  designed  botfc  fior  professiimal  and  general  use,  and 

mmMtkm^  aad  graphic  account  of  that  formidable 

i|4aai«ol  aeaui  to  have  been  well  received,  nor 

lydi^g  to  Ae  author's  reputation.     FrxHn 
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the  fact  that  much  of  it  had  been  composed,  and  published  in 
the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
before  he  had  witnessed  the  disease,  it  failed  to  inspire 
public  confidence,  and  fell,  in  some  degree,  still-born  from 
the  press. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  he  an- 
nounced, as  in  progress  of  preparation,  a  work  on  "Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene,'*  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and 
colleges.  The  object  was  to  promote  the  popular  study  of 
this  branch  of  science,  and  to  portray  the  pernicious  effects  of 
mere  mental  culture,  without  proper  physical  training.  Some 
months  after  the  announcement  appeared,  he  published  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  book,  and  this  was 
the  last  of  it ;  for  his  leisure  never  permitted  him  to  complete 
it.  Some  years  after  this,  he  announced  his  intention  of  pub- 
lishing a  ''  Treatise  on  General  Pathology,"  as  a  text-book  for 
his  pupils;  but  this  also,  for  a  similar  reason,  was  never  issued. 
The  fact  is,  all  his  thoughts  and  affections  were  engaged  upon 
his  great  work,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  he,  therefore, 
regarded  everything  else  as  of  subordinate  importance. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Drake  published^  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  paper  on  the 
"Northern  Lakes  as  a  Summer  Resort  for  Invalids  of  the 
South,*'  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
medical  and  public  press.  The  article,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously read  as  an  introductory  address  to  his  course  of 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  was  designed  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  offered,  in  the  hot  season,  by  our 
northern  lakes,  as  a  residence,  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  was  founded,  mainly,  upon  his  own  observations  made 
the  preceding  summer  in  a  professional  tour  of  two  months. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  and  graphic  delineations  of  the  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  of  these  great  inland  seas,  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  stud  and  embellish  their  banks,  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  productions  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  battle  scenes  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  them- 
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selves  a  subject  of  study  for  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher.  There  are  few  tracts,  of  the  same  size,  in  the 
English  language  on  the  subject  of  travel,  which  contain  so 
vivid,  gorgeous,  and  life-like  an  account  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  author.  At  one  time,  his  mind  is  dazzled  and 
almost  bewildered  by  a  vast,  dark,  and  impenetrable  forest ; 
at  another,  by  the  silvery  and  unruffled  surface  of  a  broad 
and  unfathomable  lake,  reflecting  the  variegated  and  fantastic 
tints  of  the  sky,  or  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  mighty  steam- 
boat, and  the  canoe  of  the  adventurous  Indian,  the  Canadian 
trapper,  or  the  holy  and  self-denying  missionary;  now,  by 
some  lofty  and  majestic  cliff,  rearing  its  head  into  the  clouds, 
and  serving  as  a  monument  of  the  works  of  God  ;  and  anon, 
by  the  bewitching  beauties  of  the  setting  sun,  as  his  rays 
sport  upon  the  heavens  above,  or  paint,  in  all  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  his  image  upon  the  waters  below. 

The  latest  of  the  minor  productions  of  Dr.  Drake's  pen  was 
a  small  volume  of  "Discourses,"  delivered,  by  appointment, 
before  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Library  Association,  in  1852. 
It  is  comprised  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  early  medical 
times  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  of  medical  joumab  and 
libraries.  Few  medical  men,  indeed,  few  men  of  any  profes- 
sion, will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  unpretending  little  vo- 
lume without  feeling  that  they  have  been  both  interested  and 
instructed.  The  first  part,  giving  an  account  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  and  of  the  prominent 
men  and  scenery  of  that  early  period,  possesses,  in  my  opinion, 
all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a  romance,  in  which  the  author, 
while  he  exhumes  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
places  them,  in  life-like  colors,  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers, 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature.  His  mind  was  evidently  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  treated  it  in 
l^i  i4'  ouyuier  of  which  no  other  man,  either  at  Cincin- 

t  wbtntB  in  the  West,  is  capable.    It  is  replete  with 

kiee  of  a  man  of  feeling  and  genius.     His  similes 
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and  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  forcible,  that,  in  perusing 
this  part  of  the  book,  the  reader  imagines  himself  in  the  yeri- 
table  presence  of  the  men  and  things  which  he  delineates,  and 
which  pass,  as  in  a  moving  picture,  before  him,  even  to  the 
little  Chickasaw  pony,  and  the  horrible  witches,  which  at  that 
early  day  still  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  tormented  the 
poor  inhabitants !  I  doubt  whether  there  is  within  the  same 
compass  of  the  "Pioneers,"  that  most  delightful  romance  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  so  great  an  amount  of  powerful  and 
graphic  delineation  of  character,  with  so  much  true,  artistic 
coloring. 

But  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  his  genius  is  in  his  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  industry,  his  research,  and  his 
ability.  Upon  this  production,  which,  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  live  to  complete,  he  spent  many  of  the  best  and  riper  years 
of  his  life.  As  early  as  1822,  in  an  appeal  to  the  physicians 
of  the  Southwest,  he  announced  his  intention  of  preparing  it, 
and  solicited  their  co-operation.  Ilis  object,  as  stated  in  his 
circular,  was  to  furnish  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  principal 
diseases  of  this  region  of  America,  derived  from  his  own  ob- 
servation and  from  that  of  his  friends,  and  forming,  when  com- 
pleted, a  national  work.  Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
delay  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  author's  time,  in  the 
winter  season,  was  much  occupied  in  teaching,  and  in  matters 
growing  out  of  his  official  relations.  Medical  schools  were 
obliged  to  be  erected  and  fostered.  Besides,  he  was  the  editor 
of  a  medical  journal,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  often  the 
chief  contributor ;  and  he  was  also  frequently  compelled  to 
deliver  public  addresses,  which  consumed  much  of  his  leisure. 
His  facility,  as  a  public  speaker,  was  too  well  known  in  the 
community,  to  permit  him  to  remain  unoccupied.  The  objects 
concerning  which  he  was  called  upon  to  address  his  fellow-citi- 
zens were  often  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  he  had  too 
much  good  nature  to  resist  them,  however  much  they  might 
encroach  upon  his  more  legitimate  pursuits  and  the  great  aim 

of  his  life. 

41 
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In  1*37.  £ftea  jear?  afeer  the  pobEiead^^L  -:f  fis  cmlar- 
ke  foofiKd.  for  ihe  firft  dabe.  faScie&t  lesfore  t«:^  csi^r  vifor- 
ovIt  c^^a  um'  eoDeetko  of  mauaiais  for  lb  k'Sr-c^^^esft- 
jha^  TT^/rk.  In  tike  fsmmer  c^  ibds  rear.  aiK«^Gpaci<fi  1*t  ^ 
tvo  daag!]iten«  Imt  rimed'  a  portion  of  the  S<iai!i  f-:r  iLat  per- 
p»«!r.  dnrmg  a  VMxr  of  aboot  three  months.  In  1S4^  Le  xaatie 
a  fee^fkd  tour,  embracing  L/>aifiana.  Flor:*ia,  M^KSspf:^  Aja- 
baina.  and  the  (nilf  of  Mexico :  and  siih§eqii€iitlT  he  expi-?rE«i 
the  mterior  of  KentQckj.  Tennetfce.  the  rvo  Can>I5xLa5.  Tir- 
ginja.  Western  Pennjnrlrania.  Xev  York.  DIinoi«.  Indiana. 
3fiefaigax]u  Iowa.  Wiseonsin.  Misonri,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Canada.  Whfrrerer  he  went  his  iame  preceded  him.  and  h« 
wa«  kindlj  reeeired  bj  his  professional  brethren,  manj  of 
whom  Tied  with  each  other  to  show  him  anention  and  h<3«q>i- 
talitj.  It  was  during  his  absence  upon  these  missions,  which 
be  performed  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  of  science,  that  he 
wrote  those  nmneroos  and  interesting  trarelling  editorials,  as 
he  styled  them,  for  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Snrgenr.  These  epistles,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
tore  of  that  periodical  doring  the  time  referred  to.  were 
Qsnall J  descriptive  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  diseases  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  wandered^  of  the  climate,  scenery, 
and  productions  of  the  coontrr,  and,  in  short,  of  whatever 
aeemed,  at  the  moment,  to  strike  his  fancy,  or  interest  his 
mind. 

The  materials  thus  collected  were  gradually  digested  and 
arranged,  and  finally  presented  to  the  profession,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1850,  under  the  elaborate  title  of  ^"A  Systematic 
Treatise,  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Practical,  on  the  Princi- 
pal Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian,  and  Esquimaux 
Varieties  of  its  Population."  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  charts  and  maps,  and  was  published  at  Cincinnati 
under  the  author's  immediate  supervision.  A  second  volume, 
IIm  eomposition  of  which  was  in  an  advanced  state  at  the  time 
^  Ui  deeeaae^  was  afterwards  issued  under  the  joint  care  of 

.  Haabnry  Smith,  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  subjects  on  practical  medi- 
cine. The  two  together  constitute  a  monument  of  the  genius 
and  industry  of  their  author,  as  durable  as  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys,  whose  medical  history  they  are  designed 
to  portray  and  illustrate.  The  toil  and  labor  expended  upon 
their  production  aflford  a  happy  exemplification  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  well-directed  and  persistent  efibrts  of 
a  single  individual,  unaided  by  wealth,  and  unsupported  by 
the  patronage  of  his  profession. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Drake  ever  engaged  in  any  purely 
literary  composition,  or  that  he  ever  contributed  anything  to 
the  literary  periodical  press,  beyond  some  addresses  and  re- 
ports. For  such  pursuits  he  had  no  time,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  fitness  and  inclination.  Nor  had  he  much 
leisure  for  indulging  his  taste  in  miscellaneous  reading.  Every 
moment  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  lecturing  to  his  pupils,  in 
writing  upon  scientific  subjects,  and  in  laboring  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  profession,  or  the  cause  of  morality  and 
benevolence. 

To  his  other  accomplishments  he  added  that  of  a  poet. 
Several  of  his  pieces,  composed  during  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  his  professional  pursuits,  possess  much  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness. They  generally  partook  either  of  the  humorous,  or  of 
the  solemn  and  pathetic. 

Dr.  Drake  was  a  man  not  of  one,  but  of  many  characteristics. 
His  very  look,  manner,  step,  and  gesture  were  characteristic ; 
they  were  the  outward  signs  of  the  peculiar  nature  within. 
His  conversation,  his  voice  and  modes  of  expression,  were  char- 
acteristic,— all  tending  to  stamp  him,  in  the  estimation  and 
judgment  of  the  beholder,  as  an  extraordinary  personage. 
But  there  was  one  feature  which  jutted  out,  prominently  and 
conspicuously,  above  all  the  rest,  and  which  served,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  the  men  of  my 
profession  I  have  ever  known.  This  was  intensity ;  intensity 
of  thought,  of  action,  and  of  purpose.  This  feeling,  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  all  the  success  which  marked  his  eventful 
career,  exhibited  itself  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  in  his  extra- 
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ordinary  devotion  to  his  family,  his  attachments  to  his  friends, 
his  unfaltering  love  for  his  profession,  in  his  interest  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  in  his  lectures  before  his  pupils  in  the 
University,  in  his  writings,  in  his  debates,  and  in  his  contro- 
versies. No  apathy  or  lukewarmness  ever  entered  his  mind, 
or  influenced  his  conduct,  in  any  scheme  which  had  for  its 
object  the  welfare  of  his  species,  the  promotion  of  science,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  human  intellect.  His  temperament 
was  too  ardent  to  permit  him,  had  he  otherwise  felt  so  in- 
clined, to  be  an  idle  and  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  world 
around  him.  It  was  hot,  and  positive,  like  the  pole  of  an 
electric  battery,  intense,  ever  restive,  always  doing. 

It  was  this  attribute  of  his  mind  which  would  have  made 
him  great  and  distinguished  in  any  walk  of  life  he  might  have 
chosen.  He  had  talent  and  intellect  enough,  had  he  wished  it, 
to  have  shone  in  the  senate,  adorned  the  bar,  or  made  a  great 
pulpit  orator.  I  have  often  thought  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
profession,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  politician.  He 
might  have  made  a  great  Secretary  of  State ;  for  he  had  the 
astuteness  of  a  Webster,  the  subtilty  of  a  Calhoun,  and  the 
indomitable  energy  of  a  Benton. 

His  mind  was  quick,  grasping,  far-seeing;  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  great  facility,  sometimes  almost  intuitively, 
and  readily  perceived  the  relations  and  bearings  of  things. 
Imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  he  de- 
lighted in  tracing  efi*ects  to  their  causes,  and  in  unravelling 
the  mysteries  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  was  a  keen  ob- 
server, not  only  of  professional  matters,  with  which  his  daily 
studies  brought  him  into  more  immediate  contact,  but  of  society 
and  the  world  at  large.  Added  to  all  this,  he  had  a  retentive 
memory,  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis,  profound  ratio- 
cination, and  great  originality,  with  industry  and  perseverance 
seldom  oonbinAdiii  the  same  individual.  He  possessed,  in 
shoi  vr^a^reatand  commanding  intellect, 

d  tiy.  Slid  the  accomplishment  of  great 

{  mtn  were  extraordinary. 

r  ecdiibit  itself  in  a  more  striking 
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manner,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  in  the  lecture-room.  It 
was  here,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  that  he  displayed  it  with 
peculiar  force  and  emphasis.  As  he  spoke  to  them,  from  day 
to  day,  respecting  the  great  truths  of  medical  doctrine  and 
medical  science,  he  produced  an  effect  upon  his  young  disci- 
ples, such  as  few  teachers  are  capable  of  creating.  His  words 
dropped  hot  and  burning  from  his  lips,  as  the  lava  falls  from 
the  burning  crater,  enkindling  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
pupils,  and  carrying  them  away  in  total  forgetfulness  of 
everything,  save  the  all-absorbing  topic  under  discussion. 
They  will  never  forget  the  ardor  and  animation  which  he 
infused  into  his  discourses,  however  dry  or  uninviting  the 
subject ;  how  he  enchained  their  attention,  and  how,  by  his 
skill  and  address,  he  lightened  the  tedium  of  the  class-room. 
No  teacher  ever  knew  better  how  to  enliven  his  auditors ;  at 
one  time  with  glowing  bursts  of  eloquence,  at  another  with  the 
sallies  of  wit,  now  with  a  startling  pun,  and  anon  with  the 
recital  of  an  apt  and  amusing  anecdote ;  eliciting,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  admiration  for  his  varied  intellectual  riches,  and, 
on  the  other,  their  respect  and  veneration  for  his  extraordinary 
abilities  as  an  expounder  of  the  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  medical  science.  Uis  gestures,  never  graceful,  and 
sometimes  remarkably  awkward ;  the  peculiar  incurvation  of  hia 
body ;  nay,  the  very  drawl  in  which  he  frequently  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas, — all  denoted  the  burning  fire  within,  and 
served  to  impart  force  and  vigor  to  everything  which  he 
uttered  from  the  rostrum.  Of  all  the  medical  teachers  whom 
I  have  ever  heard,  he  was  the  most  forcible  and  eloquent. 
His  voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  and  so  powerful 
that,  when  the  windows  of  his  lecture-room  were  open,  it  could 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  He  sometimes  read  his  dis- 
course, but  generally  he  ascended  the  rostrum  without  note  or 
scrip. 

His  earnest  manner  often  reminded  me  of  that  of  an  old 
and  venerable  Methodist  preacher,  whose  ministrations  I  was 
wont  to  attend  in  my  early  boyhood.  In  addressing  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  he  seemed  always  to  be  wrestling  with  the 
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Lord  for  a  blessing  apoa  his  people,  in  a  way  so  ardent  and 
zealous  as  to  inspire  the  idea  that  he  was  determined  to  obtain 
what  he  asked.  The  same  kind  of  fervor  was  apparent  in  Dr. 
Drake.  In  his  lectures,  he  seemed  always  to  be  wrestling 
with  his  subject,  viewing  and  exhibiting  it  in  every  possible 
aspect  and  relation,  and  never  stopping  until,  like  an  ingenions 
and  dexterous  anatomist,  he  had  divested  it,  by  means  of  his 
mental  scalpel,  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  placed  it,  nude 
and  life-like,  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

With  abilities  so  transcendent,  manners  so  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  a  mind  so  well  stored  with  the  riches  of  medical 
science.  Dr.  Drake  ought  to  have  been  universally  popular  as 
a  teacher;  nevertheless,  such  was  not  the  fact.  First  course 
students  often  complained  that  his  lectures  were  abstruse,  in 
a  degree  wholly  beyond  their  comprehension ;  that  they  could 
not  follow  his  reasoning  or  argumentation,  and  that,  despite 
their  best  directed  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  derive  much 
profit.  The  more  advanced  members  of  his  classes,  on  the 
contrary,  never  experienced  any  such  trouble.  They  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  everything  that  he  uttered,  and  never 
failed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  most  able  and  instructive  teacher. 
To  account  for  this  discrepancy,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
Dr.  Drake's  method  of  instruction  differed  materially  from 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Instead  of  beginning  his  course  with  the  practical, 
every-day  details  of  his  department,  he  always  devoted  the 
first  six  weeks  to  the  inculcation  of  general  principles,  deem- 
ing a  knowledge  of  them  of  paramount  importance  to  every 
student  of  medicine.  This  he  always  regarded  as  the  philo- 
sophical part  of  the  course,  and  he  spared  no  efforts  to  place 
it  prominently  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  doing  this 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  under  which  he  labored, 
and  often  lamented,  in  bitter  strains,  the  deficiencies,  on  the 
part  of  his  classes,  which  prevented  them  from  appreciating 
his  instruction.  He  saw  how  little  many  of  the  youths  who 
resort  to  our  lecture-rooms  are  prepared,  by  their  habits  and 
education,  to  profit  by  such  a  mode  of  teaching ;  and  yet  he 
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could  not,  durst  not,  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  judgment,  pursue  any  other.  He  would  rather 
be  unpopular  with  a  portion  of  his  classes  than  sacrifice  duty 
and  principle,  or  deviate  from  the  standard  which  he  had 
adopted  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  conduct  in  the  lecture- 
room. 

His  fluency  and  facility  of  language  gave  him  great  advan- 
tage as  a  public  debater.  To  his  ability  as  a  profound  rea- 
soner,  he  added  subtilty  of  argument,  quickness  at  repartee, 
and  an  impassioned  tone  and  style,  which  rarely  failed  to  carry 
off  the  palm  in  any  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Dr.  Drake  always  manifested  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
moral  training  of  medical  pupils.  Sensible  of  the  temptations 
which  constantly  beset  their  path  and  allure  them  from  their 
duty,  he  took  special  pains,  at  the  opening  of  every  session  of 
the  difierent  schools  with  which  he  was,  from  time  to  time, 
connected,  to  point  out  to  them  their  proper  position,  and  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  As  a  means  of  promoting  this 
object,  as  well  as  of  advancing  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  delivered,  while  a  professor  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, for  several  winters,  a  series  of  Sunday  morning  discourses 
to  the  students  of  that  institution,  on  medical  ethics,  the  mo- 
rale of  the  profession,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  of  medical 
men,  embracing  their  duties  to  their  patients,  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  towards  each  other.  These  addresses  were  usually 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  and 
they  exerted  a  wide  and  happy  influence  upon  the  youths  for 
whom  they  were  more  especially  prepared.  Their  publication 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  well  received  by  the  profession. 

In  the  University  of  Louisville,  as  was  before  stated,  he  in- 
terested himself  greatly  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance 
among  the  students  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  religious  improvement, 
he  was  in  the  habit,  for  many  winters,  of  joining  such  of  them 
as  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  at  a  Sunday  morning  prayer- 
meeting.  In  a  word,  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  advice  and 
kindly  offices,  often  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who,  in 
the  absence  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  stood  in  need  of  a 
counsellor  and  friend. 
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He  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  society  of  the  young  men  of 
his  profession,  and  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  their 
prosperity.  The  instances  were  not  few  in  which  he  labored 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  yonng  men,  some  of  whom  have  since 
risen  to  deserved  distinction.  It  was  his  lot,  especially  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  life,  to  have  numerous  private  pupils, 
several  of  whom  he  edvcated  gratuitously,  at  the  same  time 
treating  them  with  true  parental  regard  and  tenderness.  As 
a  public  teacher  in  the  different  schools  with  which  he  was 
connected,  he  aided  in  educating  several  thousand  young  men, 
and  fitting  them  for  the  practical  and  responsible  duties  of 
their  profession.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  brought  forth  much 
good  fruit,  the  happy  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  in  future 
generations. 

His  own  standard  of  medical  knowledge  was  of  the  most 
elevated  nature.  No  one  understood  better  than  he  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  education,  and  of  a  well-disciplined 
mind.  His  own  early  deficiencies,  ever  present  and  ever 
recurring,  had  made  an  impression  upon  him,  which  nothing 
could  efface.  His  occupation  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  had 
brought  him,  for  years,  in  daily  contact  with  men  and  youths, 
who  were  not  only  destitute  of  preliminary  education,  but  ab- 
solutely, from  the  want  of  opportunity  and  mental  capacity, 
utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  any.  This  state  of  things,  so 
prevalent  and  deplorable,  he  often  lamented  to  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  while  he  never  failed,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to 
assail  it  in  his  writings  and  prelections.  The  difficulty  under 
which  a  teacher  labors  in  imparting  instruction  to  such  pupils, 
and  preparing  them  for  the  successful  exercise  of  their  high 
and  responsible  duties,  as  practitioners,  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  His  daily  experience  in  the  lecture- 
room  showed  Dr.  Drake  how  much  of  the  good  seed  that  is 
there  sown  falls  upon  barren  soil ;  or  how,  instead  of  producing 
good  fruit,  it  yields  nothing  but  tares  and  thorns.  Such  was 
bis  feeling  upon  this  subject,  that,  in  numerous  conversations 
vIm*^  he  bad  with  me  respecting  it,  he  often  expressed  himself 
iribfling  ahiost  ready  to  abandon  teaching  forever.    Like  many 
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others,  ho  perceived  the  remedy,  but  was  unable,  from  the 
want  of  co-operation,  to  apply  it.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  have  lectured  to  a  hundred  intelligent 
and  well-prepared  young  men,  than  to  five  hundred  ignorant 
and  ill-prepared.  His  object  was  not  the  acquisition  of  gain, 
but  the  desire  to  be  useful  and  profitable  to  those  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  instruct  in  the  great  principles  of  the  healing  art. 

Of  quackery,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising enemy.  He  loved  his  profession  and  the  cause  of 
truth  too  well  to  witness,  without  deep  solicitude,  its  impudent 
and  unhallowed  assaults  upon  the  purity  and  dignity  of  medi- 
cine, considered  as  a  humane,  noble,  and  scientific  pursuit. 
Hence,  he  permitted  no  suitable  opportunity  to  pass  without 
rebuking  it,  and  holding  up  its  advocates  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  public.  In  common  with  many  of  his  breth- 
ren, he  deprecated  its  unblushing  effrontery,  and  regretted  the 
countenance  and  support  which  it  derives  from  a  thoughtless 
clergy  and  an  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  press.  He  saw 
that  it  was  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  our  profession ;  and,  as  a  journalist,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  frequently  and  prominently  be- 
fore his  readers,  intreating  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  sup- 
pressing it. 

He  was  the  founder  of  no  new  sect  in  medicine.  For  such 
an  enterprise  he  had  no  ambition,  even  if  he  had  been  satisfied, 
as  he  never  was,  of  its  necessity.  He  found  the  profession, 
when  he  entered  it,  at  the  dawn  of  the  present  century, 
steadily  advancing  in  its  lofty  and  dignified  career,  refreshed, 
and,  in  some  degree,  renovated,  by  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  his  chief  desire  was  to  ingraft  himself  upon  it  as  an  honest, 
conscientious,  and  successful  cultivator.  How  well  he  per- 
formed the  part  which,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  he  was 
destined  to  play,  in  this  respect,  the  medical  world  is  fully 
apprised.  No  man  was  more  sensible  than  ho  of  the  imperfec- 
tions and  uncertainties  of  the  healing  art,  and  no  one,  in  this 
country,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  labored  more  ardently 
and  zealously  for  its  improvement.     For  the  systems  of  the 
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iwigii  a&d  iMMTiigiMe  eoniaqfi.  H5e  vas  an  EickcsSc  in  liie 
WwuieR  «2id  faDcet  se&se  «f  1^  tcnob.  Hi§  ^csmi§  vjts  «f  loo 
bftr  Slid  pnraare  an  wier  to  Ve  tranmw^fed  1*t  aaj  asdKir- 
kr.  l^/verer  great.  refpcctaUe.  or  infliKSiiiaL  STsxcms  askd 
ajratcBi-iifcOBigeTS  were  alike  desposed  br  laim.  ae  ibej  oonld  ik;^ 
m  lof  jiftdgBKBi.  Ve  <nlierir]Ee  tbaa  dasgcross  in  iltcsr  pracsxal 
karnngs.  and  BabrcrsiTe  «f  tlie  best  iuteiefeu  of  Boesoe.  I2 
was  Xatvre  and  ber  works  wbicb  be  deligbted  to  stadr  and  to 
eoBteoiplate.  Xot  tbat  be  regarded  witb  indiferokee  wbasercr 
;  good  ax»d  raloaUe  in  tbe  {RX^doctSoiis  of  otbers.  bvt  snpjj 
be  preferred  to  drink  at  tbe  fomiain  ratber  tLan  az 
tbe  tarUd  eo^eaa*  Like  Hippocrates  and  SjdenbaiB.  be  was  a 
trae  obeerrer  of  Xatnre.  and.  we  mar  add.  a  cnrect  interpreter 
of  ber  pbenomena  and  ber  lav? ;  bis  ambition  was  to  be  ber 
follower  during  life,  and  at  bis  deaib  to  leare  a  leccHd.  a  trve 
and  faitbfnl  transcript,  of  tbe  resolti  of  bis  inrestigatioiis  for 
tbe  benefit  of  bis  bretbren. 

In  bis  interoooree  witb  bis  pixyfessonal  friends  bis  condact 
wns  a  modeL  His  code  of  etbics  was  of  tbe  purest  and  lofiies 
cbaracter.  He  was  not  only  ooiirteoia  and  dignified,  but 
U^j  conriderate  of  the  ri^ts  of  otbers.  His  haluts  of 
pmctnalitT  were  established  carlj  in  life,  and  were  nerer  de- 
parted fronu  He  made  it  a  role  nerer  to  make  a  prof<ssioDal 
brother  wait  for  him  at  a  oonsnltation. 

The  examination  of  his  cases  was  emdncted  with  great  care 
and  attention;  indeed,  he  seemed  oecasionaDj  to  be  orer- 
minote  and  eren  tedioos,  spending  a  longer  time  orer  his 
patients  than  the  exigencies  appeared  to  require.  His  earlj 
habits  of  caotion  nerer  forsook  him  at  the  bedside  of  the  si^ 

In  his  interooorse  with  his  pati^its  his  condnct  was  regnlated 

bjr  tbe  nicest  sense  of  h<mor.     Xo  one  understood  better  bow 

to  deport  himself  in  their  presence,  or  how  to  preserve  inrio- 

Sar  aeereta.    Hippocrates,  who  exacted  an  oath  fran  his 

ttmr  to  rereal  anything  that  was  confided  to  them  bj 

•jen,  nerer  more  scnqinlousl j  observed  the  sanctity 

Kind  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  be  was 
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as  much  the  friend  as  the  physician  of  his  patients,  not  a  few 
of  whom  made  him  their  confidant  and  counsellor.  The  advice 
which  ho  delivered  under  such  circumstances  was  often  of 
great  service  to  the  interested  party,  by  whom  it  was  never 
forgotten,  owing  to  the  earnest  and  solemn  tone  in  which  it 
was  imparted. 

In  the  bestowment  of  his  time  and  labor,  he  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  latch-string  of  his 
heart  was  accessible  to  all.  "  The  importance  of  the  malady, 
and  not  the  patient*s  rank  or  purse,  was  the  measure  of  the 
attention  which  he  paid  the  case.*'  It  was  his  province,  from 
his  peculiar  relations,  to  attend  gratuitously,  long  after  he  had 
attained  the  most  exalted  rank  in  his  profession,  numerous 
widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  the  families  of  not  a  few  of  his 
old  friends,  who  had  become  poor  in  consequence  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  These  labors,  which  encroached  much 
upon  his  time  and  domestic  enjoyments,  he  always  performed 
with  a  willing  heart,  ever  regarding  their  objects  as  specially 
entitled  to  his  consideration  and  regard. 

I  had  great  confidence  in  his  professional  acumen.  I  saw 
enough  of  him  in  the  sick-chamber  to  satisfy  me  that  he  had  a 
most  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  disease,  and  of  the 
application  of  remedial  agents.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  I 
would  rather  have  trusted  in  my  own  case,  or  in  that  of  a 
member  of  my  family  ;  yet  there  were  some,  and  some  in  our 
own  profession,  who  pretended  to  have  no  confidence  in  his 
judgment  or  skill,  who  thought  him  a  mere  theorist,  a  bold, 
closet  speculator,  and  an  unsparing,  reckless  practitioner, 
whose  treatment  was  altogether  too  spoliative,  and,  conse- 
quently, dangerous.  Of  the  truth  of  such  a  charge,  I  never, 
during  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  him  of  many  years,  had 
any  evidence.  The  charge,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  jeal- 
ousy and  misconception.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a 
man  of  such  transcendent  intellect,  who  had  studied  his  profes- 
sion so  well,  so  anxiously,  and  so  intensely,  who  had  observed 
disease  so  long  and  so  thoroughly,  who  had  written  so  much, 
and  delivered  so  many  courses  of  lectures;  in  a  word,  who 
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had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  science  of  medicine  and  its 
kindred  branches,  should  have  been  a  bad  or  even  an  indifferent 
practitioner.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  require  serious  refu- 
tation. It  is  abundantly  disproved  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  had  generally  the  most  confidence  in  him, 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  Cincin- 
nati continued  to  employ  him  up  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
as  did  also  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  patients, — persons  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  fully  competent  to  appreciate  his 
judgment  and  practical  ability.  He  rarely,  I  know,  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  University  of  Louisville  without,  at  the  close  of 
it,  prescribing  for  five  or  six  of  his  pupils.  An  hour  was  thus, 
not  unfrequently,  spent  every  day  of  the  week. 

Besides,  he  never  lacked  business.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  his  practice  was  large  and  laborious ;  and  if,  as  he 
advanced  in  age,  it  became  comparatively  small,  it  was  owing, 
not  to  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  to 
his  frequent  and  protracted  absence  from  Cincinnati;  a  cir- 
cumstance wholly  at  variance,  in  every  community,  with  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  a  large  family  practice.  Such  a 
practice,  in  fact,  especially  as  he  grew  older,  he  did  not 
desire;  it  was  incompatible  both  with  his  inclinations  and 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  teach  medicine, 
and  to  compose  a  great  and  useful  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
interior  valley  of  North  America.  Business  never  forsook  him 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  numerous  letters  which  he  received 
from  his  professional  brethren  and  from  patients  at  a  distance, 
soliciting  his  advice  in  cases  of  difiiculty  and  doubt,  show 
in  what  estimation  his  science  and  skill  were  held  by  the 
public. 

His  practice  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases  was  bold  and 
vigorous.  The  lancet  was  his  favorite  remedy  ;  and  he  drew 
blood  freely,  and  without  stint,  in  every  case  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  at  all  urgent  or  threatening,  provided  the 
system  was  in  a  condition  to  bear  its  loss.  Having  attended, 
in  early  life,  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  most  eloquent  and 
captivating  teacher  of  medicine  in  his  day,  in  this  country, 
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and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  sanguineous  depletion,  he  im- 
bibed a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  this  practice,  which  he 
retained  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  he  employed  the  remedy  without  judgment 
or  discrimination.  If  he  bled  freely  he  also  knew  when  to 
bleed.  No  man  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pulse  and  the 
powers  of  the  heart. 

His  conduct,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  most  exemplary. 
In  his  frienships,  usually  formed  with  much  caution,  he  was 
devoted,  firm,  and  reliable,  as  many  who  survive  him  can 
testify.  His  attachments  were  strong  and  enduring.  Few 
men,  as  he  himself  declared  to  me  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  possessed  so  many  ardent  and  faithful  friends. 
His  social  qualities  were  remarkable.  He  loved  his  friends, 
enjoyed  their  society,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  joining  them 
at  the  domestic  board  ;  where,  forgetting  the  author  and  the 
teacher,  he  laid  aside  his  sterner  nature,  and  appeared  in  his 
true  character,  plain  and  simple  as  a  child,  cheerful,  amiable, 
and  entertaining.  It  was  during  such  moments,  which  served 
to  relax  the  cords  of  his  mind,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  renewal  of  its 
labors,  that  he  shone  to  most  advantage.  His  conversational 
powers  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing-room, 
although  superior,  were  not  equal.  Like  all  great  and  busy 
men,  he  had  his  cares  and  annoyances ;  his  hours  of  de» 
pression  and  despondency ;  his  fits  of  absence  and  restless- 
ness. 

Although  Dr.  Drake  had  many  warm,  staunch,  and  admir* 
ing  friends,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  he  had  no  enemies. 
He  had  too  ardent  and  positive  a  temperament,  too  much 
ambition,  too  much  intellect,  to  be  altogether  exempt  from 
this  misfortune,  if  such,  indeed,  it  may  be  called.  I  assume, 
and  I  think  the  world's  record  abundantly  confirms  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  great,  useful,  or  truly  good  man  was  ever 
wholly  without  enemies.  Such  an  occurrence  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  weU 
observed,  by  one  who  was  himself  great,  and  who  occupied, 
for   many   years,    no   small   spaoe   of  the   public   eye,  that 
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''  slander  is  the  tax  which  a  great  man  pays  for  his  great- 
ness." The  more  conspicaoos  his  position,  the  more  likely 
will  he  be  to  have  enemies  to  assail  and  misrepresent  his 
character.  It  is  only  the  passiye,  the  weak,  the  idle,  and  the 
irresolute,  who  are  permitted  to  pursue,  unobserved  and  un- 
molested, "  the  even  tenor  of  their  way."  To  this  class  Drake 
did  not  belong.  His  mission  was  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one. 
He  was  destined,  under  the  arrangements  of  Providence, 
to  perform  great  deeds,  and  to  be  a  great  and  shining  light  in 
his  profession ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him, 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  these  designs,  to  steer  clear  of 
enemies.  But,  although  he  had  enemies,  warm,  bitter,  and 
unrelenting,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  never  wilfully 
wronged  any  human  being.  He  was  always  just,  always 
truthful,  always  conscientious.  He  never  struck  a  blow 
where  none  had  been  struck  before.  Men  who  are  fond  of 
nsing  harsh  expressions  have  accused  him  of  being  captious, 
overbearing,  dictatorial.  During  an  acquaintance,  intimate 
and  uninterrupted,  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  most  of 
which  we  were  colleagues  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Louisville,  I 
never  witnessed  any  exhibition  calculated  to  confirm  such  an 
accusation. 

His  early  associations  in  medical  schools,  particularly  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  his  first  and  last  love,  were  unfortu- 
nate, and  exerted  for  a  long  time,  if  not,  indeed,  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  an  unhappy  influence  upon  his  reputation  as  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  man.  Many  of  his  colleagues  were  ordi- 
nary individuals,  either  wholly  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the 
responsible  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  nature  of  their 
chairs,  or,  at  all  events,  ill  calculated  to  aid  in  building  up  a 
great  and  flourishing  school.  Misconceptions,  misrepresenta- 
tions, and,  finally,  bitter  and  unrelenting  quarrels,  were  the 
consequences  of  this  connection,  which,  from  the  attitude  in 
which  he  was  always  placed  as  the  prominent  party,  gene- 
rally fell  with  severest  efiect  upon  Dr.  Drake.  Thus,  he  was 
often  made  to  occupy,  before  the  profession  and  the  public,  a 
false  position,  and  obliged  to  act  a  part  which  did  not  naturally 
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belong  to  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  with  him, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  never  to  allow  a  charge  uttered  by 
an  assailant  against  his  character  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unre- 
buked.  So  frequent  were  these  missives  that,  at  length,  even 
some  of  his  warmest  and  most  intimate  friends  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  bitter  and  unrelenting  controversialist. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  unjust.  His  great 
error  was  that  he  was  morbidly  sensitive,  and  that  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  annoyed  by  every  puff  of  wind  that  swept 
across  his  path.  Baseness  and  malignity  never  entered  into 
his  character.  In  all  his  difficulties  and  troubles,  growing 
out  of  his  early  professional  relations,  I  know  not  a  solitary 
one  in  which  he  had  not  strict  justice  on  his  side.  Nature 
and  art  had  combined  to  give  him  powerful  weapons,  and  no 
man  better  understood  how  to  use  them  against  the  assaults 
of  his  enemies. 

Of  all  his  early  associates  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
Dr.  John  D.  Godman  was  almost  the  only  one  for  whom  he 
cherished  any  sincere  respect,  or  who  came  up  to  the  standard 
he  had  formed  of  what  a  colleague  and  a  teacher  ought  to  be. 
That  standard  was,  perhaps,  capriciously  high,  so  elevated  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  favored  few  to  attain  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was,  I  doubt  not,  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  troubles  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  involved,  and  which 
fate,  blind  and  ill-directed,  seemed  ever  ready  to  recall  and 
perpetuate.  For  Godman,  his  first  colleague  in  the  chair  of 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, — rocked,  like  himself, 
in  the  cradle  of  poverty,  deprived,  like  himself,  of  early  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  set  apart,  like  himself,  for  some  me- 
chanical pursuit,^he  ever  cherished  the  warmest  friendship 
and  the  most  tender  regard.  He  was  evidently  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,  pure,  of  lofty  ambition,  full  of  genius  and  indus- 
try, and  bent  upon  the  achievement  of  great  designs.  How 
well  he  succeeded,  the  history  of  his  short,  sorrowful,  and  not 
uneventful  life,  so  well  delineated  in  the  present  volume,  bears 
abundant  testimony. 

Like  all  great  men,  Dr.  Drake  had  his  foibles,  and  even  his 
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fanlts ;  but  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  he  never  had  a  single 
yice.  His  moral  character  was  cast  in  the  finest  and  purest 
mould.  His  conduct,  in  all  the  periods  and  phases  of  his  life, 
was  squared  by  the  strictest  rules  of  probity,  and  by  the 
nicest  regard  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  Although 
he  was  long  poor,  he  always  paid  his  debts  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  "Pay  what  thou  owest''  was,  with  him,  a  golden 
maxim. 

For  public  amusements  he  had  not  only  no  love,  but  they 
were  decidedly  repulsive  to  his  tastes  and  feelings.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  his  tender  mind  at  Mayslick,  by  this 
species  of  life,  on  parade  and  gala  days,  among  his  father's 
neighbors,  was  indelible.  He  never  played  a  game  of  cards 
in  his  life ;  gambling  and  gamblers  he  alike  detested.  His 
whole  career,  in  fact,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  was 
an  exhibition  of  attachment  to  moral  principle.  His  life  was 
one  of  constant  and  untiring  industry  and  exertion,  exhausting 
meditation,  and  the  most  resolute  self-denial.  He  never  knew 
anything  of  the  luxury  of  the  chase,  or  of  trout-fishing.  He 
might  have  read  Izaak  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler,"  the 
"Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  or  "  Salmonia,  or  Days 
of  Fly-fishing,"  with  a  view  of  seeking  refuge  from  ennui,  or 
relaxation  from  his  scientific  studies ;  but  never  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning,  much  less  practising,  the  art.  In  a  word,  he 
labored  incessantly  under  the  impulse  of  a  lofty  ambition,  and 
under  an  intense  desire  to  improve  his  profession  and  benefit 
mankind. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  eminently  happy.  His 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Drake  has  already  been  mentioned.  She 
was  a  woman  of  superior  character,  and,  after  her  death,  he 
cherished  her  memory  with  a  devotion  bordering  upon  the 
romantic.  His  children,  for  many  years  his  intimate  com- 
panions, he  idolized.  His  correspondence  with  them  would 
fill  Huiny  volumes;  for  it  wns  not  only  fre<)ueiit,  but  copious, 
extending  often  through  many  pag<?s.  llis  grandchildren 
came  in  for  a  full  slmre  of  this  kint^^fi^^N^Bp^  SO  honora- 
ble to  the  heart  and ifiilfaP^^*'*'^^^  ■  i^Hj^Jheir 
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birthdays  never  failed  to  be  hailed  by  a  letter,  generally 
abounding  in  some  witticism,  some  simple  anecdote,  or  some 
good  advice,  conveyed  in  a  plain,  agreeable,  and  tender  style, 
well  adapted  to  their  comprehension.  During  his  sojourA  at 
Louisville,  he  paid  them  every  winter  not  less  than  three  or 
four  visits,  often  lecturing  twice,  and  sometimes  even  thrice  a 
day,  that  he  might  get  in  advance  of  his  course,  and  thus 
obtain  the  requisite  time.  He  had  not  a  colleague  of  whom  he 
did  not  occasionally  borrow  an  hour  for  this  purpose. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Louisville,  he  addressed  to  his  chil- 
dren a  series  of  letters,  recounting,  in  glowing  terms,  and  por- 
traying, with  a  true  daguerreotype  likeness,  the  deeds  and 
scenes  of  his  childhood  up  to  the  time  he  entered  Cincinnati 
as  a  student  of  medicine.  There  is  not  an  occupation  incident 
to  a  new  settlement  in  the  West,  or  in  which  he  was  himself 
engaged,  which  he  does  not  portray  in  these  epistles  in  the 
most  vivid  and  graphic  manner.  Had  he  been  able  to  wield 
the  pencil  of  a  Cole,  he  could  not  have  painted,  in  truer  colors, 
the  voyage  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  monotonous  but  not 
uneventful  life.  A  selection,  by  some  judicious  relative  or 
friend  of  the  deceased,  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  literature,  especially  for  the  young,  whose  minds  could 
not  fail  to  be  benefited  and  improved  by  its  perusal.  Li 
point  of  charm  and  interest,  in  moral  and  religious  tone,  in 
filial  reverence  and  devotion,  in  just  and  philosophical  dedao- 
tion,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  beautiful  Autobiography 
of  Jean  Paul,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  life  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man  by  Mrs.  Lee,  herself  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
writers. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Drake  was  surprisingly  eventful.  No  man 
that  our  profession  has  yet  produced  has  led  so  diversified  a 
career.  He  was,  probably,  connected  with  more  medical 
schools  than  any  individual  that  ever  lived.  It  is  rare  that 
physicians  interest  themselves  in  so  many  public  and  profes- 
sional enterprises  as  he  did.  His  mind  was  of  unlimited  ap- 
plication. His  own  profession,  which  he  served  so  well  and 
80  faithfully,  was  incapable  of  restraining  it ;  every  now  and 

42 
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then  it  overleaped  its  boundaries,  and  wandered  off  into  other 
spheres.  His  career  was  thus  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
medical  men  generally,  whose  pursuits  furnish  few  incidents  of 
public  interest  or  importance.  His  mission  to  his  profession 
and  to  his  age  was  a  bright  and  happy  one.  No  American 
physician  ever  performed  his  part  better,  or  left  a  richer  savor 
along  his  life-track. 

But  his  life  was  not  only  eventful ;  it  was  also  eminently 
laborious.  No  medical  man  ever  worked  harder,  or  more  dili- 
gently and  faithfully.  His  industry  was  untiring,  his  perse- 
verance unceasing.  It  was  to  this  element  of  his  character, 
blended  with  the  intensity  we  have  described,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  success  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
him  from  his  professional  contemporaries.  He  had  genius,  it 
is  true,  and  genius  of  a  high  order  ;  but  without  industry  and 
perseverance  it  would  have  availed  him  little  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  aims  and  objects  of  his  life.  He  seemed 
to  be  early  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Seneca : 
Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  d  terris  via.  He  felt  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  that  fortunate  class  of  beings  whose  peculiar 
privilege  it  is  to  perform  great  enterprises  without  labor,  and 
to  achieve  great  ends  without  means.  His  habits  of  industry, 
formed  in  early  boyhood,  before,  perhaps,  he  ever  dreamed  of 
the  destiny  that  was  awaiting  him,  forsook  him  only  with  his 
existence.  His  life,  in  this  respect,  affords  an  example  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  student  of  every  profession  and  pursuit 
in  life,  which  the  young  man  should  imitate,  and  the  old  man 
not  forget. 

The  great  defect  in  his  character  was  restlessness,  growing, 

apparently,  out  of  his  ardent  and  impulsive  temperament, 

which  never  permitted  him  to  pursue  any  subject  very  long 

without  becoming  tired  of  it,  or  panting  for  a  change.     His 

mind  required  diversity  of  occupation,  just  as  the  stomach,  to 

be  healthful,  requires  diversity  of  food.     Hence,  while  engaged 

oomposition  of  his  great  work,  he  could  not  resist  the 

bemptstions  that  presented  themselves  to  divert  him 

Wf.  *  His  delight  was  to  appear  before  the  public, 
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to  deliver  a  temperance  address,  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting, 
or  to  make  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  or 
the  Bible  or  missionary  cause.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  stepped 
out  of  his  way  to  write  his  letters  on  Slavery,  and  his  discourses 
before  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Library  Association.  No  mmn 
in  our  land  could  have  done  these  things  better,  few,  indeed^ 
so  well ;  but,  useful  as  they  are,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
undertook  them,  because  they  occupied  much  of  his  time  that 
might,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  composition  and  completion  of  hb  great  work, 
the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  his  ambition.  Like  Adam 
Clarke,  he  seemed  to  think  that  a  man  could  not  have  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  the  consequence  waB  that  he 
generally  had  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker  all  in  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  the  same  restless  feeling  that  caused  his  frequent 
resignations  in  medical  institutions.  Had  his  disposition  been 
more  calm  and  patient,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  identify 
himself  with  one  school,  and  to  labor  zealously  for  its  perma- 
nency and  renown.  In  moving  about  so  frequently,  he  in- 
duced people  to  believe  that  he  was  a  quarrelsome  man,  who 
could  not  agree  with  his  colleagues,  and  whose  ruling  passion 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  autocrat  in  every  medical  faculty  with 
which  he  was  connected.  But,  while  his  own  conduct  gave 
coloring  to  such  an  idea,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
untrue. 

Dr.  Drake  always  cherished  a  profound  respect  for  Chrise 
tianity  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1840,  that  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  religious  views.  He  now  united  himself  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  remained  ever  afterwards 
a  devout  member.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  High 
Church  movements,  and  spared  no  pains  to  counteract  what 
he  regarded  as  its  evil  influences.  Indeed,  so  much  did  he 
have  this  subject  at  heart  that  he  was  induced,  only  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  to  discuss  it,  at  some  length,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder,  in  a  series  of  articles  marked 
by  great  judgment  and  ability.     They  appeared  under  the  sig- 
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natnre  of  a  ^^  Western  Layman,"  and  attnu}ted  mnch  attention. 
At  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was  nnder  an  engagement  to 
fiimish  a  series  of  papers  for  a  new  Review,  abont  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  leaders  of  the  Low  Chnrch  party.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  Bible,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  acquain- 
tance with  theological  literature. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Drake  was  striking  and 
commanding.  No  one  could  approach  him,  or  be  in  his  pre- 
sence, without  feeling  that  he  was  in  contact  with  a  man  of 
superior  intellect  and  acquirement.  His  features,  remarkably 
regular,  were  indicative  of  manly  beauty,  and  were  lighted  up 
and  improved  by  blue  eyes  of  wonderful  power  and  penetration. 
When  exdited  by  anger,  or  emotion  of  any  kind,  they  literally 
twinkled  in  their  sockets,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  could  pierce 
the  very  soul  of  his  opponent.  His  countenance  was  sometimes 
staid  and  solemn ;  but  generally,  especially  when  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends,  radiant  and  beaming.  His  fore- 
head, though  not  expansive,  was  high,  well-fashioned,  and 
strongly  denotive  of  intellect.  The  mouth  was  of  moderate 
size,  the  lips  of  medium  thickness,  and  the  chin  rounded  off 
and  well-proportioned.  The  nose  was  prominent,  but  not  too 
large.  The  frosts  of  sixty-seven  winters  had  slightly  silvered 
his  temples,  but  had  made  no  other  inroad  upon  his  hair.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  high,  rather  slender  and  well-formed. 

His  power  of  endurance,  both  mental  and  physical,  was 
extraordinary.  He  seemed  literally  incapable  of  fatigue. 
His  step  was  rapid  and  elastic,  and  he  often  took  long  walks, 
sufficient  to  tire  men  much  younger,  and,  apparently,  much 
stronger,  than  himself.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  seen  walking  before  breakfast  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  as  if  inviting  the  morning  breeze  to  fan  his  temple 
and  cool  his  burning  brain. 

His  manners  were  simple  and  dignified.  He  was  easy  of 
access,  and  remarkably  social  in  his  habits  and  feelings. 
His  dress  and  style  of  living  were  plain  and  unostentatious. 
His  house  was  the  abode  of  a  warm  but  simple  hospitality.   For 
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many  years,  no  citizen  of  Cincinnati  entertained  so  many 
strangers  and  persons  of  distinction. 

In  politics,  he  was  a  Whig,  and  never  failed  to  exercise  his 
elective  franchise.  During  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840, 
in  which  his  early  friend,  the  late  General  Harrison,  himself 
at  one  time  a  student  of  medicine,  was  the  Whig  candidate, 
Dr.  Drake  evinced  a  deeper  interest,  and  took  a  more  active 
part,  than  he  ever  did  before  or  afterwards,  in  any  contest  of 
a  similar  kind.  He  was  the  ardent  friend  of  rational  liberty 
throughout  the  world ;  and  no  man  ever  gloried  more  in  the 
institutions  of  his  country. 

He  was  naturally  conscientious.  A  desire  to  execute  every 
trust  that  was  confided  to  him,  promptly  and  faithfully,  formed 
a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  He  was  always  unhappy, 
if,  through  neglect,  inadvertence,  or  misfortune,  he  made  a 
failure.  This  feeling  pursued  him  through  the  whole  of  hie 
life.  A  little  incident,  of  which  he  himself  has  furnished  the 
particulars,  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
One  day,  when  hardly  six  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  borrow  a 
little  salt  from  one  of  the  neighbors,  an  article  which  was 
then  very  scarce,  and  which  cost  at  least  twelve  times  as  much 
then  as  now.  It  was  a  small  quantity,  tied  up  in  a  paper, 
which,  when  he  was  about  half  way  home,  tore,  and  out  rushed 
the  precious  grains  upon  the  ground.  "  As  I  write,'*  says  he, 
"nearly  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  anguish  which  I  felt  at 
the  sight  seems  almost  to  be  revived.  I  had  not  then  learned 
that  the  spilling  of  salt  was  portentous,  but  felt  that  it  was  a 
great  present  affliction.*' 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  refinement.  This  feeling 
was  deeply  engrafted  in  his  constitution,  and  always  displayed 
itself,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  the  presence  of  the  female  sex. 
Although  his  parents  were  uncultivated  persons,  and  hardly 
ever  mingled  in  the  more  refined  society,  they  cherished  a  high 
and  pure  idea  of  the  duty  of  good  breeding.  The  principle  of 
politeness  was  deeply  rooted  in  both,  and  they  never  failed  to 
practise  it  in  their  family  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world. 
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To  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific,  literary,  and  edu- 
cational pursuits,  or  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  know  that  Dr.  Drake  was  poor,  and,  until 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  pecuniarily  embarrassed.  It 
was  not  until  after  his  connection  with  the  University  of 
Louisville  that  he  began  to  lay  up  anything  from  his  earnings. 
His  medical  journal  only  brought  him  into  debt.  The  first 
tolume  of  his  great  work  sold  slowly,  and  had  not  yielded 
him  one  dollar  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Since  that  period, 
his  son-in-law,  Alexander  H.  McGruffey,  Esq.,  has  received, 
as  his  literary  executor,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the 
balance  to  the  author's  credit  up  to  that  time.  This  sum  is 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  he  paid  for  the  maps  alone 
contained  in  the  work,  and  engraved  at  his  own  expense. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  that  Dr.  Drake  ever  undertook  was  pecu- 
niarily profitable.  Money-making  was  not  his  ambition.  His 
aims  were  always  so  lofty,  and  so  far  removed  from  self,  that 
he  never  thought  of  money  except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  their  accomplishment. 

S.  D.  Gmoss. 


NATHANIEL  CHAPMAN. 

1780—1853. 

The  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia  has  numbered  among 
its  most  shining  lights  a  long  list  of  men,  bom  and  reared  in 
our  Southern  States,  who,  drawn  to  the  metropolitan  school 
for  their  professional  education,  have  remained  among  us,  and 
fought  their  way  to  eminence.  Of  the  generation  that  has 
just  passed  away,  Virginia  furnished  not  a  few.  Chapman, 
Homer,  Mitchell,  and  Mutter,  whose  careers  were  closed  by 
death  within  the  last  decade,  were  the  representatives  of  a 
noble  stock,  for  above  a  century  the  support  of  the  Philadel- 
phia school  of  medicine,  of  which  they  themselves  were  among 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments.  The  name  of  Chapman  was 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years;  and  after  the  death  of 
Physick,  universal  consent  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Ame- 
rican profession. 

Nathaniel  Chapman  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honorable  English  family.  His  paternal  ancestor  came  to 
Virginia  with  the  very  first  colony,  under  the  auspices  of  Ra- 
leigh, to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  by  blood.  He  had  been 
a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  and  received  a  con- 
siderable grant  of  land  in  the  new  territory,  upon  which  his 
distinguished  kinsman  had  just  bestowed  the  appellation  of 
the  Virgin  Queen. 

The  old  seat  of  the  Chapman  family  in  Virginia  is  still  in 
their  possession,  on  the  river  Pamunkey,  some  twenty  miles 
above  Richmond.     A  branch  of  the  family,  about  the  year 
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1700,  migrated  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Maryland,  and  fixed 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  opposite  Mount 
Vernon.  They  retained  the  designation  of  the  ancient  settle- 
ment, and  called  the  new  estate  Pamunkey.  From  this  branch 
Dr.  Chapman  is  descended. 

His  father,  however,  returned  to  Virginia  upon  his  marriage, 
and  passed  his  life  there.  His  wife  was  of  that  Scotch  stock, 
of  which  so  many  were  attracted  to  Virginia,  in  the  early  days 
of  her  tobacco  trade.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Allan  Macrae, 
of  Dumfries,  in  Virginia,  a  merchant  and  tobacco  factor,  who 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  the  second  son  of  George  Chapman 
and  Amelia  Macrae,  was  born  on  the  28th  May,  1780,  at  his 
father's  seat,  Summer  Hill,  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  ancient  town  of  Alexandria, 
then  the  capital  of  Northeastern  Virginia,  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  seat  of  the  Chapmans;  and  about  equidistant 
stood  the  future  site  of  Washington.  At  Alexandria,  not 
many  months  before  the  birth  of  Chapman,  in  the  December 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  bom  another  distinguished  physi- 
cian, who  for  nearly  fifty  years  shared  with  him  the  best  prac- 
tice of  Philadelphia, — Joseph  Hartshorne. 

These  young  men,  destined  in  after-life,  in  a  distant  city, 
to  a  long  career  of  honorable  rivalry,  received  the  foundation 
of  their  scholastic  education  together,  at  the  classical  academy 
of  Alexandria,  founded  by  General  WaQhington,  and  then 
under  the  direction  of  his  able  and  accomplished  friend  and 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGrath.  Chapman  remained  here 
six  years.  Subsequently,  for  brief  periods,  he  was  an  inmate 
of  two  other  colleges,  to  neither  of  which,  however,  did  he 
consider  himself  under  any  obligation. 

The  academical  training  of  the  Alexandria  College  must 
have  been  superior.  Hartshorne  and  Chapman  were  both  dis- 
tinguished for  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and, 
through  life,  beyond  most  of  their  professional  contemporaries, 
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were  remarkable  for  devotion  to  general  literature  and  belles- 
lettres. 

At  a  very  early  age  Chapman  commenced  the  stady 
of  the  profession  which  he  so  long  illustrated  and  adorned. 
In  the  year  1797,  when  but  little  more  than  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  for  attendance  on  the  medi- 
cal lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  two 
years  previously  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  prelimi- 
nary reading,  under  the  guidance  of  two  neighboring  physi- 
cians, both  in  their  day  men  of  no  little  note.  A  year  he 
spent  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Weems,  of  Georgetown,  after- 
wards and  now  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Weems,  a  close 
friend  and  near  relation  of  the  Chapman  family,  was  a  practi- 
tioner of  much  local  eminence.  From  his  office.  Chapman 
passed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dick,  of  Alexandria,  then  and 
still  favorably  known  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine. 

At  seventeen,  a  stranger,  without  fortune,  connections,  or 
influence.  Chapman  launched  his  bark  in  the  crowded  metro- 
polis of  the  United  States.  At  thirty-three,  he  had  reached  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession.  Seated  in  a  leading  chair  of  the 
renowned  American  school  of  medicine,  with  the  most  desira- 
ble practice  of  a  great  city  at  his  command,  an  eminent  social 
favorite,  distinguished  as  a  wit  and  conversationalist,  he  en- 
joyed a  position  which  left  him  nothing  to  desire.  A  rare 
combination  of  qualities  had  achieved  this  brilliant  success. 
Energy,  industry,  professional  aptitude,  literary  attainments 
had  not  alone  accomplished  it ;  there  were  moral,  no  less  than 
intellectual  attributes  which  pushed  him  forward  in  the  career 
of  fortune. 

A  winning  demeanor,  remarkable  conversational  powers,  an 
address  which  was  the  unmistakable  pledge  of  a  sympathizing 
heart, — these  were  the  traits  which  at  once  made  Chapman 
troops  of  powerful  friends,  and  carried  him  over  the  heads  of 
able  competitors  for  the  great  prizes  which  he  so  early  se- 
cured. 

Five  years  before  young  Chapman  first  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia, another  youth  from  a  neighboring  Southern  State,  came 
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also  op  to  the  medical  metropolis.  Charles  Caldwell,  of  North 
Carolina,  a  man  of  indomitable  persererance  and  nnqaenchable 
ambition,  fall  of  talent,  xealona  for  science,  and  dcToted  to 
his  profession,  started  almost  side  by  side  with  Chapmui,  an 
arowed  competitor  for  the  high  preferment  which,  with  little 
apparent  struggle,  fell  within  the  latter's  grasp.  Caldwell 
was  not  without  pretensions  to  the  chair  of  Knhn  and  Bnsh. 
It  had  been  the  object  of  his  life.  He  tells  ns  in  his  Auto- 
biography, that  when  a  student,  on  the  benches  of  Bush's  lec- 
ture-room, he  announced  his  intention  ^^  nerer  to  be  satisfied, 
until  he  was  seated  in  the  lecturer's  chur,  or  one  equal  to  it." 
And  so  keenly  did  he  feel  his  failure  to  obtain  it,  that,  not 
long  after  his  defeat,  he  abandoned  Philadelphia,  to  begin  a 
new  career  in  the  distant  West. 

But  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  many  faults  of  temper.  Dog- 
matical, egotistical,  controrersial,  he  not  only  failed  to  con- 
ciliate personal  attachments,  but  he  marred  his  well-earned 
scientific  reputation,  by  the  doubts  which  he  created  of  his 
loyalty  and  judgment.  In  the  ill-concealed  spleen  with  which 
he  notices  the  election  of  his  rival,  he  furnishes  the  interpre- 
tation to  their  respective  careers.  Chapman,  with  the  modesty 
of  merit,  ^^  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  more 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the  Trustees  than  to  any  other 
cause."  The  overweening  vanity  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date insists,  ^^  that  the  chair  was  bestowed  on  his  competitor, 
from  the  good-will  and  favor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  universal  admission  that  his — Cald- 
well's— qualifications  for  it  were  not  a  little  superior  !"* 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Chapman  became  the 
private  pupil  of  Bush,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
and  influence.  With  Bush  he  soon  made  himself  a  favorite, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  early  destined  by  his 
preceptor  for  introduction  into  the  University,  if  not  for  the 
succession  to  the  Chair  of  Practice.  Caldwell,  it  would  seem, 
had  previously  attracted  the  notice  of  the  influential  professor, 
but  soon  lost  his  favor. 

*  Caldwell's  Aatobiography. 
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The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  days  of  Chapman's  pupilage,  presented  an  array  of  names, 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  become  historical. 
Shippen,  Wistar,  Rush,  Barton,  and  Woodhouse,  filled  the 
five  chairs,  to  which  the  organization  was  limited. 

Shippen,  the  senior  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  school,  had  the  three  branches  of  Anatomy,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  with  Wistar  for  his  adjunct.  Surgery  was  not 
a  distinct  professorship  until  1805,  when  the  commanding 
ability  of  Physick  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of  surgical 
art  led  to  the  creation  of  the  additional  chair.  It  was  not  till 
1810,  after  the  death  of  Shippen,  that  the  claims  of  Mid- 
wifery as  an  independent  practical  branch  of  medicine,  were 
admitted.  Shippen,  whose  brilliant  social  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional reputation  is  part  of  the  traditional  history  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  described  by  a  student  of  those  days — ^no  friendly 
critic  of  the  University  Faculty,  Caldwell, — as  "in  stature 
and  figure,  countenance,  and  general  appearance,  and  style  of 
manners,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  gentlemanly  personage 
of  the  times,  possessed  of  an  excellent  and  well-cultivated 
mind,  a  polished,  and,  when  excited,  an  impressive,  if  not  an 
eloquent  public  speaker." 

Wistar,  then  comparatively  young,  and  destined  to  be  the 
survivor  of  the  Faculty,  was  the  personal  favorite  of  the  class. 
In  general  education  beyond  the  standard  of  his  day,  with  a 
preparatory  professional  training  which  an  easy  fortune  had 
enabled  him  to  prolong  at  home  and  abroad,  fluent,  imagina- 
tive, self-possessed,  he  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  |M 
a  finished  and  instructive  lecturer. 

Barton's  reputation  in  Natural  Science,  gave  no  little  dclat 
to  the  school.  As  a  lecturer,  in  the  admission  of  Caldwell, 
who  showed  much  rancour  to  his  memory,  "  he  was  eminently 
instrumental  in  giving  to  his  branch,  the  respectable  rank  it 
holds  at  present  in  our  Schools  of  Medicine.  Previously  to 
his  promotion  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  the  lectures 
delivered  from  it,  in  the  United  States,  consisted  of  very  little 
else  than  dry  details  of  the  names,  classes,  imputed  properties, 
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doseSy  and  modes  of  preparation  and  exhibition  of  medicinal 
sabstances." 

Woodhouse,  then  recently  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry, 
was  distinguished  as  an  experimental  chemist.  By  Priestley, 
he  was  pronounced  ^^  equal,  as  an  experimenter,  to  any  one 
he  had  seen  in  either  England  or  France."  An  enthusiast  in 
derotion  to  analysis,  he  would  doubtless  have  accomplished 
something  brilliant,  but  he  was  cut  off  by  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Rush,  however,  was  beyond  cavil  the  bright  star  of  the 
Bchooly  facile  prineeps.  HUs  theories  have  disappeared  before 
the  light  of  modem  physiological  investigation ;  but  his  genius 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  medical  opinions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  his  ardor,  fervor,  and  faith,  were  irresistible  with 
his  students. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  the  spring  of  1800,  Chapman  pre- 
sented an  inaugural  thesis  on  Hydrophobia,  written  at  the 
request  of  Rush,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  the  Professor's 
favorite  theory  of  the  pathology  of  that  disease.  He  had 
previously  prepared  an  essay  on  the  sympathetic  connections 
of  the  stomach  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  paper,  after- 
wards read  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  contained 
the  germs  of  Chapman's  doctrines  regarding  the  pathology 
of  fever,  as  well  as  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines. 

During  his  pupilage,  Chapman  found  leisure  to  contribute 
to  periodical  literature.  About  this  time,  "The  Portfolio" 
was  established,  under  the  editorship  of  the  celebrated  Dennie. 
Our  young  Doctor  wrote  several  articles  for  this  journal, 
under  the  signature  of  Falkland.  They  refer  chiefly  to 
European  politics,  and  are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  anti- 
Gullican  and  anti-Bonapartist  views,  which  then  pervaded 
the  Federal  party  of  the  country,  of  which  the  "  Portfolio" 
set  were  strong  partisans. 

Chapman  did  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  an  hospital  resi- 
dence, upon  his  graduation  in  Philadelphia.  His  friend  and 
compatriot,  Hartshorne,  was  more  fortunate.     "  Through  the 
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assistance  of  his  uncles,  then  influential  managers  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  of  other  relatives,  Hartshorne  was  enabled,  in  1801, 
to  secure  an  appointment  to  the  post  of  resident  apprentice 
and  apothecary,  then  vacant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital."* 
But  Chapman,  destitute  of  influence  in  these  quarters,  de- 
termined to  seek  the  most  celebrated  schools  and  hospitals  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  medical  education. 

He  remained  abroad  three  years,  nearly  one  of  which  he 
spent  in  London,  as  a  private  pupil  of  Abemethy.  This  cele- 
brated man  had  great  powers  as  a  teacher,  and  an  unrivalled 
faculty  of  impressing  the  minds  of  his  students.  The  founder 
of  the  Physiological  School  of  Surgery,  and  the  author  of 
a  rational  constitutional  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  he 
carried  his  pathological  views  also  into  the  domain  of  Medi- 
cine. Constitutional  disorders,  he  maintained,  either  originate 
from,  or  are  allied  with  derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  can  be  reached  only  through  these  organs. 
These  doctrines  probably  took  no  little  hold  of  the  mind  of 
his  young  American  pupil.  They  are  traceable  throughout 
his  future  teachings  and  writings. 

There  was  something,  moreover,  congenial  in  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  men  ;  but  Chapman  had  Abernethy's  humor, 
without  a  tinge  of  his  coarseness  or  causticity. 

Edinburgh,  however,  was  at  this  time  the  medical  metropolis 
of  the  world ;  and,  in  1801,  Chapman  went  thither  for  a  sojourn 
of  two  years.  The  influence  which  the  Edinburgh  medical 
school  had  long  exerted  over  the  profession  of  America  is  forci- 
bly described  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  Discourse  CommemoratiTe 
of  Dr.  Chapman.  ''The  celebrity  it  had  acquired  from  its 
Monros,  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Gregory,  had  not  been  eclipsed 
by  the  Paris  or  German  schools,  or  rivalled  by  those  of  London 
or  Dublin.  The  medical  school  of  the  Scotch  metropolis  was 
the  cynosure  of  American  physicians  during  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, and  continued  to  be  so  until  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.     Most  of  the  eminent  medical  men  of  Philadelphia, 

*  Biographj  of  Dr.  HarUhorne. 
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New  York,  and  Boston,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
were  its  alumni.  I  doubt  whether,  at  that  time,  more  was 
known  of  the  European  continental  schools  than  the  mere 
existence  of  two  or  three  of  repute.  All  of  the  medical  doc- 
trines, ideas,  principles,  and  practice  of  this  country  were  de- 
rived from  the  Edinburgh  school,  or  from  English  writers. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  works,  contributions  to  science,  doc- 
trines, theories,  and  practice  of  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  medical  schools  and  profession,  with  some  very  limited 
individual  exceptions,  does  not  date  beyond  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years." 

The  great  ornament  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  Gullen,  had 
been,  at  this  time,  some  years  dead.  But  his  teachings  sur- 
vived, and,  indeed,  pervaded  not  only  the  British  isles,  but  the 
North  American  Continent.  Nowhere  were  they  more  impli- 
citly received  than  in  our  own  country.  The  lectures  of  Kuhn, 
who  a  short  time  before  had  occupied  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  described  by 
Caldwell  as  ^^  strikingly  characterized  by  the  doctrines  and 
notions  of  CuUen,  and  not  a  few  of  them  actual  copies  of  his 
lectures.**  And  "  Cullen*s  First  Lines,'*  down  to  a  period 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  older  physicians,  was 
the  time-honored  text-book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
United  States. 

The  doctrines  of  CuUen,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
founded  upon  those  of  Hoffmann,  had  effected  a  revolution  in 
medical  theories.  They  superseded  the  humoral  pathology  of 
Boerhaave,  and  based  diseased  action  solely  upon  derangement 
of  the  solid  organs  of  the  body.  The  system  of  CuUen,  af- 
terwards rudely  simplified  by  Brown,  and  again  modified  by 
Bush,  retained  its  hold  upon  the  British  and  American  men9 
medico,  until  the  comparatively  recent  discoveries  of  chemical 
analysis  revived^  the  old  humoral  opinions,  so  consonant  with 
the  instincts  of  mankind.  Chapman  carried  away  with  him 
for  life  the  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  school.  He  was,  to 
the  close  of  his  medical  career,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Jack- 
■on,  "a  most  uncompromising  vitalist  and  solidist.** 
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His  residence  in  Edinburgh  was  agreeable  as  well  as  in- 
structive. His  pleasant  manners  and  social  powers  brought 
him  into  intimacy  with  a  number  of  distinguished  men,  parti- 
cularly Lord  Buchan,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Brougham.  He 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  career  of  Brougham ;  for,  not 
long  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  republished 
Brougham's  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
British  Orders  in  Council,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  in  which 
the  eminence  of  the  future  Chancellor  was  predicted. 

Lord  Buchan,  the  eccentric  but  warm-hearted  friend  of 
America  and  Americans,  paid  the  young  Virginian  the  com- 
pliment of  a  public  breakfast,  upon  his  departure  for  his  own 
country.  The  occasion  selected  was  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  persons,  including 
most  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  modern  Athens,  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  were  present.  Lord  Buchan^ 
at  the  close  of  this  entertainment,  committed  to  the  custody 
of  his  young  friend  an  interesting  relic,  valuable  from  a 
double  historical  association.  He  had  some  years  previously 
presented  to  General  Washington  a  box  made  from  the  oak 
that  sheltered  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  with  a 
request  to  pass  it  at  his  death  to  the  man  in  his  country  who 
should  appear  to  merit  it  best.  General  Washington,  declin- 
ing so  invidious  a  designation,  returned  it  by  will  to  the  Earl, 
who  intrusted  it  to  Dr.  Chapman,  with  a  view  to  its  being  ul- 
timately placed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  College  at  Washington, 
to  which  General  Washington  had  made  a  bequest. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Chapman  determined 
to  select  Philadelphia  as  the  theatre  of  his  professional  career. 
An  offer  of  partnership  in  Virginia  had  been  made  to  him  by 
his  old  preceptor,  Weems.  But  he  chose  the  wider  field,  and 
in  1804  commenced  the  labors  of  his  profession  in  Philad^- 
phia.  His  success  was  immediate ;  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years  he  commanded  whatever  he  could  attend  of  practice 
in  the  most  refined  and  opulent  circles  of  our  city. 

As  a  practitioner,  his  qualifications  were  unrivalled.  The 
charm  of  his  manner  was  no  less  effective  in  the  sick-chamber 
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than  his  skill  in  distinguishing  and  relieving  disease.  His 
lively  conversation  and  ever-ready  joke  were  often  more  sooth- 
ing than  anodyne  or  cordial;  and  when  roused  by  urgent 
symptoms,  he  was  unequalled  in  resources,  as  he  was  devoted 
in  attentions.  As  a  consulting  physician,  his  great  powers 
were  particularly  conspicuous.  Rapid  and  clear  in  diagnosis, 
inexhaustible  in  therapeutics,  self-relying,  never  discouraged, 
never  '^  giving  up  the  ship,"  he  was  the  physician  of  physicians 
for  an  emergency. 

At  the  bedside.  Chapman  dismissed  speculative  theories  of 
morbid  action.  His  remedies  were  drawn  from  observation 
and  experience;  and  no  man  wielded  more  dexterously  and 
successfully  the  known  resources  of  his  time.  In  our  day,  a 
less  depressing  therapeutics  has  come  into  fashion,  and  the 
means  of  combating  disease  are  doubtless  more  numerous  than 
those  which  were  in  Chapman's  hands.     But, 

<<  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

He  was  singularly  indiflFerent  to  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fession. Careless  in  his  accounts,  resolute  in  refusing  bills  to 
his  numerous  family  connections  and  personal  friends,  always 
moderate  in  his  charges,  he  realized  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
receipts  which  some  of  his  successors  in  fashionable  practice 
have  rolled  up.  No  more  generous  or  less  covetous  man  ever 
lived. 

Public  teaching  early  attracted  Chapman's  aspirations. 
Very  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  gave  a  private 
course  on  Obstetrics,  a  branch  which  had  then  merely  a 
nominal  place  in  the  lectures  at  the  University.  His  success 
led,  in  1807-8,  to  a  connection  with  James,  already  known  as 
a  teacher  of  Obstetrics.  In  1810,  the  Professorship  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  was  conferred  upon  James,  with  an 
'Understanding  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  Chapman.  His 
introduction  into  the  University  was  now  fixed ;  but  an  inde- 
|»«ndent  chair  was  not  placed  within  his  reach  until,  in  1813, 
IjkB  death  of  Bush  occasioned  a  rearrangement  of  the  school. 
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Barton,  who  had  long  filled  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
with  distinguished  dclat,  was  induced  to  exchange  it  for  that 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice ;  and  the  former  chair,  thus  made 
vacant,  was  conferred  upon  Chapman. 

The  transfer  of  Barton  to  a  department  which  was  congenial 
neither  to  his  taste  nor  studies,  could  scarcely  have  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  University,  or  his  own  reputation.  His 
health,  too,  proved  unequal  to  the  new  demand  upon  his 
mental  exertions ;  and  the  hereditary  gout,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  martyr,  aggravated  into  hydrothorax,  in  less  than 
three  years  terminated  his  life. 

During  the  brief  period  in  which  Chapman  occupied  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica,  his  courses  were  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  his  classes.  Dr.  Jackson  considers  them  "an  advance 
on  those  of  his  predecessor,**  and  Caldwell  bears  strong  testi- 
mony to  his  success. 

His  lectures  were  afterwards  embodied  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,**  a  work  justly  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Jackson  to  have  been  "  the  best  treatise  in  the  English 
language  on  those  subjects  at  the  time  of  its  publication.** 

In  this  work,  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  are  treated 
in  their  character  of  remedial  agents,  and  with  chief  reference 
to  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, — a  method 
afterwards  adopted  by  many  of  the  French  writers,  especially 
by  Trousseau  and  Pldoux,  in  their  brilliant  Treatise  on  The- 
rapeutics. 

Chapman*8  Therapeutics  is  an  original  work— original  in  its 
plan,  original  in  its  execution.  As  a  text-book,  it  is  of  coarse 
superseded  by  later  publications ;  but  the  American  student 
will  do  well  not  to  "lay  it  on  the  shelf.'*  The  chapter  on 
Emettci  will  never  be  obsolete. 

The  solidist  doctrines  of  the  day  were  adopted  by  Chapman 
in  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines.  Their 
absorption  into  the  blood  had  scarcely  yet  been  demonstrated 
by  physiology ;  and  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  account  for  morbid  action,  he  applied  also  to  the 
explanation  of   medicinal   impressions.      But,   with   singular 
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candor,  when  Magendie'd  experiments  on  the  absorption  of 
medicines  were  announced.  Chapman  '^  engaged  Drs.  Coates, 
Lawrence,  and  Harlan  to  repeat  them  at  his  expense;"  and, 
upon  their  confirmation,  although  he  made  no  public  recanta- 
tion of  his  yiews,  he  would  never  permit  the  publication  of 
another  edition  of  his  work.  It  had  already  gone  through 
seyen  editions,  one  of  them  surreptitious ;  and  '^  when  still  in 
great  demand,  the  author  refused  to  have  it  reprinted,  because 
he  thought  it  required  a  thorough  revision."* 

The  great  event  of  Chapman's  life  was  his  appointment,  in 
1816,  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  filled  it  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  with  dis- 
tinguished success  ;  and  left  it  with  a  national  reputation. 

His  lectures  were  enriched  with  varied  erudition ;  in  style 
forcible  and  terse.  His  medical  opinions,  accordant  in  the 
main  with  the  approved  dogmata  of  his  time,  were  in  much 
original.  His  practical  precepts  were  judicious  and  im- 
pressive. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  is  well  portrayed  by  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Jackson,  '^as  self-possessed,  deliberate,  and  emphatic.  When- 
ever warmed  with  his  subject,  his  animation  became  oratori- 
cal. Often  the  tedium  of  dry  matter  would  be  enlivened  by 
some  stroke  of  wit,  a  happy  pun,  an  anecdote,  or  quotation. 
He  was  furnished  with  stores  of  facts  and  cases,  drawn  from 
his  own  large  experience  and  observation,  illustrating  prin- 
ciples, disease,  or  treatment,  under  discussion.  His  bearing 
was  dignified,  his  manner  was  easy,  and  his  gestures  were 
graceful.  He  had  a  thorough  command  over  the  attention  of 
his  class,  with  whom  he  always  possessed  an  unbounded  popu- 
larity. His  voice  had  a  peculiar  intonation,  depending  on 
some  defect  in  the  conformation  of  the  palate,  that  rendered 
the  articulation  of  certain  sounds  an  efibrt.  The  first  time 
he  was  heard,  the  ear  experienced  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
his  words.     This  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  once  accustomed 

♦  Manuscript  letter  of  Dr.  GhapmaD. 
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to  the  tone,  his  enunciation  was  remarkable  for  its  distinct- 
ness. Students  would  often  take  notes  of  his  lectures  nearly 
verbatim/** 

Chapman's  leading  theory  of  medicine  was  comprised  in 
the  great  principle,  Stmpatht.  His  predecessor,  Rush,  re- 
fining on  the  solidism  of  the  Scotch  school,  had  reduced  all 
diseases  to  a  unit, — considering  them  to  be  mere  expressions 
of  different  states  of  excitability  and  degrees  of  excitement. 
Chapman  '^  recognized  the  differences  in  the  vital  endowments 
of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  the  diversities  of  pathological 
conditions/'  He  restored  the  classification  of  diseases,  which 
Rush  had  discarded.  Adopting  the  prevailing  anti-humoral 
views,  he  refused,  however,  to  deny  the  obvious  and  well- 
defined  varieties  in  the  manifestations  of  disease ;  and  skil- 
fully expanded  his  theories  to  include  them. 

In  his  teachings,  exclusive  contemporaneous  dogmata  were 
enlarged  and  generalized ;  and  his  practical  tact  never  per- 
mitted them  to  lead  him  to  unsound  therapeutical  deductions. 

His  scheme  of  therapeutics  stands  the  test  of  time.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  as  was  taught  by  his  distinguished  succes- 
sor,— modified,  indeed,  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  chem- 
istry, but  in  the  main  unshaken  by  physiological  and  patho- 
logical revolutions. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  decline  of  health  and  physical 
powers  led  Dr.  Chapman  to  abandon  the  field  of  labor  which 
he  had  so  long  and  brilliantly  occupied.  He  resigned  his 
chair,  and  withdrew  from  practice  and  society.  For  three 
years,  he  survived,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  family  ;  slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  without  apparent  disease,  by  gentle  and 
gradual  decay,  passing  to  the  other  world.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1853. 

The  highest  complimentary  distinctions,  which  his  profes- 
sional brethren  could  accord,  had  been  paid  Dr.  Chapman, 
lie  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society  ;  and  was  by  acclamation,  in  1848,  elected  first  Presi- 

*  Dr.  Jackson*!  Diiconne. 
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dent  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Many  medical 
and  learned  societies  of  Europe  also  enrolled  him  among  their 
members. 

One  of  the  honors  which  he  most  appreciated  was  the 
Presidency  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  which 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Wistar,  Tilghman,  and  Dnponceau  had 
preceded  him.     This  he  held  at  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  courses  at  the  University,  Chapman,  for 
a  long' period,  gave  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse.  He,  moreover,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  delivered  a  summer  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Institute,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Chapman's  personal  popularity  was  not  inferior  to  his  pro- 
fessional position.  His  temperament  was  cast  in  the  happiest 
mould.  Social  in  disposition,  with  an  unfailing  gaiety  of  spirit, 
a  wit — a  punster — delightful  as  a  companion,  and  enjoying 
company,  he,  for  a  generation,  occupied  a  position  unrivalled 
in  the  society  of  Philadelphia.  To  these  brilliant  qualities, 
he  united  the  kindliest  feelings  and  the  gentlest  temper.  He 
was  utterly  without  malice ;  frank,  open-hearted,  and  open- 
handed. 

His  jokes  and  puns  are  familiar  in  our  Philadelphia  ears  as 
household  words;  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  charm  of  his 
society  will  not  soon  forget  his  cordial,  blithesome  manner,  and 
his  bright,  cheery  look. 

Dr.  Chapman's  published  writings  are  numerous.  His 
** Therapeutics"  has  been  alluded  to.  Many  of  his  lectures 
appeared  in  the  "Medical  Examiner"  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
issued with  others,  in  separate  form.  The  published  lectures 
comprise  the  following  subjects,  viz.:  Eruptive  Fevers,  Diseases 
of  the  Thoracic  Viscera,  Fevers,  Dropsy,  Gout,  and  Rheuma- 
tism. A  Compendium  of  his  Lectures  was  also  published  by 
Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict. 

-  In  1820,  Dr.  Chapman  commenced  the  publication  of  "  The 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,'' 
which  he  continued  to  edit  for  many  years.     This  Journal, 
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continued  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  *'The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,*'  is  now  well  known 
throughout  Europe  and  America  as  the  oldest  and  first  of 
American  medical  journals. 

In  1808,  Chapman  published  a  work  entitled  "Select 
Speeches,  Forensic  and  Parliamentary,*'  with  critical  and 
illustrative  remarks,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  which  excited 
much  attention. 

In  1804,  Dr.  Chapman  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
from  which  he  derived  unalloyed  happiness.  His  wife,  Re- 
becca Biddle,  daughter  of  Colonel  Clement  Biddle,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  an  intimate  friend  and  confidential  cor- 
respondent of  Washington,  still  survives  him. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  Dr.  Chapman,  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  distinguished  in 
poetry  and  general  literature,  no  less  than  in  medicine.  A  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Chapman  could  not  be  complete  without  it. 

TO  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 

Dear  Doctor,  though  I  hae  the  will, 
I  fear  I  want  poetic  skill 

To  do  ye  muckle  credit ; 
But  yet  I'll  imp  ray  youthfu'  wing, 
And  o*  my  guid  preceptor  aing, 

Though  ye  y'ersel  may  dread  it 

IVe  often  wished  for  Bums^s  pen, 
And  thochts  frae  Ramsay's  fairy  glen, 

To  do  ye  fitting  honor ; 
But  tak  the  will  and  no  the  deed, 
My  muse,  the  jade,  awa  will  speed, 

Sae  I  maun  e*en  get  on  her. 

Ah !  weel  I  mind  when  first  I  saw 
Ye  laying  down  the  morbid  law 

0'  nature  to  the  student ; 
To  dry  detail  and  dusty  lore, 
Brocht  frae  jV  inexhausted  store, 

A  new  enchantment  you  lent. 
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Frae  worthies  o*  the  aulden  time, 
To  those  wha  yet  were  i'  their  prime, 

Te  drew  j'er  rich  resoorces ; 
And  last,  not  least,  frae  y'er  aio  sel, 
Baith  thochts  and  words  o'  magic  spell 

Adom'd  j'er  ripe  discourses. 

Wi'  easy  grace  and  potent  sense, 
Gear  order,  a'  without  pretence. 

And  learning  without  show,  sir, 
Te  charm'd  the  eye,  and  pleased  the  ear, 
And  made  y'er  thochts  sae  richly  dear, 

The  daricest  truth  did  glow,  sir. 

But  faith,  I  scarce  believed  my  eyes ; 
Te  took  me,  sir,  wi'  sair  surprise. 

When  mang  y'er  friends  I  saw  ye 
Let  loose  the  wit  by*science  chained — 
Humor  that  nae  ane  ever  pain'd^ 

Oh  I  thus  Fd  like  to  draw  ye  I 

They  little  ken  ye  wha  hae  known 
T*er  science  and  y'er  skill  alone. 

Though  they  are  mair  than  ample ; 
The  racy  pun,  rich  repartee. 
The  gushing  joke  frae  malice  free. 

Wad  na  complete  the  sample. — 

But  better  far,  a  heart  that  ne'er 
Did  o'er  a  human  ill  forbear 

To  heave  a  feeling  sigh, 
That  readily  forgave  a  foe, 
And  never  dealt  a  jealous  blow, 

In  keenest  rivalry. 

Mair  I  might  say,  but  this  I  fear 
E'en  frae  a  friend  ye'll  hardly  bear, 

Sae  I'll  nae  mair  offend  ye ; 
Though  if  ae  man  beside  y'ersel 
Says  that  the  truth  I  dinna  tell. 

That  man  has  never  kenn'd  ye. 


/.  B,  BiDDLE. 


LEWIS   C.   BECK. 

1798-1853. 

Lbwis  C.  Beck  was  a  younger  brother  of  John  B.  and 
Theodric  Romeyn  Beck,  whose  memoirs  accompany  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  whose  names  are  indelibly  associated  with 
the  medical  history  of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1798,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

His  early  talents  were  much  like  those  developed  in  riper 
years :  great  exactness,  mechanical  genius,  and  extreme  neat- 
ness in  finishing  whatever  he  undertook.  In  manhood  he  was 
distinguished  for  decision  and  firmness.  For  the  habit  of  sys- 
tematizing his  labors  and  pursuits,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  early  training  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
to  see  all  her  sons  established  in  fixed  habits  of  industry,  oc- 
cupying high  and  responsible  stations  in  society,  and  alike 
distinguished  for  their  sound  moral  principles.  Mrs.  Beck 
was  blessed  with  a  well-balanced  mind,  strongly  fortified  with 
energy  and  firmness,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  her  the  sons 
inherited  most  of  their  talents.  She  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  T. 
Romeyn  Beck,  at  Albany,  in  August,  1853. 

Dr.  Beck  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  the  gram- 
mar school  in  Schenectady ;  and  entering  Union  College  quite 
young,  he  finished,  it  is  believed,  his  course  in  1815,  graduating 
as  Master  of  Arts.  He  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Dunlop,  of  Schenectady,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  in  February,  1818,  when  less  than  twenty  years  of 
age.     Settling  in  his  native  city,  he  remained  there  until  the 
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autumn  of  1819,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  brother,  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis. 

Shortly  after  reaching  that  city,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  to  work  collecting  materials,  making  excursions 
through  different  regions,  by  land  and  water,  not  neglecting, 
as  he  passed  along,  the  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  the 
climate,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  fact,  he  kept  a 
faithful  record  of  whatever  seemed  to  him  of  interest,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  his  journey  from  New  York  to  the 
West.  His  wanderings  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  occasionally 
brought  him  in  contact  with  a  curious  specimen  of  humanity, 
causing  him,  very  naturally,  to  indulge  in  moral  and  philoso- 
phical reflections.  Thus,  he  remarks:  "I  was  struck  with 
a  fact  somewhat  new  to  me,  viz.,  the  kind  of  romance  with 
which  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods  seems  to  be  invested.  I 
have  recently  met  with  two  or  three  individuals  who  were 
formerly  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence,  but  who,  on 
suffering  reverses,  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  wilderness, 
and  live  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and  in  the  rudest  manner. 
In  one  instance,  this  mode  of  life  had  been  followed  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  the  individual  had  seldom,  during  that  time, 
enjoyed  such  society  as  he  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  civilized 
man  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  savageism,  than  for  the  savage 
to  become  civilized.** 

After  returning  to  St.  Louis  he  was  industriously  engaged, 
for  nearly  the  entire  year  of  1820,  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  "Gazetteer,**  in  examining  the  Potosi  lead  mines  and 
its  associated  minerals,  and  in  visiting  the  Salines,  near  Her- 
culaneum.  The  botany  of  this  region  yielded  him  a  most 
abundant  harvest.  Ho  found  the  plants  of  the  West,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  entirely  new  to  him. 

To  show  that  he  had  enlarged  views  of  the  usefulness  and 
importance  of  commerce,  and  that  he  could  readily  turn  his 
mind  and  pen  to  other  pursuits  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  we  quote  from  his  narrative 
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again :  "In  addition  to  my  other  occupations,  I  prepared 
several  articles  for  the  St.  Louis  papers  on  various  subjects. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  was  a  short  series  on  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Illinois.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  he  visited  New  York  on 
matters  of  business,  journeying  on  horseback,  and  making,  as 
usual,  observations  of  a  scientific  character.  "  In  travelling," 
he  says,  "  through  a  variety  of  woodland  and  prairie,  I  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  winter  it  is  much  warmer  in  the  timber  land 
than  in  the  prairies,  and  in  the  summer  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  in  winter  the  forest  is 
shielded  from  the  blasts  which  sweep  through  the  prairies  like 
so  many  flues  or  funnels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  summer  the 
timber  prevents  the  sun  from  acting  on  the  surface ;  whereas 
the  prairie  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  becomes 
thoroughly  heated.*'  Of  the  febrile  diseases  which  prevailed 
in  the  country  at  that  time,  intermittent  and  bilious,  he  regards 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  streams,  followed  by  a  dry 
season,  as  the  cause. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  he  published  in  the  "  Albany  Daily 
Advertiser,"  a  series  of  articles  on  Mr.  Henry  Schoolcraft's 
Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi.  It  seems  that  these 
articles  wera jstrictures  or  criticisms,  pointing  out  several  in- 
accuracies and  defects.  Mr.  Carter,  the  editor  of  "The 
Statesman,"  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  if  not 
pecuniarily  interested  in  his  work,  replied  to  the  strictures ; 
and  judging  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Beck,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  should  infer  that  the  controversy  was  carried 
on  with  much  warmth,  if  not  positive  acrimony.  After  making 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  apology  for  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  work,  he  concludes  his  remarks  made  in  1851, 
as  follows :  "  As  the  preparation  of  these  articles  was  of  great 
service  to  me  at  that  early  period,  so  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  appearance  eventually  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
author   of   the   'Travels.'"      Mr.    Schoolcraft's  subsequent 
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works  were  prepared  with  more  care,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  creditable  to  him. 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Beck  is  well  calculated  to 
show  his  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  science,  and 
his  early  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  independently. 

In  September,  1821,  he  revisited  St.  Louis,  having  been 
called  thither  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother,  a  highly 
promising  member  of  the  bar.  After  a  brief  sojourn  there, 
however,  he  finally  bid  adieu  to  the  West,  and  returned  to 
Albany,  New  York.  "I  yielded,'*  says  he,  "to  the  solicita- 
tions of  my  friends,  and  especially  of  my  mother,  and  forever 
gave  up  the  prospect  of  successful  adventure  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which-  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  reward  to  industry 
and  enterprise.  The  rich  harvest,  too,  which  its  natural  his- 
tory presented,  and  which  I  had,  as  it  were,  just  began  to 
gather,  made  me  regret  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  be  laid 
on  me  to  return." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1822,  he  finished  his 
Crazetteer  of  Illinois,  a  volume  of  352  octavo  pages,  upon 
which  he  had  bestowed  nearly  three  years  of  labor,  and  also 
a  considerable  outlay  for  engravings.  He  now  also  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Albany ;  wrote  essays,  and  read 
the  proof-sheets  of  an  edition  of  Eaton's  Botany ;  delivered  a 
short  course  of  lectures  on  Botany  before  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute ;  and  made  some  scientific  excursions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1824,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  on 
Botany ;  his  colleagues  being  John  P.  Batchelder,  Henry  H. 
Childs,  John  Delamater,  Jerome  Y.  G.  Smith,  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  and  Chester  Dewey.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  Lafayette  visited  Albany,  and  was  received  and  escorted 
to  Troy  by  the  Military  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Beck  was  a 
member.  He  participated  in  the  celebration  of  that  most  bril- 
liant pageant ;  an  event  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance,  and 
one  which,  as  he  remarks,  "  was  a  sublime  exhibition  of  a 
nation's  gratitude."  On  the  25th  November,  1824,  he  was  ap- 
p(M]ited  Junior  Professor  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology, 
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in  the  Rensselaer  School.  Amos  Eaton,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
projector  of  the  school,  was  the  Senior  Professor.  The  late 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  furnished  the  pecuniary  means  for 
founding  it,  and  sustained  it  for  many  years.  Its  object,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  was  "  to  instruct  per- 
sons, who  may  choose  to  apply  themselves,  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  labors  and  services  of 
Mr.  Eaton  and  Dr.  Beck,  in  diffusing  practical  instruction  in 
the  natural  sciences,  received  an  impulse  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  of  our 
most  able  and  successful  teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  have 
been  educated  at  this  school.  Dr.  Beck  says :  **The  principal 
peculiarity  of  the  school,  that  of  making  the  student  act  as  a 
teacher— obliging  him  to  arrange  the  illustrations  for  his  lec- 
ture, and  to  deliver  it  to  the  Professor — worked  admirably 
with  the  class  who  came  to  us."  Nevertheless,  he  thought  the 
course  was  not  sufficiently  extended,  and  too  general  and  com- 
prehensive to  be  fully  carried  out  in  a  single  year.  He  ob- 
serves :  "  The  effect,  I  feared,  would  be  to  make  superficial 
men — mere  smatterers  in  science.  Mr.  Eaton  thought  differ- 
ently.'' 

In  1824,  he  wrote  and  published  two  or  three  scientific 
papers,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  general  bibliogra- 
phical list.  In  July,  1825,  he  delivered  the  Anniversary  Ad- 
dress before  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  Society  of  Union  College,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  for  many  years. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1826,  Dr.  Beck  was  married  to 
Hannah  Maria  Smith,  daughter  of  Israel  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Albany,  by  whom,  I  believe,  he  had  seven  children,  one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  six  now  living,  there  are  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  well  educated  and  highly  respect- 
able. Mrs.  Beck,  an  exemplary  Christian  and  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  still  survives. 

In  November,  1825,  a  project  of  getting  up  a  medical  school 
in  Troy,  New  York,  was  started  by  some  of  the  physicians 
and  citizens  of  that  place.     Dr.  Beck  was  elected  Professor 
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of  Materia  Medica.  It  appears  that  the  enterprise  did  not 
meet  with  much  patronage  or  favor,  and  consequently  but  a 
single  incomplete  course  was  given,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Chemistry  in  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine.  His 
colleagues  were  Theodore  Woodward,  Jonathan  A.  Allen, 
William  Tully,  Alden  March,  and  Solomon  Foot,  afterwards 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  April,  1827,  he  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  He  also  made 
and  published  a  chemical  examination  of  mineral  water  ob- 
tained on  boring,  by  Messrs.  Boyd  &  McCuUock,  of  Albany. 
At  the  depth  of  250  feet  from  the  surface,  a  stream  of  what 
appeared  to  be  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  issued  from  the 
opening,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  480  feet,  a  mineral  water 
was  obtained,  whose  sparkling  appearance  and  peculiar  taste 
seemed  to  resemble  some  of  the  Saratoga  Spring  waters. 

Besides  writing  two  or  three  scientific  papers  during  this 
summer,  he  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  Botany,  at 
the  Fairfield  Medical  College,  New  York.  In  1828,  he  resided 
at  Albany,  and  when  not  engaged  in  lecturing  at  Castleton 
and  elsewhere,  he  wrote  papers  on  scientific  subjects.  In  1829, 
he  gave  up  his  professorship  in  the  Rensselaer  School,  reviewed 
Turner's  Chemistry,  studied  the  ferns  and  mosses  of  the  United 
States,  and  lectured  at  Castleton.  The  year  1830  was  spent 
at  Albany,  being  "engaged  in  various  scientific  operations." 
In  July,  1830,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  1831.  He  now 
prepared  a  text-book  on  Chemistry,  which  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Webster  &  Skinner,  Albany.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  June  he  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, and  was  also  appointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Albany  Academy.  Besides  giving  the  usual  course  of  lectures 
At  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  he  taught  some  of  the 
branches  of  natural  history  in  the  Vermont  Classical  Semi- 
maj  at  Castleton. 
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The  year  1832  was  full  of  incidents ;  and  from  its  marking 
the  first  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  United  States,  will 
long  be  remembered.  This  year  he  published  his  "  Researches 
on  the  Commercial  Potash  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  first  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  which  appeared  on  this 
continent  was  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Quebec,  Canada, 
June  8th,  1832.  In  the  early  part  of  July  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Albany,  New  York.  The  population  was  excited  and 
alarmed,  and  so  great  and  dreadful  was  the  anticipated  scourge, 
that  it  induced  Governor  Throop  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  devise  the  most  efi'ectual  means 
of  protection  and  relief  to  the  people.  By  an  act  passed  at 
this  extra  session,  June  22d,  1832,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health,**  the  Governor  was  clothed 
with  extraordinary  authority  to  meet  any  contingencies  which 
might  occur.  On  the  11th  of  July,  Dr.  Beck  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  a  commissioned  agent  to  visit  the  portions  of 
the  State  northward  and  westward,  and  to  procure  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  existence,  origin,  progress,  spread, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  this  dreaded  disease.  After  dis- 
charging these  responsible  duties  promptly  and  efiiciently,  he 
returned  to  Albany,  prepared  his  report  on  cholera,  and  com- 
municated the  same  to  the  Governor.  The  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society.  It 
embraced  the  following  topics :  1st.  The  nature  of  the  disease. 
2d.  Geographical  march  and  mode  of  extension  of  the  disease 
on  this  continent.  3d.  Causes  of  the  disease.  4th.  Sanitary 
regulations.     5th.  Treatment  of  the  disease. 

In  May,  1832,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Vermont 
Academy  of  Medicine.  He  says:  "  I  took  this  step  with  much 
reluctance.  This  was  my  first  important  appointment.  I  was 
attached  to  the  school,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  my 
instructions  were  well  received."  The  writer  can  bear  willing 
testimony  to  the  full  truth  of  the  above  statement.  The 
reasons  which  impelled  him  to  take  this  step  need  not  be 
stated.     Sufiice  it  to  say  that  to  his  mind  they  were  deemed 
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sufficient ;  and  whether  he  erred  in  judgment  or  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  was  governed  by  conscientious  principles  in  the 
decision  that  led  to  his  separation  from  us. 

In  1834  and  1835,  he  wrote  a  prize  essay,  or  a  short  series 
of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  The  premium  was  offered 
by  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  of  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
and  awarded  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  John  A. 
Diz,  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

In  April,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  appropriating  $104,000  "  To  provide  for 
a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State."  I  believe  the  Hon.  John 
A.  Dix,  then  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  presented 
the  subject  to  the  Legislature  in  his  annual  report.  The 
credit  of  making  the  suggestion,  and  of  preparing  the  working 
plan,  is  mostly  due  to  his  late  brother,  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck, 
M.  D.  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
appointed  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1836, 
mineralogist  of  the  survey. 

Provided  with  a  general  letter  of  introduction  by  Governor 
Marcy,  his  first  geological  excursion  on  the  survey  was  com- 
menced on  the  24th  June,  1836,  and  was  extended  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  His  assistant  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam Horton,  of  Orange  County,  New  York.  In  examining 
the  minerals  of  different  parts  of  the  State,  from  this  period 
till  the  1st  of  October  following,  he  travelled  2412  miles. 

In  October,  1836,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  New  York  University,  which  was  to  continue  for  six 
months. 

During  the  year  1837,  he  was  employed  in  giving  his  usual 
course  of  instruction  at  the  New  York  University,  and  in  pre- 
paring his  annual  report.  His  investigations  led  him  to  travel 
that  season  3180  miles.  It  was  this  year  that  the  duties  of 
his  survey  were  so  extensive  and  arduous  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  course  of  lectures  at  Boitgers  College.  They 
were  resumed  in  1838,  and  continued  up  to  his  death.  In 
prosecuting  his  mineralogical  survey,  he  travelled  this  year 
2488  miles. 
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The  report  of  this  year's  labors  for  theStatc  was  commimi- 
cated,  January,  1839,  to  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  then  Go- 
vernor of  the  State. 

In  1839,  he  went  through  various  portions  of  the  State . 
not   hitherto  explored,  and   travelled   the  distance  of  2585 
miles.      He  also  prepared  and  published  a  paper  entitled, 
"Notice  of  Native  Copper,"  and,  as  usual,  lectured  at  Rut- 
gers College. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1840  he  spent  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  minerals  collected  in  his  various  excursions.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  ho  made  another  excursion 
of  observation  through  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He 
visited  the  salt-works  at  Syracuse,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  superintendent,  and  gave  advice  in  regard  to 
some  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

On  the  28th  April,  1840,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  his  col- 
leagues being  Drs.  Alden  March,  James  McNaughton,  Ebe- 
nezer  Emmons,  James  H.  Armsby,  David  McLaughlin,  and 
Thomas  Hun,  with  Amos  Dean,  Esq.  In  1841,  the  State 
survey  was  continued,  and  he  travelled,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  1418  miles.  During  the  grand  total  of  six 
years'  service  in  the  State  survey,  he  travelled  14,606  miles. 

The  portion  of  1842  not  spent  in  giving  his  annual  courses 
of  lectures  at  Rutgers  College,  and  at  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  was  employed. in  preparing  his  final  report  for  publi- 
cation. The  report  comprises,  Part  I,  Economical  Mine- 
ralogy, and  Part  II,  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  being  illustrated 
with  533  woodcuts,  exhibiting  the  crystalline  forms  of  the 
minerals  described.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount 
of  labor  bestowed,  and  time  consumed,  in  completing  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  work,  when  we  state  that  it  contains  586 
quarto  pages,  besides  many  quarto  plates,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  cuts  above  stated. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  diary  of  the  mineralogical  survey, 
and  we  shall  have  completed  our  abstract  of  one  of  the  moat 
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laborious  and  useful 'services  ever  rendered  to  the  public  by 
Dr.  Beck. 

He  remarks :  "  In  regard  to  the  Mineralogy  of  New  York, 
.  I  can  only  say  that  it  cost  me  nearly  seven  years  of  arduous 
labor.  I  commenced  the  work  with  a  zeal  arising  from  a 
fondness  for  the  pursuit  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  with  a 
desire  to  make  my  researches  useful  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
who  had  made  such  a  liberal  appropriation  for  their  comple- 
tion." 

The  system  and  order,  and  the  conscientiousness  and  fidelity 
of  Dr.  Beck  may  be  gathered  in  some  measure  from  the  follow- 
ing. "  One  thing  perhaps  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  for  whom  this  MS.  is 
principally  intended.  I  refer  to  the  system  and  order  which 
I  introduced  into  every  part  of  my  work.  Before  I  com- 
menced my  examinations  in  1886, 1  had  collected  and  properly 
registered  in  a  book,  all  the  facts  previously  published  in 
regard  to  the  Mineralogy  of  New  York.  After  this,  the  work 
of  each  day,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  was  regularly  posted 
up.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  leave  on  paper  from  day  to  day,  a 
full  account  of  my  operations,  so  that,  if  at  any  time  I  should 
be  prevented  from  continuing  the  work,  all  that  I  had  done 
could  be  made  available  in  the  completion  of  the  plan.  In  all 
this,  I  only  pursued  the  mode  which  I  had  uniformly  adopted 
in  the  various  researches  in  which  I  have  been  engaged."  In 
conclusion  he  adds:  "  I  desire  to  give  thanks  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, for  having  preserved  my  health  and  life  amidst  many 
dangers  and  exposures.  And  if  the  work,  which  was  the 
result  of  so  much  solicitude,  shall  be  in  any  degree  useful  to 
my  fellow-men,  to  His  sustaining  power  must  all  the  merit  be 
ascribed.'* 

From  this  date  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1853,  he 
was  regularly  engaged  in  giving  his  lectures  at  the  two 
colleges  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected,  and  in  preparing 
literary  and  scientific  papers  for  the  press,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  in  the  general  list  of  his  publications. 
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List  and  Titles  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Books  and  Papers^ 
published  and  unpublished, 

1st.  A  series  of  articles,  published  in  the  Albany  Daily 
Advertiser,  1821,  criticising  the  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 

2d.  Facts  relative  to  a  Disease  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Sick  Stomach,  or  Milk  Sickness.  Communicated  in 
a  letter  to  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  1822. 

8d.  A  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri :  containing  a 
general  view  of  each  State,  and  a  particular  Description  of 
their  Towns,  Villages,  Rivers,  &c.  &c.     January  Ist,  1828. 

4th.  In  connection  with  Mr.  James  G.  Tracy,  a  Description 
of  a  new  species  of  Ranunculus,  with  Remarks.  New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii,  1823. 

5th.  An  examination  of  the  Question  whether  the  Climate 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  under  similar  parallels  of 
latitude,  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  See  New 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii,  September,  1828. 

6th.  An  account  of  the  Small-pox,  Modified  Small-pox,  and 
Chicken-pox,  which  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Albany,  during 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1824 ;  with  Re- 
marks upon  the  Identity  of  these  Diseases,  and  upon  the  Anti- 
Variolous  Power  of  Vaccination.  New  York  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  vol.  iv,  March,  1825. 

7th.  An  elaborate  paper,  unpublished,  entitled  Lead  and 
Lead  Mines,  including  a  minute  Account  of  the  Lead  Mines  of 
the  Western  States. 

8th.  Contributions  towards  the  Botany  of  the  States  of  D* 
Hnois  and  Missouri.  Published  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ences, November,  1825. 

9th.  An  Account  of  the  Salt  Springs  at  Salina,  Onondag* 
County,  State  of  New  York  ;  with  a  Chemical  Examination  of 
the  Water,  and  of  the  several  varieties  of  Salt  manufactured 
at  Salina  and  Syracuse.  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  June,  1826. 
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10th.  A  Review  of  An  Epitome  of  ChemicalPhilosophy;  being 
an  extended  Syllabus  of  the  Lectures  on  that  subject  delivered 
at  Dartmouth  College ;  and  intended  as  a  Text-book  for  the 
Students.     By  James  Freeman  Dana,  M.  D. 

11th.  Notice  and  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Mineral 
Water  recently  discovered  in  the  City  of  Albany.  Read  before 
the  Albany  Institute,  March  8th,  1827. 

12th.  General  Views  of  the  Formation  of  Phosphuretted 
Hydrogen.  Published  in  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  vol.  vi,  1827. 

13th.  A  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents.  In  connection 
with  Prof.  Joseph  Henry ;  1827. 

14th.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Compounds  usually  denominated 
Chlorides  of  Soda,  Lime,  &c. :  with  Remarks  on  their  Uses  as 
Disinfecting  Agents.  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  vii,  November,  1828. 

15th.  During  the  year  1828,  the  following  Notices  or  Re- 
views of  scientific  works  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  On  the  Atomic  Theory  of 
'  Chemistry.     By  John  Fitch,  M.C.S. 

16th.  Electro-Magnetism;  being  an  arrangement  of  the 
principal  facts  hitherto  discovered  in  that  Science.  By  Jacob 
Green,  M.  D. 

17th.  Tables  in  Illustration  of  the  Theory  of  Definite  Pro- 
portions.    By  Wm.  Thomas  Brande,  F.  R.  S. 

18th.  A  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  Part  First 
of  vol.  ii.     By  John  Dalton,  F.  R.  S. 

19th.  During  the  year  1828,  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  a  paper  On  the 
Geographical  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

20th.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  1829,  a  short  Review  of  the 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  including  the  Recent  Discoveries  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Science.     By  Edward  Turner,  M.  D. 

2l8t.  Catalogue  of  the  Ferns  and  Mosses  of  the  United 
SWtes.     Published  in  Silliman's  Journal.     1829. 
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22d.  On  the  Office  of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Air  in  the  process 
of  Respiration.  Published  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  1830,  and 
also  in  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

23d.  A  Manual  of  Chemistry :  containing  a  condensed  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Science,  with  copious  references  to 
more  extensive  treatises,  original  papers,  &c.  Intended  as  a 
text-book  for  medical  schools,  colleges,  and  academies.  Pub- 
lished in  1831. 

24th.  Researches  on  the  Commercial  Potash  of  the  State 
of  New  York.     Published  in  Silliman's  Journal.     1832. 

25th.  Report  on  Cholera,  made  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
Throop.     August,  1832. 

26th.  Botany  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States ;  or  a 
Description  of  the  Plants  found  in  the  United  States,  north  of 
Virginia ;  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  •  With 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  according  to  the  Linnscan  System,  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,  and  Glossary  of  Terms. 
Published  in  1833. 

27th.  A  Short  Series  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts;  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools.  A 
premium  of  $120  was  awarded  to  the  author  by  Hon.  John 
A.  Dix,  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  and  Hon.  Benj.  P. 
Butler,  to  whom  the  paper  was  referred  by  James  Wadsworth, 
Esq.,  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  the  projector  and  patron  of 
this  mode  of  extending  the  arts  and  sciences  among  all  classes 
of  citizens.     1834  and  1835. 

28th.  The  Laboratory  of  Nature.  Two  numbers  of  an  ex- 
pected series  of  papers  under  the  above  title  appeared  in  the 
March  and  April  Nos.,  1835. 

29th.  Notes  on  the  Tornado  which  occurred  in  New  Jersey 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1835.  Published  in  the  New  Brunswick 
Times. 

30th.  Also,  Notes  on  the  New  Brunswick  Tornado,  or 
Water  Spout,  of  1835.  Published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  January 
and  April,  1839,  vol.  xxxvi. 

31st.  In  the  winter  of  1835  and  1836,  two  lectures  were 
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prepared  and  delivered,  constituting  part  of  a  popular  course 
for  the  students  of  the  University  of  New  York  and  the  citi- 
zens generally,  on  ^'  The  influence  of  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  human  system;''  and  on  ^'The  means,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  by  which  the  human  system  is  protected 
against  injury  during  atmospheric  vicissitudes." 

82d.  Notices  of  Native  Copper,  Ores  of  Copper,  and  other 
Minerals  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  1839. 

33d.  Mineralogy  of  New  York,  comprising  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  Minerals  hitherto  found  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Notices  of  their  Uses  in  the  Arts  and  Agriculture.  Pub- 
lished by  the  State  in  1842. 

34th.  Notices  of  some  Trappean  Minerals  found  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol. 
xliv,  1842. 

3oth.  On  some  Pseudo-morphous  Minerals  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Published  in  the  report  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  1843. 

86th.  Remarkable  example  of  the  Force  of  Expansion  and 
Contraction,  exerted  by  bodies  when  subjected  to  alternations 
of  Temperature;  with  a  reference  to  the  question  whether 
the  freezing-points  of  liquids  is  influenced  by  differences  in 
pressure.     Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xlv,  June,  1843. 

37th.  Views  concerning  Igneous  Action,  chiefly  as  deduced 
from  the  Phenomena  presented  by  some  of  the  Minerals  and 
Rocks  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Silliman's  Journal,  vol. 
xlvi,  March,  1844. 

88th.  Adulterations  of  various  Substances  used  in  Medicine 
and  the  Arts,  with  the  means  of  detecting  them ;  intended  as 
a  Manual  for  the  Physician,  the  Apothecary,  and  the  Artisan. 
New  York,  1846. 

39th.  A  new  edition  of  Botany  of  the  United  States,  north 
of  Virginia ;  comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Flowers  and  Fern- 
like Plants  hitherto  found  in  those  States.  Arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Genera,  according  to  the  Linnsean  System,  a  Sketch  of  the 
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Rudiments  of  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  terms.  New  York, 
1848. 

40th.  Researches  in  Regard  to  the  Breadstuffs  of  the  United 
States,  their  Adulteration,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Published  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  volume  labelled  "Breadstuffiana."     1848. 

4l8t.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  his  Times.  This  lecture, 
which  proved  to  be  his  last  literary  work,  was  written  the 
February  preceding  his  death,  and  was  to  have  been  delivered 
in  Hope  Chapel,  N.  Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  a  church  struggling 
with  poverty ;  but,  by  a  violent  storm,  he  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement.  It  is  quite  a  voluminous  manu- 
script ;  and  it  is  thought  by  his  friends  that  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring it,  in  his  then  feeble  state  of  health,  hastened  the  fatal 
termination  of  his  disease. 

To  the  above  list  should  be  added  some  ten  or  twelve  manu- 
script papers,  found  labelled  "  Religious  MSS.,"  as  indicated 
by  the  following  titles,  viz. :  1st.  Claims  of  Religion  upon 
Science.  2d.  Occasional  Thoughts,  No.  1.  3d.  Thoughts, 
No.  2.  4th.  Sketches  of  Sermons,  No.  1.  5th.  Sketches  of 
Sermons,  No.  2.  6th.  Sketches  of  Sermons,  &c..  No.  3. 
7th.  Sketches  of  Sermons,  &c..  No.  4.  8th.  Select  Scraps. 
9th.  Brief  of  an  Address  on  Temperance  and  Intemperance. 
10th.  Temperance  the  Work  of  the  People.  11th.  Intempe- 
rance the  Grand  Obstacle  to  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge 
and  Religion. 

Dr.  Beck  was  either  a  regular  or  an  honorary  member  of  a 
number  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country ;  and  with  the  officers  and  members  of  most  of 
them  he  was  a  correspondent.  These  letters,  as  well  as  many 
others  from  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  of 
all  professions,  and  of  various  pursuits  of  life,  from  the  states- 
man, the  politician,  the  naturalist,  the  philanthropist,  even  to 
the  scientific  mechanic,  amounting  to  over  300,  are  finely  pre- 
served in  two  quarto  volumes,  labelled  "Autographs." 

We  also  find  five  volumes  of  scrap-books,  labelled  "  Per- 
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sonal  and  Scientific,"  "Personal  and  Family,"  "Scientific 
and  Obituary." 

There  is  indisputable  evidence  for  believing  that  Dr.  Beck 
was  a  truly  religious  man.  In  1831  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  his  faith,  and  from  that  time  dedicated  himself  unre- 
servedly and  untiringly  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  left 
several  manuscripts  on  religion,  all  of  which  speak  eloquently 
of  his  fervent  piety,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  vows  he  had 
assumed. 

From  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Beck,  both  in 
business  and  social  relations,  from  his  own  recorded  testimony 
of  his  interest  in  religion,  and  from  the  statements  of  others, 
who  were  ably  calculated  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  durability 
of  his  professions,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  "his 
path  was  that  of  the  just,  shining  brighter  and  brighter." 

As  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  he 
viewed  the  advent  of  death  with  composure,  and  looked  for- 
ward so  hopefully  to  his  eternal  future,  that  we  may  well  feel 
assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer:  "And  when  I  shall 
have  done  with  the  things  of  time  and  sense — when  the  hour 
of  death  shall  come.  Lord  sustain  and  support  me.  Walk 
with  me  through  the  dark  valley,  and  finally  welcome  me  with 
the  blessed  plaudit,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.*  " 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Dr.  Beck,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  the  voluminous  manuscript  prepared  by  his  own 
pen,  it  may  be  thought  that  here  the  duty  of  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  should  end.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  this 
may  be  measurably  true ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
Dr.  Beck,  and  beyond  what  modesty  and  propriety  would  per- 
mit him  to  say  of  himself;  in  justice  to  the  feelings  of  his 
fiunily  and  surviving  friends ;  and  in  justice  to*  the  dictates  of 

f  own  regard  for  his  memory  and  many  virtues,  I  must  be 

miited  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  to  that  of  the  work  of 
-«ci  own  mind  and  hands.  A  personal,  friendly,  and,  to  a 
gnat  extent,  business  relation  existed  between  us  from  the 
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time  of  our  first  acquaintance,  in  1822,  up  to  the  time  .of  his 
death  in  1853,  a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  We  were  both 
elected  members  of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society  in 
1823.  In  1824  we  were  associated  in  giving  instructions  to  a 
private  class  of  medical  students.  For  the  same  consecutive 
seven  years  we  held  professorships  in  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  for  twelve  years  our  efforts  were  united  as 
professors  in  building  up  a  permanent  and  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

While  Dr.  Beck  resided  in  Albany,  so  intimate  and  mutual 
was  our  confidence  in  each  other,  that  in  his  absence  the  pro- 
fessional care  of  his  family  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

With  nearly  or  quite  twenty  years  of  business  connections 
between  us,  and  with  intimate  social  relations,  it  would  seem 
that  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  learn  his  true 
character,  and  properly  to  appreciate  its  many  excellent 
traits.  Industry,  honesty,  and  frankness,  regularity,  neat- 
ness, and  economy,  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  positions  of 
life  it  was  his  lot  to  occupy.  His  literary  and  scientific  labors 
fully  attest  his  character  for  industry.  During  the  lecture 
term  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  laboratory,  either  in 
superintending  or  in  making  the  necessary  manual  prepara- 
tions for  his  lectures.  In  his  studies  his  mind  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  before  him.  Even  his 
countenance  indicated  the  hard  labor  of  his  mind. 

His  honesty  was  shown  in  all  his  business  transactions, 
whether  with  the  public  or  with  individuals.  He  never  availed 
himself  of  any  position  of  place  or  power  to  speculate  or  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  or  of  individuals. 
In  all  frankness  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapproba- 
tion of  any  measure  or  business  transaction  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  approve  and  sustain.  And  in  his  case  firm- 
ness was  so  closely  united  to  frankness,  that,  whenever  he 
openly  took  a  position,  he  was  not  easily  moved  from  it. 
Although,  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  not  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  yet  during  his  lecture  term  in  our 
College  his  regularity  was  proverbial.  I  uniformly  found  him 
in  his  laboratory  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  lecture 
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hour  arrived  he  was  always  ready.  It  was  in  and  out  of  the 
laboratorj,  in  the  condition  of  his  room  and  apparatus,  books 
and  papers,  that  order  and  neatness  prevailed.  His  chemical 
and  philosophical  experiments  were  uniformly  neat  and  buc- 
cessful.  He  was  an  economist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term ;  in  the  employment  of  his  time,  in  the  management  of 
his  domestic  affairs,  and  in  his  expenditures  in  the  lecture 
room.  He  did  not  use  chemical  tests  grudgingly  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  prodigally  and  wastefully  on  the  other.  In  the 
management  of  his  laboratory,  it  is  believed  that  he  studied 
the  best  interests  of  the  College  and  his  colleagues. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  Dr.  Beck's 
instruction,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  even  to 
the  last,  I  shall  quote  the  language  of  one  of  his  old  pupils,  a 
graduate  of,  and  now  a  professor  in  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege.'^ ^'  Deeply  absorbed  in  the  subject  which  he  taught,  and 
persuasive  in  his  manners,  he  riveted  your  attention  to  his 
remarks,  in  a  way  you  could  not  resist.  He  made  you  feel 
that  it  was  his  desire  that  you  should  learn  what  he  taught ; 
and  it  was  this  that  made  his  class  ever  willing  and  attentive." 

Dr.  Beck  died  at  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1853,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
family  tomb  at  that  city,  where  no  marble  column  or  granite 
pillar  has  been  erected  to  perpetuate  his  honored  name,  his 
scientific  fame,  his  moral  and  religious  character ;  yet  may  we 
not  say,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  These,  these  no  marble  columns  need  : 
Their  monument  is  in  the  deed ; 
A  moral  pyramid,  to  stand 
As  long  as  wisdom  lights  the  land. 
The  granite  pillar  shall  decay, 
The  chisePs  beauty  pass  away ; 
But  this  shall  last  in  strength  sublime, 
Unshaken  through  the  storms  of  time." 

*  Annual  address  delivered  before  the  Albany  Coanty  Medical  Society 
by  J.  V.  P.  Quackenbush,  M.  D. 

Alden  March. 


WILLIAM  E.  HORNER. 

1793—1853. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  the  popular  mind  to  dwell  upon 
the  deeds  of  military  heroes,  or  the  history  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  political  arena,  than  to  follow  the  quiet  career 
of  one  who  has  devoted  himself  unostentatiously  to  usefulness, 
and  whose  true  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  a  particular  profession.  We  think  more  of  him  who  con- 
signs multitudes  to  destruction  on  the  field  of  carnage,  than 
of  the  man  whose  office  it  is  to  save  human  life,  and  who,  by 
his  scientific  researches  and  discoveries,  and  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  those  flocking  round  him  for  knowledge,  has  been, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  rescuing  from  premature  death,  a 
number  still  greater.  Contemplating  the  first,  dazzles  our 
imaginations  and  arouses  ambition;  the  second  elevates  us 
morally,  and  awakens  the  desire  to  be  useful  among  our 
fellow-men ;  hence,  if  not  the  more  attractive  it  is  the  more 
philosophical  study.  We  offer  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  who 
presents  this  contrast  very  strongly. 

William  Edmonds  Horner  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He 
was  born  at  Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1793. 

Some  account  of  his  parentage  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
since  we  look  for  a  worthy  son  from  a  worthy  sire,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  one  motive  which  impelled  him  in  his 
honorable  course,  was  the  desire  to  maintain  in  fair  fame, 
the  unblemished  name  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
his   ancestors.      His   grandfather,  Robert   Ilorner,   was   an 
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Englishman  by  birth,  but  when  very  young,  sought  his  for- 
tunes in  the  then  new  world,  America.  Engaging  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  he  settled  at  Port  Tobacco,  at  that  early  day,  a 
flourishing  business  town  of  Maryland.  He  married  Anne, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claggett,  and  daughter  of  Dr. 
Gustavus  Brown.  This  lady  was  one  of  nine  sisters,  whose 
history  with  that  of  their  descendants,  would  form  a  curious 
and  interesting  chapter  of  personal  memoirs.  They  were 
alike  noted  for  the  graces  of  person  and  mind,  for  beauty, 
amiability,  and  intelligence.  They  were  all  married,  and  each 
one  has  left  a  numerous  train  of  posterity.  Of  these,  all  are 
or  were  respectable,  many  distinguished.  In  the  past  gene- 
ration, one  was  a  learned  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  ;  many  fought  for  liberty  on  the  fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  while  others  were  eminent  in  the  various  pur- 
suits of  life.  In  the  present  day,  one  sits  upon  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  another  upon  that 
of  Virginia ;  many  hold  other  high  civil  positions ;  and  several 
bore  their  country's  banner,  and  shed  their  blood  foremost  in 
the  fight,  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas. 

Robert  Horner  died  when  young,  leaving  but  two  children  : 
Dr.  Gustavus  Horner,  who  attained  high  standing  upon  the 
limited  professional  field  to  which  his  exertions  were  confined, 
and  William,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  The 
latter,  like  his  father,  became  a  merchant,  and  after  various 
wanderings,  found  a  home  finally  at  Warrenton.  He  married 
there  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Edmonds,  a  gentleman  of 
worth  and  influence. 

William  Horner  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  of  the  most 
sterling  integrity,  though  of  limited  education.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  reli- 
gion. They  lived  long  and  happily  together,  being  blessed  with 
many  children,  who  look  back  to  their  care  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual training,  and  to  their  high  examples  of  piety  and 
Tirtue,  as  the  groundwork  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  not 
sucoeesfnl  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  he  poured  out 
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his  earnings  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  procuring  for  his  sons  the 
advantage  of  the  best  schools  of  the  day.  This  was  all  he 
had  to  give  them. 

In  the  evening  of  his  days,  the  wisdom  of  this  course  was 
made  manifest ;  for  in  a  green  old  age,  he  looked  with  pride 
upon  them — all  prosperous  and  respectable,  one  certainly  dis- 
tinguished— as  they  gathered  round  him  in  their  visits  to 
the  old  home,  and  brought  with  them  for  his  blessing,  their 
children  and  even  their  children's  children.  His  life,  though 
obscure  and  laborious,  had  been  well  spent  and  useful.  As 
he  had  lived  a  Christian,  so  in  his  death  there  was  the  spirit 
of  a  just  man  made  perfect. 

The  boy  is  but  a  type  of  the  man ;  so  in  early  youth,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  gave  many  indications  of  the  qualities 
which  marked  his  character  in  after  years.  His  frame  was 
always  singularly  meagre  and  delicate.  From  this,  and  from 
a  gentle,  sensitive  disposition,  he  generally  avoided  the  ruder 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  found  companionship  in  books.  His 
reading  even  then,  was  not  of  the  kind  usually  deemed  attrac- 
tive to  youth,  but  consisted  of  grave  studies.  His  mild, 
placid  countenance  and  intelligent  conversation,  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  his  seniors,  but  he  won  the  hearts  of 
all  his  youthful  companions  by  his  amiability  and  love  of 
truth.  Very  early  in  life,  he  displayed  a  considerable  talent 
for  mechanics.  When  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  on  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and 
saw  a  small  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay  near  by.  His  obser- 
vation of  her  was  so  close,  and  his  memory  so  accurate,  that 
on  returning  home,  he  obtained  a  log  several  feet  in  length, 
by  the  most  persevering  labor  scooped  it  out  into  proper 
shape,  constructed  a  deck,  hatchway,  mast,  spars,  and  rigging 
in  exact  imitation,  and  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  ingenuity 
and  industry,  in  witnessing,  with  his  companions,  the  manoeu- 
vres of  his  mimic  craft,  upon  a  neighboring  mill-pond.  Other 
similar  incidents  might  be  mentioned,  and  perhaps  this  taste 
for  mechanics  may  have  contributed  to  direct  his  choice  of  a 
branch  in  medical  science.      The  human  body  is  the  most 
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perfect  and  complicated  of  all  machines,  embracing  in  its  con- 
formation, many  of  the  most  beaatifnl  mechanical  principles  ; 
and  hence,  his  attention  may  have  been  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  its  structure. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  he  was  slow  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge: this  is  a  mistake;  his  perceptions  were  always  quick, 
and  his  memory  extremely  tenacious.  This  apparent  slowness 
of  his  mental  operations^  arose  from  the  deliberate  care  with 
which  he  digested  his  acquisitions,  his  mind  accurately  sepa- 
rating the  good  from  the  bad  portion  of  its  food,  and  using 
only  the  former. 

After  going  through  the  common  primary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, at  about  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Neill.  This  gentleman  was  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  Oxford  University, 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  man  of  fine  literary  tastes.  Appreciating 
the  powers  of  the  youthful  mind  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he 
bestowed  great  care  upon  its  development.  In  1805,  his 
school  was  removed  from  Warrenton  to  Dumfries,  Prince 
William  County ;  his  pupil  followed,  and  remained  with  him 
until  the  completion  of  his  academic  course.  He  thus  acquired 
a  thorough  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  know- 
ledge which  was  not  suffered  to  grow  rusty  from  disuse,  but 
retained  and  improved  upon  during  his  whole  subsequent  life. 
Dumfries,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  principal  trading  marts 
of  Virginia.  In  and  about  it  was  collected  much  of  the  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  talent  and  refinement  of  the  period.  During  his 
boyish  residence  there.  Dr.  Horner  made  acquaintances  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  friendships,  and  proved  both  useful  and 
agreeable  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  Among  these  was 
the  celebrated  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  at  whose  hospit- 
able mansion.  Mount  Vernon,  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
guest,  and  with  whom,  from  that  time,  he  always  maintained 
a  strong  friendship.  In  a  future  page  we  shall  mention  some 
interesting  incidents  of  this  connection.  In  1809,  Homer 
oommenced  the  study  of  medicine,  remaining  at  Dumfries  with 
Sr*  John  Spence,  a  physician  of  high  local  reputation,  to  which 
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his  pupil  bore  testimony  in  an  obituary  article,  published  in 
1829,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  his  o£Bce,  except  that  during  that 
time  he  attended  two  sessions  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  period  was  spent  in  the  closest  application,  and 
is  unmarked  by  any  striking  occurrence.  In  the  year  1812, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Philadelphia  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
thus  commencing  fairly  his  connection  with  a  school  of  medicine, 
deservedly  then  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and  with  which 
his  whole  career  has  been  so  closely  identified. 

War  having  been  declared  with  Great  Britain,  our  young 
student,  though  not  having  yet  obtained  his  degree,  procured 
a  commission  as  surgeon *s-mate  of  the  Hospital  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army.  This  commission  was  given  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1813,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the  period 
when  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  and  the  duties  of  active 
life  commenced.  He  was  then  just  entering  his  twenty-first 
year.  Of  extremely  spare  and  delicate  person,  he  looked  little 
like  encountering  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  frontier 
campaign,  but  his  mind  was  disciplined  by  study,  and  stored 
with  knowledge,  and  under  that  quiet  demeanor  lay  a  strong 
persevering  spirit,  a  patience  and  a  fortitude  that  could  dare  aU 
and  endure  all.  In  the  September  following,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  scene  of  active  operations  on  the  Canada  line,  and  on 
reaching  his  post,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Green- 
bush,  which  was  occupied  by  those  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
York  and  Fort  George.  He  remained  in  attendance  upon 
these  patients  until  November,  when,  leave  of  absence  being 
granted,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  finish  his  medical  course. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1814,  he  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  immediately  after  availed  himself  of  a  brief 
leisure  to  visit  his  friends  in  Virginia,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  stationed  at  Washington.  On  the  26th  of  May,  he  re- 
ceive<l  orders  to  report  himself  again  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Some  notes  of  his  journey  thither  are  preserved  in  a  private 
journal  commenced  the  previous  year,  and  continued  at  irre- 
gular intervals  throughout  his  life.     These  notes  are  interest- 
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ing  to  one  who  has  trarelled  recently  over  the  same  ground, 
as  in  describing  the  country  through  which  he  passed,   the 
contrast  between  progression  at  that  day  and  at  the  present,  is 
pretty  vividly  shown,  and  the  wonderful   improvement  very 
marked.    All  that  vast  region  of  Western  New  York  was  then 
little  better  than  a  wilderness.    Small  villages  were  sparsely  scat- 
tered, scarcely  breaking  with  the  hum  of  human  industry,  the 
solitude  of  those  dense  primeval  forests.     Now  it  teems  with 
population  and  wealth ;  those  villages  have  grown  into  cities, 
and  the  scream  of  the  steam-whistle  is  heard  amid  the  roar  of 
Niagara's  wondrous  cataract.     The  journey  accomplished,  our 
young  surgeon  reported  himself  at  headquarters,   to  Major- 
General  Brown,  at  what  has  since  become  the  city  of  Boffalo. 
The  stirring  events  of  that  campaign  are  matters  of  imperish- 
able history.     It  is  enough  for  our  sketch  to  say   that  Dr. 
Homer,  in  zealously  performing  the  duties  of  his  peculiar 
province,  had  an  appropriate  and  honorable  share  in  them  ;  he 
witnessed  the  glories  won  by  American  valor  in  several  of  the 
severest  battles,  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  wounded  were 
skilful  and  unremitting.     He  was  frequently  much  exposed  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties,  but  ever  bore  himself  with 
the  bravery  of  a  true  gentleman.     He  remained  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hospital  at  Buffalo,  but  occasionally  saw  service 
in  the  field.     During  his  subsequent  life,  the  recollections  of 
these  campaigns  were  cherished  with  lively  pleasure  by  Dr. 
Horner.     He  witnessed  and  participated  in  great  events,  and 
he  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  great  men  who  directed 
them.     First  among  these  was  the  chieftain,  whose  youthful 
laurels  were  won  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  Bridgewater,  but  whose 
fame  has  grown  into  never-dying  renown  on  the  bloody  fields 
of  Mexico.     Dr.  Horner,  at  that  time,  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with    General  Scott,  which   he  always  preserved  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

He  contributed  in  1852  and  1853,  some  articles  to  the 
Medical  Examiner,  a  periodical  published  at  Philadelphia, 
containing  his  surgical  experiences  of  the  campaign,  but  with 
some  account  of  his  personal  observations  of  the  events  around 
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him.  Commending  these  to  our  readers,  we  shall  give  a  few 
extracts  from  them  which  are  amusing  and  interesting. 
They  are  singular  examples  of  the  utter  recklessness  of  life 
engendered  by  daily  familiarity  with  bloodshed. 

"  I  remember  one  day  in  making  my  hospital  rounds,  a 
patient  just  arrived,  presented  an  amputated  forearm,  and  in 
doing  so,  could  scarcely  restrain  a  broad  laugh ;  the  titter 
was  constantly  on  his  face.  *  What's  the  matter  ?  This  does 
not  strike  me  as  a  subject  for  laughter.*  *  It  is  not,  Doctor, 
but  excuse  me,  I  lost  my  arm  in  so  funny  a  way,  that  I  still 
laugh  whenever  I  look  at  it.'  *  What  way?*  *Our  first 
sergeant  wanted  shaving,  and  got  me  to  attend  to  it,  as  I  am 
corporal,  and  we  went  out  together  in  front  of  his  tent.  I  had 
lathered  him,  took  him  by  the  nose,  and  was  just  about  apply- 
ing the  razor,  when  a  cannon-ball  came,  and  that  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  his  head  and  of  my  hand.  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  for 
laughing  so.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before.'  This  occurred 
during  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  Out  of  barracks,  it  is  common 
for  soldiers  in  messes,  to  cook  at  fire-places  made  of  two  banks 
of  turf,  crossing  like  the  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone ;  when  not 
on  parade,  these  places  are  the  resort  of  groups  of  soldiers. 
On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  soldiers  standing  on 
one  foot,  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  in  doing 
so  gave  a  whirl  to  the  whole  body  upon  the  leg  as  he  stood ; 
the  other  leg  flew  out,  as  the  headless  trunk  turned,  and 
upset  a  camp-kettle  of  soup  in  the  process  of  cooking.  The 
soldier  to  whom  it  belonged  was  quite  indignant  at  the  loss 
— provisions  were  then  very  scarce  at  the  fort — and  in  his 
wrath,  ejaculated :  *  Couldn't  you  have  lost  your  head  without 
kicking  over  my  soup  ?'  " 

In  describing  the  situation  of  the  army  and  hospital,  he 
says :  "  The  encampments  of  the  army  at  Buffalo  were  broken 
up  about  the  Ist  of  July,  1814.  Orders  were  issued  for  hos- 
pital preparations;  a  number  of  tents  were  left  behind  for 
future  sick-service,  and  for  the  sick  of  the  regiments  there  on 
hand.  The  present  Eagle  Hotel  and  Railroad  Depot  of  Buf- 
falo occupy  the  heart  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  hospital  was 
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opened.  The  entire  area  allotted  to  it  was  to  the«west  of  the 
principal  street,  upon  the  first  rise  of  ground  there  in  ascend- 
ing from  the  creek.  The  space  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  State  House  Square  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  longer, 
being  more  of  an  oblong.  While  in  the  act  of  getting  the 
hospital  ready  for  service,  it  received  a  visit  from  General 
Scott,  the  universal  favorite  of  the  day,  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  As  he  rode  through  the  hospital- 
grounds,  in  his  usual  dashing  style,  with  his  aids,  he  said,  in 
passing,  'Well,  Doctor,  but  little  work  here  as  yet.*  'No, 
General,  we  are  looking  for  some.*  '  You  will  get  it  before 
long,'  was  his  reply,  and  off  he  careered  with  his  staff.**  We 
could  give  other  interesting  extracts,  but  our  limits  forbid. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Dr.  Horner  was  relieved  from 
duty  by  the  removal  of  the  hospital  establishment  to  Wil- 
liamsville,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  leave  of  absence,  to 
seek  repose  for  a  time  under  the  paternal  roof.  His  continu- 
ance in  the  army  after  this  time  was  very  short.  Peace  was 
restored.  The  prospect  for  promotion  poor;  so,  after  serving 
for  a  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1815,  at  Norfolk,  his 
connection  with  the  service  was  closed  by  his  resignation,  sent 
in  on  the  15th  and  accepted  on  the  22d. 

He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Warrenton,  determined, 
however,  to  make  it  but  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  support,  he  entered  assiduously 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  met  with  some  encour- 
agement ;  but  the  place  was  ill  suited  to  his  habits,  and 
afforded  too  narrow  a  field  for  one  of  his  views  and  aspira- 
tions. As  he  remarked  to  the  writer  later  in  life,  "Virginia 
is  a  fine  nursery  for  young  men,  but  a  poor  theatre  for  the 
display  of  their  abilities.**  We  have  made  some  mention  of 
the  journal  which  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  keeping ;  in  its 
pages,  the  struggles  of  his  mind,  having  this  determination 
before  it,  are  fully  depicted.  Philadelphia  was  the  great  seat 
of  medical  science  in  the  United  States;  and,  with  modest 
reliance  upon  himself,  he  looked  to  it  as  offering  the  highest 
rewards  to  talent  and  industry.     While  residing  at  Warren- 
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ton,  he  occupied  a  small  office  in  common  with  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  just  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Gonfi* 
dential  as  they  were,  no  intimation  was  given  of  the,  to  him, 
momentous  step  he  was  meditating,  until  his  conclusion  was 
fully  arrived  at.  He  labored  on  in  his  round  of  country  prac* 
tice,  till  suddenly  he  said  to  his  brother  that  he  intended  to  re- 
move  to  Philadelphia.  His  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  life  affords 
a  strong  index  of  his  character.  With  a  countenance  always 
placid,  and  a -manner  peculiarly  gentle  and  quiet,  his  words 
were  few,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose  ;  his  resolves  slowly 
and  carefully  considered,  but  once  arrived  at,  very  rarely 
changed.  A  paper,  written  at  the  time,  shows  that  this  pur- 
pose, though  suddenly  announced  and  promptly  carried  into 
execution,  had  been  deeply  pondered  upon,  and  all  things 
accurately  weighed.  The  result  has  been  so  exactly  in  ac* 
cordance  with  his  reasoning  that  it  seems  almost  to  hare 
been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  the  ensuing  fall, 
taking  the  decisive  step,  a  note  is  made  in  his  journal  as  fol* 
lows  :  ^^  The  Rubicon  is  passed.  I  have  forsaken  my  friends 
and  my  practice,  and  am  now  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia,  to 
seek  my  fortunes.  I  have  put  all  at  hazard.  Oh,  thou  Father 
everlasting,  be  propitious  to  my  cause  !** 

Thus,  tha  beginning  of  1816  found  our  young  adventurer 
in  Philadelphia,  unaided  by  friends,  unbacked  by  influence, 
unknown,  and  poor.  He  had  come  to  move  with  the  dashing 
tide  of  a  great  city,  and  sink  or  swim  upon  its  troubled  waters. 
The  prospect  for  success  seemed  very  dim,  but  the  qualities 
with  which  he  commenced  the  battle  of  life,  were  integritji 
pure  and  incorruptible,  untiring  perseverance,  zeal,  and  ear* 
nestness  ;  with  these  were  united  a  devoted,  love  of  hia  prafSes«> 
sion,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  it  for  one  so  youBg 
and  whose  opportunities  had  been  so  limited.  He  possessed* 
the  best  of  all  talents,  the  faculty  of  intense  applieati<m  to» 
the  thing  in  hand,  a  perfect  concentration  of  his  ound  upon 
the  subject  before  it.  His  health  had  never  been  good;  but 
with  him,  the  mind  was  truly  the  jewel,  the  body  but  tht 
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casket ;  the  one  was  entirely  subservient  to  the  other,  and 
was  only  valuable  from  their  intimate  connection.  We  find, 
from  his  writings  even  at  this  early  date,  that  he  thought 
much  upon  religious  subjects;  and,  recognizing  the  power  and 
mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  appealed  often  to  his  heavenly 
throne  in  prayer.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  after  describ- 
ing such  a  character,  that  his  enjoyments  were  all  of  an  intel- 
lectual kind,  and  that  he  never  indulged  in  the  pleasures  or 
excesses  common  to  young  men.  He  had  the  ardor  of  youth 
without  its  errors. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  close  attention  to  the  studies  of 
the  University,  his  chief  attention  being  devoted  to  anatomy 
and  surgery.  He  says :  "  My  prospects  are  unflattering,  but 
patience  and  perseverance  may  enable  me  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  oppose  my  progress ;  at  all  events,  I  shall 
put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

The  ensuing  spring  brought  with  it  the  first  small  earnest 
of  success,  in  his  appointment  by  Dr.  Wistar  as  his  dissector, 
with  a  salary  of  $500.  He  thus  early  secured  the  friendship 
of  this  gentleman,  who,  then  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  ripe  pre- 
eminence, occupied  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University. 
In  the  fall  succeeding,  the  place  of  surgeon  in  an  East  India- 
man,  bound  for  Calcutta,  was  offered  to  him. 

He  always  felt  a  great  desire  for  travel  in  foreign  countries, 
and  had  once  previously  made  ineffectual  application  for  a 
similar  situation.  The  temptation  to  accept  at  this  time  was 
very  powerful.  India  was  the  El  Dorado  of  that  day,  the  high- 
road to  fortune.  There  were  as  yet  few  inducements  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  formed  no  ties  of  interest, 
but  there  was  an  obligation  of  duty,  a  moral  bond  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  Dr.  Wistar,  and  this  tie,  weak  as  it  is  with 
most  men,  was  sacred  with  him.  We  quote  again  from  his 
journal.  "  I  am  indebted  for  this  to  the  friendly  attention  of 
Joshua  Longstreth,  merchant.  My  engagement  with  Dr. 
Wistar  induces  me  to  decline  the  proposal.  It  is  said  that 
the  fortune  of  every  man  depends  upon  some  unexpected 
circumstance ;  this  may  have  been  the  circumstance  on  which 
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my  fortune  depended.  God  grant  that  I  may  not  have  cause 
to  regret  my  want  of  foresight  on  the  present  occasion.  '  My 
refusal,  however,  was  the  result  of  my  sense  of  obligation 
and  honorable  intentions  with  regard  to  Dr.  Wistar.  It  is 
said  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  here  then  is  a  trial  of  the 
rule." 

As  the  most  significant  commentary  on  the  above,  we  find 
this  note  appended  under  date  of  January  1st,  1832.  *'  See 
vote  of  Trustees  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  appointing  me 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  vice  Dr.  Physick  resigned."  Honesty 
did,  indeed,  prove  to  be  the  best  policy. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years,  two  events  occurred 
which  gave  him  much  distress,  and  seemed  each  in  its  turn  to 
have  an  untoward  influence  on  his  fate.  In  1818,  his  friend 
and  benefafctor,  Dr.  Wistar,  died.  Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  He,  too,  appreciated 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Horner,  and  renewed  his  appointment  of 
dissector.  But  he  also  died.  Young,  brilliant,  and  gifted, 
he  fell  in  the  very  commencement  of  a  career  of  bright 
promise,  for,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  introductory  lecture, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  able  productions  that  had  ever 
been  delivered  to  a  class,  he  was  attacked  by  disease  which 
proved  quickly  fatal.  Dr.  Physick,  then  Professor  of  Surgery, 
undertook,  in  addition  to  his  own  duties,  to  finish  the  course 
of  anatomical  lectures.  Having  secured  the  aid  of  Dr.  Horner 
as  his  demonstrator,  he  was  seconded  by  him  with  so  much 
zeal  and  ability,  that  the  course  was  concluded  amidst  uni- 
versal satisfaction  and  approval.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Physick 
exchanged  the  Professorship  of  Surgery  for  that  of  Anatomy. 
He  renewed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Horner  as  Demonstrator, 
and  the  connection  between  them  became  cemented  by  the 
strongest  personal  and  professional  ties.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1819,  Dr.  Horner  was  appointed  adjunct  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable  emolument  and 
high  professional  distinction. 

Dr.  Homer's  frame,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  been  ex- 
tremely light  and  feeble.     His  habits  of  abstemiousness  and 
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systematic  attention  to  his  health,  had  alone  preserved  it 
feom  giving  way.  About  this  period,  owing  to  intense  appli- 
cation and  his  sedentary  life,  it  began  seriously  to  suffer. 
The  disorder  of  his  physical  faculties  took  the  form  of  a  dull 
headache,  which  was,  with  but  few  intermissions,  his  companion 
from  this  time  until  his  death,  and  a  dyspeptic  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  which  affected  his  mind  very  powerfully,  pro- 
ducing frequently  gloomy  fits  of  hypochondriasm.  But  so 
complete  a  mastery  over  himself  had  his  indomitable  energy 
and  force  of  will  acquired^  that,  even  in  the  worst  of  these 
fits,  his  outward  demeanor  was  unchanged.  He  went  upon^ 
the  apparently  quiet  tenor  of  his  way,  in  the  daily  round  of 
duty,  and  none  knew  the  effort  that  it  cost  him. 

In  his  journal  of  this  period,  which  was  a  faithful  record  of 
his  most  private  thoughts,  and  which  remains  as  an  accurate 
delineation  of  his  character,  we  see  the  first  evidences  of  this 
struggle  with  himself,  so  long  and  so  bravely  maintained. 

Wrapped  in  his  studies,  and  counting  each  hour  as  lost 
which  did  not  add  something  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  he  had 
hitherto  partaken  very  sparingly  of  the  pleasures  of  society 
which  glittered  around  him,  and  looked  upon  love,  that  pas- 
sion which  is  generally  classed  among  levities,  but  which  is 
indeed  the  most  powerful  of  all,  as  a  mere  chimera  of  the  im- 
agination. But  this  philosophy  was  about  this  time  proved 
to  be  ill  founded,  for  he  became  acquainted  with  one  who 
deeply  engaged  his  affections.  The  load  of  care  for  future 
support  being  removed  by  his  recent  appointment,  he  sought 
her  as  a  partner,  to  aid  him  in  the  career  that  the  future  pre- 
sentedy  and  to  share  in  the  fortunes  that  it  promised.  On  the 
26tb  of  October,  1820,  he  intermarried  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Welsh,  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  city. 

This  union  was  based  upon  the  sincerest  mutual  affection. 
It  contributed  much  to  his  prosperity,  and  was  one  of  un- 
alloyed domestic  happiness.  It  was  dissolved  by  his  death, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-three  years. 

His  mind  still  bent  upon  professional  advancement,  for 
which  there  was  now  a  new  motive,  and  with  which  he  suffered 
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no  wishes  merely  personal,  to  interfere,  in  a  short  time  after 
his  marriage,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
means,  he  went  to  Europe. 

The  visit  was  not  made  to  gratify  curiosity  merely,  but  to 
reap  the  advantages  that  Paris  alone  holds  out  to  the  medical 
student.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  1821  was  most  profit- 
ably employed  abroad,  and  he  returned,  not  only  improved  in 
the  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  but  with  tastes 
elevated  and  polished,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  beauties  of 
art,  and  the  refinements  of  literature  in  the  Old  World. 

With  invigorated  frame,  with  mind  clear  and  active,  we  find 
him  again  at  his  post,  and  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years 
may  be  considered  the  most  marked  of  his  life.  In  1824,  he 
discovered  the  ^^  Tensor  Tarsi,"  or,  as  it  was  named  after 
him,  '^Musculus  Hornerii,"  an  important  muscle  of  the  eye, 
which  had  previously  escaped  the  attention  of  anatomists.  A 
full  description  of  it  from  his  own  pen,  appeared  in  a  series  of 
articles,  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences"  for  that  year.  His  claims  to  this  discovery  are  uni- 
versally conceded  by  men  of  science,  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
During  the  same  period,  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
his  work  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology.  This  book  was 
published  in  1826,  and  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  as 
the  text-book  of  the  medical  schools.  His  attention  had  also 
been  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  anatomical  collection 
established  at  the  University  by  Dr.  Wistar.  His  additions  to 
it,  commenced  about  this  time,  and  continued  throughout  his 
life,  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  now,  under  the  name 
of  the  Homer  and  Wistar  Museum,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able anatomical  collections  in  the  world.  Thus  at  this  early 
period,  the  solid  basis  was  laid  for  an  enduring  superstructure 
in  coming  years. 

He  was  at  this  time  physically  better  able  to  endure  labor 
than  ever  afterwards.  His  division  and  employment  of  timo 
were  extremely  methodical.  Only  six  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  were  given  to  sleep.  He  rose  always  at  five,  and  "  com- 
menced the  day  by  an  humble  appeal  and  a  thanksgiving  to 
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Almighty  God."  This  he  deemed  the  only  fit  preparation  for 
its  duties.  It  was  then  passed  in  the  most  laborious  attention 
to  the  work  before  him,  and  concluded  by  "  reading  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  and  by  supplication  to  the  Almighty."  He 
valued  particularly  the  quiet  of  early  morning,  and  daily,  ere 
yet  the  watchman  had  ceased  calling  the  night's  last  hours, 
his  lamp  might  have  been  seen  at  the  University,  as  he  labored 
over  his  anatomical  preparations. 

In  1826,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of  mention.  Judge 
Washington,  who  had  been  his  friend  in  early  youth,  being  on 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia, was  taken  ill  there.  While  sick,  he  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Homer,  and  a  conversation  of  an  interesting 
and  instructive  character,  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court,  its 
organization  and  decisions  upon  questions  of  States  Rights 
and  constitutional  constructions,  took  place  between  them. 
The  acquaintance  commenced  in  kindness  to  the  Doctor  in 
boyhood,  had  ripened  into  friendship.  Two  or  three  days 
after  this  interview,  the  Judge's  illness  took  a  sudden  turn 
and  proved  fatal.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Mount 
Vernon  for  interment.  His  wife  in  following  them,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  when  she  was  attacked 
by  apoplexy,  and  died  in  her  carriage.  Her  body  was  taken 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  prepared  for  the  grave  under  the 
Doctor's  roof.  Commenting  on  this  event,  he  remarks :  "  In 
the  accommodation  which  was  afforded  her  in  my  house,  I  was 
struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  revolutions  which  are  pro- 
duced in  individual  circumstances.  Twenty  years  before, 
when  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  she  had  been  kind  to  me  as 
a  boy,  visiting  at  her  house,  and  from  whom  she  could  reason- 
ably expect  no  return.  Now  those  blessings  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  conferred  upon  me,  of  a  good  wife  and  moderately 
easy  circumstances,  have  enabled  me  to  show  some  gratitude, 
in  giving  a  quiet  and  respectful  asylum  to  her  remains  under 
my  own  roof,  and  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  rela- 
tives who  attended  her."  She  cast  her  bread  upon  the  waters, 
and  it  did  return  after  many  days. 

Dr.  Homer's  life  was  unattended  by  any  very  marked  event 
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for  several  years.  He  availed  himself  fully  of  the  advantages 
of  his  position  as  adjunct  professor,  and  continued  to  rise  in 
public  esteem.  His  fortune  was  increasing,  and  a  family  had 
begun  to  grow  up  around  him.  He  lived  at  that  time  in 
Chestnut  Street,  above  Eighth,  in  a  house,  even  as  we  write, 
about  giving  way  to  a  splendid  edifice.  This  was  then  the  west 
end ;  it  is  now  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Physick,  overcome  by  age  and  infirmities, 
resigned  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  In  November  of  that  year, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Homer  was  selected  to  fill  his  place :  thus  in  fifteen  years  from 
the  time  of  his  first  settling  in  Philadelphia,  we  find  him  in  a 
position,  the  first  in  his  particular  branch,  and  fully  equal  to 
any  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  With  its  hopes  and  fears, 
the  succession  to  this  department  had  modified  his  whole  life. 
From  the  first,  it  was  seen  in  his  lectures  that  he  aimed  not 
to  display  his  own  abilities,  but  to  instruct  his  class.  Plain, 
perspicuous,  unadorned,  purely  anatomical,  his  explanations 
extremely  pointed  and  clear,  he  never  acquired,  for  he  never 
sought,  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  lecturer,  but  he  made  good 
anatomists.  He  adhered  so  closely  to  his  text,  that  he  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  '^  man  of  one  idea  ;**  but  those  who 
did  him  this  injustice  little  knew  the  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
that  were  gathered  in  his  mind,  and  used  in  their  appropriate 
places.  Modesty  and  devotion  to  professional  pursuits,  pre- 
vented his  appearance  before  the  public  as  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  but  he  has  left  manuscripts  unpublished  which  show  ex- 
tensive information,  the  deepest  and  most  accurate  reasoning, 
and  fine  literary  taste. 

In  1832,  on  the  approach  of  the  cholera  to  Philadelphia,  a 
sanatory  board  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  principal  physi- 
cians of  the  city,  to  devise  means  to  check  its  ravages.  Dr. 
Homer  was  one  of  this  board,  and  the  duty  was  assigned  to 
him  of  taking  charge  of  one  of  the  temporary  hospitals.  He 
had  stood  unmoved,  calm,  and  fearless  upon  the  battlc-field, 
ministering  to  the  wounded  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
crash  of  musketry ;  but  now  his  devotion  to  duty  was  put  to 
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the  test  in  circumstances  still  more  appalling.  In  the  gloom 
of  pestilence  which  lowered  like  a  cloud  over  the  devoted  city, 
he  was  at  his  post,  giving  all  his  skill  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers, 
and  at  the  same  time  investigating  with  the  eye  of  science,  the 
nature  of  the  terrible  disease. 

His  discoveries  and  observations,  since  published,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  what  had  previously  been  a  fearful  and  un- 
explained phenomenon  to  the  medical  world.  His  claims  to 
have  made  these  valuable  discoveries,  are  admitted  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  His  personal  exertions  during  this 
season  of  awful  public  calamity,  were  acknowledged  by  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  magnificent 
silver  pitcher,  on  which  are  inscribed  these  words : 

To  Dr.  William  E.  Horner. 
The  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Grateful  for  his  disinterested  aud  intrepid  exertions 
in  a  period  of  public  calamity. 
Transeat  in  exemptum.     August,  1832. 

Such  a  testimonial  may  be  justly  deemed  a  more  valuable 
tribute  to  high  merit,  than  the  sword  voted  by  admiring  legis- 
lators to  the  warrior  for  deeds  done  in  bloody  battle. 

A  change  was  about  this  time  going  on  in  the  views  of  Dr. 
Homer  upon  religious  subjects,  which  at  a  later  date  was  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion,  and  which  should  be  adverted 
to,  although  it  may  not  be  deemed  of  public  interest  now.  He 
had  imbibed  from  his  parents  a  strong  reverence  for  religion, 
and  his  mind  had  always  maintained  its  early  impressions. 
He  was  also  too  full  of  philosophic  thought  not  to  believe  that 
the  soul  survives  the  perishing  frame,  whilst  recognizing  in  the 
wonderful  order  of  nature,  a  Great  First  Cause  who  created, 
and  a  Supreme  Ruler  who  governs  all. 

The  Bible  had  always  been  a  study  with  him,  and  during 
his  fits  of  depression  from  ill  health,  he  often  found  comfort 
in  its  pages,  rising  from  its  perusal  nerved  for  the  struggle 
against  his  gloomy  disease. 

His  education  had  been  thoroughly  Episcopalian,  and  all 
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his  prejudices  were  in  favor  of  that  Church,  though  he  had 
never  attached  himself  to  it.  In  the  hours  that  he  could  spare 
from  his  profession,  theology  was  a  favorite  study,  and  his 
knowledge  of  it  was  extensive  and  exact.  He  felt  the  true 
force  of  the  fact  so  often  flippantly  repeated,  that  he,  like  all 
other  human  beings,  was  approaching  death,  and  he  earnestly 
had  attempted  a  preparation  for  it.  In  the  summer  of  1880, 
his  mind  being  very  full  of  this  subject,  as  it  usually  was  dor* 
ing  leisure  days,  being  on  a  visit  to  Gape  May,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  induced  to  extend  his  inquiries  into  its  doctrines. 
His  astonishment  was  great  to  find  them  so  different  from  the 
representations  usually  made.  In  the  cholera  hospital,  in 
1832,  his  attention  was  further  fixed  by  observing  the  conduct 
of  the  priests  and  sisters  of  charity,  in  attending  the  sick. 
When  other  ministers  fled  in  dismay  from  the  dread  pestilence, 
there  was  the  Catholic  bending  down  his  ear  to  catch  the  last 
whispered  word  of  penitence  from  the  dying,  and  when  nurses 
were  not  to  be  procured,  these  noble  women  stepped  forward 
to  offer  their  services  without  fee  or  reward  :  they  tended  the 
sick,  and  soothed  the  dying  agony ;  they  looked  to  heaven 
for  their  reward.  Here,  then,  were  people  really  practising 
what  they  preached,  really  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  brave 
death  in  doing  duty.  Ilis  desire  was  excited  to  know  more  of 
the  faith  which  produced  such  works.  He  studied  their  tenets. 
His  inquiries  were  not  those  of  the  excited  enthusiast,  readj 
to  believe  all  things,  but  the  calm  investigations  of  the  wise 
and  learned  man,  who  sought  for  a  rock  on  which  to  plant 
himself  to  withstand  the  storms  of  life,  and  to  rest  his  hope  of 
salvation  in  the  world  to  come.  The  record  of  his  private 
thoughts  shows  how  earnestly  prolonged  were  his  researches, 
and  how  abiding  the  convictions  which  were  the  results. 
Under  date  1883,  he  says :  "  After  three  years  of  frequent 
meditation  and  study  of  the  principles  of  Catholicity,  having 
since  August,  1830,  read  many  of  their  works,  scarcely  passed 
a  day  without  some  reflection  upon  them,  and  observed  fre- 
quently the  moral  influence  of  this  religion  upon  its  votaries, 
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I  now  find  mygelf  deliberately,  and,  I  think,  without  the  im- 
pulses of  mere  enthusiasm,  at  the  development  of  a  captivating 
theory  of  religious  worship,  disposed  to  trust  my  temporal 
and  eternal  fate  with  theirs.  I  have  risen  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, ere  yet  the  watchman  had  cried  the  last  hours  of  his  vigil^ 
and  in  undisturbed  solitude  giving  my  whole  heart  and  under- 
standing to  my  Maker,  prayed  fervently  that  I  might  be  en- 
lightened on  this  momentous  subject,  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  the  errors  of  an  excited  imagination,  from  the  allure- 
ments of  personal  friendship,  from  the  prejudices  of  education ; 
and  that  I  might,  under  the  influences  of  Divine  Grace,  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  this  question  upon  its  true  merits.  It  has 
been  the  last  subject  of  reflection  before  falling  to  sleep,  and 
the  object  of  my  thoughts  in  the  interruption  to  my  natural 
repose."  For  more  than  nine  years  he  revolved  and  pondered 
over  this  subject,  having  it  thus  constantly  before  his  mind.  It 
was  not  until  1839,  that  he  avowed  publicly  his  adoption  of 
the  tenets  of  "  Holy  Mother  Church,"  and  bowed  as  a  commu- 
nicant before  her  altar. 

For  many  subsequent  years  he  pursued  his  quiet  course  of 
usefulness,  and  fortune  seemed  to  bestow  upon  him  some  of 
her  choicest  gifts.  He  accumulated  wealth,  though  ever  dis- 
pensing it  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  praiseworthy  objects,  and 
his  domestic  circle  was  made  happy  by  a  large  family  bound 
together  by  the  closest  ties  of  affection.  His  health  occa- 
sionally suffered  severely  from  attacks  of  the  old  disease, 
which  clung  to  him,  never  relaxing  its  hold,  and  occasionally 
making  its  attacks  with  so  much  violence  as  to  threaten  the 
ruin  of  his  intellect ;  but  he  had  found  a  new  resource,  a  new 
comforter  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  distresses :  he  found  relief 
in  religious  devotion,  and  rose  from  prayer  with  a  mind  forti- 
fied to  bear  whatever  heaven  might  send.  There  was  so  little 
parade  of  religion  about  him,  so  little  outward  seeming,  that 
few  would  have  supposed  him  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  true 
Wpirit  of  piety.  His  code  of  morality  was  rigid  and  rigidly 
observed ;  he  might  almost  have  been  called  a  man  without 
ficeS)  but  he  never  obtruded  his  religious  opinions  upon  others ; 
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there  was  no  'severity  or  morose  asceticism  in  them,  but  the 
firmness  of  his  convictions,  and  his  beautiful  creed,  seemed 
to  exercise  a  brightening  and  cheering  influence  upon  his  mind. 
Elevated  to  the  highest  professional  position  in  the  United 
States,  it  remained  now  for  him  to  prove  his  eminent  qualifi* 
cations  for  it,  and  to  exert  his  powers  of  usefulness.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  the  current  of  life  flowed  quietly  on  without 
any  striking  points  in  his  career.  He  won  the  highest  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  medical  world,  and  his  name  became  ex- 
tensively known  in  Europe  as  the  great  anatomist  of  America. 
His  students,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  veneration.  Scattered  as  they  now  are  over  the  whole 
United  States,  indeed,  we  may  well  say,  the  whole  world,  we 
believe  there  is  not  one  who  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the 
learning  and  worth  of  their  instructor.  In  1833,  he  removed 
to  a  new  house  in  Portico  Row,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Spruce  Streets,  but  finding  it  ill  suited  to  his  business  engage* 
ments,  returned,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  to  the  old 
place  in  Chestnut  Street. 

Thus  were  passed  more  than  ten  years,  the  most  useful  of 
his  useful  life.  With  a  certain  routine  of  duty  before  him 
each  day,  in  his  practice  and  in  his  engagements  at  the  Uni- 
versity, laboriously  employed  in  spreading  and  advancing 
medical  science,  time  glided  away  without  any  very  prominent 
events.  Fortune  smiled  on  him,  and  he  grew  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  though  never  seeking  money  with  avidity,  and 
lavishing  it  with  judgment  upon  many  meritorious  charities. 
His  family  increased  and  grew  up  around  him,  and  his  career 
seemed  to  be  unchecked  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  But  his 
health,  always  feeble,  was  slowly  giving  way ;  in  1841  he  was 
attacked  with  dyspnoea,  and  recovered  with  diflBculty.  This 
disease  seemed  from  that  time  to  seize  him  periodically,  and  at 
each  time  contributed  to  wear  out  the  overworked  machine.  His 
old  enemy,  hypochondria,  consequent  upon  fits  of  indigestion, 
did  not  remit  its  visits ;  but  he  labored  on.  In  addition  to 
his  daily  duties,  he  was  assiduously  devoted  during  all  this 
time  to  his  additions  to  the  Anatomical  Museum,  and  to  issuing 
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Buch  new  editions  of  his  work  on  Anatomy  as  the  puhlic  de- 
mand and  the  adyancement  of  knowledge  in  this  hranch  of 
science  required.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  with  much  reluc- 
tance, he  determined  to  leave  the  old  house,  now  grown  obso- 
lete and  rusty,  in  which  his  fame  and  fortune  had  been  won. 
He  purchased  and  removed  to  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion 
in  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  United  States  Mint.  This 
was  better  suited  to  his  family  and  to  his  professional  conve- 
nience. His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  had  previously  married 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  then  a  young  but  talented  physician, 
since  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Four  others  remained,  two  of  them  just  budding 
into  womanhood,  the  others  younger.  He  had,  also,  two 
sons.  In  a  short  time  after  his  removal,  Emily,  the  second 
daughter,  was  married  to  his  nephew,  William  Horner,  Esq., 
of  Virginia. 

About  this  time  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  long  before 
conceived,  was  carried  into  execution, — ^the  foundation  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  based  upon 
the  noblest  principles  of  enlightened  charity,  and  if  it  stood  as 
his  only  work,  would  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  originator. 
In  1848  he  revisited  Europe.  He  was  received  with  distin- 
guished consideration  by  the  scientific  men  of  France  and 
Crermany.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  popular  outbreak,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  scenes  of  a  French  Revolution.  On 
his  return  in  October,  in  an  introductory  lecture  to  the  medi- 
cal class,  he  gave  an  interesting  and  animated  account  of  these 
events.    It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Christmas  of  that  year  seemed  the  climax  of  his  honor- 
able and  useful  life.  The  two  daughters  who  had  left  him 
returned,  bringing  their  offspring  to  the  family  celebration. 
All  his  descendants  were  present  at  his  bountifully  spread 
board :  the  circle  was  complete.  As  the  father  assumed  his 
place  to  call  down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  his  children, 
each  eye  was  turned  upon  him  with  the  deepest  filial  affection, 
as  the  fountain  from  whom  their  happiness  and  prosperity 
flowed,  and  his  brow  relaxed  from  its  grave  habitual  cast. 
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Death  had  passed  them  by :  none  were  missing ;  there  were 
none  whose  absence  was  to  be  mourned ;  there  was  nothing  in 
the  past  to  awaken  painful  recollections,  and  the  future  looked 
bright  before  them.  There  was  an  interchange  of  affection 
and  of  confidence — a  beautiful  union  of  feeling— evident  to 
all,  which  marked  the  day  as  one  of  unalloyed  happiness. 
They  never  met  again. 

Though  failing  in  health,  Dr.  Homer  continued  his  lectures 
throughout  the  years  1849, 1850  and  1851,  with  unabated  suc- 
cess. In  1850  his  third  daughter,  Josephine,  was  united  to 
Dr.  Richard  Eppes,  of  City  Point,  Virginia.  Of  most  gifted 
and  (Cultivated  mind,  of  beautiful  manners  and  great  amiabil- 
ity, her  loveliness  of  person  surpassing,  she  seemed  a  being 
formed  to  shed  the  light  of  pleasure  wherever  she  went.  She 
was  her  father's  favored  child ;  his  admiration  and  love  for 
her  were  almost  idolatry.  Life  seemed  to  present  rare  happi- 
ness for  her,  and  flowers  only  seemed  to  bestrew  her  path : 
but  she  was  doomed  to  die.  The  winter  of  1852,  which  pro- 
mised to  add  the  crowning  blessing  to  her  lot  in  making  her  a 
happy  young  mother,  saw  her  and  her  infant,  clods  of  the  valley. 
Her  death  was  sudden  and  painful,  and  produced  an  effect 
upon  her  father  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Cold,  calm, 
and  sedate  to  all  outward  seeming,  he  pursued  his  usual  path, 
and  gave  no  sign  of  the  grief  that  was  tearing  his  heart.  His 
journal,  still  kept  at  intervals,  shows  the  agony  that  he  felt  in 
his  lamentations  over  his  lost  daughter.  He  commenced  the 
course  of  lectures  in  October,  1852,  with  extreme  difficulty : 
the  intellect  was  there,  but  the  body,  nearly  worn  out,  WM 
unable  to  sustain  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  medical  advice,  the  habit 
of  labor  admitted  of  no  pause ;  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
man  was  there  still.  With  limbs  enveloped  in  bandages,  and 
gasping  for  breath,  he  still  delivered  his  lectures,  lucid  and 
learned  as  in  his  best  days.  He  continued  this  up  to  the  22d 
of  January,  1853,  on  which  day  he  last  appeared  before  the 
class.  The  23d  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter.  On  that  day  he  entered  the  room  in  which 
she  died,  for  the  first  time  since  the  event,  and  spent  it  there 
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in  prayer  and  mediution.  The  shock  was  renewei  and  proved 
too  much  for  him.  The  complication  of  disorders  which  had  so 
long  preyed  upon  his  delicate  frame  now  bore  him  down.  He 
waa  compelled  to  lie  down  at  last,  with  a  certainty  that  he 
ahoidd  rise  no  more. 

Life  slowly  ebbed  away :  nearly  two  months  passed  ere  the 
scene  closed.  Daring  this  time,  though  suffering  the  greater 
agonies  at  intervals,  he  showed  his  old  calm  fortitude.  He 
knew  that  life's  last  hours  were  upon  him,  and  talked  of  death 
with  the  most  perfect  composure.  He  had  looked  to  it,  and 
prepared  for  it  for  many  years,  and  did  not  fear  it,  but  looked 
for  it  with  hope  and  joy,  as  a  release  from  bodily  pain.  His 
reli^on  was  not  a  mere  name,  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature. 
Firm  now  in  his  conrictions  of  his  faith,  he  was  as  calm  and 
sedate  as  he  ever  had  been. 

His  mind  still,  from  long  habit,  turned  to  the  studies  of  his 
life,  and  he  traced,  as  an  anatomist,  the  progress  of  disease, 
as  it  destroyed  successiyely  the  various  portions  of  his  fi^une. 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  this  by  Dr.  Jackson,  who 
attended  him.  He  says:  ^^He  was  lying  on  a  couch.  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Smith  and  myself  sitting  on  either  side.  Dr.  Hor- 
ner was  suffering  some  pain,  a  new  symptom,  that  had  just 
eommenced.  He  demonstrated  with  his  finger  the  different 
regions  of  the  trunk,  enumerating  the  organs  they  contained, 
and  the  state  of  each,  and  indicating  the  exact  seat  where  he 
then  suffered  the  most.  This  was  done  with  the  intense  and 
earnest  manner  of  a  demonstration  to  his  class.  I  was  so 
struck  with  it  as  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Smith  to  this  dis- 
play of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  ^  Look !  here  is 
the  anatomist  dissecting  his  own  body,  making  a  post-mortem 
before  he  is  dead.'  The  remark  so  amused  Dr.  Homer  that 
be  laughed  heartily,  in  which  we  joined  him.  At  the  end  he 
said :  ^  WeU,  I  have  not  had  so  good  a  laugh  for  a  long  time.' 
This  occurred  on  the  third  day  before  his  death." 

Thus  it  was  with  him.     Listead  of  looking  upon  death  with 
tenor,  he  stood  upon  its  brink  with  the  calmness  of  the  true 
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philosopher,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  examined  its 
phenomena,  then  going  on  in  his  own  person,  with  the  eye  of 
scientific  investigation.  Only  two  days  before  his  death,  he 
assisted  in  the  examination  of  students  applying  for  gradua- 
tion.    He  was  a  man  of  duty  to  the  last. 

For  some  time  slowly  sinking,  on  the  12th  of  March  a  new 
disease  developed  itself,  and  acted  with  more  rapid  fatality. 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  almost  suddenly,  the 
whole  frame  seemed  to  give  way  at  once,  and  he  died.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  of 
his  own  disease,  his  heart  and  bloodvessels  being  much  dis- 
eased ;  though  the  immediate  cause  was  a  perforation  of  the 
bowels. 

His  remains  were  first  interred,  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  consecrated  ground  at  St. 
John's  Church ;  but  were  subsequently  removed  to  his  family 
vault  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Horner's  death  was  received  by  the  whole 
city  with  the  profoundcst  sensation ;  being  known  to  all 
classes,  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem.  Even  among  the 
poor,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  benefactor,  for  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  engagements,  he  was  always  ready 
to  give  them  his  professional  skill.  But  it  was  only  in  the 
medical  world,  the  sphere  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  time, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  can  be  duly  estimated.  We 
are  safe  in  saying,  that  he  has  made  his  mark,  as  a  man  of 
science,  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  that  his  name 
will  live  when  those  of  others,  who  sought  renown  in  more  bril- 
liant but  less  useful  occupations,  will  have  perished  forever  from 
memory.  His  publications  are  all  purely  medical.  His  book 
on  Anatomy  is  the  principal  one  ;  it  is  a  close,  able,  technical 
compendium  of  his  lectures.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  contributions,  of  much  ability  and  great  interest  to 
the  professional  man,  made  at  different  times  to  medical  peri- 
odicals. His  principal  and  most  valuable  relic  consists  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Museum,  of  which  we  have  made  some 
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■CBOQCi.    These  were  heqmtMthed  bj  bis  vill  y>  cce  Uarr< 
Ikir  pecsniarx  ralae  eaa  scareehr  be  csdnased.  a^  laiexr  pc«^ 
dacskm  reqidred  so  rue  s  cGAbiik&i»>;L  of  iadBtrj.  nedLauskl 
ddIL  and  ^cAUmdcal  knowledge,  bat  h  was  asscssei  a:  cae  ssm 
of  $10.0w.     H^  leqveathed  abo  i»3  die  UftiTerstyLa  zisara^ 
■K&u  for  dissecooB.     To  Sc  Jceepci'*  Ho^KtaL  c«>war«i«  t&e 
CTCcdofi  and  f  jondatifm  of  wbieb  be  bad  koked  witb  «*>  Hsca 
care,  be  beqneatbed  bis  large  and  valaable  Ebrarx  acfi  bis 
aargieal  mstmrnenta.     All  Dr.  Homer's  exbmdoc«  ia  p«fiBc 
citber  written  or  qK^kcn,  were  to  cndrelj  of  a  profesBbObal 
ckaraeter.  tbat  it  baa  beoi  generaDj  smffnaseA  tbat  LSs  kixAw- 
Itigt  was  limited  to  profcasio&al  subjects.     Sccb  was  koc  cbz» 
case ;  bis  reading  wa*  extdtare,  and  bis  inf  jrma&:-a  exireaaeiw 
exact.     He  wrote  mncb  on  tbcological  snbjectsw  and  occaaxfr- 
allj  dropped  grarer  pnmiits  to  trard  amoog  the  Sowery 
patbs  of  belles-lettres.     Modesty  and  tbe  belief  tbat  be  o«gin 
to  ^pear  to  the  public  only  as  an  anatowst.  prer«ted  bi^ 
from  giTing  tbese  prodactioiks  to  tbe  world ;  but  tbej  i<  ■■' 
as  manuscript,  and  famisb  eridence  tbat  in  any  otber  pain  o£ 
cirfl  life  be  wonid  bare  been  eqoally  distingiBsbed.     He  wnxe 
witb  singolar  point  and  cogency,  and  frequently  gare  erkieaces 
of  great  power  witb  tbe  pen ;  some  paseagcs  aboond  in  all  tke 
bcasties  of  elegant  oompoation.     We  hotpe  tbat  portio&s  of 
tbcse  manuscripts  will  be  pnblisbed. 

Many  testimonials  of  respect  were  prodnced  at  bis  dentk. 
Tbe  Trustees  of  tbe  Unirersity  of  PennsylTania,  its  Medical 
Faculty,  tbe  Faculties  of  tbe  otber  medical  Colleges,  tbe  Trus- 
tees of  St.  Josepb's  Hospital,  and  many  otber  public  boiiics. 
caressed,  in  af^ropriate  resolutions,  tbeir  fedings  of  sorrow 
and  of  tbe  loss  wbicb  tbey  bad  sustained.  Tbese  res<4otMttSy 
eoncbed  in  tbe  strongest  language,  attest  bis  merit,  as  a  citixcn 
and  as  a  man  of  science. 

We  bare  tbus  |msented,  witb  an  impactised  pen,  tbe  lead- 
mg  inodcnta  of  tbe  fife  of  Br.  Homer.  After  bis  estabUsk- 
JMBlflilUad^bia^diereaiebutfewof  dedare  importance; 
Ar  Am  patb  bj  wbidi  be  dimbed  was  one  of  many  smnll  but 
!  steps,  and  tbe  summit  was  only  readied  by  industry. 
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This  is  the  moral  of  his  life.  Let  the  young  imitate  him  in 
this,  and  in  the  pure  incorruptible  integrity  that  shone  forth 
in  every  act,  and  success  is  certain.  However  arduous  the 
ascent,  these  qualities  are  the  staff  to  the  aspirant.  We 
might  commend  him,  too,  to  attention  as  a  citizen,  as  a  hus- 
band, and  as  a  father ;  for,  under  that  calm,  sedate  demeanor, 
there  burned  the  liveliest  affections ;  and  in  the  domestic  re- 
lations, he  approached  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  permitted  to 
man  to  come.  But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  man  was  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  one  who  not  merely  bent  the  pliant  knee 
to  the  altar,  but  whose  heart  bowed  in  genuine  religious  fervor 
to  his  God. 

William  IIorner. 
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JOHN  APPLETON  SWETT. 

1808—1854. 

JoHS  Appletov  Swett  was  bom  in  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
in  December,  1808.  His  father,  a  reputable  merchant  in  that 
dtj,  and  eminentlj  an  actire,  energetic  business-man.  died  in 
1834.  Bab  mother  was  distingnished  for  her  intelligence,  and 
0tin  more  for  her  moral  worth, — a  woman  of  unaffected  pietr. 
To  the  influence  of  her  life,  and  rererence  for  her  memoiy, 
maj  fairly  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  under  Proii- 
dence,  the  formation  of  her  son's  character,  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspects.^ 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Boston  Grammar  School, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1828.  He  was  not 
distinguished  for  great  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies,  but 
held  a  fair  rank  in  all,  save  mathematics,  to  which  he  had  an 
invincible  repugnance.  His  medical  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  for  many  years, 
and  up  to  a  recent  period,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  E[arvard  University.  He  obtained 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Me^cine  in  1831,  and  soon  afterward 
established  himself  as  a  practitioner  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  professional  life,  his 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge  was  manifested  by 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  physician  to  the  City  Dispen- 

*  It  if  proper  to  fUie  here  that,  for  the  facts  contained  in  this  Inographji 
Ohe  writer  is  maiolj  indebted  to  a  memoir  read  before  the  New  Yotk  Medi- 
eil  aad  Safgiad  Societj,  bj  B.  W.  McCieadj,  M J).,  and  published  hj  order 
ofdHillwdy. 
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sary,  with  which  he  soon  became  connected,  and  by  his  co- 
operation with  his  colleagues  in  forming  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement,  by  means  of  reports  of  interesting  cases,  and 
the  discussion  of  medical  subjects. 

Like  most  young  physicians  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
love  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Swett  was  desirous  of  availing 
himself  of  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  the  hospitals, 
the  museums,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Old  World.  More 
favored  in  this  regard  than  many  who  enter  the  profession, 
his  pecuniary  circumstances  enabled  him  to  gratify  this  desire. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1834,  he  inherited  a  moderate 
property.  The  year  following,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  was 
absent  about  seventeen  months,  spending  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  Paris.  Among  the  many  distinguished  medical 
teachers  of  the  French  metropolis,  Louis  inspired  him  with 
the  greatest  regard.  He  followed  diligently  the  service  of 
this  eminent  observer  and  philosopher,  at  the  Ilopital  La 
Piti^.  Probably  hero  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  particu- 
lar branch  of  practical  medicine,  viz.,  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  chest,  with  which  his  name  has  become  especially  iden- 
tified. 

His  biographer.  Dr.  McCready,  adduces  evidence  not  only 
of  his  diligence  when  in  Paris,  but  of  the  salutary  effect  of  his 
example  upon  others,  by  a  quotation  from  a  touching  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swett  by  the  late  Dr.  Power,  of  Baltimore, 
on  his  death-bed.  In  this  letter.  Dr.  Power  expresses  his 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  influence  which  ho  derived  from 
their  companionship,  attributing  to  it  all  his  subsequent  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  as  a  medical  practitioner.  More  precious 
such  a  testimonial  than  the  most  costly  gifts  ! 

After  his  return  to  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  Dr. 
Swett  first  became  known  as  a  medical  teacher.  His  lectures 
on  the  diseases  of  the  chest  were  first  delivered  at  the  Broome 
Street  School  of  Medicine,  a  voluntary  association  for  medical 
instruction.  They  were  repeated  at  the  spring  course  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  published  from  steno- 
graphic notes  in  "  The  New  York  Lancet."     These  lectures 
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t^uAAhhed  b»  reputation  as  an  aeeooiplislied  diagH'jsdcian. 
in  a  elaiM  cf  zStctifms  whkh  reqinre  for  dieir  di%nmmacioii 
eertain  np^trial  mod«9  of  mrestigstion  included  nnder  die  name 
of  phj^Icr^I  exploration.  From  that  time,  he  was  consnked  bj 
patient,  far  and  wide,  who  were  affected  with  thoracic  dis- 
ease, and  the  larger  share  of  his  prirate  practice  afterwards 
eonsiAted  of  casts  of  this  class.  The  lectures  thus  referred 
to,  formed  the  basis  of  an  extensire  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Che^t,  which  was  published  in  1852.  This  work  has  been  re- 
eeired  with  faror  bj  the  medical  profession,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  remain  an  endoring  monament  of  the  author's 
talents,  indastrj,  and  acquirements. 

Prior  to  his  assuming  the  labors  of  a  lecturer,  he  was  for 
two  years,  in  connection  with  Dr.  John  Watson,  editor  of  a 
new  quarterly,  entitled  "The  Xew  York  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal/'  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  Journal  was  discon- 
tinuer],  in  conserjuence  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
publisher.  During  its  continuance,  many  of  its  most  able 
contributions  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Swett. 

From  1842  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  He  persevered  in  his 
labors  in  this  institution  during  the  progress  of  his  fatal  illness, 
and  relinquished  them  only  when  his  physical  powers  were 
so  much  reduced  as  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  task.  He 
added  to  clinical  investigations,  conducive  alike  to  the  welfare 
of  patients  and  the  advancement  of  science,  instruction  at  the 
bedside,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  medicine  who  were 
attracted  to  his  wards ;  and  he  also  delivered  repeatedly 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  hospital  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
and  of  the  Kidney.  To  the  latter,  for  several  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  he  had  given  close  study,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  malady  known  as  Bright's  Disease,  to  which  he  himself 
fell  a  victim,  adding  thus  another  instance  to  the  number  in 
which  physicians  have  died  of  the  affections  to  which  they  had 
given  special  attention.  These  instances  are  so  numerous  as 
to  imply  something  more  than  mere  coincidence ;  and,  in  fact, 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  to  concentrate  the 
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attention  on  a  particular  disease,  and  make  it  a  special  sub- 
ject for  study,  is  to  run  a  greater  liability  to  it  than  would 
otherwise  exist. 

In  1853,  Dr.  Swett  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  To  fill  a  position  of 
this  kind  had  been  his  aim  from  an  early  period  in  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  ;  his  intellectual  faculties  in  full  vigor ;  his 
mind  stored  with  learning  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  A 
new  career  of  distinction  and  usefulness  was  now  opened  to 
him,  on  which  he  entered  with  alacrity,  notwithstanding  he 
had  for  several  years  suffered  from  the  gradual  advancement 
of  a  serious  and  exhausting  disease.  He  completed  his  first 
course  of  lectures  in  the  University  during  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  listened  to  his  instructions.  It 
was  evident,  however,  to  his  friends  that  his  first  course  would 
be  his  last.  The  probability  of  this  must  have  been  appa- 
rent to  himself,  for  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  it  almost  in- 
variably advances  steadily  onward  to  a  fatal  termination. 
For  several  years,  he  had  watched  the  gradual  progress  of 
his  disease,  finding  temporary  benefit  and  even  apparent  re- 
storation by  giving  short  periods  to  relaxation  and  travelling. 
In  1852,  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  with  reference 
mainly  to  the  improvement  of  health  ;  but  during  his  sojourn 
in  Paris,  under  these  circumstances,  unable  to  repress  the 
gratification  of  his  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  he  attended 
diligently  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  eminent  mi- 
croscopist  and  philosopher,  M.  Robin.  Uis  anxiety  to  prose- 
cute microscopical  researches  in  pathology  continued  even 
after  his  confinement  to  the  bed  with  his  fatal  disease.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  exhibited  delight  at  the  recep- 
tion of  an  elegant  microscope,  which  he  had  ordered  from 
London.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  May,  1854,  his  debility 
was  so  great  as  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  farther  efforts  to 
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continue  his  hospital  and  private  practice,  which  he  noTcr 
again  attempted  to  resume.  He  endeavored  once  more  to 
recruit,  by  resorting  to  change  of  scene  and  the  invigorating 
air  of  the  country,  but  without  avail.  Gradual  but  progres- 
sive failure  of  the  powers  of  life  continued,  and  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  duties  and  sufferings  of  this  world  in  the 
following  September. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Sweet  is  the  persist- 
ency with  which  he  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  the 
practical  duties  of  his  profession,  under  obstacles  incident  to  ill 
health,  which  would  have  discouraged  most  persons ;  and  when, 
too,  for  several  years,  he  must  have  felt  morally  certain  that  he 
was  laboring  under  a  fatal  organic  disease.    This  will  doubtless 
appear  surprising  to  many  readers,  and  the  more  so  because  his 
circumstances,  as  regards  property,  were  such  as  not  to  render 
his  personal  exertions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family.     Great  as  was  his  love  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine,  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  character  to  suppose  that 
this  alone  was  the  motive  impelling  him  to  persist  in  his  labors 
until  compelled  by  physical  weakness  to  forego  them.     An 
excessive  enthusiasm,  bordering  on  idolatry,  which  is  oftcner, 
perhaps,  affected  than  real,  was  not  with  him  a  ruling  passion 
which  it  may  be  imagined  continued  strong  in  death.     A  fair 
estimation  of  his  character  leads  to  other  and  higher  springs  of 
action.     In  a  firm  conviction  of  duty,  based  on  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  life,  lies  the  secret  of  that  tena- 
city of  purpose  which  refused  to  stop  in  the  path  of  exertion 
which  Providence  had  ordained  for  him,  until  his  course  was 
arrested  by  the  fiat  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  human  events. 
Thus  actuated  and  guided,  his  mind  was  enabled  to  strug- 
gle manfully  and  triumphantly  with  the  discouragements  of 
disease,  while  it  was  becoming  to  continue  the  conflict.    And 
receiving  support   from  a   higher  source  than   the   fascina- 
tion of  science,  he  was  the  better  prepared  to   derive  aid 
and   happiness   from   the   latter.     Reason,    experience,    and 
revelation  teach  us  that  it  is  best  to  work,  so  long  as  we  pos- 
sess the  capacity  of  performing  the  labors  incident  to  the 
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position  allotted  to  us.  Better,  far  better  to  die  in  the  har- 
ness, than  to  await,  timorous  and  inactive,  the  uncertain 
coming  of  the  messenger  of  death.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  At  all  events,  his 
life  aflfords  evidence  of  their  practical  exemplification. 

Philanthropy  and  love  of  his  profession  were  manifested  by 
Dr.  Swett  in  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Leaving  his 
family  a  moderate  competence,  he  bequeathed  a  handsome 
legacy  to  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  Medical  Men,  which,  within  a  few  years  past,  has 
been  organized  and  supported  by  the  medical  profession  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  faith,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  last  hours,  the  writer  will  borrow  the  account 
given  by  his  biographer  and  friend.  Dr.  McCready. 

"  Heretofore  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  Dr.  Swett's 
religious  belief;  but  we  have  reached  a  period  of  his  history 
in  which  that  belief  was  his  chief  consolation  and  support. 
His  parents  were  Unitarians,  and  had  educated  him  in  their 
own  faith.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture,  and  was  skilful 
in  the  arguments  by  which  his  sect  supported  their  tenets. 
As  he  grew  older,  it  is  probable  that  his  Unitarianism  was 
gradually  merged  into  a  philosophical  theism  ;  yet  to  this  rem- 
nant of  faith  he  clung  with  tenacity.  'Have  I  done  any- 
thing,' he  writes  in  his  journal,  '  to  advance  my  moral  charac- 
ter since  I  have  been  in  Paris  ?  Nothing.  Have  I  retro- 
graded ?  I  fear  I  have ;  but  with  all  my  professional  advan- 
tages, and  who  can  boast  of  more,  shall  I  neglect  what  I  ought 
to  value  more  than  all — ^myself?  0  God!  may  I,  by  a  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  thy  perfections  and  of  my  own  duty, 
learn  to  improve  my  heart  in  piety  and  virtue  I '  Dr.  Swett's 
mother  died  in  June,  1842.  In  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
she  had  found  reason  to  change  her  religious  views,  and  be- 
came a  sincere  and  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Naturally  anxious  on  account  of  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  her  son,  and  concerned  at  the  effect  of  her  former 
teachings,  she  repeatedly  wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject.    Dr. 
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Swett  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  mother.  After  her  death, 
her  testament  lay  for  years  upon  his  table ;  it  occupied  a  par- 
ticular spot,  and  he  was  uneasy  and  disturbed  if  by  any  acci- 
dent it  was  displaced.  He  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  her 
judgment,  and  the  letters  which  she  had  written  him,  as  well 
as  her  last  wishes,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  After 
his  first  serious  attack  in  1848,  his  own  health  had  never  been 
robust ;  he  looked  upon  himself,  if  not  already  suffering  under 
Bright's  disease,  as  having  a  strong  tendency  to  it.  He  ob- 
served to  one  of  his  friends,  during  his  illness,  that  he  had 
never  examined  a  patient  at  the  hospital,  suffering  under  albu- 
minuria, without  the  thought  recurring  that  he  himself  was  to 
be  carried  off  by  that  disease.  Under  such  influences  the 
grounds  of  his  religious  opinions  became  the  subject  of  serious 
and  earnest  thought ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  for 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  a  full  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  The  time  was 
now  come  which  tested  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  and  showed 
the  reliance  which  he  placed  upon  it. 

"After  the  Doctor's  return  from  Gloucester,  he  was  decidedly 
weaker,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fatal  event  could  not  long 
be  postponed.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  situation.  In  spite 
of  the  ultimately  fatal,  nature  of  his  complaint,  his  recovery 
on  previous  occasions  had  heretofore  buoyed  him  up  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  once  more  meet  his  class  in  the  lecture- 
room  ;  but  he  was  now  conscious,  both  from  his  own  sensa- 
tions, and  from  the  candid  admission  of  his  physicians,  that 
he  could  not  many  days  survive.  The  conviction  brought 
with  it  no  fears — perhaps,  no  regret.  He  was  prepared  alike 
to  live  or  die.  He  emphatically  declared  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  death ;  that  he  had  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  atonement 
of  the  Saviour.  He  regretted  that  *he  had  not  previously 
united  himself  to  some  evangelical  church.  A  dislike  of  at- 
tracting notice  to  himself,  and  a  wish  to  wait  imtil  more  robust 
hflalth  would  leave  no  possible  imputation  upon  his  motives, 

d  alone  prevented  him.     On  the  whole,  he  preferred  the 
loqpal  Churchy  but  he  was  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
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all  her  dogmas.  The  apostolical  succession  could  not  be 
proved.  He  was  not  sectarian  in  his  views ;  his  charity  was 
large  enough  to  embrace  all  true  believers  in  Christ.*  On 
Tuesday,  the  12th  of  September,  he  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Spencer.  The  night 
but  one  preceding  his  death,  when  immediate  dissolution 
seemed  impending,  he  desired  his  wife  to  read  to  him  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  At  its 
conclusion,  he  remarked:  'What  a  glorious  chapter!  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin.  To  one  who  has  a  full  faith  in  the 
atonement,  death  has  no  sting.  None,*  he  emphatically  re- 
peated. On  Sunday  noon,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his  family. 
Beckoning  one,  who  shared  with  his  wife  the  task  of  watching 
beside  his  dying  bed,  to  take  his  hand,  he  said :  '  My  old  and 
tried  friend,  we  must  soon  part,  but  I  hope  for  a  short  time. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.  I  could  have  wished,*  and  he 
gently  pressed  the  hand  which  he  held,  '  to  have  lived  to  see 
you  a  member  of  some  Christian  church.'  He  made  some 
remarks  to  his  family,  and  shortly  afterward  requested  some 
morphine  should  be  given  him.  His  friend  objected,  'Was 
not  his  mind  clear,  and  was  he  not  free  from  pain  ?  *  He 
assented.  '  He  had  no  pain ;  but  there  was  a  sensation  of 
sinking  and  oppression  which  he  supposed  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  death,  and  from  which  he  sought  relief.  He  had 
said  all  he  wished  to  say ;  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  family ; 
he  had  no  further  commissions  to  have  executed.*  It  was 
agreed  to  give  him  such  a  dose  as  might  afford  him  some  relief, 
and  yet  not  be  sufficient  to  cloud  his  intellect.  He  took  ac- 
cordingly five  drops  of  Magendie's  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
morphine.  It  had  a  good  effect,  and  he  thenceforth  expressed 
himself  as  perfectly  easy.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
he  slumbered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  During  the 
night  he  exclaimed,  '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.**     He  remained 

♦  23d  Psalm,  v.  4. 
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for  a  time  quiet,  and  without  speaking ;  suddenly,  there  was  a 
slight  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  all  was 
over." 

In  summing  up  the  moral  and  intellectual  traits,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  the  eminent  physician,  whose  brief 
but  honorable  and  useful  professional  career  claims  the  re- 
spectful remembrance  of  the  public,  and  whose  example  may 
be  held  up  as  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  young  men,  who  are 
about  to  enter  on  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  the  medical 
profession,  the  writer  will  continue  to  quote  from  the  biogra- 
pher just  referred  to,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Swett  enabled  him  to  speak  from  a  better  personal  knowledge. 

^^  Dr.  Swett's  understanding  was  clear  and  comprehensive, 
his  judgment  sound.  He  was  a  careful  and  patient  observer, 
and  a  devoted  and  conscientious  lover  of  truth.  He  was 
energetic  and  persevering  in  what  he  undertook,  his  passions 
were  moderate  and  under  the  control  of  his  reason,  and  he 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  almost  instinctive  recognition 
of  truth  and  propriety,  quite  independent  of  the  mere  power 
of  reasoning,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  common  sense. 
The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  moderation  of  his 
views,  were  shown  in  the  conduct  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  his  professional  career. 

*'  His  love  of  truth,  the  care  with  which  he  guarded  himself 
against  all  undue  leaning  or  bias,  was  a  marked  feature  in  his 
character.  It  was  not  merely  with  him  the  instinct  of  the 
gentleman,  the  avoidance  of  the  acted  or  spoken  lie,  but  a 
principle  which  pervaded  his  whole  life  and  influenced  his 
conduct.  In  relating  a  case  or  giving  an  opinion,  he  would 
not  only  state  what  was  true,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  true, 
but  he  would  disdain  to  round  off  with  a  phrase,  those  points 
on  which  he  was  ignorant,  or  on  which  his  observation  had 
been  imperfect.  *  Guard  yourself  against  envy,'  he  said  to 
a  friend,  '  it  will  not  only  impair  your  happiness,  but  it  will 
distort  your  views ;  you  will  be  unable  to  see  things  as  they 
arc,  and  it  will  spoil  your  whole  moral  character.'  He  was 
fond  of  music,  but  had  no  skill  in  it.     He  had,  too,  a  love  of 
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painting  and  sculpture,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  works  of  art 
he  saw  abroad,  as  contained  in  his  journal,  seem  just  and  ap- 
preciative. With  all  this  he  had  little  imagination,  and  no 
love  of  poetry.     Byron  was  the  only  poet  whom  he  read  with 

pleasure 

"Another  of  his  traits  that  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  was  his  kindness  of  heart.  His  was  not  alone  the 
ready  charity,  which  seeks  the  easiest  mode  to  relieve  itself 
from  an  unpleasant  emotion,  but  a  thoughtful  and  considerate 
kindness,  which  carried  out  deliberately,  plans  deliberately 
formed.  Were  not  the  circumstances  too  recent,  and  the 
names  too  readily  traced,  anecdotes  could  easily  be  given, 
which  showed  a  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which  few  are  capable. 
Perhaps  of  all  his  qualities,  this  the  most  endeared  him  to  hia 
friends,  and  made  him  loved  best  by  those  who  best  knew 
him." 

Austin  Flint. 


ELISHA  BARTLETT. 

1804—1855. 

Db.  Elisha  Bartlbtt  was  born  at  Smithfield,  Rhode 
Island)  on  the  6th  October,  1804 ;  he  died  in  the  city  of  Pro- 
ridence,  in  the  same  State,  on  the  19th  July,  1855.  Within 
this  brief  term  of  less  than  fifty-one  years,  he  occupied  many 
positions  of  dignity  and  importance,  distinguished  himself  as 
a  teacher  of  medicine  in  several  of  its  departments,  lectured 
with  great  acceptance  in  schools  of  medicine  in  almost  every 
section  of  our  country,  and  published  numerous  valuable 
writings,  among  which,  two  volumes  at  least  of  his  works,  will 
long  preserve  his  name  and  memory,  among  his  professional 
brethren  of  America  and  Europe. 

Although  he  was  not  at  any  time,  in  his  youth,  a  member  of 
any  collegiate  institution  of  academic  learning,  Dr.  Bartlett's 
education  was  a  sufficiently  thorough  one,  according  to  our 
not  very  lofty  cis-atlantic  standard.  It  was  the  result  of  at- 
tendance at  the  best  seminaries,  in  several  places  in  which  he 
occasionally  resided ;  and  in  a  similar,  unfixed  way,  he  pursued . 
his  earlier  professional  studies,  with  physicians  of  distinction, 
established  at  Uxbridge,  Worcester,  and  Providence.  Thus 
also  he  heard  courses  of  medical  lectures  both  in  Boston  and. 
Providence,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, in  1826. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  after  life,  we  find  him, 
to  use  a  German  phrase,  a  many-sided  man :  familiar,  apt 
and  attractive  in  all  social  circles ;  cosmopolitan  in  his  wide 
and  quick  affinities ;  easy  and  graceful  in  his  manners,  and  uni- 
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versally  popular,  winning  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
men." 

No  man  loves  his  home  more  than  the  New  Englander ;  no 
one  leaves  it  more  readily,  or  changes  it  more  unhesitatingly, 
whenever  such  change  is  attended  with  advantage,  or  offers 
suitable  inducement  or  promise  of  benefit.  He  holds  with 
Shakspeare,  that  "home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits ;''  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  attaining  a  free 
deportment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  by 
large  travel  or  varied  residence.  Such  we  shall  find  to  be,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  habit  of  Dr.  Bartlett ;  commenced  in 
childhood,  and  extending  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  far  better 
prepared  to  improve  the  opportunities  enjoyed  in  foreign  seats 
of  learning,  than  most  of  those  who  flock  annually  to  Europe 
from  our  shores.  He  passed  a  year  of  assiduous  labor,  and, 
as  events  showed  abundantly,  fruitful  study  at  Paris,  taking 
notes  of  lectures,  attending  the  practice  of  the  hospitals,  and, 
in  every  way,  profiting  by  the  ample  field  of  observation  and 
instruction  opened  before  him  in  that  great  metropolis.  A 
tour  in  Italy,  full  of  enjoyment  and  interest,  preceded  his 
return  to  America,  which  took  place  in  1827.  At  the  end  of 
that  year,  he  went  to  reside  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and 
commenced  his  professional  career  in  that  busy  and  prosperous 
city.  He  soon  married  and  obtained  a  highly  respectable 
practice,  which  adhered  to  him  as  long  and  closely  as  he 
desired,  while  rising  into  a  popularity  that  expanded  far 
beyond  his  mere  professional  relations  to  the  community. 

Ho  must  have  shown  early  capacity  as  a  medical  teacher, 
although  it  is  now  difficult  to  point  out  the  mode  of  its  mani- 
festation, for,  in  1828,  he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of 
Anatomy,  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  the  school  then  recently 
established  there,  and  which,  though  he  declined  it  at  first,  he 
afterwards  accepted,  lecturing  there  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
while  he  held  a  chair  also  in  Kentucky.  In  1832,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  the  Berkshire 
Institute,   at    Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lectured 
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several  years.  It  appears  that  he  occupied  for  a  year,  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College. 
In  1844,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore. 
We  find  him  for  six  consecutive  years,  filling  the  same  place  in 
the  Transylvania  Medical  School,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  of 
which  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Dudley,  was  the  founder  and 
acknowledged  head.  Thence  he  removed,  by  invitation,  to 
Louisville,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  held  the  Professor- 
ship of  Theory  and  Practice,  in  the  University,  at  the  period 
of  its  highest  prosperity,  to  which  doubtless  he  contributed, 
by  his  reputation  and  exertions,  his  full  share.  In  1850, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  chair  of  Institutes  and 
Practice,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  removal  to  the  South,  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Dickson ;  being  accompanied  in  the  change  by 
his  friend,  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  who  took  the  Chair  of 
Surgery,  then  vacated  also  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  V. 
Mott.  In  the  year  1852  occurred  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Professor  J.  B.  Beck,  for  so  long  a  time  the  useful  and  esteemed 
incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New 
York.  Being  called  to  fill  this  place.  Dr.  Bartlett  readily 
consented,  as  he  thus  became  associated  with  many  old  friends 
whom  he  highly  valued,  and  attained  a  position  which  had 
always  seemed,  as  we  learn,  especially  desirable  to  him. 

But  now  at  last,  his  admirable  powers  of  action  and  endur- 
ance began  to  yield,  under  the  suflFerings  of  a  neuralgic 
affection  of  long  standing,  the  gradual  but  irresistible  progress 
of  which  forced  him,  within  a  brief  period,  to  retire  from  the 
lecture-room,  as  he  had  previously  given  up  all  other  labor. 
He  therefore  left  New  York,  and  went  to  reside  in  the  town  of 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  connections  and  admirers ;  and  where,  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  after  nearly  three  years'  patient  and  resigned  confine- 
ment to  his  invalid  chamber,  he  breathed  his  last.  "  Such," 
to  employ  a  fine  phrase,  which  he  uses  in  his  notice  of  Dr. 
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Wells — "  such  is  a  rapid  enumeration  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Bartlett :  "there  is  very  little  about  them 
either  brilliant  or  imposing ;  and  in  order  to  understand  all 
the  importance  and  the  value  of  his  life,  we  must  turn  to  the 
study  of  his  works."  The  notices  of  his  death,  written  and 
published  at  the  time,  from  various  sources  and  in  sundry 
forms,  all  betoken  the  marked  esteem  and  regard,  and  the 
fond  affection,  which  he  never  failed  to  inspire  in  the  several 
circles  of  which,  whether  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  he 
became  a  member  ;  all  go  to  prove  the  devotion  to  duty,  the 
wide  and  versatile  talent  for  business,  the  kindness  of  heart, 
the  universal  philanthropy,  which  constituted  his  character ; 
and  all  bear  witness  to  his  gentleness  and  refinement  of  man- 
ner, grace  of  deportment,  and  rarely  equalled  social  and  per- 
sonal attractiveness. 

As  will  be  readily  inferred,  from  the  numerous  and  very 
varied  stations  and  positions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  hold' 
during  his  not  long  but  active  and  energetic  life,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  large  catalogue  of  writings,  upon  a  considerable 
diversity  of  subjects,  each  one  of  which  was  effective  and  appro- 
priate to  the  time  and  occasion.  Among  these  miscellaneooB 
productions  ought  to  be  mentioned  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  employed  in  the  Lowell 
Mills.'*  Dr.  Bartlett,  whose  unexampled  popularity  has  been 
spoken  of,  had  been  chosen  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lowell, 
chartered  in  1836.  Lowell  had  sent  him,  in  1840,  as  her  repre- 
sentative, to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  body  he  was,  for  two  or  three  sessions,  a  very  useful  mem- 
ber, exerting  his  influence  to  good  purpose  in  several  matters, 
but  without  attempting  any  display  whatever.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  should  have  stood  forth  promptly  as  her  champion,  and 
entered  earnestly  into  a  defence  of  the  moral  character  of  his 
constituents,  who  seem  really  to  have  been  attacked  unreason- 
ably and  wantonly.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  indeed, 
there  were  very  peculiar  causes  in  action  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  operatives  in  the  New  England  manufactories. 
The  high  tariff  of  duties,  of  whose  burdensomeness  upon  our 
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country  generally,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of 
certain  commodities,  there  were  such  loud  and  reiterated  com- 
plaints, enabled  these  establishments, — we  do  not  undertake 
to  pronounce  here  whether  impartially  and  wisely  instituted, — 
to  arrange  so  high  a  rate  of  wages  as  to  invite  a  class  never 
before  or  elsewhere  engaged  in  such  works.  The  young  wo- 
men of  New  England  found  themselves  able,  with  a  few  years* 
or  perhaps  even  a  few  months'  labor,  to  lay  up  a  comfortable 
dowry,  with  which  upon  marriage  they  purchased  the  econo- 
mical furniture  of  a  house  or  farm.  These  girls  were  in  every 
sense,  as  a  body,  well  educated.  Their  present  comfort  and 
future  prospects  shielded  them  from  all  the  elements  of  temp- 
tation, which  elsewhere  tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy.  Of  a 
good  race,  brought  up  morally  and  piously,  accustomed  to 
read  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  books  of  every  kind, 
entertained  and  instructed  by  excellent  teachers  in  pulpits 
and  lecture-rooms,  with  no  cares  or  anxieties  or  overtasks  to 
annoy  them,  we  find  them  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  ease 
and  leisure ;  forming  pleasant  social  circles  for  reading  and 
conversation ;  editing  a  magazine,  and  even,  when  such  was 
the  fashion,  publishing  an  Annual  or  Illustrated  Christmas 
Souvenir.  Pity  that  Justice,  stern  and  impartial,  contem- 
plating a  picture  so  agreeable,  should  demand  the  abolition  of 
these  enviable  privileges,  and  interfere  with  a  system  so  well 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  all  who  could  participate  in  its 
advantages  !  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  success  of 
Dr.  Bartlett's  defence ;  and  his  statistics  will  always  retain  a 
high  value  for  their  curious  interest,  as  portraying  an  unpre- 
cedented and  very  happy  state  of  society. 

In  Dr.  Bartlett,  the  faculty  of  imagination  was  always 
strong  enough  to  illuminate  and  vivify  all  the  workings  of  his 
intellect.  At  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  cruel  disease, 
passing  by  the  better  part  of  him,  had  impaired  and  almost 
taken  away  his  capacity  for  physical  enjoyment  and  action,  we 
find  the  poetical  element  of  his  mind  displaying  itself  in  a  charm- 
ing way.  He  was  always  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
whose  personal  friendship  he  enjoyed,  and  whom  he  had  re- 
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ceivcd,  while  chief  magistrate  at  Lowell,  with  an  eloquent  offi- 
cial address.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  declining  days,  he  solaced 
his  tedious  hours  by  the  composition  of  a  series  of  verses,  word- 
paintings  from  the  tales  of  this  gifted  author,  which  he  entitled 
"Simple  Settings."  These  have  been  printed  for  distribu- 
tion among  his  friends,  but  not  published.  No  one  can  pe- 
ruse them  without  admiration  of  the  warm  and  expansive  phi- 
lanthropy which  burned  within  the  heart  of  the  writer,  in  the 
midst  of  suffering  and  decay,  undimmed  by  weakness  and  pri- 
vation, unextinguished  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. 
"In  this  most  pleasant  occupation, — I  cannot  call  it  a  labor," 
he  says,  in  a  touching  dedication  of  the  volume  to  those  he 
loved, — ^he  whiled  away  "  many  an  hour  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  vacant  and  weary'*  of  his  invalid  existence.  We 
will  not  withhold  our  earnest  expression  of  respect  for  the 
firmness  of  soul  that  could  thus  employ  and  comfort  itself 
under  such  circumstances. 

Of  his  shorter  and  more  fugitive  essays  we  accord,  perhaps, 
the  highest  place  to  an  able  article  on  (Edematous  Laryngitis, 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Western  Journal.  It  con- 
tains an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Pathological  Anatomy ;  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  lesions  inflicted  by  and  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  mode  of  access,  symptoms  and  signs ;  enumerates  its 
causes,  chiefly  from  Valleix  ;  describes  its  varieties  and  forms, 
its  march,  duration,  and  termination,  mortality,  and  prognosis; 
lays  down  the  diagnosis,  and  maintains  the  theory  of  its  in- 
flammatory character,  and  finally  points  out  the  appropriate 
treatment.  Under  this  last  head  he  takes  occasion  to  speak 
in  terms  of  well-merited  praise  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Gurdon 
Buck,  of  New  York,  and  the  instrument  invented  by  him  for 
the  convenient  incision  of  the  swollen  lips  of  the  glottis.  He 
concludes  with  a  definition  of  his  subject,  of  which  he  gives  a 
very  complete  history  and  bibliography.  The  whole  paper  is 
a  model  of  its  kind. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned,  also,  "A  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  W.  Charles 
Wells,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,"  read  before  the  Louisville  Medical 

47 
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Society,  December  7th,  1849.  This  elegant  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  fellow-country- 
man, one  of  the  most  truly  scientific  members  of  our  profes- 
sion, a  South  Carolinian,  whose  political  ostracism  as  a  Tory 
of  the  Revolution,  seems  almost  to  have  reached  the  cruel 
severity  of  denying  him  his  posthumous  fame,  does  honor  alike 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  Dr.  Bartlett.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
speak  of  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Times,  Character,  and  Writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates,"  delivered  as  an  Introductory  Lecture 
to  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Medical  Class  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1852-53.  This  little  tract  displays  considerable  erudition ;  a 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  career  and  works  of  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  very  uncommon  among  modern  physi- 
cians, especially  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  it  exhibits  a 
brilliant  fancy,  an  elastic  imagination,  and  much  critical  acumen 
and  judgment.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  wonder  into  what  brief 
compass  he  has  condensed  so  much  of  what  is  most  striking 
and  valuable,  in  the  biography  and  teachings  of  the  Coan 
sage. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  recount  here  the  entire  list  of  his 
passing  contributions  to  literature  and  science,  and  the  several 
public  addresses  and  reports,  which,  in  his  official  and  legis- 
lative functions,  he  was  called  upon  to  prepare.  His  pen,  we 
may  truly  affirm,  was  never  idle.  He  was  sole  editor  for 
awhile  of  a  "Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Literature,"  pub- 
lished in  Lowell ;  this  was  soon  merged  in  "  The  Medical 
Magazine,"  in  the  conduct  of  which  Drs.  Pierson  and  Flint 
were  his  coadjutors,  and  which  continued  in  existence  for 
about  three  years.  He  was  an  occasional  and  not  unfrequent 
contributor  after  that  time  to  the  periodicals  of  several  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  col- 
laborators to  the  most  valued  and  successful  of  them  all, — the 
now  venerable  and  time-honored  '*  American  Journal  of  the 

dioal  Sciences,"  so  long  and  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Isaac 

•     He  thus  gave  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  inde- 

\p  industry,  and  his  unyielding  capacity  for  useful 

\  he  it  remembered,  he  was  all  this  while  engaged  in 
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preparing  and  delivering  courses  of  lectures  in  the  several 
medical  schools,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  he  occupied  important  and  prominent  professor- 
ships. Indeed,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  he  taught  at  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  in  the  summer,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
winter  sessions  in  the  distant  State  of  Kentucky.  "  He 
was,"  says  Dr.  Huntington,  ''  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  lecturers.  Never  was  the  professor's  chair  more 
gracefully  filled  than  by  Dr.  Bartlett.  The  driest  and  most 
barren  subject,  under  his  touch,  became  instinct  with  life  and 
interest ;  and  the  path  in  which  the  traveller  looked  to  meet 
with  briers  and  weeds  only,  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  strewn  with  flowers,  beautiful  and  fragrant.'*  He  ascribes 
to  Dr.  Bartlett's  "  person  and  demeanor  a  magical  fascina- 
tion," and  dwells  upon  "his  urbane  and  courteous  manner, 
and  the  singular  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  style." 

"While  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  published  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Degree  of  Certainty  in  Medicine,  and  into  the  Nature 
and  Extent  of  its  Power  over  Disease,"  which  attracted  no 
little  attention.  Physicians  who  exercise  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  free  thinking,  becoming  conscious  of  their  own  inevita- 
ble scepticism,  are  very  apt  to  suspect  that  this  state  of  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  defect  of  confidence,  is  a  prevailing  condition 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  around  them.  This  notion,  which 
seems  to  have  impressed  Dr.  Bartlett,  is,  however,  entirely 
without  foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  broad  laugh  of  the  humorist,  and  the  sarcasms  of 
the  witty  and  the  wise,  the  world  has  never  felt  or  exhibited 
any  lack  of  faith  either  in  physic  or  in  the  doctors  who  pre- 
scribe it.  Hence  it  becomes  curious  and  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  little  has  been  established  iu  the  prosecution  of  the 
argument  by  which  the  author  seems  to  be  endeavoring  rather 
to  convince  himself  than  others,  who,  as  regards  the  majority, 
already  believe  a  great  deal  more  than  he  attempts  to  prove. 
He  has  chosen  Pneumonia  as  "a  fair  subject  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  inquiry."     Louis,  his  great  master  and  exemplar. 
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comes  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  familiar 
and  trusted  remedy,  venesection,  is  of  some  value,  though 
much  less  than  has  been  almost  universally  taken  for  granted. 
Certainly,  he  could  scarcely  have  selected  a  topic  more  sugges- 
tive of  doubt.  At  the  present  day,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  practitioners  neglect  and  repudiate  the  lancet  in  the  alleged 
case:  nay.  Professor  Bennett  denies,  if  we  understand  his 
position,  that  its  use  is  relevant  as  a  cure  for  inflammation  at 
all.  His  next  specification,  the  influence  of  the  antimonials,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  they,  also,  are  now  very  gene- 
rally abandoned.  The  two  instances  in  which  physicians  seem 
agreed  to  speak  with  most  confidence,  arc  the  administration 
of  cinchona  in  periodic  fevers,  and  that  of  iron  in  chlorosis 
and  kindred  forms  of  ansemia  and  spanasmia.  But  our  views, 
even  here,  are  clouded,  not  only  by  the  repeated  failures  of 
these  most  vaunted  specifics,  but  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
other  things  are  alike  available,  without  our  being  able  to 
detect  in  them  any  analogous  or  corresponding  qualities.    Thus 

i,  I  we  see  intermittent  fever  cured  by  arsenic  and  common  salt, 

!  and  maize  flour  and  cotton-seed  tea,  as  well  as  by  the  Jesuit's 

I,  bark.     And  the  whole  catalogue  of  chalybeates  will  sometimes 

fail  to  introduce  the  required  proportion  of  iron  into  the  blood 

i  of  a  female  patient,  who,  at  the  return  of  an  absent  or  neglect- 

ful lover,  or  upon  a  pleasant  journey,  or  after  a  happy  mar- 

j:  riage,  will  bloom  with  a  radiant  glow,  and  promptly  substitute 

[  the  rose  for  the  pale  lily  in  her  cheek. 

I  It  seems  to  us  that  we  should  be  especially  cautious  in 

i  handling  this  question  of  the  certainty  of  medicine ;  at  any 

rate,  we  must  contend  that  the  ordinary  modes  of  examination 
and  discussion  do  not  apply  here.  We  are  in  somewhat  a 
similar  condition  with  the  navigator,  who  traverses  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  appliances  still  familiar,  as  they  were  the  exclu- 
sive resource  in  former  days,  when  steam  was  unknown  as  a 
motive  power.  Unable  to  predict  or  control  the  waves,  winds, 
or  currents,  he  still  exerts,  by  his  care  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  canvas,  wheel,  and  needle,  a  most  undeniable  control  over 
the  management  of  the  voyage,  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 
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A  more  elaborate  work,  and  one  of  considerable  extent,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  Dr.  Bartlett  appears  to  have  ex- 
pended much  labor  and  thought,  is  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Medical  Science."  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  who 
regard  it  as  his  best  and  most  successful  effort ;  and,  although 
it  has  never  been  very  popular  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  has 
undoubtedly  exercised  no  little  influence  upon  the  current  of 
technical  opinion  since  its  publication.  On  many  accounts  it 
deserves  a  somewhat  careful  analysis  and  review.  It  is  com- 
posed throughout  in  his  very  lucid  and  agreeable  style ;  the  doc- 
trines presented  are  forcibly  and  neatly  expressed ;  the  illus- 
trations generally  well  chosen ;  and  the  reasoning,  for  the 
most  part,  fair  and  logical.  At  tl^e  time  when  it  was  written, 
the  school  of  Broussais,  so  loftily  in  the  ascendant  of  late,  was 
fast  falling  away,  and  his  peculiar  views  becoming  to  be  re- 
garded as  untenable  and  obsolete.  By  a  reaction,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  universal,  and  which  in  fact  would 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  mechanical  necessity  of  human  thought, 
the  reign  of  abstract  speculation  or  theoretical  inductions  being 
over,  a  stringent  and  dry  dependence  upon  mere  facts,  obser- 
vation of  notable  and  palpable  phenomena,  usurped  the  sway, 
and,  commencing  brilliantly  in  the  methods  of  the  patient 
Louis,  attracted  at  once,  and  soon  enlisted  a  great  proportion 
of  the  young  and  ardent  spirits  who  were  then  entering  upon 
a  course  of  medical  study.  By  a  similar  necessity,  which 
experience  proves  to  be  equally  uniform,  this  reaction  went 
far  beyond  truth  and  nature,  ami  swept  away,  even  into  an 
incongruous  sort  of  enthusiasm,  the  more  earnest  and  imagina- 
tive, a  class  which  would  almost  irresistibly  be  led  to  the  most 
remarkable  excesses.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Medical  Science"  of  Professor  Bartlett  the  extreme 
exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  this  numerical  or  statistical 
school,  both  negative  and  positive.  Facts,  and  nothing  but 
facts,  are  deemed  worthy  of  notice  or  record :  their  relations 
to  each  other  may  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  still 
under  the  category  of  facts  only  so  far  as  they  come  within 
our  actual  observation,  and  in  no  wise  as  matters  of  inference    « 
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or  deduction.  All  theories  are  thrown  together  into  one  heap, 
and  scornfully  condemned  as  a  mere  mass  of  rubbish,  without 
distinction  of  source  or  character.  The  most  irreverent  disre- 
gard of  authority  forms  a  part  of  this  overwhelming  deluge ; 
and  all  medical  literature  is  denounced,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  a  record  of  facts,  phenomena.  "  Opinions  and 
beliefs,  hoary  and  venerable  from  age,"  says  one  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  essay,  *'were  remorselessly  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  dissecting  knife;*'  say  rather,  the  extirpating 
and  amputating  instruments  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  search- 
ing and  destructive  actual  cautery.  "  Medical  doctrines,  as 
they  have  been  held  by  Cullen,  Brown,  Rush,  Broussais, 
Hahnemann,  and  a  host  of  .others,  greater  or  lesser  lights,  are 
consigned  to  one  common  tomb,  as  being  all  based  upon  a 
vicious  philosophy,  and  supported  by  a  false  logic.  All  theo- 
rizing, all  hypothesis,  all  a  'priori  assumptions,  no  matter  how 
plausible  and  ingenious,  are  repudiated  by  this  zealous  disciple 
of  the  school  of  medical  observation,  so  called."  "  This  school," 
says  Dr.  Bartlett  himself,  "  is  characterized  by  its  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  study  and  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena  and 
their  relationships,  by  the  accuracy,  positiveness,  and  minute 
detail  which  it  has  carried  into  this  study  and  analysis,  and 
by  its  rejection,  as  an  essential  or  legitimate  element  of  sci- 
ence, of  all  a  priori  reasoning  and  speculation.  It  is  the  true 
Protestant  school  of  medicine.  It  either  rejects  as  apocry- 
phal, or  holds  as  of  no  binding  authority,  all  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  unless  they  are  sustained  and  sanctioned  by  its 
own  experience." 

Such  a  school  as  this  may  indeed  be  well  entitled  the  Pro- 
testant School :  since,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Countess  of 
Hahn-hahn,  it  is  "capable  of  nothing  but  protesting."  To 
restrict  us  within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  observation  and 
experience,  is  to  shut  out,  if  consistent  with  itself  and  tena- 
cious of  its  own  fundamental  principles,  all  hope  of  progress. 
If  "the  traditions  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  held  as  of  no  autho- 
rity in  themselves,"  why  are  we  to  assign  any  weight  to  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  sons?    All  are  alike  to  be  tested, 
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^*  sustained,  and  sanctioned  by  our  own  experience  ;'*  each  for 
himself,  in  his  own  limited  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  anno- 
tation. If  we  are  to  except  any  names  from  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  why  not  those  of  Cullen  and  Broussais,  as  well 
as  those  of  Louis  and  Jackson  ?  If, — as  Dr.  Bartlctt  lays 
down  dogmatically  in  the  first  of  his  '*  five  primary  proposi- 
tions,"— if  "all  medical  science  consists  in  ascertained  facts, 
phenomena,  or  events,  with  their  relation  to  other  facts  or 
phenomena  or  events,  the  whole  classified  and  arranged," 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  vast  field  will  it  be  possible  for 
one  mind  to  occupy,  all  dependence  upon  authority  being 
denied  us?  If  we  admit  any  other  facts  or  phenomena  than 
those  we  have  ourselves  observed,  whose  shall  we  accept? 
What  is  meant  by  relation  or  relationship  of  facts  to  each 
other  ?  Richardson  defines  the  words  as  implying  connec- 
tion, conjunction.  Shall  we  inquire  how  they  are  connected 
or  why  they  occur  in  conjunction,  or  must  we  reject  such 
inquiry  as  speculation  and  hypothesis  ?  Whose  judgment 
shall  we  admit  in  regard  to  this  point  ?  And  as  to  **  classifi- 
cation and  arrangement  of  phenomena,"  surely  this  is  matter 
of  reasoning,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  and  decided  by 
mere  observation  of  the  phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hold,  that  observation  is  chiefly  or  exclusively  valuable  as  it 
afibrds  food  for  reflection,  for  reasoning.  We  may  almost 
affirm,  as  it  has  been  written,  that  to  "think  is  to  theorize." 

Dr.  Bartlett  goes  on,  in  his  "fourth  proposition,"  to  state 
that  "medical  doctrines,  as  they  are  called,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, hypothetical  explanations  or  interpretations  merely 
of  the  ascertained  phenomena  and  their  relationships.  All 
medical  science  is  absolutely  independent  of  these  explana- 
tions." We  feel  compelled  to  enter  here  our  deliberate  pro- 
test against  these  views,  fully  believing  that  in  the  progress 
onward  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  there  are  no  possible 
methods  which  shall  exclude  hypothesis,  theory,  reasoning, 
deduction,  and  induction.  The  mere  "  observation  of  facts, 
phenomena,  events,  and  their  relationships,"  undisputedly  of 
absolute  and  indispensable  necessity,  as  affording  basis  and 
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material,  will  never  advance  us  one  single  step  forwards  or 
upwards.  By  other  wings  must  the  soul  rise  in  her  flight ; 
by  other  faculties  and  functions  must  she  make  her  way  to 
the  lofty  regions  of  truth  and  wisdom.  And  how  impossible 
the  plan  thus  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  any  science  or 
department  of  science !  Where  shall  we  stop  in  our  collection 
of  facts  ?  "  Particulars  are  infinite,"  says  Aristotle.  Bacon 
tells  us,  '^The  sea  of  examples  has  no  bottom."  Besides  this, 
no  one  questions  the  truth  contained  in  Cullen's  seeming  para- 
dox, that  ^^  there  are  as  many  false  facts  in  medicine  as  false 
theories."  Who  shall  guarantee  the  competency  of  any  ob- 
server always  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  apparent  ? 
Dr.  Bartlett  speaks  of  the  capacity  as  rare  and  elevated.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  always  easier  to  subject  false  theories  to  a  pro- 
per test,  that  of  reason,  than  to  dispose  of  assertions  so  often 
contradictory.  It  will  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  pass 
upon  or  verify  all  alleged  facts.  "  Time  is  sometimes  lost," 
says  Theophilus  Thomson,  ^^in  the  laborious  accumulation  of 
miscellaneous  facts.  Numerism  is  only  productive  by  the 
amount  of  *dry  light' — Bacon's  lumen  9iccum — intellectual 
intuition,  applied  in  the  selection  and  appreciation  of  facts. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  of  facts  as  well  as  of  races ;  and  the 
mind  should  be  taught  to  discern  their  prerogative  dignity. 
The  naturalist  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  one  fact  is 
often  worth  a  thousand,  as  including  them  all  within  itself, 
and  that  it  first  makes  all  the  others  facts ;  who  has  not  the 
head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  reverence,  a  central  observa- 
tion or  experience — what  the  Greeks  would,  perhaps,  have 
called  a  protophaenomenon — will  never  receive  an  auspicious 
answer  from  the  oracle  of  nature."  It  is  indeed  to  be  feared 
that  few  are  thus  qualified.  Of  the  great  majority,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  "  they  have  ears,  but  hear  not ;  eyes  have  they, 
but  they  see  not,"  or  "see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  a  glass 
colored  by  prejudice  or  dimmed  by  ignorance.  We  are  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
i^telet's  harsh  characterization,  when,  in  his  "Essay  on 
^EjrdbabilitieB,''  he  describes  medical  statistics  as  "Observa- 
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tions  incomplete,  incomparable,  suspected,  heaped  up  pell- 
mell,  presented  without  discernment,  or  arranged  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  of  the  fact  which  it  is  wished  to  establish ; 
and  nearly  always  it  is  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the  num- 
ber of  observations  is  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence." 

Medical  science  cannot  exist  without  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  facts  accumulated  ;  without  an  inquiry  into  their  pro- 
per meaning  or  significance ;  without  an  understanding  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  its  nature  and  conditions. 
In  order  to  such  interpretation,  without  which  progress  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  hypotheses  and  theories  have  been  found  es- 
sential in  all  the  sciences  ;  there  is  no  other  possible  method. 
"  If,*'  says  a  recent  ingenious  writer,  "if  there  is  any  inquiry  in 
which  mere  comparison  of  facts  might  be  expected  to  be  ade- 
quate, it  is  the  purely  mathematical,  for  here  we  have,  as  we 
may  say,  a  complete  analysis  already  performed ;  and  if,  in  such 
cases,  we  find  conjecture  or  hypothesis  occupying  a  prominent 
position,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  in  other  cases  it  will 
not  bo  of  less  importance.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to 
mathematicians  on  this  question,  but  fortunately  we  can  pro- 
duce historical  proofs.  Kepler's  investigation  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  was  nothing  more  than  *  trying  successive  hypotheses 
until  one  was  found  which  fitted  the  phenomena  ;*  and,  more- 
over, the  ellipse  which  finally  appeared  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions, did  not  give  results  identical  with  those  of  observation. 
Such  also  was  the  character  of  Kepler's  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion between  the  distances  and  periods  of  the  planets,  which^ 
notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  law,  was  long  unsuccess- 
ful. In  another  case,  again,  even  Kepler's  unequalled  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  failed  to  discover,  in  the  numerical 
facts  before  him,  the  simple  law  of  their  dependence,  namely, 
in  the  case  of  the  law  of  refraction.  These  two  last  cases 
may  almost  be  considered  as  in$(anti(e  crucis,  between  the 
mechanical  and  rational  methods." 

It  is  against  this  rational  method  that  Dr.  Bartlett  directs 
his  most  forcible  invective.  In  his  "Hippocrates,"  he  eulo» 
gizes  a  "  simple  philosophical  empiricism,"  as  contrasted  with 
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"dogmatic  rationalism;"  and  makes  the  grand  old  Greek 
"warn  his  hearers" — a  supposed  medical  class — "  against  the 
seductive  and  dangerous  influences  of  the  philosophers  !" 

"But,"  the  author  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  "but  we 
are  able  to  cite  another  instance  from  that  which  is  often  re- 
presented as  Newton's  great  induction,  the  establishment  of 
the  identity  of  gravity  with  the  earth's  attraction  on  the 
moon.  Newton  remarked  that  gravity  acted  at  all  distances 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the  experiment  had 
been  tried ;  and  the  question  struck  him, — ^might  it  not  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  moon  ?  and  if  so,  might  it  not  be  the  force 
which,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  re- 
tained the  moon  in  her  orbit  ?  He  made  the  required  calcu- 
lations, and  obtained  a  result  near  enough  to  encourage 
farther  inquiry,  had  he  thought  the  suggestion  probable. 
But  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  at  best,  extremely  doubtful ; 
for  the  slight  deviation  from  exactness  in  his  results,  induced 
him  to  give  up  this  investigation  for  fourteen  years.  Thus, 
the  first  step  in  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  was  a  conjec- 
ture, and  one  which  the  author  was  perfectly  aware  was  not 
logically  warranted ;  nay,  which  he  apparently  thought  ex- 
travagant." 

We  are,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
scientific  inquiry  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  conjecture,  hypo- 
thesis, theory,  or  a  priori  reasoning,  but  that  they  have  been 
found  essential  instruments  in  working  out  the  most  important 
and  best  established  discoveries  in  science. 

Still  more  earnestly  would  we  protest  against  the  tone  in 

which  Dr.  Bartlett  discusses  the  several  theories  which  have 

at  different  times  prevailed  among  medical  men,  and  speaks 

of  their  authors.     His  good  taste  and  refinement  should  have 

prevented  him  from  confounding  in  one  sweeping  denunciation 

Cnllen  and  Brown,  Broussais  and  Rush,  Gallup  and — proh 

^ir^^amuel  Thomson.     Honored  for  aye  be  the  name  of 

m ;  Mid  let  no  man  who  respects  in  his  fellows  the  capa- 

r  for  profound  thought  and  ingenious  reasoning  utter  one 

Terent  word  concealing  Brown,  or  Broussais,  or  Rush. 
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Even  Ilahnemann,  heretic  and  charlatan  as  he  was,  deserved 
far  better  treatment  than  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Thomson,  whose  coarse  crudities  it  has  pained 
us  to  see  dilated  upon  in  a  work  full  of  striking  suggestion  and 
elegant  erudition. 

The  history  of  all  branches  of  philosophy  abound  with  ex- 
amples which  prove  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  progress  to 
ebb  and  flow,  to  diverge  from  the  central  straight  line  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  to  wander  in  every  direction.  By  these  dis- 
cursive movements  only  can  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  be 
explored.  The  scholiasts,  the  sophists,  the  polemic  disputants 
of  all  ages,  the  intellectual  gladiators  of  every  nation,  ren- 
dered this  service  to  truth,  that  they  carried  out  fairly  and 
fully  the  exhaustive  process,  reducing  themselves  or  their 
adversaries  to  the  confession  of  error,  and  illustrating  the 
tendencies  of  all  forms  of  doctrine.  Wherever  the  light  of 
mental  research  is  thrown  upon  any  topic,  something  must  be 
gained.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  dogma  in  any  science, 
even  now,  so  well  established  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  as- 
sailed and  controverted.  "  Our  knowledge,'*  said  the  dying 
La  Place,  "is  trifling;  our  ignorance  is  immense."  The 
imputation  of  error  does  not  entitle  any  one  among  us  to  sneer 
at  the  views  of  any  other.  Dr.  Bartlett  maintains  that  facts, 
phenomena  only,  are  to  be  studied.  His  opponents  contend 
that  causes  are  to  be  sought  for,  laws  ascertained,  principles 
deduced.  WTiich  is  right?  or,  are  we  all  wrong? — and  is 
Dr.  Bartlett  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  herd  of  theorizers  he  denounces?  Surely  not!  The 
very  errors  of  great  men  are  instructive.  Not  one  line  has 
been  written  in  vain  by  those  whose  intelligence  has  placed 
them  among  our  leaders ;  and  the  student  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  youthful  reading,  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Brown,  and  Cullen,  and  Rush,  will  scarcely  ever 
be  fitted  to  attain  any  high  position  in  his  profession. 

We  object  again  to  another  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in 
the  book  before  us.  It  is  here  affirmed,  in  strong  terms,  that 
our  entire  stock  of  pathological  and  therapeutical  knowledge 
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18  loose,  bare,  and  disjointed ;  that  our  pathology  is  not  in  any 
manner  or  degree  derived  from,  or  connected  with  our  physi- 
ology ;  and  that  our  treatment  of  disease  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  our  pathology.  The  barrenness  of  anatomical  skill  is 
dwelt  on,  and  Jefferson  is  quoted,  to  show  that  no  great  ameli- 
oration of  the  practice  of  medicine  has  been  derived  even  from 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  entire 
essay.  Dr.  Bartlett  reasons  ingeniously,  and  that  there  is 
a  lamentable  plausibility  in  his  conclusions.  Yet  still,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  pressed 
his  views  into  untenable  extremes.  Surgery  has  benefited 
directly  by  Harvey's  discovery,  and  practical  medicine  is 
inseparable  from  surgery,  whose  resources  are  all  made  avail- 
able to  her.  Wo  tie  the  carotid,  not  only  in  aneurism,  but  for 
the  relief  of  epilepsy  and  other  cerebral  diseases.  We  appre- 
ciate, in  consequence  of  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  all 
the  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  pulse,  better  than  the  ancients  did.  But  we 
will  not  multiply  examples.  It  is  true  that  our  physiology 
being  still  imsettled  and  progressive,  we  cannot  hope  to  build 
upon  it  as  yet  a  stable  pathology ;  but  scientific  reasoners, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  most  earnestly  urged 
the  endeavor  to  connect  them  as  far  as  might  be.  However 
wild  the  notions  prevailing  of  normal  or  healthy  life,  they  can 
be  shown  always  to  have  influenced  strongly  and  directly  the 
received  practical  formularies  of  the  existing  schools.  Acid 
acrimonies  were  attempted  to  be  dulcified  or  corrected ;  hot 
maladies  were  treated  by  a  cooling  regimen,  and  cold  ailments 
by  alexipharmics  and  cordials.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
science  did  a  pure  empiricism  hold  sway,  as  asserted  by  Dr. 
Bartlett.  Now,  having  changed  our  theories,  we  reason  and 
reflect  with  the  ingenious  Marshall  Hall,  and  the  sagacious  Hol- 
land ;  we  endeavor  to  excite  or  restrain  reflex  actions ;  we  en- 
deavor to  diminish  sensitiveness  and  irritability,  and  subdue 
irritation.  We  institute  nice  chemical  analyses,  and  pry  into 
the  developments  of  the  microscope ;  we  administer  alkalies  and 
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yegetable  acids  to  correct  supposed  toxaemic  conditions,  with 
Babington,  and  Bird,  and  Fuller ;  introduce  iron  and  salts 
into  the  blood,  with  Stevens  and  Meigs,  and  aim  at  the  remo- 
val of  an  oxjluric  diathesis,  with  Houston.  Thus,  with  one 
rationalist,  we  supply  a  supposed  deficiency  of  fatty  matter  in 
phthisis  from  tho  liver  of  the  cod ;  with  another  we  purvey 
the  required  bone-earth,  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  with  a 
third,  offer  the  hyperphosphatcs  to  carry  into  the  organism 
the  necessary  amount  of  phosphorus. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  aflSrm  or  contend  for 
the  truth  or  correctness  of  any  of  these  notions ;  we  only  main- 
tain what  Dr.  Bartlett  repeatedly  and  in  many  modes  denies^ 
that  they  all  recognize  and  are  built  upon  an  alleged  connec- 
tion or  dependence  of  Therapeutics,  upon  Pathology,  Phy- 
siology, and  Anatomy.  Ho  really  seems  to  argue  that  such 
dependence  should  not  be  founded  on  or  even  sought  for,  and 
that  a  preference  is  due  to  an  empiricism  absolutely  insulated 
and  unreasoning,  so  exclusive  is  his  reliance  upon  mere  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  so  ready  is  he  to  confound  all  reasoning, 
with  the  speculation  and  hypotheses  so  eloquently  denounced. 
To  the  last  allegations  just  commented  on,  it  has  been  well 
responded,  that  if  Anatomy  does  not  teach  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  still  it  is  at  least  equally  true,  that  neither  Phy- 
siology nor  Pathology  can  be  learned  without  some  knowledge 
of  Anatomy,  and  that  if  Therapeutics  are  not  suggested  by 
Pathology  and  Physiology,  still  the  general  treatment  of  dis- 
eases is  better  conducted  by  one  who  knows  all  that  is  taught 
in  these  departments. 

"  Dr.  Bartlett,*'  says  one  of  his  contemporary  critics,  "  writ- 
ing against  all  theory,  is  obviously  under  the  influence  of  one 
himself,  as  an  earnest  disciple  of  the  French  numerical  school. 
It  would  be  diflBcult  to  select  a  more  remarkable  instance, 
than  is  furnished  by  our  learned  and  ingenious  author,  of  the 
impossibility  of  writing  on  medicine,  without  becoming  the 
advocate  of  some  system.  Evidently  his  is  a  mind  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  true  inductive  philosopy.  His  conceptions 
of  what  constitutes  science  are  eminently  just  (?),  and  yet 
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wlule  repoduiting  mil  hypothetical  speculation,  he  gives  inda- 
bitable  proof  of  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  mere  hvpo- 
thesis.  His  work  might  be  caUed  An  Essay  on  the  Arehitee- 
tnre  of  Medicine.  It  places  in  bold  relief  the  different  colomns 
and  pillars ;  he  has  wroo^t  out  each  part  in  exact  and  doe 
proportions ;  thej  are  finished  in  a  masterlj  manner.  Bat 
the  architect  is  nnwilling  that  the  edifice  should  be  constructed ; 
each  part  most  stand  separate  and  alone ;  and  although  he 
sees  that  the  parts  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other,  jet  he 
declares  that  this  is  onlj  in  appearance  and  not  in  reality  ; 
that  they  are  in  fact  isolated,  and  so  they  most  remain." 

We  have  thus  frankly  indicated  what  we  deemed  to  be  the 
errors  and  defects  of  this  very  able  and  ingenious  essay.  The 
length  to  which  we  have  extended  our  remarks,  will  best  indi- 
cate, under  the  circumstances,  our  opinion  of  its  actual  value. 
It  is  a  much  more  grateful  task  to  speak  of  its  excellencies. 
It  was  particularly  well-timed,  and  addressed  effectively  to  the 
requirements  of  the  profession,  at  the  period  of  its  publication. 
It  breathes  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  and  considerate  scepticism, 
which  was  then  needed  to  temper  the  headlong  habit  of  confi- 
dent polypharmacy  prevalent  over  our  country.  To  Rush, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  teacher,  must  we  impute  the 
unquestioning  faith  in,  and  daring  resort  to  the  most  heroic 
remedies,  so  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  American. 
While  some  abstracted  from  their  unfortunate  patients  pounds 
of  blood,  others  were  administering,  with  equally  bold  hand, 
ounces  of  mercury.  Earth,  sea,  and  air  were  ransacked  for 
vehement  agents,  to  be  profusely,  nay,  almost  blindly  em- 
ployed. 

It  was,  indeed,  demanded  that  some  earnest  and  persuasive 

voice  should  be  raised,  to  check,  these  irrational  proceedings. 

This  we  feel  to  have  been  "  the  mission"  of  Homoeopathy,  at 

least  in  part ;  but  there  was  so  much  imposture  and  delusion, 

igled  with  the  challenge,  that  it  would  have  been  disregarded 

Ae  orthodox  disciple  of  the  schools.     AVhen  addressed, 

rrefi  by  Bartlett,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 

/  hj  Forbes^  he  stopped  to  listen  and  consider.     These 
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gifted  men  spoke  with  authority ;  they  pleaded  impressively, 
eloquently,  wisely.  If,  in  the  natural  ardor  of  controversy, 
they  went  somewhat  too  far,  let  that  slight  fault  be  forgiven  for 
the  great  good  they  accomplished.  Nay,  let  them  be  honored 
for  the  courage  and  frankness  with  which  they  attacked  pre- 
valent error,  and  risked  their  popularity  and  position,  by 
assailing  modes  of  practice,  rendered  familiar  by  custom,  and 
everywhere  adoptied  and  trusted  to. 

We  have  not  followed  fin  this  notice  of  Dr.  Bartlett's 
writings,  a  strictly  chronological  order,  as  will  be  perceived. 
We  have  reserved  for  our  concluding  remarks,  his  "  Treatise 
on  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States,**  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  in  1842,  and  a  fourth  has  recently  appeared, 
under  the  care  of  his  distinguished  friend  and  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Alonzo  Clark,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York.  Upon  this  work  principally  rests  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  which  will  never  be  permitted  to 
perish. 

Adopting  cordially  the  sentiments  and  language  employed, 
wo  transcribe  the  following  paragraph  from  the  January 
number,  1858,  of  the  "British  and  Foreign  Review."  They 
serve  to  manifest  the  lofty  estimate  placed  by  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  upon  the  character  and  standing  of  our 
author.  *'  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work, 
on  which,  many  years  ago,  one  of  our  predecessors  bestowed 
the  attention  demanded  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  skill  and  learning  with  which  it  was  discussed.  It  is 
pleasing  to  us  to  learn  that  the  public  voice  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  we  then  formed  of  'Bartlett  on  Fever,'  but  the 
pleasure  is  not  unmixed,  for  the  gifted  author  is  cold  in  the 
grave,  to  observe,  think,  and  write  no  more  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But,  as  the  Greek  proverb  says,  *  A  tree  never 
wholly  perishes ;'  and  much  of  the  worth,  much  of  the  utility 
of  many  men  now  living,  is  probably  due  to  the  example  and 
labors  of  Elisha  Bartlett.  A  man's  good  deeds  live  after  liim; 
and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so,  for  thus  is  the  world  pro- 
gressive." 
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Difficult,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
eulogy  of  this  excellent  Tolome.  It  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
imeqnalled  in  ralae  by  any  similar  work  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  extensire  research,  the  exact  precision,  the  carefol 
accuracy,  the  judicious  selection  of  particulars,  the  conrenient 
arrangement  and  collation  of  details,  all  show  the  clearness  of 
the  anthor's  intelligence,  and  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
undertaken  by  him.  Nothing  known  at  the  time  seems  to 
haye  been  omitted  ;  nothing  exaggerated,  nothing  colored  for 
effect. 

We  say  thus  much,  not  because  we  accord  with  him  in  all 
the  yiews  which  he  adyances  and  urges  in  this  book,  with  so 
much  force  and  ability.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  laid 
sufficient  stress,  for  example,  upon  certain  facts  bearing  on 
the  controyerted  question  of  the  identity  or  specific  distinctness 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  feyers,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  has  stated  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  enable 
an  attentiye  reader  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself.  Indeed, 
it  is  vastly  to  his  credit  that  one  of  his  foreign  critics,  while 
ascribing  the  highest  merit  to  his  controversial  exhibition  of 
the  argument,  and  acknowledging  the  great  influence  which 
he  exerted  upon  the  public  mind,  in  giving  direction  to  the 
now  prevailing  opinion,  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  seems  actually  to  have  been  retarded,  by  his 
forcibly  impartial  presentment  of  the  doctrines  opposed  to  his 
own. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  assign  him  the  farther  merit  of  antici- 
pating, in  some  degree,  the  actual  course  of  inquiry  and 
technical  judgment.  The  tendency  of  professional  thought  is, 
at  the  present  time,  undoubtedly  towards  a  subdivision  of 
many  classes,  and  a  more  careful  separation  of  particulars  that 
have  been  considered  identical,  or  intimately  and  essentially 
connected.  Specific  differences  are  now  dwelt  on,  where 
formerly  mere  varieties  were  recognized  or  admitted.  .  Con- 
tinued fevers  are  still  subjected  to  this  searching  analysis, 
and,  although  there  yet  remain  some  doubters,  it  is  clear  that 

I  controversy  as  to  the  relations  of  typhus  and  typhoid  is 
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now  much  narrowed.  Men  of  note  have  been  led  one  after  an- 
other, like  Watson,  to  yield  to  the  accumulated  evidence  and 
the  cogent  reasonings  presented.  It  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  Dr.  Bartlett  should  have  adhered  to  and 
confirmed  the  unfortunate  and  inconvenient  name,  which  his 
French  teacher,  Louis,  affixed  to  the  more  familiar  affection, 
and  which  is  now  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  new  title  of 
''Enteric  Fever*'  which  Professor  Wood  has,  with  so  much 
propriety  and  consistency,  conferred  upon  it,  should  by  com- 
mon consent  and  universal  usage,  be  employed  to  designate  it. 

Further  distinctions,  hinted  at  in  the  preface  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  before  us,  will  perhaps  demand  acknow- 
ledgment and  require  a  nomenclature. 

Thus,  in  the  clear  and  graphic  description  given  us  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  of  what  he  calls  "Relapsing  Fever,'*  referred  to  by 
Bartlett  with  such  hearty  and  well-deserved  encomium,  we 
find  ourselves  under  the  necessity,  either  of  admitting  a  new 
and  hitherto  unrecognized  form  of  Continued  Fever,  as  Jenner 
regards  it,  or  of  rejecting  this  classification,  and  assigning  it 
a  separate  place  among  Periodic  Fevers.  If  we  choose  the 
former  alternative,  we  shall  encounter , the  difficulty  of  a  con- 
trast with  all  others  of  the  same  class,  which  if  they  ever 
attack  a  second  time,  certainly  are  less  apt  of  occurrence  than 
at  first.  If  we  place  it  among  Periodical  Fevers,  wo  must 
either  regard  it  as  deriving  its  existence  like  its  congeners, 
from  malaria,  or  not.  If  not,  it  stands,  so  far  as  we  know, 
alone.  If  it  does,  we  must  recognize,  in  its  wide  domain  of 
indicated  localities,  sources  of  malaria  and  sites  of  its  influence 
hitherto  entirely  unsuspected.  As  a  non-malarious  periodical, 
it  will  be  absolutely  without  an  analogue,  unless  we  arrange  by 
its  side  the  "Mountain  Remittent,**  so  termed,  of  California. 

The  whole  order  of  Malarial  Fevers  must  also  undergo  close 
examination,  and  be  distinguished  by  narrower  as  well  as 
more  precise  limits  than  have  thus  far  been  established  between 
them.  Intcrmittents  differ  palpably  among  themselves.  An 
ague,  the  "chills  and  fever"  of  the  common  people,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  intcrmittents,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently 

48 
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met  with,  running  through  a  long  and  entire  course,  and  regu- 
larly too,  without  any  chill  whatever.  Nor  does  it  seem  rea- 
sonable to  class  promiscuously  together,  all  the  rhythmical 
varieties  of  intermittent,  so  specially  attached  to  definite 
localities,  and  so  rigidly  kept  separate  in  nature.  In  one 
place  we  have  tertian  and  its  complications,  in  others,  quar- 
tans, which  are  rare  elsewhere ;  in  some  places,  quotidians 
abound;  in  remote  districts,  as  in  Russia,  we  read  of  setti- 
mans  and  octomans,  never  met  with  here  or  in  Great  Britain. 
This  exclusive  or  prominent  prevalence,  surely  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  peculiarity  in  the  causative  morbid  agent. 

Remittents,  too,  are  in  a  similar  manner  strongly  marked 
by  widely  diverse  characteristics.  Not  to  speak  of  the  now 
familiar  admission  or  recognition  of  a  so-styled  "  Congestive 
Fever,"  we  have  abundant  and  excellent  authority  for  the 
belief,  that  the  periodic  or  intermittent  fevers,  of  the  middle 
and  piedmontese  country  of  the  South,  difier  palpably  from 
those  of  the  lower  alluvial  districts ;  the  fevers  of  the  cotton 
fields  from  those  of  the  rice  lands.  The  possible  acclimation  of 
the  negro  in  the  latter,  comparatively  striking  in  degree,  if  not 
absolute  and  complete,  ofi'ers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  impossi- 
bility and  non-occurrence  of  the  like  acclimation  in  the  upper 
country,  as  aflSrmed  by  Nott  and  others,  of  unimpeachable 
competency.  Of  the  African  Coast  fevers,  we  may  collect 
from  "Bryson's  Reports,"  many  statements  to  the  same  pur- 
port, which  deserve  to  be  noted  in  confirmation.  The  island 
of  Fernando  Po  is  inhabited  by  a  robust  athletic  tribe  of 
negroes,  but  its  climate  is  deadly  to  the  natives  of  any  portion 
of  the  neighboring  continent,  or  of  any  of  the  other  islands 
along  its  shores.  We  also  find  Dr.  Livingstone's  black  com- 
panions, during  his  wanderings  in  the  interior,  seized  with 
fevers  always  or  almost  with  certainty,  on  traversing  regions 
to  which  they  were  strangers.  We  can  hardly  help  con- 
cluding from  these  circumstances  that  the  febrific  malaria  of 
every  district,  contains  within  itself  something  peculiar  and 
specific,  capable  of  impressing  a  relevant  and  definable  modifi- 
cation of  the  type  and  character  of  the  fever  it  is  causative 
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in  producing.     For  such  a  nova  cohor9  febriumy  we  suppose, 
room  and  place  must  be  found,  sooner  or  later,  in  our  books. 

In  many  parts  of  this  admirable  volume  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  indifference  to  authority,  and  the  disregard 
of  respected  names,  so  characteristic  of  our  country,  and  for 
which  Dr.  Bartlett,  in  his  earnest  search  after  truth,  was  ever 
remarkable.  Like  other  compilers,  also,  he  has  allowed  him- 
self too  readily  to  balance  one  authority  against  another, 
without  the  requisite  consideration  of  their  relative  weight ; 
thus  illustrating  what  the  most  eminent  wit  and  poet  of  our 
profession  in  America  has  recently  alluded  to  with  humorous 
felicity,  as  "  the  hydrostatic  paradox  of  controversy."  This 
is  more  particularly  to  be  regretted  in  the  portion  of  the  work 
in  which  yellow  fever  is  treated  of,  where  he  has  fallen  into 
repeated  errors  from  unquestioning  reliance  upon  miscellane- 
ous monograph  essays,  and  from  want  of  such  guidance  as  he 
would  have  derived  from  the  opportunity  of  personal  observa- 
tion and  inquiry. 

lie  has  not,  indeed,  entirely  escaped  the  same  danger  in  his 
history  of  periodical  fever,  especially  the  form  of  bilious  re- 
mittent ;  and  thus  the  value  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is 
somewhat  impaired.  But  with  all  these  allowances,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  certainly  never  surpassed. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this, 
his  greatest  and  most  successful  work.  Dr.  Bartlett  found  his 
intractable  malady  gaining  ground  on  him  so  much  as  entirely 
to  incapacitate  him  from  labor.  lie  therefore  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  withdrew  from  all  participation  in  business. 
Retiring  to  his  quiet  home  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
received  by  his  friends  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  attended 
with  all  care  and  gentle  assiduity.  Here,  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  sick-chamber,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  delights  of  lite- 
rature ;  with  the  composition  of  verses  upon  grave  subjects 
connected  with  and  expressive  of  the  warm  philanthropic 
energy  which  had  rendered  active  and  illustrated  his  whole 
life  and  character ;  and  with  those  profoundly  religious  senti- 
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ments  of  faith  and  gratitude,  which  had  ever  sustained  and 
soothed  him ;  and,  finally,  he  sunk  into  his  last  sleep,  after 
tedious  sufiering,  most  patiently  and  manfully  borne,  in  bright 
hope  and  confident  expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

So  labored,  so  lived,  and  so  died  Elisha  Bartlett ;  and  thus 
he  deservedly  attained  an  eminence  among  the  physicians  of 
our  age  and  country  enjoyed  by  few.  Let  his  virtues  and  his 
worth  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

Samuel  HEysr  Dickson. 


MORETON  STILLE. 

1822—1855. 

MoRETON  Stille,  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Maria 
Stills,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1822.  Upon  his  father's  side  the  family  was  of 
Swedish  origin,  its  earliest  member,  of  whom  anything  posi- 
tively is  known,  being  Olof  Person  Stills,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  with  the  first  Swedish  colony,  in  the  year  1638, 
under  a  passport  or  letter  of  recommendation  from  Eric  Bielke, 
Lord  of  Wyk,  Peningby,  and  Nyfias,  in  Upland,  Sweden. 
Shortly  after  their  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Swedes  established  numerous  settlements,  principally  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river.  Olof  Still^'s  place  of  residence, 
marked  on  Lindstrom's  map  as  ^'  Still&*s  land,''  was  situated 
on  what  is  at  present  termed  **  the  Neck,"  and  is  the  only 
homestead,  Mr.  Watson  informs  us,  now  known  of  any  of  the 
Swedish  families  whose  names  are  on  the  list  taken  in  the  year 
1693,  for  the  information  of  William  Penn. 

On  the  maternal  side.  Dr.  Stilld  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Wagners,  one  of  whom  came  over  to  this  country 
and  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1759.  Mr.  Wagner's  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
of  them  clergymen,  also;  his  great-grandfather  was  Tobiafl 
Wagner,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1662. 
In  the  Biographic  Universelle,  vol.  1,  p.  26,  he  is  described  as 
^'  uu  des  Th^ologiens  les  plus  habiles  et  les  plus  f^conds  du 
dix  septi^me  si^cle,"  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  fertile  theo- 
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logians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Few  Americans  can  look 
back  to  a  longer  line  of  ancestry,  settled  in  this  country,  than 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  have  clung  to  the  spot  where  their  first  ancestor  settled, 
is,  in  our  country  at  least,  somewhat  remarkable. 

Moreton  Stille  began  his  school  education  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Steel,  at  Abingdon,  in  1831.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  placed  at  Edge  Hill  Seminary,  Princeton,  where  his 
industry  and  capacity  for  learning,  judging  from  his  teacher's 
reports,  some  of  which  still  remain,  were  considerable,  and 
secured  him  a  high  place  in  his  class.  In  1838,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  whole  period  of  his  collegiate  course  he  bore  an  excellent 
character,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  fellow  students  for 
his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  conduct.  lie  was  a  good  student, 
and  finally  carried  off"  an  honor ;  but  he  took  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest in  the  proceedings  of  the  literary  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  Philomathean. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine  as  most  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1841,  he  began  its  study 
with  his  brother.  Dr.  Alfred  StilW.  How  admirably  Dr. 
Stillfe  was  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  how  faith- 
fully he  performed  them,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  speak  of;  it 
is  but  justice  to  remark,  however,  that  the  even  more  than 
fraternal  affection  with  which  Moreton  regarded  him  in  after 
years,  was  greatly  due  to  the  feeling  he  conceived  for  him  when 
his  pupil. 

In  the  following   October,  Moreton  matriculated   in  the 

Medical    Department  of   the    University   of   Pennsylvania. 

Daring  the  whole  course  of  his  attendance  upon  lectures, 

he  was  an  attentive  and  even  zealous  student ;  the  profitable 

BMumer  in  which  his  studies  were  pursued,  is  evinced  in  the 

urable  Thesis  he  presented  for  his  degree,  which  received 

lugheBt  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  student  *s  efibrt, 

use  onanimous  request  of  the  faculty  for  its  publication.     He 

*'tained  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  spring  of  1844. 

1  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  embarked 
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for  Liverpool,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  three  years 
abroad.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  with  what 
serious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elevated  sentiments,  he  com- 
menced the  journey  which  was  to  occupy  a  period  in  many 
respects  the  most  eventful  and  important  in  his  history.  In 
the  month  of  August,  he  thus  writes  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  then  in  Europe  : 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  just  commencing  life  in  earnest ;  as  if 
I  were  just  now  setting  out  upon  its  untried  sea  ;  as  if  I  had 
yet  to  buffet  its  storms  or  feel  its  prosperous  breezes.  Indif- 
ferent to  the  present,  I  live  only  for  the  future  ;  upon  it  my 
most  earnest  gaze  is  fixed,  and  I  strive  to  enter  its  ever-reced- 
ing portals,  to  grasp  its  cloudy  phantoms,  its  beckoning  illu- 
sions. But,  for  all  this,  I  am  no  dreamer.  I  would  not,  with 
closed  eyes,  lie  upon  the  stream,  and,  the  sport  of  its  uncertain 
waves,  be  carried  hither  and  thither.  '  Conduct  is  fate,*  and 
every  man  may  make  his  future  if  he  will.  I  go  abroad  with 
the  determination,  made  neither  hastily  nor  without  reflection, 
to  be  '  up  and  doing,'  and  to  profit  by  the  privilege  I  enjoy  to 
the  utmost.  If  I  know  myself,  I  shall  not  be  content  with  a 
place  in  the  crowded  middle  ranks  of  the  profession.*' 

His  plans  were  to  pass  some  time  first  in  Dublin,  that  he 
might  avail  himself  of  the  numerous  advantages  it  then  ofiered 
to  the  medical  student,  but  more  especially  to  improve  himself 
in  physical  diagnosis,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  many  of  its 
teachers  were  justly  celebrated.  The  remainder  of  his  time 
abroad,  he  expected  to  pass  principally  in  Paris.  Unforeseen 
circumstances,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  caused  him  to  modify 
his  plans,  as  his  last  winter  was  spent  in  Vienna. 

After  a  winter  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Still6  repaired  to  Lon- 
don. Ilis  time  had  been  so  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent 
in  the  former  city,  that  he  left  it  with  much  regret.  The 
circle  of  society  into  which  he  was  admitted,  was  not  only 
refined  and  intellectual,  but  for  one  constituted  as  he  was, 
possessed  even  a  higher  attraction  in  the  ease  and  informality 
of  its  intercourse.  He  had  also  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  its  most  distinguished  physicians,   among   whom 
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were  Drs.  Stokes,  Graves,  Churchill,  Hamilton,  Law,  and 
McDonnell,  from  all  of  whom  he  received  many  civilities  and 
attentions.  He  was,  in  particular,  treated  with  marked  kind- 
ness bj  Dr.  Stokes,  who  evidently  appreciated  his  good  sense, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies.  In  his  last  letter  from  Dublin,  he  mentions  with 
pride  that  for  two  of  his  most  precious  and  flattering  letters 
of  introduction,  to  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  and  M.  Louis,  of 
Paris,  he  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman.  Hb  letters 
warmly  and  gratefully  acknowledge  all  these  attentions,  un- 
doubtedly the  more  valued  and  felt  by  him  from  his  being  a 
stranger  there.  To  Dr.  Stokes,  into  whose  society  he  was 
much  thrown,  from  his  daily  attendance  at  the  hospital,  he 
had  become  much  attached,  and  his  correspondence  gives 
frequent  utterance  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  in  which  he 
held  that  great  physician's  character. 

The  reception  he  met  with  from  some  of  the  London  physi- 
cians was  extremely  kind,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : 

"  My  letters  to  Drs.  Todd,  Murphy,  and  Marshall  Hall," 
the  latter  kindly  given  him  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  *•  I 
have  delivered.  I  can  only  say  at  present  that  I  have  been 
delighted  with  the  reception  they  have  given  me,  and  with 
the  disposition  they  have  shown  to  further  my  plans.  I  shall 
try  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Todd ;  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  me ;  I  have  been  round  his  hospital,  and  heard  him  lecture, 
and  am  anxious  to  see  more  of  him." 

Of  Dr.  Hairs  kindness  to  him,  in  particular,  he  frequently 
speaks: 

"  He  is  always,"  he  remarks  on  one  occasion,  "wanting  to 

know  what  he  can  do  for  me.     He  gave  me,  among  other 

things,  an  introduction  to  the  meetings  of  the  London  Medico- 

Chirurgical  Society,  which  are  held  every  fortnight,  and  where 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  most  of  the  eminent  men  of 

Xandon,  and  hearing  their  views  on  important  points  which 

«  the  discussion  which  follows  the  reading  of  a  paper." 

in  May,  Dr.  Stilld  left  London,  and  made  a  trip  to 

f  Engbad  and  Wales,  revisited  Dublin,  and  re- 
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turned  to  London,  passing  through  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
York  by  the  way.  During  the  summer,  ho  travelled  through 
Holland,  the  Rhineland,  and  Switzerland,  arriving  at  Paris 
in  the  middle  of  September. 

Here  his  zeal  for  knowledge  was  again  awakened.  He  says: 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  seem  to  have  been,  for  the  last  few  days, 
thrown  entirely  off  my  balance,  and  there  is  nothing  I  so 
strongly  desire  as  to  have  my  mind  occupied  in  something 
that  will  make  it  think."  And  shortly  afterwards,  he  adds: 
^^  I  have  now  much  less  time  at  my  disposal  than  when  I  last 
wrote,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  saying  so,  that  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  one  who  has  like  myself  remitted  for  so  long  a 
time  any  regular  employment.  I  have  a  certain  enjoyment 
in  counting  over  my  hours,  and  in  saying  to  myself,  such  and 
such  arc  usefully  occupied.'* 

Finding  that,  owing  to  the  new  regulations  which  prohibited 
private  clinical  classes  in  the  hospitals,  he  could  not  pursue 
his  studies  to  as  much  advantage  in  Paris  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. Dr.  Stille  left  that  city  in  March,  1846,  with  the 
determination  of  passing  the  next  winter  in  Vienna.  The 
intervening  time  was  employed  in  travelling  through  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Sweden. 

He  reached  Vienna  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  attendance  upon  the  daily  post-mortem  exami- 
nations at  the  hospital.  He  there  became  the  private  pupil  of 
Rokitansky,  who  treated  him  with  extreme  kindness,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  him  in  the  science  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. He  was  also  an  assiduous  attendant  upon  Skoda's 
clinic,  and  under  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  General 
Hospital,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  urinary  diseases,  cuta- 
neous affections,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Stilld  left  Vienna  with  many  regrets,  and  after  making 
a  tour  through  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Stiles,  the  American  Chargd  d'Affaires,  returned  to  Vienna 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  whence  he  proceeded  by  the  way 
of  Linz,  Salsburg,  Inspruck,  and  Frankfort,  to  Paris.     His 
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laBt  letter  to  his  brother,  marked  uUima,  was  from  that  city. 
In  it  he  says : 

"  Six  weeks  of  idleness,  even  in  the  gay  city  of  Paris,  hare 
taught  me  that  contentment  and  conscientious  labor  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  I  am  not  sorry  soon  to  have  in  Tiew  a  life  deroted 
to  earnest  and  profitable  study.  The  time  I  hare  wasted  I 
hope  to  redeem,  and  that  which  I  have  well  employed,  will,  I 
trust,  bring  forth  good  fruit." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1847,  he  embarked  from  Liverpool 
for  home,  bringing  with  him,  besides  a  collection  of  medical 
works,  chiefly  German,  a  variety  of  anatomical  models,  selected 
from  Thibert's  series  of  Pathologie  Interne. 

From  the  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  medical  pur- 
suits while  abroad,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  imagine  that  study, 
though  his  chief,  was  his  only  occupation  there.  His  views 
and  tastes  were  far  more  expansive  and  generous.  Impelled 
by  a  strong  desire  to  see  those  places  and  objects  which  are 
renowned  in  the  world's  history,  or  famous  as  the  creations  of 
man's  genius,  he  visited,  during  the  summer  vacations,  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  many  of  his  letters  he  de- 
scribes, con  amorej  the  genuine  gratification  he  felt  on  these 
occasions ;  in  fact,  of  all  his  recollections  of  foreign  life,  such 
seasons  of  delight  were  most  treasured  by  him,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  they  exerted  a  very  happy  influence  upon  his 
character. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  took  an  office, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  For  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  he  was  in  every 
respect  well  prepared ;  his  steady  industry  and  large  opportu- 
nities having  given  him  much  more  experience  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  commencing  practitioners.  During  the  year 
tliat  intervened  between  this  period  and  the  following  July, 
with  the  exception  of  several  reviews  written  by  him,  I  have 
no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  Early 
in  July,  1848,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
Iftfte  Dr.  Morgan.     He  remained  at  the  Hospital  till  ^larch 
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the  28th,  1849,  nearly  nine  months,  receiving  from  its  mana- 
gers, at  the  close  of  his  term,  a  certificate  commendatory  of 
his  attention  and  good  conduct. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  of  the  same  year,  malignant 
cholera,  then  epidemic  throughout  our  whole  country,  broke 
out  in  its  most  virulent  form  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse, 
Blockley.  The  care  of  the  patients  was  at  first  undertaken 
by  the  Resident  Physicians,  but  the  number  of  the  sick  so 
rapidly  increased  that  their  duties  became  too  arduous  for 
them,  and  a  separate  cholera  service  was  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians;  to  this  Dr.  Still6  and  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Mayer  were  appointed  physicians,  in  connection  with  a 
Medical  Board,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Resident  Physician, 
Dr.  Benedict,  and  the  consulting  Surgeon  and  Physician 
of  the  Hospital,  Dr.  Page  and  Dr.  Clymer.  The  excessive 
malignity  and  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  out  of  a  population  of  about  1400  persons  residing 
in  the  house,  the  cases  admitted  into  the  Cholera  Hospital 
from  its  opening  on  the  7th  of  July,  until  its  closure  on  the 
4th  of  August,  numbered  222,  of  whom  192  died.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Medical  Board  and  their  assistants, 
during  this  period,  were  not  only  harassing  and  laborious,  but 
involved  in  their  discharge,  as  may  be  supposed,  great  per- 
sonal risk.  So  poisonous,  indeed,  was  the  miasma  that  the 
health  of  several  of  them  soon  became  seriously  affected,  and 
two  of  them,  Mr.  T.  M.  Flint,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  J. 
Warren  White,  of  Mississippi,  gentlemen  who  had  nobly 
offered  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  sick,  fell  martyrs  to  it, 
dying  in  the  city,  a  few  days  after  their  removal  from  the 
Hospital.*  Ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  his  duties, 
Dr.  Stilld  was  himself  attacked  with  cholera,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  It  took  him  a  long  while  to  recover 
from  it,  even  as  it  was,  so  shattered  was  his  constitution  by 
the  disease. 

*  See  "  History  of  the  Epidemic  of  Cholera,  at  the  Philadelphia  Alms- 
house,  Blocklej/*  in  the  November  No ,  1949,  of  the  "Medical  Examiner.^ 
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On  tlie  lOth  of  October,  V^JK  Dr.  ScOe  was  cjkrned  to 
Mtts  Hdobe  IXestooec.  dao^ter  of  S.  Dcsioceu  E^:^^   cf 
Philadelplua.     Tht  union  wa§^  in  ererj  re^xc;*  a  ^=*PP7  <^*^* 
lemrmg  him,  in  his  dewustic  retadons.  nodung  to  wi«ii  for.    A 
tew  dajs  alter  his  marriage,  he  again  saik«i  for  Ear'i'pe.  ac- 
eoaipaiiied  bj  his  wife,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Alfred  StiBe. 
The  firft  part  of  his  time  while  abroad  was  passei  in  Italy, 
and  the  huter  portion  in  Paris,  where  his  eldest  daughter  w^as 
bom.     He  returned  to  Philadel{rfua  in  the  month  of  ApriL 
18-S2,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes^n.     Daring 
the  rears  which  interrened  between  this  period  and  his  death, 
he  endearored  to  reap  from  the  pcrsnit  of  hi«  profesaon  some 
reward  for  his  long  and  ccmscientioas  studies :  bat  the  measnre 
of  his  employment  did  no;  sadsfj  his  expectadons,  or  reo^o- 
ole  him  to  the  troth  that  success  in  the  attainm^it  of  practice 
is  more  frequently  won  bj  uninterrupted  derotion  to  its  dailj 
duties,  than  either  bj  natire  talent  or  bj  proficiencr  in  the 
science  upon  which  it  is  based.     Like  manj  others  who  had 
enjojed  adrantages  similar  to  his  own,  he  was  impatient  to 
succeed,  and  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  attadiment  and 
respect  of  the  comparatirelj  small  nmnber  whom  his  devotion 
and  skill  had  made  his  debtors.     He  forgot,  in  fact,  that  the 
years  of  bis  absence  were,  as  regards  professional  practice, 
lost  years,  although  so  rich  to  him  in  all  the  fruits  of  know- 
ledge.    Yet,   had   he   lived   to   obtain   what   he  desired   so 
anxiously,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  would  not  hare 
looked  back  to  those  rery  years  as  among  the  happiest  of  his 
fife,  and  perhaps  expended  many  a  sigh  upon  their  not  unpro- 
fitable tranquillity.    It  was  during  this  period,  I  may  mention, 
that  he  deroted  himself  to  the  experimental  study  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  proved  of 
Mtential  service  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

.  year  before  his  death,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 

ofy  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  it 

•kovt  that  period  that  the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  him 

)A$  ftimd,  Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  writmg  a  work  on 
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Medical  Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Wharton  offering  to  undertake 
the  legal  part  of  it,  should  the  project  meet  with  his  views. 
The  proposition  came  at  an  auspicious  moment,  when  the  want 
of  some  steady  employment  was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  being 
daily  felt  by  him,  and  in  itself  afforded  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  various  powers,  that  he  almost 
immediately  acceded  to  it.  Of  the  intensity  of  his  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  conscientious  spirit  which  actuated  him 
in  his  labors,  during  the  year  which  followed,  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Wharton,  in  the  just  and  touching  tribute  to  his  memory, 
contained  in  the  preface  to  their  joint  work,  thus  speaks: 
^^  It  was  a  year  of  patient  and  severe  research,  marked  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  annak  of  science  afford  few  parallels,  by 
the  most  self-denying  industry,  as  well  as  by  a  rigorous  and 
almost  fastidious  conscientiousness  in  the  pursuit,  not  only  of 
truth,  but  of  the  most  appropriate  terms  by  which  that  truth 
could  be  expressed." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1855,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Association  for  Medical  Instruction.  The  previous  incum- 
bents had  been  his  brother,  Dr.  Alfred  Stillfe,  and  his  friend. 
Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
thought  worthy  to  succeed  such  men,  was  both  gratifying  and 
inciting  to  him.  I  have  understood  that  he  had  but  two 
weeks  to  prepare  himself  for  his  post ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  lectures  were  written  ones,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  he  labored  without  intermission  upon  his  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fatigue  he  must 
have  undergone  during  this  period.  Yet  he  never  once  waa 
absent  from  his  post,  nor  spared  any  pains  to  render  his  in- 
structions useful  by  procuring  recent  specimens  of  diseased 
structure,  and  employing  in  their  demonstration,  the  know- 
ledge he  had  gained  with  Barth,  Engel,  Rokitansky,  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  his  own  dissections,  and  an  extensive 
literary  acquaintance  with  pathological  anatomy.  Hia  lec- 
tures were  listened  to  with  interest  and  satisfaction  ;  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  his  class  at  hia  death,  testify  both  their 
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high  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  his  qualities 
as  a  man.  With  the  beginning  of  June,  his  lectures  termi- 
nated for  the  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  sheets  of 
his  posthumous  work  were  passing  through  the  press. 

And  thus,  the  bright  prospect  of  future  eminence  and  re- 
nown'lay  seemingly  fair  and  open  before  him,  and  it  only 
appeared  needful  for  him  to  press  onward  with  diligence  and 
judgment,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  goal  with  both  safety  and 
honor.      But  these  hopeful  anticipations  were   never   to  be 
realized.     With  every  faculty  of  his  mind  intently  engaged 
upon  his  labors,  he  either  did  not  notice,  or  disregarded  the 
gradually  wasting  and  exhausting  effects  which  such  intellec- 
tual efforts,  in  conjunction  with  his  sedentary  habits,  were 
producing  upon  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  and   the   uncon- 
sciousness continued,  until  he  was  suddenly  made  aware  that 
his  health  was  disordered ;  nor  did  he  even  then  attribute  it 
to  the  right  cause,  nor  consider  it  of  serious  import.      A  trip 
to  the  sea-shore,  he  imagined,  would  speedily  restore  him  to 
health,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  his  work  with  renewed 
vigor.     With  this  view,  he  went  to  Cape  May,  intending  to 
pass  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  sea-side.     The  change  of  air 
was  at  first  beneficial,  as  there  was  a  manifest  improvement 
in  all  his  symptoms.      Most  unfortunately,  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  pleurisy,  brought  on  by  imprudently 
sleeping  in  a  draught,  after  bathing.     The  attack  was  seem- 
ingly slight,  but  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  it  greatly  de- 
pressed and  weakened  him.     Finding  that  he  did  not  improve 
at  the  sea-shore,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  other  members 
of  his  family,  set  out  for  Saratoga,  which  he  reached,  com- 
pletely prostrated  by  his  journey,  which  it  had  taken   him 
several  days   to   accomplish.      And  there,  on   the    20th    of 
August,  one  short  week  after  his  arrival,  soothed  and  minis- 
tered to  by  the  affectionate  care  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
him  on  earth,  his  wife  and  mother  and  brother,  he  expired,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Stilld  may  be  said  to  have  been  dis- 
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tinguished  rather  by  a  combination  of  several  excellent  quali- 
ties than  by  any  very  marked  or  conspicuous  one.  No  one 
faculty,  cither  intellectual  or  moral,  dwarfed  or  weakened  by 
its  overgrowth,  the  rest  of  his  nature.  He  possessed  a  good 
intellect,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  a  resolute  decisive  will. 
Of  these,  the  last  faculty  appeared  to  be  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  character.  Whatever  he  undertook,  he  applied 
himself  to  with  a  quiet  determination,  from  which  no  obstacle 
or  allurement  ever  diverted  him  for  a  moment.  This  steady, 
unwavering  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  was  observed 
even  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  contributed,  undoubtedly,  more 
than  any  other  quality  he  possessed  to  make  him  what  he  was. 
In  its  exhibitions,  however,  it  was  always  subordinated  to  his 
judgment,  and  both  guided  and  regulated  by  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  duty.  His  standard  in  this  latter  respect 
was  ever  of  the  highest,  and  what  is  rarer  and  more  com-  * 
mendable,  he  lived  up  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  very  heyday  of  his 
blood,  he  visited  Europe  alone ;  and,  though  not  compelled  by 
necessity,  the  incentive  that  so  many  require  to  urge  them  on- 
wards, to  devote  himself  as  ardently  as  he  did  to  science,  his 
sense  of  duty,  as  a  responsible  and  moral  being,  was  so  much 
stronger  than  his  youthful  impulses,  that  neither  the  dissipa- 
tions of  Paris  nor  the  gaieties  of  light-hearted  Vienna  could 
often  wean  him  from  the  quiet  of  his  chamber  by  night,  or 
withdraw  him  from  the  duties  of  the  hospital  or  the  class-room 
by  day.  When  he  wished  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  severity 
of  his  studies,  he  did  so ;  but  his  companions  were  men  of 
sense  and  distinction,  and  his  relaxation  tended  to  the  refine- 
ment of  his  taste  and  his  improvement  in  general  knowledge. 
The  same  conscientious  spirit  distinguished  his  course  through 
life,  and  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  virtues  of 
his  character. 

His  moral  nature,  besides  the  qualities  I  have  indicated, 
was  marked  by  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  a  contempt  of 
everything  mean  or  dishonorable.  His  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  duplicity  and  plain  dealing,  were  positive  and  un- 
compromising ;  nor  was  he  one  who  was  ever  '^  ashamed  to 
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avow  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  or  afraid  to  practise  what  he 
knew  to  be  right.*'  There  was  a  steadiness  and  consistency 
of  action  and  opinion  in  him  in  all  these  respects,  which 
showed  that  his  conduct  was  guided  by  principle  rather  than 
by  impulse,  and  his  whole  course  through  life  was  strongly 
illustrative  of  it. 

Another  feature  of  his  character,  so  personal  to  him  that 
no  one  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  mark  it,  was  his  modesty, 
or,  rather,  his  absence  of  pretension.  To  anything  like  dis- 
play or  self-parade,  no  one  could  ever  be  more  averse,  and 
it  was  largely  owing  to  this  trait,  I  imagine,  that  so  few, 
even  of  his  friends,  were  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  as  he  very  seldom  spoke  either  of  himself  or 
his  labors.  Not  that  he  was  an  unambitious  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  "that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds"  was  a  strong 
and  even  powerful  element  of  his  character.  It  was  a  high 
and  worthy  passion  in  him,  however,  that  never  seduced  him 
from  his  principles,  and  was  aimed  at  respect  and  honorable 
standing,  not  at  notoriety  or  even  popularity. 

His  attachments  to  his  friends  and  family  were  strong  and 
not  easily  shaken  ;  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  in  fact,  he  ex- 
hibited a  bright  pattern  of  excellence.  He  was  a  dutiful  son, 
an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind  brother,  and  a  true  and  stead- 
fast friend. 

That  he  had  his  failings  and  shortcomings,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt,  as  they  belong  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to 
every  one.  No  one  acquainted  with  him,  however,  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  his  moral  nature  was  of  a  high  order,  as 
well  as  that  no  blot  or  blemish  ever  sullied  his  conduct  in  life, 
or  can  tarnish  the  fair  name  he  has  left  behind  him.  In 
truth,  he  had  that  "  chastity  of  honor,"  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
happily  termed  it,  that  would  have  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
so  sensitive  and  high-toned  was  his  estimate  of  an  unspotted 
reputation. 

Throughout  a  good  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Stillfe  was  a  methodi- 
cal and  industrious  student ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  pro- 
perly termed  a  learned  man,  his  acquirements  were  various. 
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and  far  above  the  average.  Thus,  besides  being  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  he  spoke  and  mrote  both  the  French  and 
German  languages  with  ease  and  fluency,  read  the  Italian, 
and  soon  acquired  sufficient  facility,  whilst  in  Vienna,  to 
enable  him  to  understand  Latin,  the  language  then  used  by 
the  professors  in  their  clinics.  Of  his  knowledge  of  medicine 
sufficient  has  already  been  shown,  and  I  shall  merely  remark 
that  it  was  especially  large  in  the  departments  of  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy. 

His  memory  was  retentive,  and  his  intellect  acute,  clear, 
and  well-balanced.  Never  led  astray  by  the  false  colorings 
of  imagination,  he  saw  things  in  their  true  light,  not  as  he 
might  have  wished  them  to  be.  Perhaps  he  was  rather  defi- 
cient in  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  a  larger  development  of 
it,  by  making  him  more  hopeful,  and  enabling  him  to  live 
more  in  the  future,  would  certainly  have  added  to  his  happi- 
ness. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society,  his  bearing,  though  some- 
what formal  and  reserved,  was  manly,  courteous,  and  dignified. 
Everything  about  him,  in  fact,  indicated  the  gentleman  ;  a  nice 
sense  of  propriety  always  marking  his  manner  and  conduct. 
His  temperament  was  serious  and  contemplative,  his  inclina- 
tion, even  in  early  life,  being  rather  for  reading  and  study 
than  for  the  usual  pursuits  of  youth.  He  was  not  accustomed, 
openly  at  least,  to  look  far  forward  for  enjoyment,  and  was, 
perhaps,  more  apt  to  take  a  desponding  than  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  future  and  the  present.  No  doubt  the  reflection  that 
his  studies  and  toils  had  not  brought  him  a  corresponding  pro- 
fessional employment,  tended  to  render  his  estimate  of  life 
sometimes  a  very  low  one,  and  to  make  him  regret  that  he 
had  not  turned  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit,  in  which 
the  rewards  of  merit  are  earlier  attained,  as  well  as  more 
valuable.  Of  this  feeling  he  seldom  spoke  plainly,  but  he 
certainly  entertained  it,  especially  before  the  commencement 
of  his  Medical  Jurisprudence.  His  labor  on  that  work  was 
a  delight  to  him,  and  he  evidently  saw  in  it  the  beginning  of 
a  career  of  useful  and  agreeable  occupation.     The  trait  I  have 
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mentioned  i¥a43,  nevertheless,  far  from  rendering  him  gloomy  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  was  always  cheerful,  though  seldom  gay. 
This  mood,  no  doubt,  his  happy  domestic  relations  tended  to 
encourage.  In  his  home,  he  found  all  the  social  happiness  he 
sought,  and  it  was  only  from  a  sense  of  what  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy required,  that  he  sometimes  entered  into  society.  His 
domestic  circle,  a  few  friends,  and  his  studies,  filled  his  affec- 
tions and  his  mind. 

His  acquaintance  with  books  was  not  confined  to  medicine, 
even  in  its  largest  signification.  The  Oerman  was  the  lan- 
guage he  preferred,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  rendered  its  litera- 
ture a  perfectly  accessible  source  of  pleasure.  He  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  earnest  tone  and  solid  structure  of  the  German 
mind,  but  had  much  less  in  common  with  the  versatile  genius 
of  the  French,  or  the  fanciful  mannerisms  of  Italian  literature ; 
yet  occasionally  he  read  them  all,  and  from  all  he  drew  what 
fashioned  his  own  mind  to  a  singular  degree  of  acuteness  in 
matters  of  literary  and  artistic  taste,  cultivated  as  it  had  been 
in  respect  to  the  latter  by  long  familiarity  with  European  art. 

Dr.  Stillfe's  writings  consist  of  his  thesis  upon  Cyanosis  or 
Morbus  Coeruleus,  of  numerous  scatterred  articles  in  the 
medical  journals  of  our  city,  including  both  reviews  and  origi- 
nal papers,  and  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.*' 
It  is  not  too  much,  I  think,  to  say  of  all  of  them,  that  they 
are  marked  by  good  sense,  information,  and  an  easy  flow  of 
language.  His  style,  in  most  respects,  is  a  faithful  reflection 
of  his  character.  It  is  methodical,  accurate,  and  dignified. 
As  he  never  wrote  upon  subjects  he  had  not  studied  and  did 
not  understand,  his  own  ideas  were  distinct  and  well  defined, 
and  he  communicates  them  clearly  and  without  confusion  to 
his  readers.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  also, 
that  he  wrote  rapidly  and  easily,  and  that  his  manuscript  was 
singularly  free  from  erasures  and  interlineations.  Composi- 
tion, in  fact,  was  no  labor  to  him,  as  he  was  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  great  mastery  and  facility  of  expression,  and 
he  found  no  diflSculty  in  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate 
language. 
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His  thesis  was  published  in  the  July  number,  1844,  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  occupies 
eighteen  of  its  pages.  The  phenomena  of  cyanosis,  it  may  be 
briefly  stated,  were  previously  referred  to  one  or  other,  and  oc- 
casionally to  both  of  the  following  causes :  1.  Obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs.  2.  Presence  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  general  arterial  system.  Louis,  Berard, 
Bertin,  Ferrus,  and  others  adopted  the  first  explanation. 
Morgagni,  Senac,  Corvisart,  Caillot,  Labat,  Bouillaud,  and 
particularly  Gintrac,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  written  an  excel- 
lent treatise  upon  the  subject,  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
fifty-three  cases,  advocated  the  latter  view.  This  last  theory 
is  critically  examined  by  Dr.  StiI16,  and  is  shown  to  be  unten- 
able, by  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  mentioned  by  him,  where 
the  characteristic  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  were  present  during  life,  the  autopsy 
revealed  neither  an  open  foramen  ovale  or  a  defective  ven- 
tricular septum,  nor  did  there  exist  any  abnormal  disposition 
of  the  principal  vascular  trunks,  by  which  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood  could  commingle.  Hence,  he  arrives  at  the  de- 
duction that  cyanosis  may  exist  without  admixture  of  the  two 
sorts  of  blood.  By  similar  evidence  he  shows,  secondly,  that 
there  is  no  proportion  between  cyanosis,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  blood  is  mixed ;  thirdly,  that  complete  admixture  of 
the  blood  may  take  place  without  cyanosis;  and  fourthly, 
that  the  variation  in  the  extent,  depth,  and  duration  of  the 
discoloration  is  inexplicable  by  the  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of 
tls  blood. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  popular  theory  which  referred 
cyanosis  to  a  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  as  its  cause, 
he  then  examines  the  remaining  doctrine,  which  ascribes  its 
phenomena  to  "  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
to  the  lungs,'*  in  other  words,  ''  to  a  congestion  of  the  general 
venous  system,  resulting  from  some  obstruction  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  impeding  the 
return  of  its  blood  to  the  lungs.**     If  this  latter  theory  be 
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tmey  the  Btructoral  lesion  which  it  assnmes  to  exist,  he  states 
must  meet  the  three  following  indications  : 

1st.  That  it  shall  account  satisfactorily  for  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin  and  the  dyspnoea. 

2dly.  That  it  shall  be  found  in  every  case  of  cyanosis,  or  if 
not,  there  shall  exist  in  its  place  some  cause  acting  upon 
similar  principles. 

And  3dly.  That  it  shall  never  be  found  without  the  con- 
currence of  cyanosis,  or  if  it  is,  that  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  exception  shall  be  given. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  regarding  his  proofs  of  these  propositions.  I  will 
only  state,  therefore,  that  of  sixty-two  cases,  all  that  he  could 
find  recorded,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  observed,  it  was  either  contracted,  obstructed,  or  imper- 
vious in  fifty-three ;  while  in  the  remaining  nine  cases,  in 
which  this  condition  did  not  exist,  there  were  found  much 
more  important  structural  alterations,  either  of  the  heart  or 
great  vessels  arising  from  it,  and  acting  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  circulation. 

The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  from  a  consideration  of 
all  the  facts,  are,  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  cyanosis 
are  constituted  by  general  venous  congestion ;  that  there  is  no 
one  lesion  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  its  anatomical 
character ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  any  cause  (contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  being  the  most  common),  which  acting 
at  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  produces  a  stasis  of  venous 
blood  in  the  capillary  system.  # 

The  variety  of  lesions  found  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
of  persons  afiected  with  cyanosis  was  the  chief  obstacle,  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  the  way  of  the  previous  inquiries,  and  it  re- 
quired the  most  careful  classification  and  analysis  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  it,  to  arrive  at  any  definite  result  in 
regard  to  its  pathology.  In  both  of  these  respects,  the  paper 
is  a  model  one ;  it  is  clearly  written,  thorough  in  its  sifting  of 
evidence,  and  evinces  high  powers  of  reasoning,  and  although 
twelve  years  have  passed  since  it  was  written,  its  results  still 
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remain  uncontroverted.  Abroad,  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  investigators  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  most 
thorough  among  them,  Dr.  Norman  Cheevers,  says,  in  a  paper 
published  in  1847,  London  Medical  Gazette,  March,  1847, 
and  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1847,  p. 
207 :  "  The  opinion  that  cyanosis  is  exclusively  due  to  the 
circulation  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  arterial  system, 
has  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  Dr.  Stills,  who  adduces 
ample  evidence  in  proof  of  his  conclusions" — and  then  adds, 
"  The  results  of  my  own  investigations  are  almost  entirely 
confirmatory  of  Dr.  Still^'s  inferences.'* 

Dr.  Still^'s  contributions  to  the  journals  will  be  principally 
found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  betweeii 
the  years  1848  and  1865,  inclusive.  All  of  them  give  evi- 
dence of  ability.  They  are  exceedingly  well  written,  also,* 
and  many  of  them  may  be  read  with  interest  and  instruction 
even  now.  For  specimens  of  his  critical  powers,  style  and 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  I  may  refer  to  his  review  of 
Dr.  Addison's*  Experimental  and  Practical  Researches,  and 
to  his  notices  of  Chomel'sf  Elements  of  General  Pathology, 
and  of  Dr.  Stokes's^  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
the  Aorta. 

His  paper  on  "  The  Psychical  Effects  of  Ether,"  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  for  December,  1854, 
is  well  deserving  of  notice,  also,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  upon  a  question  of  much  interest.  The  subject 
is  carefully  and  candidly  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  may  be  fairly  considered'  to  be  established. 

The  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  was,  as  previously 
stated,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Wharton  and  himself. 
The  share  assigned  to  Dr.  Stills  in  its  composition,  consisted 
of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books,  on  the  Foetus  and  New- 
bom  Child,  on  Sexual  Relations,  on  Identity,  and  on  the 
Causes  of  Death.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
work  was  executed,  I  only  reiterate  the  unanimous  sentiment 

♦  October,  1849.  t  April,  1849.  X  July,  1854. 
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of  the  profession,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  been  expressed  in 
the  numerous  reviews  that  have  been  written  upon  it,  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  considered  bj  ail  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  medical  literature.  It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in 
advance  of  all  previous  works  upon  the  same  subject,  for  much 
of  its  information,  owing  to  its  being  gathered  from  sources 
almost  entirely  unexplored  before,  is  positively  novel.  Almost 
every  page  in  it  testifies,  by  its  numerous  references,  to  the 
extended  research  of  the  writer  in  these  exotic  regions. 

The  most  impressive  lesson  which  the  life  of  Dr.  Moreton 
Stills  inculcates  and  exemplifies,  is  the  importance  of  the 
early  formation  of  good  habits.  By  his  exemplary  conduct, 
untiring  industry,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  when  young,  he  not  only 
strengthened  his  intellect,  and  furnished  his  mind  with  mate- 
rials for  future  thought  and  comparison,  but,  what  was  of  even 
more  moment,  he  formed  those  habits  of  moral  and  mental 
discipline,  which  were  their  own  best  rewards  in  after-life, 
and  without  which  no  man  was  ever  yet  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Of  his  writings,  the  results  in  every  instance  of  previous 
study  and  preparation,  enough  has  been  said  already.  When 
a]l  their  varied  and  solid  excellencies  are  considered,  however, 
his  premature  death  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  the  cause  of  our  medical  literature.  The  rich  promises 
of  his  youth  were  only  in  part  fulfilled  by  the  publication  of 
what  he  left  us.  Had  a  longer  summer  been  allowed  him 
more  perfectly  to  ripen  his  faculties,  his  final  position  would 
have  been  a  most  distinguished  one.  His  thorough  mastery 
and  facility  of  expression,  his  large  knowledge  and  honorable 
desire  for  distinction,  were  the  very  qualifications  necessary  to 
place  and  establish  him  in  the  position  he  had  determined  to 
reach.  If  we  add  to  these,  that  none  of  the  common  obstruc- 
tions to  such  a  pursuit  existed  in  his  case,  that  his  means  were 
ample,  and  the  claims  of  professional  business  upon  his  time 
but  slight,  the  assumption  will  appear  even  more  probable. 

Brief  as  his  life  was,  he  lived  not  in  vain.     Within  the 
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Circle  of  his  peaceful  years,  all  was  gentleness,  industry,  and 
devotion  to  duty.  Every  step  was  a  step  of  power,  and  higher 
culture,  and  more  perfect  attainment.  Who  can  estimate  the 
moral  uses,  the  determining  influence  of  such  a  character  ? 
Like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  it  sheds  its  benign  blessings 
on  all  around  it,  and  the  seeds  which  it  nourishes  contain 
within  themselves  the  germs  of  harvests  that  shall  bloom,  here 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  forever. 

Samuel  L.  Hollingswomtu, 


THEODRIC  ROMEYN  BECK. 

1791—1855. 


Theodric  Romeyn  Beck  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  1791.  The 
family,  as  stated  in  the  memoir  of  John  B.  Beck,  were  of  English 
origin,  but  so  long  settled  at  Schenectady  that  their  descend- 
ants, by  association  and  intermarriage,  became  identified  with 
the  Dutch  population. 

The  rudiments  of  Dr.  Beck's  education  were  acquired  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  city,  under  the  more  immediate 
supervision  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Derick  Ro- 
meyn, D.D.  He  entered  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  in 
1803,  and  was  graduated  in  1807,  when  only  sixteen  years  old. 
Immediately  after  this  he  went  to  Albany,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  oflSce  of  Dr.  Low  and  Dr.  McClelland. 

His  medical  education  was  completed,  however,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  under  the  personal  instructions  of  Dr.  David 
Hosack.  At  the  same  time,  also,  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  that  city  ;  and  in  1811 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  presented,  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  a 
paper  on  "Insanity'' — the  first  fruits  of  the  study  of  that 
subject  which  afterwards  engaged  so  large  a  share  of  his 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  expended  such  stores  of  learn- 
ing, and  exhibited  such  powers  of  research.  The  thesis  was 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  containing  thirty-four  pages, 
and  received  from  various  quarters  highly  flattering  notices. 

On  his  return  from  New  York,  he  commenced  at  once  the 
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practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Albany,  and  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Almshouse.  On  re- 
signing this  office,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  supervisors 
on  the  subject  of  workhouses,  the  practical  wisdom  of  which 
daily  experience  proves  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Beck  was  married  in  1814,  at  Caldwell,  Warren  County, 
New  York,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  Caldwell. 

In  the  year  1815,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  for  the  Western  District,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Regents,  at  Fairfield,  in  Herkimer  County, 
New  York ;  an  institution  then  in  the  third  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. Notwithstanding  this  appointment,  which  required  his 
absence  from  home  only  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Albany. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  in  1824,  Dr.  Beck  delivered  an 
introductory  lecture  on  the  "  Advantages  of  Country  Medical 
Schools,"  which  was  published  by  request  of  the  class.  The 
subject  had  been  suggested  by  a  remark  made  in  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  by  one  of  the  professors  in  New  York,  disparaging 
to  country  schools,  and  which  had  found  its  way  into  some  of 
the  New  York  prints,  to  which  this  discourse  was  a  severe,  but 
dignified  and  dispassionate  reply. 

Already,  in  1817,  Dr.  Beck  had  withdrawn  entirely  from 
the  practice  of  medicine,  having  in  this  year  accepted  the 
place  of  Principal  in  the  Albany  Academy. 

His  success  in  his  profession  had  been  quite  equal  to  his 
expectations,  and  with  less  devotion  to  science,  or  with  less 
care  for  his  patients,  he  might  have  continued  in  practice. 
But  it  was  soon  manifest,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends, 
that  he  could  not  long  bestow  equal  attention  upon  both.  He 
was  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  physician 
without  devoting  to  each  case  that  exact  amount  of  careful 
investigation  which  his  high  standard  of  fitness  demanded. 
Every  new  feature  in  disease  provoked,  in  a  mind  trained  to 
accuracy  and  observation,  new  solicitudes,  new  doubts,  and 
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claimed  new  and  more  thorough  examinations.  Added  to 
this,  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
wore  gradually  upon  a  frame  naturally  sensitivey  and  his 
health  began  visibly  to  decline. 

At  first,  one  must  naturally  regret  that  a  mind  so  well 
stored,  and  so  eminently  qualified,  in  many  respects,  to  minis- 
ter successfully  to  the  sick,  should  have  been  diverted  thus 
prematurely  from  its  original  purpose.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  measure  the  amount  of  good  which,  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine,  he  might  have  accomplished ;  how  much  individual 
Buffering  such  talents  might  have  alleviated,  and  how  many 
valuable  lives  such  attainments  might  have  saved.  This  is  a 
loss  which  the  citizens  of  his  adopted  town,  and  of  the  coontrj 
a^acent,  have  chiefly  sustained,  and  which  they  must  esti- 
mate. It  is  a  question  to  them,  whether  he  made  himself 
as  useful  as  a  teacher  as  he  might  have  been  as  a  physician ; 
but  I  believe  they  will  be  slow  to  find  fault  with  his  choice, 
when  they  have  carefully  figured  up  the  account,  and  have 
balanced  the  reckoning.  In  fact,  I  think  that  in  the  fame 
alone  which  his  illustrious  name  has  given  to  their  city,  they 
must  find  an  adequate  apology  and  compensation  for  all  his 
apparent  neglect  of  their  physical  sufferings. 

But  this  would  be  indeed  only  a  narrow  view  of  the  question 
upon  which  the  young,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  conscientious 
Beck,  assumed  thus  early  the  right  to  decide  for  himself. 
Although  Dr.  Beck  formally,  at  this  time,  relinquished  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  never  again  resumed  it,  jet  his 
interest  in  the  science  did  not  cease  ;  but  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  some  one  or  another  of  its  departments,  the 
balance  of  his  life  was,  in  a  great  measure,  devoted,  and  espe- 
cially to  such  portions  as  were  of  general  or  of  universal  interest. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  called  in  his  attention  from  a  nar- 
row range  of  objects,  only  that  he  might  fasten  it  again  upon 
a  much  wider.  He  withdrew  himself  from  the  almshouses 
and  the  jails,  in  which  the  unfortunate  maniacs  were  treated 
rather  as  criminals  than  as  proper  objects  of  sympathy  and  of 
medical  care,  that  he  might,  in  the  retirement  of  his  study. 
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within  which  he  had  accumulated  nearly  all  the  experience 
of  the  world,  devise  the  more  unerringly  the  means  of  un- 
fettering their  intellects  and  their  limbs,  then  so  cruelly 
chained. 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  Romeyn,  then  in  Europe,  dated 
June  30,  1814,  he  says :  '*  I  have  begun  to  look  upon  medi- 
cine in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  formerly  did. 
Although  delighted  with  the  study,  yet  I  dislike  the  practice, 
and  had  not  acquired  sufficiently  comprehensive  views  of  its 
value  and  great  importance  as  an  object  of  research.  I  now 
find  it  a  subject  worthy  of  my  mind,  and  for  some  time  past  I 
have  brought  all  my  energies  to  its  examination." 

From  this  remarkable  passage,  in  which  we  have  definitely 
the  plan  of  his  future  life,  we  learn  also  what  enlarged  and  in- 
telligent views  he  entertained  of  the  value  of  true  medical 
science. 

In  1829,  Dr.  Beck  was  appointed  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  and  he  was  reelected  the  two 
succeeding  years — in  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-members. 

His  first  annual  address  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject 
of  ^^  Medical  Evidence,"  which  he  regarded  as  embracing  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  profession,  but  of  the  community 
generally.  In  this  address,  he  urges  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing in  certain  counties,  districts,  or  parts  of  the  State, 
medical  men,  who  shall  be  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  the  examinations  upon  the  cadaver,  in  order  that  by 
experience  and  study  they  may  become  better  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  duty.  In  all  cases,  he  believed  the 
medical  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to  present  a  ^^  written  re- 
port" of  his  exaihination,  and  not  be  required  to  give  it  verbaUy 
and  without  sufficient  preparation.  Nor  could  Dr.  Beck  see 
any  good  reason  why,  if  such  services  are  important  to  the  com- 
munity in  promoting  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  the 
caedical  men  who  render  them  are  not  entitled  to  receive  an 
adequate  compensation.  "There  is  not,"  he  says,  "an  in- 
dividual attending  on  any  of  our  courts,  who  is  not  paid  for 
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his  time  and  services,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  engaged 
in  these  investigations/' 

In  his  second  annual  address,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  its  growing  distrust  of  mere  theories,  and  in  its  de- 
votion to  pathology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
the  collateral  branches.  In  defence  of  those  who  pursue  the 
study  of  anatomy,  he  utters  the  following  just  sentiment : 
"  All  will  grant  their  pursuit  would  not  have  been  selected 
except  from  a  high  sense  of  duty.  It  requires  some  lofty  in- 
citement, some  moral  courage,  to  be  thus  employed.  The 
mysterious  change  which  death  induces  is  alone  sufficient  to 
startle  the  most  buoyant  spirit ;  but  with  this,  the  patholo- 
gist must  familiarize  himself.  He  proceeds  to  his  high  office 
at  the  risk  of  health,  often,  indeed,  of  existence.'' 

As  a  theme  for  his  last  annual  discourse,  Dr.  Beck  selected 
the  subject  of  small-pox,  as  one  of  "  permanent  and  abiding 
interest,  not  only  to  us  as  medical  men,  but  to  the  whole  com. 
munity,  indeed  to  the  whole  human  race." 

This  paper  consists  mainly  of  a  rapid  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  thorough  vaccination,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
extinction. 

Dr.  Beck  continued  to  feel  an  interest  in,  and  to  cultivate 
laboriously  the  science  of  medicine  until  a  late  period  of  his 
life.  Selecting  always  those  themes  for  his  discourses  which 
were  of  the  largest  interest  to  the  largest  number,  he  was  able 
to  discuss  them  in  a  manner  which  indicated  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  their  relations  and  bearings.  His  sugges- 
tions are  constantly  such  as  might  become  a  physician,  a  phi- 
lanthropist, and  statesman  ;  and  that  they  T^ere  not  Utopian 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  very  many  of  them,  either  in  their 
original  forms,  or  only  slightly  modified,  have  been  adopted 
as  measures  of  state  policy  and  general  hygiene,  or,  if  not 
adopted,  they  still  continue  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
intelligence  of  enlightened  men  everywhere,  and  physicians 
0lill  continue  to  reiterate  his  sentiments,  and  to  urge  their 
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adoption  upon  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  public  inte- 
rests. 

I  cannot  omit  to  indicate,  as  worthy  of  especial  notice,  the 
humble,  Christian-like  deference  with  which  he  recognizes  the 
hand  of  a  kind  Providence  in  all  those  discoveries  and  improve* 
monts  in  medicine,  resulting  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  race,  of  which  our  profession  has  been  so  long  the 
chosen  and  honored  medium. 

In  1826,  Dr.  Beck  was  made  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  instead  of  Lecturer ; 
and  in  1836,  he  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  Practice  to 
that  of  Materia  Medica,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request. 
These  two  chairs  he  continued  to  occupy  until  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  College  in  1840. 

Medical  schools  had  been  established  both  at  Albany  and 
Geneva,  under  new  and  favorable  auspices,  each  having  re- 
ceived liberal  endowments  from  the  State ;  and  although  the 
College  at  Fairfield  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
sion to  such  a  degree  that  in  its  last  catalogue  its  pupils  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  its  graduates  thirty- 
three,  yet  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  wants  of  the  community 
did  not  require  three  colleges  situated  so  near  each  other,  and 
as  both  Albany  and  Geneva  had  the  advantage  in  their  rela- 
tive size  and  accessibilily,  it  was  determined  by  the  several 
professors  to  discontinue  the  lectures  at  Fairfield. 

At  this  time,  the  Faculty  consisted  of  Westel  Willoughby, 
John  Delamater,  James  Hadley,  James  McNaughton,  T.  Bo* 
meyn  Beck,  and  myself,  as  their  newly  appointed  Professor  in 
the  chair  of  Surgery,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Reuben  D. 
Mussey. 

Very  few  changes  had  occurred  in  the  school  since  its  first 
organization.  Lyman  Spaulding,  the  first  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  had  died ;  Joseph  White  and  Delos  White, 
respectively  Professors  of  Surgery  and  of  Anatomy,  had  re- 
signed, and  also  Dr.  Mussey,  my  immediate  predecessor. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Faculty  remained  as  in  1815. 

From  the  rude  walls  of  this  College,  built  upon  cold  and  in- 
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hospitable  hills,  have  gone  out  more  than  three  thousand 
pupils,  and  nearly  six  hundred  graduates ;  of  whom  nineteen 
have  held,  or  do  now  hold,  professorships  in  colleges,  eight  are 
in  the  United  States  service  as  surgeons,  and  very  many  more 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sor- 

gery. 

Immediately  on  resigning  his  place  at  Fairfield,  Dr.  Beck 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College  ;  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  which 
he  would  most  naturally  have  been  chosen,  being  already 
occupied  by  a  very  able  teacher,  Amos  Dean,  Esq.  This 
professorship  Dr.  Beck  continued  to  hold  until  1854,  when 
his  declining  health,  together  with  an  accumulation  of  other 
pressing  duties,  induced  him  to  resign  his  place  as  an  active 
officer,  having  now  taught  medicine  in  some  of  its  departments 
for  thirty-nine  years,  and  the  trustees  then  conferred  npon 
him  the  honorary  distinction  of  Emeritus  Professor. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  1817,  Dr.  Beck  was  made 
principal  of  the  Albany  Academy ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  nncle. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  dated  August  1,  1817,  shortly  before  the  ap- 
pointment, he  writes  as  follows :  "  This  I  know,  that  by  zeal 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  it  can  be  made 
an  eminent  and  useful  institution.*'  .  •  .  *'I  pray  you  to 
believe  that  the  mention  of  my  name  as  a  candidate,  was  un- 
solicited and  very  unexpected.  It  is  a  spontaneous  offer,  and 
as  such  I  shall  always  look  on  it  as  a  testimony  of  no  mean 
value.*'  The  citizens  of  Albany  and  his  numerous  pupils, 
now  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  can  bear  witness 
how  great  was  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  that  institution,  and  how 
well  he  fulfilled  his  promise. 

The  building  occupied  as  the  Academy,  was  erected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  city  authorities  ;  it  is  large,  commodious  and 
distinguished,  even  among  the  numerous  public  edifices  which 
adorn  this  capital,  for  its  fine  architectural  proportions.  Each 
department  is  supplied  with  able  teachers,  and  with  ample 
means  for  illustration,  and  during  the  more  than  thirty  years 
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of  his  administration,  it  sustained  a  reputation  second  to  no 
similar  institution  in  the  State. 

I  find  in  one  of  the  Albany  city  papers,  dated  some  years 
back,  pencil  sketches  of  a  few  of  its  most  prominent  citizens, 
among  whom  is  mentioned  Dr.  Beck.  The  writer,  who  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  many  other  public  services,  and  of  his  reputa- 
tion abroad,  thus  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  Academy  : 

^^  The  Albany  Academy  is  an  institution  which  has  furnished 
the  community  with  more  mind  than  any  other  academy  in 
this  country ;  a  distinction  that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ad- 
mirable discipline  and  well-stored  brain  which  Dr.  Beck 
brought  with  him  into  the  institution,  in  1817.** 

In  1848,  Dr.  Beck  resigned  his  place  as  principal  of  the 
Academy,  and,  on  the  death  of  James  Stevenson,  Esq.,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Manufactures,*'  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1793,  with  Chancellor  Livingston  as  its  presi- 
dent. The  existence  of  the  corporation  was  limited  by  its 
charter  to  the  first  day  of  May,  1804.  On  the  2d  day  of 
April,  1804,  the  Legislature  virtually  renewed  the  charter, 
making  it  perpetual,  changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  to 
that  of  *'  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,"  and 
Chancellor  Livingston  was  appointed  the  president  of  the  new 
corporation.  Dr.  Beck,  at  this  time  only  twenty-one  years 
old,  was  admitted  a  member  of  this  society  on  the  5th  day  of 
February,  1812.  Among  its  officers,  in  addition  to  its  distin- 
guished president,  already  named,  were  Simeon  De  Witt,  John 
Taylor,  David  Hosack,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Edmund  C.  Genet,  and  others  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York.  At  its  second  meeting  after 
his  election,  he  was  made  the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
of  five,  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arranging 
such  minerals  as  our  State  affords.*'  And  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1812,  less  than  two  months  after  his  admission,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the  following  session 
of  the  society.     This  duty  he  performed  on  the  8d  day  of 
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Febromrr,  1813.  in  the  old  Senmte  Chamber.  The  purpose  of 
his  disconrse  was,  as  he  remkrks,  to  ^^  exhibit  at  one  Tiew, 
the  mineral  riches  of  the  United  States,  with  their  Tarious 
mpf^e^tioa  to  the  arts,  and  to  demonstrate  the  praeticaliilitj 
of  the  increase  of  different  manofactives,  whose  mmtmals  mre 
derired  from  this  source." 

This  was  eminently  the  field  for  Dr.  Beck's  peculiar  tadent. 
It  was  new,  and  eTerjthing  had  to  be  learned  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  a  host  of  persons  and  aothorities  had  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  whole  to  be  carefully  digested,  analyzed,  and  applied. 
The  resnlt  coold  not  haye  disappointed  those  who  were  ImiaUj^r 
with  his  habits ;  bnt  to  one  who  had  known  him  less,  or  who 
t'  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  he  was  com- 

pelled to  encounter  in  the  little  that  was  then  known  <xf  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  country,  the  result  seems  astonish- 
ing ;  and  to  that  elaborate  and  timely  paper,  the  American 
manufacturer  is,  to-day,  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  his 
wealth  and  prosperity.  It  was  the  lens  which  first  brooght 
the  scattered  rays  of  light  upon  the  subject  to  a  focus,  and 
which  now  melts  the  ores  in  a  thousand  furnaces.  If,  as  Dr. 
Beck  asserts,  American  mineralogy  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
he  was  the  first  to  urge  upon  it  a  confidence  in  itself,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  others  its  unsuspected  capacities;  and  it  is 
through  such  early  guidance  and  assistance  that  it  has  so 
rapidly  grown  to  complete  manhood,  no  less  than  to  the  ^^  per- 
severing industry,  the  unconquerable  enterprise,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity  of  our  citizens." 

In  1819,  Dr.  Beck  read,  before  the  same  society,  a  **  Memoir 
on  Alum,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  present  a  view  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  chemical  arts.  In  preparing  it,  ^<  I 
consulted,"  says  Dr.  Beck,  "every  work  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject within  my  reach." 

"Had  the  work,  conducted  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  the  Emporium  of 
Arts,  been  continued,  this  attempt  would  doubtless  have  been 
useless,  as  the  subject  under  consideration  was  one  of  those 
which  he  proposed  to  notice.     I  venture,  though  with  unequal 
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steps,  to  examine  the  history,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  with  a  hope  that  my  investigations 
may  prove  useful  to  some  who  are  unable  to  consult  sys- 
tematical works,  and  above  all,  that  they  may  direct  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  means  which  they  possess, 
within  their  own  reach,  of  converting  useless  mineral  products 
into  rich  sources  of  individual  and  national  profit/' 

This,  together  with  the  paper  first  mentioned,  is  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  before  which  they  were 
delivered. 

The  Albany  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1823.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  was,  by  the  charter,  appointed  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Beck,  its  first  vice-president.  A  union  between 
this  association  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Arts,  was  agreed  upon  and  carried  into  effect  in  1824,  and 
consummated  in  form  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  27th 
of  February,  1829,  incorporating  the  Albany  Institute,  to 
consist  of  three  departments :  the  first,  that  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  arts,  to  consist  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Useful  Arts  as  then  constituted ;  the  second,  that  of 
natural  history,  to  consist  of  the  Albany  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  as  then  constituted ;  the  third,  for  the  promotion  of 
history  and  general  literature,  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  Albany  Institute  so  constituted,  dating  back  its  foun- 
dation to  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufactures  in  1793,  and  thus 
being,  I  believe,  the  oldest  institution  of  this  character  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  Dr.  Beck  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  active  members,  but  it  may  be  safely 
said,  without  doing  injustice  to  many  others  who  have  been 
connected  with  it,  that  he  did  more  to  keep  up  its  organisa- 
tion, to  enlarge  its  library  and  collections,  and  generally  to 
advance  its  interests,  than  any  other  person  connected  with 
it.  Its  proceedings,  as  well  as  its  published  Transactions, 
bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  and  seal  with  which  he  labored 
for  its  prosperity.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many 
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1  years  before,  he  wa«  its  president.     In  1835,  Dr.  Beck,  bj 

^  appointment,  delirered  before  the  Institute  a  enlogimn  on  tlie 

f  life  and  services  of  Simeon  De  Witt,  Snireyor-Geiieral  of  the 

State,  Chancellor  of  the  Unirersitj,  and  also,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  one  of  the  Tice-presidents  of  the  society.  After  m 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  highly  esteemed  and  venerable  man, 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  style  and 
narrative,  adverting  to  the  loss  which  the  Institute  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  other  members,  he  closes  in  language 
which  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  this  biographiol 
memoir. 

"Happy,"  says  he,  "if,  when  our  account  is  made  up,  we 
L    _  shall  be  found  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  like  our  honored 

fellow-members,  to  have  done  some  service  to  the  community 
**  or  the  State.     Then,  whether  in  the  morning  of  life,  or  at  its 

fervid  bustling  noonday,  or  in  the  declining  hour,  we  depart, 
our  memories  will  be  cherished,  and  our  names  implore  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  sigh." 

One  of  the  originators  of  the  plan  for  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  Beck  became  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters,  and  under  the  successive  governors  he  was 
intrusted  with  much  of  the  supervision  of  the  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1850  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  supervision 
of  the  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  State.  The  geological  survey  having  been  protracted 
much  beyond  the  period  originally  contemplated,  and  various 
claims  existing  in  reference  to  it,  the  two  officers  named  were 
required  by  law  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  what 
those  claims  were,  and  what  contracts  existed  between  the 
State  and  individuals  for  such  of  the  work  as  remained  to  be 
completed.  They  were  also  required  to  report  a  plan  for 
the  final  completion  of  the  survey,  and  to  submit  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  such  completion.  Dr.  Beck's  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  this  work,  and  all  the  matters  connected  with 
it,  was  perhaps  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  person 
I  the  State ;  and  this  fact  led  to  the  selection  of  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Regents,  a  post  which  he  then  filled,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. Whether  we  look  at  the  interests  of  the  State  or 
those  of  science,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Legislature,  show 
the  good  effects  of  the  investigation  made  by  them ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  order  and  system  which  the  affair  soon  assumed 
under  their  hands,  and  the  comparative  economy  which  at- 
tended their  expenditures  and  plans,  it  is  hazarding  little  to 
say  that,  had  a  permanent  commission  of  this  character  been 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  survey  from  its  outset,  the  work 
would  have  been  more  systematically  pursued,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense greatly  less  than  that  which  the  State  has  incurred. 

Since  1841  he  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  a  position  of  great  honor  and  trust. 

The  Regents  have  a  supervisory  charge  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  are  required  to  report  annually  the 
condition  of  all  the  colleges  and  academies  under  their  care. 
His  reports  made  during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  are  not 
only  voluminous,  but  they  are  equally  models  of  accuracy  and 
of  compactness. 

But  the  supervision  of  colleges  and  of  academies  does  by  no 
means  limit  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Regents. 
To  them  is  intruste<l  the  care  of  the  State  Library,  and  of  the 
State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  with  also  the  management 
of  much  of  the  foreign  correspondence,  and  all  of  the  literary 
or  scientific  international  exchanges ;  most  of  which  various 
duties  devolved  officially  upon  Dr.  Beck. 

To  his  earnest  devotion  and  eminent  qualifications  the  State 
is  therefore  indebted  for  its  large  and  judiciously  selected 
library,  and  especially  ftr  its  unrivalled  collection  of  works  on 
the  history  of  this  country  and  State. 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Vandeusen,  from  whose  brief 
but  elegant  biography,  written  for  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Insanity,  I  am  indebted  for  several  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  memoir : 

^^  Dr.  Beck  has  witnessed  the  adoption,  in  this  State,  of  a 
public  system  of  education,  elementary  and  collegiate,  alike 
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thoroogfa  and  soceessfiD] ;  and  as  the  crowning  cfi>rt  in  die 
field  of  his  sererest,  jet  most  congenial  labor,  a  State  Li- 
brarj,  whicl,  for  completeness  of  organixati<Mi  and  bemntj  of 
arrangement,  stands  nnriTalled,  and  for  irhidi,  it  idmj  be  re- 
marked, the  State  of  New  York  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
his  extended  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  c€  fitera- 
tore  and  science,  in  which  he  had  no  equal  in  this  ooontrj,  i^ 
indeed,  anywhere." 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Beck  became  interested  in  the  snbjeet 
of  a  State  Mnsenm.  In  fact,  whfle  connected  writh  the  City 
Lyceum,  established  in  the  Albany  Academy,  he  was  indus- 
triously accumulating  and  depositing  ererything  of  whidi  he 
could  possess  himself,  relating  to  history,  or  to  natural  science, 
a  passion  which,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  cease  or  abate  when 
his  admission  into  the  Board  of  Regents  gave  him  a  wider  field 
for  its  exercise.  To  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Cabinet 
hereafter  his  time  and  talents  were  in  no  small  degree  directed; 
and  such  was  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  these  institutions  that  be 
did  not  hesitate,  at  times  when  the  illiberal  policy  of  indi- 
yidoal  members  of  the  Legislature  hazarded  the  sdceess  of 
necessary  appropriations,  to  give  his  personal  pledge  that  the 
moneys  should  be  judiciously  applied,  and  by  becoming,  as  it 
were,  the  indorser  of  the  government,  he  secured  the  re- 
cognition of  the  claims  of  these  interests,  and  obtained  the 
necessary  supplies. 

On  the  arrival  of  M.  Vattemare  in  this  country,  I>r.  Beck 
immediately  saw  the  value  of  such  a  system  of  international 
exchange  as  was  proposed,  and  became  at  once  one  of  its 
warmest  advocates;  nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  urge  npon  the 
successive  legislatures  of  New  York  the  continuance  of  the 
system  ;  and  even  upon  his  death-bed  he  entreated,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor,  that  his  friends  would  not  forget  the  claims  of 
this  subject,  in  which  he  had  always  felt  so  deep  an  interest. 

In  a  letter  lately  received,  M.  Vattemare  writes:  "The 
death  of  Dr.  Beck  deprives  me  of  the  best  and  most  faithful 
friend  I  ever  had,  as  well  as  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
active  co-operator  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  my  life  is  de- 
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voted I  thought  that  with  my  friend  all  was 

gone ;  for  the  recollection  of  his  solicitude  for  the  system  of 
exchange,  as  well  as  his  paternal  anxiety  for  the  State  Libra- 
ry— that  glorious  monument  of  his  patriotism  and  high  know- 
ledge— revived  my  courage,  and  with  it  the  hope  that  those 
kind  friends  I  have  yet  among  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Beck  for  me,  and 
his  association  in  my  labors,  would  secure  the  continuation  of 
their  good  will." 

Outside  of  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  duties,  no  object  of 
public  interest  was  undertaken  without  finding  in  him  a  warm 
supporter.  When  the  project  of  a  University  in  the  city  of 
Albany  was  started,  intended  to  supply  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary wants  of  the  whole  United  States,  Dr.  Beck,  while  seeing 
clearly  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  attending  such 
a  scheme,  gave  it  his  full  countenance  and  encouragement. 
Of  the  American  Association  of  Science  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, and  rendered  to  it  many  services. 

In  obedience  to  those  promptings  of  humanity  which  seem  in 
a  great  measure  to  have  determined  his  course  in  life— labor- 
ing always  most  zealously  for  those  who  were  least  able  to 
appreciate  his  services,  or  to  recognize  them — he  read  before 
the  New  York  State  Society,  in  1887,  a  paper  on  the  statis- 
tics of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  had  the  efi*ect  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  legislators  more  fully  to  the 
condition  and  necessities  of  this  unfortunato  class,  and  the 
results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  establishment  in  the  city 
of  New  York  of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  unrivalled  in  the 
excellence  of  its  system  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  details. 

By  the  act  of  its  incorporation,  in  April,  1842,  Dr.  Beck 
was  made  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica;  and  he  was  reappointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate  at  the  expiration  of  each 
successive  triennial  period.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mun- 
son,  in  1854,  he,  although  a  non-resident  member,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  the  Board.  This  important  in- 
stitution, established  and  endowed  by  the  State  upon  a  scale 
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of  almost  unparalleled  munificence,  is  no  doubt  indebted  largely 
to  Dr.  Beck  for  his  wise  counsels  and  eflScient  personal  aid, 
which  he  at  all  times  freely  contributed. 

Dr.  Beck  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  published  at  Utica,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  Brigham,  the  former  principal, 
and  when,  upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  in  1850,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Journal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Beck  was  chosen  its  editor,  a  placfe  which  he  continued  to  hold 
"  until  the  close  of  the  last  volume,  when  advancing  years  and 
more  imperative  duties  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  edito- 
rial connection.'* 

Of  the  chief  labor  of  Dr.  Beck's  life,  and  of  that  which  has 
made  his  name  illustrious  wherever  science  and  literature  are 
cultivated,  it  still  remains  to  speak.  I  allude  to  his  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  From  how  early  a  period  in  his  life 
the  subject  of  this  work  occupied  his  attention  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  brief  extracts  from  letters  written  to  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Romeyn.     The  first  is  dated  in  1813 : 

"  Permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the  obtaining  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  French  authors  on  legal  medicine.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  me  to  prepare  a  work  on  that  subject, 
and  should  I  be  enabled  to  procure  Foder^  or  Mahon,  my  de- 
sign may  be  completed." 

The  second  is  dated  June  30,  1814,  and  was  addressed  to 
his  uncle,  at  Lisbon,  Portugal : 

"As  the  communication  is  now  open  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  you  will  doubtless  be  enabled  to  procure 
the  books  I  wished.  Dulan  advertised  them  some  years 
since."     .... 

The  treatise  alluded  to  appeared  in  1823,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo ;  and  not  only  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
but  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  standard  work  on  the 
*iibject.     The   science   of  medical  jurisprudence   is   one    of 

^t  interest  and  importance.     It  treats  of  all  those  ques- 

i«  in  which  the  testimony  of  a  medical   man   may   be 

(Hirdd  before  courts  of  justice,  and  from  the  nature  of 
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many  of  the  questions,  it  is  obvious  that  their  discussion  re- 
quires the  widest  range  of  medical  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Although  deeply  studied  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  this 
science  had  scarcely  attracted  any  attention,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  England,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Beck.  To  him  is  certainly  due  the  high  credit, 
not  merely  of  rousing  public  attention  to  an  important  and 
neglected  subject,  but  also  of  presenting  a  work  upon  it  which 
will  probably  never  be  entirely  superseded.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, its  merits  have  been  duly  appreciated  and  magnanimously 
acknowledged. 

In  1825,  the  work  was  republished  at  London,  with  notes 
by  Dr.  William  Dunlop,  and  it  passed  altogether  through  ten 
editions,  including  the  four  English  editions,  during  the  author's 
life.  Since  his  death,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  issued 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Oilman,  of  New  York,  as- 
sisted by  an  able  corps  of  collaborators.  In  1828,  the  work 
was  translated  into  German,  at  Weimar,  and  has  been  favor- 
ably received  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Considered  all  in  all,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  able, 
learned,  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  any  language,  and  may,  therefore,  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Dr.  Beck's  literary  and  scientific  life. 

Although  the  two  volumes  originally  comprised  more  than 
two  thousand  pages  octavo,  yet  to  each  successive  American 
edition  he  did  not  fail  to  add  largely  from  his  apparently  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  knowledge  and  research.  Nor  even  here 
did  his  labors  cease,  but  he  continued  to  contribute,  almost  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  to  one  or  more  of  the  medical  or  scien- 
tific journals  of  the  country,  such  additional  facts  or  discoveries 
as  from  time  to  time  came  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  ^^  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences/*  edited  by  Dr.  Hays,  may 
be  found  many  of  his  most  valuable  papers. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  testimony  more  pertinent,  as  to  the 
rank  occupied  by  Dr.  Beck  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  than  the  large  number  of  societies,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  which  conferred  upon  him  either  honorary  or  active 
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memberships.  Among  others  less  known,  we  mmj  mentkm 
the  New  York  Historical  Societj,  of  whidi  he  was  dected  m 
member  in  1813;  Fhysico-Medieal  Society,  New  York,  1813; 
Antiquarian  Sodetj,  Maasadmsettg,  1816 ;  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sdences,  PhQadelphia,  1816 ;  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  1817;  American  Geological  Society,  New 
Haven,  1819 ;  Natural  Historical  Society,  Montreal,  1821 ; 
Honorary  Member  of  Medical  Society,  Londcm,  1824  ;  Medi- 
cal Society,  Quebec,  1824 ;  Corresponding  Monber,  T.inTt^i>aji 
Society,  Paris,  1826;  Honorary  Member,  Medical  Society, 
Connecticut,  1826 ;  Society  of  Emulation,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  1827 ;  Medical  Society  of  New  Hampshire,  1828 ; 
Associate  of  the  College  of  Physicianf,  Philadelphia,  1829 ; 
Honorary  Member,  Boyal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1832 ;  of  Meteorolo^cal  Society,  London,  1838 ;  of  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1839;  of  Medical 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  1830 ;  National  Institution  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science,  Washington,  1840 ;  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylyania,  1841;  American  Ethnological  Society,  1842; 
Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dartmouth,  1845 ; 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
1847  ;  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen, 
1848 ;  Historical  Society,  Vermont,  1850 ;  American  Statis- 
tical Society,  Boston,  1851 ;  State  Historical  Society,  Wis- 
consin, 1854.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Mercersburg  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Rutgers 
College,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Beck  enjoyed  during  his  long  life  almost  uninterrupted 
health,  the  result,  probably,  of  a  good  natural  constitution,  and 
of  regular,  temperate,  and  active  habits,  so  far  at  least  as  his 
literary  pursuits  would  permit. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1854,  he  suffered  first  from  m 
severe  attack  of  indigestion.  In  February,  1855,  he  was 
again  taken  ill  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  these  attacks  were 
renewed  hereafter,  with  more  and  more  frequency,  accom- 
panied with  dyspnoea,  and  with  such  other  symptoms  as 
seemed  to  indicate   disease  of  the  heart.      His  emaciation 
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became  extreme ;  and  finally,  after  severe  and  protracted 
suffering,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  Chris- 
tian resignation,  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1855,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  yearsand  three  months. 

To  the  inquiry,  so  natural  to  one  who  reflects  upon  the  life 
and  labors  of  Dr.  Beck,  ^^  How  has  any  man  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  in  a  single  life  V*  The  reply  is, — it  was 
the  result  of  system,  indomitable  perseverance,  of  ardent  devo- 
tion, and  honesty  of  purpose,  united  to  excellent  talents.  But 
no  one  quality  so  much  contributed  to  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments  as  that  methodical  improvement  of  time  which  he  adopted 
from  the  first  and  retained  to  almost  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 
Every  duty  had  its  time  and  place,  with  which  no  other  duties 
were  allowed  to  interfere.  A  given  portion  of  each  day  was 
assigned  to  a  particular  subject,  and  this  arrangement  was  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  morning  study  was  never  post- 
poned to  the  evening,  nor  relaxation  nor  miscellaneous  read- 
ing permitted  until  the  allotted  tasks  were  respectively  dis- 
patched. Having  determined  also  upon  any  great  purpose, 
it  was  never  relinquished  until  it  was  accomplished.  With 
him  there  was  no  vacillation  or  uncertainty  of  design  ;  and  at 
his  death  nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished,  but  that 
one  labor  which  he  had  undertaken  too  late  for  its  full  comple- 
tion,— a  memoir  of  his  early  friend  and  counsellor,  the  lamented 
De  Witt  Clinton ;  a  work  for  which  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  his  sympathy  of  feelings  and  tastes,  with  his 
rare  literary  attainments,  eminently  qualified  him. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  Beck  was  kind  and  affection- 
ate. I  hesitate,  even  in  a  biographical  memoir,  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  private  life ;  but  I  must  yield  to  an  impulse  which 
instructs  me  to  value  the  example  of  a  pure  and  unsullied 
character  in  its  relations  to  home  and  to  the  social  circle. 

To  his  wife,  who  died  in  1823,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
one  years,  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments  and  of  refined 
sentiments,  he  was  devotedly  attached ;  and  I  am  told  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  was 
written  while  watching  at  her  bedside  during  her  last  and 
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painfully  protracted  illness, — ^a  most  touching  memorial  to  her 
yirtues  and  to  the  kindness  of  his  own  heart. 

Of  his  brothers,  he  was  the  eldest ;  and,  although  accus- 
tomed always  to  exercise  over  them  a  kind  of  paternal  care, 
he  was  singularly  attached  to  them ;  and  when,  one  after 
another,  they  died,  until  he  alone  was  left,  he  seemed  to 
suffer  the  most  poignant  grief;  especially  did  the  death  of 
his  last  and  youngest  brother — ^the  late  Lewis  C.  Beck, — 
with  whom  his  associations  and  pursuits  were  the  most  con- 
stant, fall  heavily  upon  him. 

His  mother — that  venerated  woman,  who  herself  had  watched 
over  his  infancy,  and  guided  him  carefully  through  his  youth, 
up  to  manhood — ^found  under  his  roof  a  welcome  shelter  in  her 
declining  years,  where  at  all  times  her  wants  were  more  than 
supplied,  and  her  counsels  and  precepts  were  reverentially  re- 
spected. Brought  up  under  her  father's  care,  her  education 
was  solid  and  judicious,  and,  until  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  her  life,  when  her  mind  gave  way,  she  preserved  her  inte- 
rest in  all  literary  pursuits.  She  lived  to  see  all  her  children 
attain  eminence  and  respectability,  and  died  at  last  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

Dr.  Beck  had  no  sons.  His  two  daughters,  Catharine,  wife 
of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Esq.,  of  Westchester,  and  Helen,  wife 
of  Hon.  William  Parmelee,  of  Albany,  still  live  to  attest  his  in- 
estimable worth  and  to  exemplify  his  virtues. 

In  the  presence  of  strangers.  Dr.  Beck  was  somewhat  re- 
served, and  not  imfrequently  seemed  unsocial ;  but,  with  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  he  was  remarkably  free,  affable, 
and  unrestrained  ;  and  through  all  his  familiar  social  conver- 
sations there  was  a  rich  vein  of  humor  mingling  with  the  pro- 
founder  currents  of  thought  and  discussion. 

His  knowledge  of  books  was  not  confined  to  scientific 
treatises.  He  read  most  of  the  standard  works  in  history, 
romance,  poetry,  and  in  all  departments  of  light  literature. 
He  read  rapidly,  and  soon  possessed  himself  of  the  meaning 
***  value  of  any  author ;  a  faculty  which,  united  to  a  retentive 
Wjf  made  him  almost  the  final  umpire  whenever  ques- 
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tlons  of  text  or  authority  arose.  In  the  language  of  one  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  who  had  been  a  colaborer  with  him 
in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Library,  ^^  His  knowledge  of 
what  I  would  call  the  science  of  literature,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.** 

He  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  all.  Not  even  the 
brutes  escaped  his  sympathy.  Cruelty  to  animals  excited  in 
him  always  the  most  intense  disapprobation. 

His  belief  in  the  divine  revelation,  and  in  its  doctrines,  as 
held  by  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Christians,  was  firm,  de- 
cided, and  often  expressed ;  and  he  could  never  tolerate  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  impugn  or  to  throw 
discredit  upon  them. 

Frank  E.  Hamiltoit. 


JOHN  COLLINS  WARREN. 


1778—1856. 


I;l 


John  Collins  Warren,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  was 
bom  at  Boston,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1778. 

In  1786,  being  then  eight  years  old,  he  entered  the  public 
Latin  School.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  is  described  b  j  those 
whose  recollections  go  so  far  back,  as  a  boy  of  great  sedate- 
ness,  remarkable  for  his  scrupulous  neatness  of  person,  and 
for  his  love  of  order,  as  shown  in  his  room,  his  library,  and 
his  clothes.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  child  for  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  but  was  cold,  reserved,  and  silent,  even 
at  that  age.  Notwithstanding  this  external  coldness,  how- 
ever, he  was  naturally  of  a  warm,  ardent,  and  even  impetuous 
temperament.  His  disposition  was  afiectionate,  and  his  mother 
often  mentioned  the  devoted  and  patient  attention  which  he 
displayed  in  watching  by  her  sick-bed,  when  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  strong  natural  taste  for  music,  and 
could  easily  catch  a  tune  upon  once  hearing  it.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  though  in  after-life 
he  never  indulged  the  taste,  yet  he  states  in  his  diary  that  he 
perfectly  retains,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  the  air  of  a 
Greek  song,  which  he  learned  from  one  of  Napoleon's  oflScers, 
with  whom  he  boarded  in  Paris. 

At  the  first  distribution  of  the  Franklin  medals,  at  the 
Latin  School,  his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  left 
school  for  Harvard  College  in  1793.  He  was  then  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  delivered  a  valedictory  address,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  in  this  year,  in  laudation  of  public  school  education, 
before  the  "  venerable  fathers  of  the  town.** 
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This  address,  a  oopy  of  which  is  extant,  partly  in  his  hand- 
writing, consists  of  grave  advice  to  those  who  were  to  remain 
in  the  school  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoyed — advantages  which  were  greater 
because  shared  equally  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  so  that 
a  feeling  of  cowardly  depression  was  not  cultivated  in  the 
former,  or  undue  consciousness  of  superiority  in  the  latter. 

Two  of  his  surviving  classmates,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of 
Boston,  and  Judge  White,  of  Salem,  testify  to  his  honorable 
standing  in  college,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  young  gentleman. 
They  state  that  he  always  held  in  view  the  rank  obtained  by 
his  uncle.  General  Joseph  Warren,  as  well  as  the  high  standing 
his  father  had  obtained,  and  his  ambition  was  continually 
stimulated  by  these  examples. 

lie  was  graduated  in  1797.  It  was  his  father's  wish  that  he 
should  not  enter  a  profession  which  he  had  found  so  laborious, 
and  in  many  respects  so  full  of  care  and  anxiety  as  his  own ; 
but  that  he  should  adopt  the  more  immediately  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  a  merchant.  John  does  not  appear,  at  that 
time,  to  have  had  any  decided  bias  for  his  father's  profession, 
and  he  spent  the  first  year  after  he  was  graduated  in  studying 
the  French  language,  as  a  useful  preparation  for  whatever 
occupation  he  might  adopt. 

The  troubled  state  of  Europe  had,  at  that  time,  deranged 
mercantile  affairs  so  seriously  that,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  such  a  situation  in  a  counting-room  as  his 
father  thought  entirely  suitable,  and  he  was  permitted,  there- 
fore, to  indulge  the  preference  which  he  felt  for  a  profession. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  remained  one  year 
with  his  father.  That  his  taste  for  this  pursuit  was  not  natu- 
rally very  strong,  seems  to  be  shown  by  his  speaking  in  his 
letters  of  this  period  as  a  year  lost  in  the  '^pretended"  study 
of  medicine. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  his  strong  desire  to  visit  Europe,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  foreign  hospitals, 
induced  him  to  embark  for  London.  He  sailed  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1799,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor's  de- 
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fSsir  Hut  ziiepL^v  cf  GffienI  Warren,  asp!  tLe  ««»  of  ofLe  of  :k 
■001  ardect  a&'i  vi^elfisk  foavxi  vk^  eTer  Ereti.  i,>  b«iu«i 
paUie  erenti  vith  i&diferaee.  He  kad  prrriovslj  cakem  a 
deep  hkieren  in  pociiks.  and  oo  tiie  breaking  ovs.  of  xhe  Fremck 
war,  Upok  an  aet:Te  pan  in  militafj  aCurs.  and  in  tke  orgaai- 
il  ttUwjti  of  companies.     TIu«  interest  in  miEtarj  manersw  a»d 

Us  eonneetxon  with  a  coapanT.  latterlj  as  svrgeoo.  eoadaved 
tkroogh  life. 

1  He  describes  his  emplorments  on  board  ship  as  of  a  var£ke 

diaraeter.  He  and  the  other  passengers  vere  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  great  gnns,  and  thej  soon  became  so  expert 
in  the  management  of  these  heaTT  pieces,  that,  he  sars*  the 
oldest  seaman  could  not  omdo  them*  The  captain  indining 
to  prove  their  alacrity,  once  gave  the  alarm  at  midnight*  when 
thej  were  all  buried  in  sound  sleep.  **In  fire  minates  we 
were  all  at  oar  stations,  and  had  ererj  gon  prepared  for 
acticQ."  They  had  many  real  alarms,  and  were  forced  to 
pass  many  nights  in  their  clothes.  Friends  and  enemies  were 
almost  equally  disagreeable  to  meet.  They  were  drireii  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  French  coast.  "  After  chasing  a  prirateer, 
quarrelling  fariously  with  a  British  cruiser,  and  recerring 
Tery  polite  treatment  from  others,  we  landed  at  I>eaLr  on  the 
lOth  July." 

Having  arrived  at  London,  seen  the  wonders,  delivered  his 
letters,  and  receive^l  the  consequences  thereof,  he  commenced 
at  once  the  attendance  of  the  hospitals.  "There  are,"  he 
says,  ^'  two  kinds  of  students  in  the  hospitals ;  the  one  called 
dressers,  and  the  other  walkers.     The  first  have  the  adran- 
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tage  of  practising  on  all  the  simple  surgical  cases,  and  dress- 
ing all  wounds  themselves;  the  others  merely  see  what  is 
done.  Of  course  the  former  have  vastly  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  expenses  are  likewise  double,  as  the  walker 
pays  X25,  the  dresser  X50.  Though  I  do  not  like  to  pay  so 
much  money  for  one  object,  I  believe  I  shall  enter  as  dresser ; 
for,  as  I  intend  to  become  a  surgeon,  I  think  the  acquiring  a 
facility  and  standing  in  manual  operations  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.** 

Our  American  student  was  fortunate  in  having  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  the  immediate  pupils  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  of  Guy*s  Hospital.  From  them 
he  acquired  the  taste  and  the  facility  of  making  anatomical 
preparations,  which  he  always  pursued  with  interest,  and 
gradually  formed  the  collection  which  he  gave  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  College,  and  which  is  designated  as  the  War- 
ren Museum. 

He  engaged  lodgings  near  the  hospitals,  comfortably  situ- 
ated, three  stories  from  the  earth.  His  chambers  were  of 
sufficient  size  to  require  two  steps  from  one;,  side  to  the  other. 
The  *'  master"  with  whom  he  engaged  was  at  first  absent  from 
London,  and  he  availed  himself  of  four  weeks  leisure,  for  a 
tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  large  part  of  the  south  of 
England.  On  the  surgeon's  return,  in  August,  he  entered 
his  name,  and  became  senior  dresser  to  William  Cooper,  "  one 
of  the  best  of  men  and  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London." 
Astley  Cooper  was  afterwards  connected  with  his  uncle,  and 
Dr.  Warren  always  took  delight  in  speaking  of  him  as  his 
''master,"  a  word  that  has  become  nearly  obsolete  with  us. 

Mr.  Warren  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Astley  also. 
Though  both  were  of  high  standing,  their  opinions,  he  states, 
were,  in  many  respects,  diametrically  opposite.  Thus,  Wil- 
liam Cooper  would  say  that  the  opening  of  an  abscess  was 
effected  much  more  kindly  and  safely  by  nature,  than  it  could 
be  done  by  art.  Astley  maintained  that  an  early  incision,  by 
relieving  the  tension  of  the  parts,  aided  nature  and  saved 
much  suffering. 
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Here  he  devoted  himself  one  year  especially  to  hospital 
practice,  and  to  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery. His  time  was  fully  occupied.  He  went  only  from 
his  room  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  during 
his  week  to  attend  accidents,  which  came  in  very  fast.  He 
had  from  thirty  to  forty  patients  particularly  under  his  care, 
at  once.  '^  I  had,  among  others,  a  very  fine  simple  fracture  of 
the  leg,  which  I  think  will  do  well.  In  fact,  without  the  least 
previous  notice,  I  am  pitched  into  a  surgeon.  Obliged  to  do 
things  of  which  I  never  saw  a  case,  nor  had  an  idea  of,  and  I 
think  I  do  very  well."  He  writes  to  his  mother,  September 
27th,  1799,  "  I.  am  the  luckiest  dog  in  life.  I  was  called  away 
at  the  end  of  the  last  period  to  a  dislocated  shoulder,  which  I 
have  reduced  in  very  handsome  style.  Within  three  days  of 
my  week,  I  have  had  one  fractured  leg,  and  another  that  we 
thought  was  fractured  at  first ;  one  fractured  rib,  and  this 
dislocation,  besides  two  or  three  trifling  accidents.  I  have 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  every  way,  and  I  really  begin  to 
think  I  shall  be  famous." 

In  September,  1800,  he  left  London,  and  went  by  way  of 
the  lakes  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  special  view  of  studying 
Medicine  and  Chemistry,  not,  however,  losing  sight  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  He  remained  in  Edinburgh  until  June  4th, 
1801,  having  diligently  attended  the  lectures  which  closed  for 
the  season  about  this  time.  Travelling  through  Holland  on 
account  of  the  war,  he  reached  Paris  in  July,  and  entered 
with  M.  Antoine  Dubois,  afterwards  Baron  Dubois,  at  the 
Hospice  de  TEcole  de  Medecine,  for  one  year.  Here  he 
studied  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry, 
and  Botany,  with  Dubois,  Vauquelin,  Dupuytren,  Chaussier, 
and  Desfontaines.  Through  the  aid  of  his  banker,  he  obtained 
a  place  in  the  family  of  Dubois,  a  situation  attended  with  very- 
great  advantages.  In  the  family  of  Dubois  were  two  of 
Napoleon's  oflScers,  from  whom  he  received  much  attention 
and  valuable  information. 

He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  by  six  months*  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Hope,  then  the  best  chemical  teacher  in  Europe. 
In  Paris,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Yauquelin,  whom  he 
describes  as  the  best  chemist  in  France,  though  certainly  not 
the  best  lecturer.  This  course  was  two  hours  a  day,  for  seven 
or  eight  months.  His  attention  to  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
was,  of  course,  never  remitted.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
winter  course,  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Here  were  Fourcroy,  whom  he  describes  as  a  great 
orator ;  Cuvier,  afterwards  so  distinguished,  and  Desfontaines. 

Shortly  before  he  left  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  from, 
or  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  to  join  the  French  army,  which 
was  then  organizing  in  Italy.  It  would  have  been  gladly 
accepted,  but  his  father  was  anxious  for  his  return,  to  see  him 
established  in  medical  practice  before  his  own  health,  which 
was  feeble,  should  fail,  and  the  business  be  taken  by  others. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  returned  home  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1802,  and  speedily  began  to  aid  his  father  in  his 
practice.  At  that  period,  there  were  comparatively  few 
physicians  in  Boston,  and  those  of  much  note  were  of  advanced 
age.  Though  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art 
of  healing,  he  was  little  familiar  with  the  details  of  private 
practice,  or  the  proportioning  doses  of  medicine ;  details 
which,  however  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  novice's  first 
patients,  are  too  apt  to  be  left  to  be  acquired  by  supposed  in- 
tuition. Many  cases  of  midwifery  came  under  his  charge. 
In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  he  was  left  with  the 
whole  practice,  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical.  At  this 
period,  he  sometimes  made  fifty  visits  a  day. 

The  remarkable  tact  possessed  by  his  father,  in  taking  in 
at  a  glance  the  patient's  case,  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son. As  some  children  possess  in  arithmetic  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  arriving  at  results,  without  apparently  going  through 
the  previous  steps,  so  did  the  elder  Dr.  Warren  perceive,  by 
an  apparent  intuition,  the  exact  condition  of  his  patient :  he 
rode  rapidly,  almost  furiously,  and  made  very  rapid  visits. 
From  his  father,  and  from  his  own  rule  adopted  very  early  in 
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life,  of  never  wasting  a  moment,  he  undoubtedly  acquired  the 
power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  business  in  a  very  short  time. 

His  attention  having,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  been  occo- 
pied  with  the  study  of  the  Theory  and  Science  of  Medicine, 
he  underwent  many  severe  trials,  both  from  want  of  his  habit 
1 1   j  of  prescribing,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  many  to  confide 

in  so  young  a  physician.  Dr.  Warren  did  not  adopt  the  re- 
commendation of  old  Panton  to  Dr.  Percy,  in  "Patronage," 
to  provide  himself  with  a  wig ;  he  satisfied  himself  with  keeping 
his  queue  and  white  top  boots,  for  some  time  after  they  had 
began  to  be  abandoned  by  the  young  and  fashionable. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  in  the  dissections,  which  he 

Kfl!  undertook  to  prepare  for  the  lectures  in  Cambridge.     This, 

i  however,  interfered,  he  complains,  with  a  more  important  affiur 

'    I  which  he  then  had  on  hand.     In  about  a  year  after  his  return 

!'  ,  I  from  Europe,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 

I     r  Jonathan  Mason.     He  went  to  live  for  a  few  weeks  in  Mr. 

(      I;  Mason's  house,  then  the  best  in  Boston.     In  six  weeks  after, 

«     4  ^  he  removed  to  the  house  in  Tremont  Street,  where  the  Pavilion 

I    ' ,  now  stands. 

„j  Engaged  as  he  was  in  active  business,  he  found  time  for 

•     j  other  pursuits.     In  1803,  he  became  a  member  of  a  society 

'  !    i  for  the  study  of  Natural   Philosophy,  of  which    Mr.   John 

'    •  Lowell,   John   Quincy  Adams,  Rev.   Dr.   Eirkland,    Josiah 

Quincy,  Dr.  Jackson,   William   Emerson,  and  others,   were 
,  members.     He  also  became  a  joint  editor  of  the  Monthly 

h    [''  Anthology,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  monthly  periodicals 

li    I  in  Boston.     The  ablest  literary  men,  among  whom  was  the 

highly  gifted  Buckminster,  whose  early  death  was  so  deeply 
lamented,  contributed  to  support  this  work.  Rev.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, William  Emerson,  William  S.  Shaw,  Buckminster, 
Tuckerman,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others,  formed  the  Anthology 
Society.  In  1806,  the  society  took  into  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  reading  room  in  the  town,  and  from  this 
small  beginning  arose  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Dr.  Warren  at 
this  time  also  formed  a  private  medical  society,  with  Drs* 
Jackson,  Dixwell,  CofBn,  Bullard,  and  Howard. 
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The  earnest  zeal  of  Dr.  John  Warren  for  the  extension  of 
anatomical  knowledge  had  introdaced  demonstrations  upon 
the  real  body,  instead  of  wax  figures,  at  Cambridge.  A 
medical  school  was  soon  formed  there  in  connection  with  the 
college.  It  was  a  matter  of  novelty  ;  and  it  is  now  difficult 
to  conceive  the  interest  and  delighted  attention  with  which  a 
class  of  students,  who  were  eager  to  improve  in  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  whom  privation  had  taught  the  value  of  the 
privilege,  listened  during  an  extempore  lecture,  .two  hours 
long.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege,  describe  the  elder 
Warren  as  very  eloquent. 

In  October,  1805,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed  to  No.  2  Park 
Street,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  During  this  year,  he  took  a 
room  over  the  apothecary  store  of  Mr.  White,  in  Washington 
Street  or  Marlborough  Street,  as  it  then  was.  Here  he  gave 
public  demonstrations  in  anatomy.  The  same  was  used,  for 
many  years  after,  for  lectures  upon  subjects  connected  with 
medicine. 

In  1806,  he  was  chosen  adjunct  Professor  in  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  with  his  father.  This  office  ho  held  until  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Warren,  in  1815,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place. 

Dr.  John  Warren,  while  surgeon  of  a  military  hospital  in 
Boston,  in  1780,  had  commenced  the  first  course  of  anatomi- 
cal lectures  ever  delivered  in  New  England ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  were  attended  by  the  students  of  Harvard 
College.  He  furnished  a  plan  for  a  medical  school,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  corporation.  In  1788,  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Water- 
house  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  It 
being  found  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  professors,  who 
resided  in  Boston,  and  the  medical  students  in  general,  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  Cambridge,  the  plan  of  transferring  the 
school  to  Boston  was  proposed,  and  carried  through  in  the 
year  1810,  though  not  without  great  opposition.  In  the  year 
1809,  Dr.  Warren  published  a  paper  on  Organic  Diseases  of 
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Ife  Heart,  a  nbject  wUdi  had  hoc  before  reeeired  mttention 
m  tkb  ecwntrj. 

In  1810,  be  began  to  make  excrticMia,  in  eonjnnctioii  nidi 
Dr.  JmAsou  and  otber  medical  gendemcn  of  Boston,  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  boqxtal,  for  the  donble  porpoee  erf*  rdieTing 
persons  too  destitute  to  be  taken  care  of  at  tbor  own  bomes^ 
and  of  affording  an  opportnnitT  fcM*  students  to  aoqnire  a  prac- 
tieal  knovledge  of  medicine. 

The  succeeding  year,  be  united  with  Drs.  Jackson,  Gtn^iani, 
Bigelow,  and  Channing,  in  the  establishment  and  e^torship  of 
the  "  New  England  Joomal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery."  This 
Journal  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  continued  to 
flourish  nntfl  the  year  1828,  when  it  was  united  with  another, 
under  the  charge  of  the  same  editors,  and  took  the  name  of 
the  ^^  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL" 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  in  1815,  Dr.  Warren 
took  the  principal  part  of  his  father's  business,  in  addition  to 
what  he  had  prerioosly  acquired.  He  was  diosen  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  He  also  gave  lectures  upon  Mid- 
wifery and  Physiology.  In  this  year,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  was  built,  the  funds  for  which  had  been 
obtained  principally  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr. 
Warren.     It  was  opened  the  succeeding  year. 

But  in  addition  to  this  unwearied  industry,  Dr.  Warren 
possessed  that  temperament,  that  faculty  of  throwing  himself 
into  his  subject,  seeing  it  in  the  strongest  light,  and  feeling  it 
vividly  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest;  that  faculty,  in  short, 
in  which  talent  and  genius  consists.  This  gave  him  his  power 
as  a  clear  and  able  writer,  and  an  interesting  and  successful 
lecturer.  Seeing  clearly,  and  full  of  his  subject,  but  using  as 
few  words  as  possible,  he  was  lucid  and  intelligible. 

By  those  who  wished  to  depreciate  his  skill,  but  could  not 
deny  his  success,  it  was  sometimes  said  that  he  was  a  mere 
skilful  operator,  but  destitute  of  the  other  qualities  of  a  sur- 
geon. They  knew  him  only  from  what  they  saw  in  public,  in 
the  operating-room.  The  fact  was  widely  different.  He  did. 
Mt  Tslue  himself  upon  his  dexterity  as  an  operator,  at  least  if 
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celerity  is  a  proof  of  dexterity.  His  motto  was  not  tutCy  citiy 
etjtumnde;  it  was  catUumsly  tkud  thor<mghlt/.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  physician  from  a  distance  taking  out  his  watch, 
when  Dr.  Warren  commenced  an  operation  at  the  hospital : 

"  You  may  put  up  your  watch,  Dr. ,**  said  the  surgeon, 

"  I  do  not  operate  by  time.** 

That  he  was  a  skilful  and  dexterous  operator  there  is  abun- 
dant proof,  but  he  possessed  a  much  higher  skill, — ^that  of  dis- 
tinguishing disease  at  a  glance,  and  treating  it  in  the  most 
skilful  manner,  both  before  and  after  an  operation,  if  an 
operation  was  necessary,  and  instantaneously  seeing  any 
change  for  the  worse.  It  was  said  some  years  ago,  by  an 
American  physician  resident  in  Paris,  that  if  he  was  compelled 
to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  he  would  come  to  Boston, 
because  he  had  much  more  confidence  in  the  after-treatment. 
Other  Americans  felt  the  same.  Recognizing  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  that  operations  are  the  opprobrium  of  surgery.  Dr. 
Warren  never  made  up  his  mind  to  perform  an  operation,  until 
all  other  probable  means  of  cure  had  been  fully  tried.  The 
patient,  therefore,  might  always  feel  full  confidence  that  he 
would  not  advise  or  perform  an  operation,  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Having  determined  to  operate,  he  prepared  himself  delibe- 
rately for  it,  by  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  method 
required,  writing  a  list  of  the  contingencies  that  might  occur 
in  the  course  of  it,  and  of  every  instrument  or  article  of  appa- 
ratus that  might  be  called  for.  In  important  cases,  he  re- 
sorted to  authorities,  and  often  practised  the  operation  upon 
the  dead  subject.  Thus,  every  operation  was  with  him  a 
matter  of  study,  greater  or  less,  according  to  its  importance. 
He  took  pains  also  to  avoid  everything  which  might  interfere 
with  the  steadiness  of  his  hand,  or  the  delicacy  of  his  manual 
tact,  or  that  might  produce  mental  excitement  in  a  tempera- 
ment, which,  though  kept  under  rigid  control  as  it  was,  was 
always  excitable. 

He  proceeded  to  the  operation  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
and  caution,  taking  care  to  assure  himself  of  the  nature  of 
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every  part  or  texture  before  he  divided  it,  and  to  ascertain  at 
every  step  that  he  knew  exactly  where  he  was. 

The  operation  performed,  he  proceeded  with  equal  care  to 
i'  the  bandaging,  which  with  him  was  also  a  science.     Perhaps 

one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  he  adopted,  was  in 
the  little  use  made  of  the  needle  and  ligature  in  closing 
wounds.  By  the  judicious  use  of  adhesive  straps  and  ban- 
dages, these  were  often  dispensed  with,  and  the  unpleasant 
necessity  avoided,  of  making  additional  painful  wounds,  and 
leaving  a  foreign  substance  to  increase  the  irritation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that 
the  position  which  he  now  occupied  was  obtained  and  held,  in 
the  first  place,  by  his  diligent  and  earnest  preparation  in  the 
study  of  his  profession,  and  by  his  availing  himself  to  the 
utmost,  of  the  very  great  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  abroad, 
and  secondly,  by  his  continued  and  unremitting  efforts,  not  only 
to  keep  his  ground,  but  to  improve  himself  and  his  science. 
If  there  were  any  who  supposed  that  he  fell  easily  and 
naturally  into  his  father's  place,  with  little  exertion  of  his  own, 
or  that  he  held  his  position  without  both  talents  of  a  high 
order,  and  unwearied  and  exclusive  devotion  to  his  profession, 
they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  labors. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Warren  joined  the  religious  society  of  Episco- 
palians, which  had  then  recently  erected  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Boston. 

In  this  year,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was 
opened.  It  differed  from  other  institutions  of  this  nature  in 
the  comparative  elegance  of  its  accommodations.  There  were 
not  at  the  time  great  numbers  that  required  its  advantages. 
The  native  population  were  generally  well  off,  and  had  com- 
fortable homes.  However  poor,  they  preferred  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  their  own  homes,  and  felt  a  prejudice  against 
entering  a  hospital.  The  accommodations,  therefore,  were  in- 
tended to  give  to  a  few  in  a  superior  style,  everything  which 
their  comfort  or  well-doing  demanded.  The  poor  patient  who 
entered  was  sure  of  receiving  all  the  care  and  attention,  and 
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of  having  everything  done  which  would  promote  his  cure, 
equally  with  the  man  of  wealth. 

In  1828,  the  '^Boston  Medical  Joumar'  was  commenced. 
The  ^^  New  England  Journal/'  before  mentioned,  had  sus- 
tained its  character  from  its  foundation ;  but  the  professors 
whose  aid  had  rendered  it  so  valuable,  had  now  become  fully 
engaged  in  private  practice,  and  were  less  able  to  contribute 
freely  to  a  work  of  this  character,  or  to  take  an  active  part 
in  its  conduct.  It  was  thought  also  that  a  weekly  publica- 
tion, somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  London  ^^  Lancet,*' 
would  be  more  acceptable.  A  weekly  paper,  '•  The  Medical 
Intelligencer,"  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  esta- 
blished or  conducted  by  Dr.  Coffin,  and  had  a  very  good  list 
of  subscribers.  The  proprietorship  was  purchased,  and  the 
two  journals  were  united ;  Dr.  Warren  taking  charge  of  the 
editorship.  He  threw  himself  into  this  new  labor  with  his 
usual  energy,  and  exerted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  raise  the 
work  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  He  caused  the  sur- 
gical records  at  the  hospital  to  be  kept  more  fully  than  before ; 
and  his  selections  from  these  formed  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  new  journal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  he  could 
devote  the  time  which  he  did  to  this  work,  which  might  seem 
to  afford  almost  sufficient  occupation  for  one  who  had  no  other 
business. 

Dr.  Warren  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  medical  career. 
He  had  an  extensive  private  practice,  medical  as  well  as  sur- 
gical ;  he  was  the  leading  surgical  operator  in  New  England. 
His  labors  in  the  temperance  cause  had  recently  commenced. 
The  affairs  of  St.  Paul's  Church  had  a  great  share  of  his 
attention,  beside  other  affairs. 

He  rose  in  winter  and  breakfasted  by  candlelight ;  and 
went  out  directly  to  visit  his  patients,  until  one  o'clock,  when 
he  received  patients  at  his  house,  until  two.  He  devoted 
about  ten  minutes  to  his  dinner ;  but  after  this  meal,  he 
rested  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, he  visited  such  patients  as  required  a  second  visit ;  took 
tea  at  seven  ;  after  which,  he  wrote  and  worked  upon  the  sub- 
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jeeta  abore  mUoded  to,  often  vntfl  two  o*dod:,  A.M.  TW 
greater  part  of  this  time  was  deroled  to  the  Medical  JovrnaL 
He  prepared  tlie  ho0|Htal  reeords ;  sdeeted  the  extncca  finm 
foreign  jonmalfl,  and  prepared  original  artides.  The  late 
hoors  which  he  kept  at  this  time,  doubtless,  did  serioas  iBJwrj 
to  his  eyesi^t. 

A  temperance  society  had  been  formed  in  B^ston^  in  1813, 
and  the  elder  Dr.  Warren  was  Tlce-Prcsident.  It,  however, 
accomplished  rery  little,  and  was  in  a  langoiahing  conditioB 
in  1827,  when  Dr.  J.  G.  Warren  was  chosen  President.  He 
engaged  earnestly  in  the  canse.  He  prepared  a  aeries  of  re- 
solutions,  which  were  heartfly  adopted,  and  produced  great 
effect  upon  the  commmiity.  It  was  thoogfat,  at  the  time, 
that  men  conld  not  work  without  their  regolar  supply  of 
ardent  spirits  ;  and  that  their  use  was  reqoisite  to  the  health. 
The  resolutions  declared  the  contrary  of  this.  Their  tufltifriKie 
was  gradual ;  bat,  with  the  continued  labors  of  Dr.  Warren 
and  the  society,  a  total  reform  in  this  respect  was  effected. 
The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  Common  on  pnl^ 
days,  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  riot  and  drankenness, 
was  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  to  the  city  gorem- 
ment,  headed  by  Dr.  Warren. 

The  next  step  was  to  place  greater  restrictions  upon  the 
retailing  of  liquors,  especially  of  those  to  be  drank  on  the 
premises ;  for  grogshops  were  abundant  in  every  street,  and 
were  places  of  riot  and  excess. 

In  all  these  labors.  Dr.  Warren  was  a  prominent  morer. 
He  worked  with  so  much  zeal  that  he  was  sometimes  accused 
of  intemperance  in  the  temperance  cause ;  and  yet,  he  nerer 
advised  extreme  measures.  His  efforts  were  directed,  at  first, 
against  the  most  prominent  abuses,  and  against  the  habitual 
use  of  distilled  liquors.  The  compounding  of  medicine  had 
always  received  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Dr.  Warren 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  substitution  of  other  forms  of 
medicines  for  the  tinctures.  These  had  always  been  freely 
used  by  both  sexes.  Many  ladies  thought  they  required  their 
^aily  dose  of  "tincture  of  bark**  or  "Stoughton's  elixir;*' 
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and  men  who  were  ashamed  to  resort  to  brandy  or  rum,  took 
these  substitutes.  It  was  Dr.  Warren's  opinion,  that  their 
use  occasioned  an  imaginary  necessity  for  their  continuance, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  employment  of  spirits,  and  this  to 
intemperance.  His  efforts  so  far  succeeded  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  an  eminent  apothecary  declared  that  whereas 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  society's  labors,  his  rows  of 
bottles  of  tinctures  were  regularly  filled  every  morning,  they 
now  were  almost  untouched,  and  hardly  required  filling  once 
a  month. 

Dr.  Warren  always  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
diet.  In  his  younger  days,  he  once  recommended  custard ; 
and  the  lady,  whose  daughter  was  sick,  requested  directions 
as  to  the  ingredients.  It  was  Dr.  Warren's  maxim  never  to 
appear  in  doubt.  '^  0,"  said  he,  ^^take  some  flour  and  eggs 
and  milk  and  stir  them  together,  and  put  in  a  little  sugar." 
The  lady  knew  how  to  make  custards,  but  she  had  wanted 
directions  how  to  make  them  in  this  particular  case.  Dr. 
Warren  probably  was  never  caught  in  a  similar  blunder.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  articles  of  diet  and  their  composition ; 
and  the  skilful  management  of  these,  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  a  great  deal  of  medicine.  The  Graham  bread,  or  bread 
of  unbolted  flour,  cracked  wheat,  &c.,  were  introduced,  upon 
his  recommendation,  as  substitutes  for  cathartic  drugs.  He 
bestowed  great  attention  also  to  the  rendering  medicines  accept- 
able to  the  palate,  and  introduced  many  very  elegant  prepara- 
tions. He  was  not  inclined  to  assert  that  wholesome  medicine 
is  beneficial  in  precise  proportion  as  it  is  nauseous.  He  acted 
upon  the  opposite  principle,  that,  the  less  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  the  better  will  be  its  effects. 

Dr.  Warren *s  caution  in  preparing  himself  to  perform  an 
operation  has  already  been  recorded.  He  introduced  many 
new  operations,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  performed  in  this 
country.  His  father  had  done  successfully  a  great  number 
of  amputations,  extirpations,  and  other  operations,  and  had 
removed  many  cataracts;  thus  being  successful  in  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  by  an  operation  oftener  done  than  done 
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with  success.     He  had  mlso  repcatedlr  perfomicd  the  open- 
tioii  of  IhhoiomT;  mnd  on  one  ocemaon  unpatatcd  mz  the shonl- 

3dcr  joint,  with  complete  sneccsB. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  first  ^upented  for  stran^vlated  hemii. 
and  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
and  other  medical  men.  SnbseqomtlT  he  performed  it  so 
of^  afi  to  do  it  with  rery  little  anxietr.  and  he  lost  Terr  few 
patients.  He  introdnced  the  operation  for  aneansnu  and  per* 
•f  formed  it  in  nmneroos  cases,  aD  of  which  bat  two  were  soe- 

J*  cessfol.     In  one  of  these  two.  the  patient  had  delirium  tre- 

mens, and  fell  a  ricdm  to  his  imprudence. 
,  In  one  case  he  extirpated  the  claricle.     The  patient  did 

II  weD  the  first  fcHtnight ;  bat  some  imprudence  caused  his  death. 

He  performed  the  operation  of  removing  the  upper  mnd  lower 
W  jaw.     One  case  of  this  is  given  in  the  first  volmne  of  the  Bos- 

».  ton  Medical  and  Sorgical  Journal.     Keeping  his  attention 

t|  always  on  the  alert,  he  introduced  from  abroad  eTerj  new 

^  operation  which  was  likelj  to  be  useful. 

^  He  says :  ^^  I  have  always  considered  it  as  my  mission  to 

introduce  the  as  yet  unknown  science  of  Europe,  rather  th^n 
to  attempt  originality.  StiU,  however,  I  believe  no  one  has 
been  more  ready  to  propose  and  execute  new  and  difficult 
operations,  required  by  peculiar  cases." 

In  1837  he  published  his  ^^  Surgical  Observations  on  Tu- 
mors," a  thick  octavo  volume,  with  plates,  giving  principally 
the  results  of  his  own  practice.     He  intended  it,  not  as  a  c<Hn- 
plete  and  elaborate  treatise,  but  rather  as  a  collection  of  cases, 
*  intended  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  betireen  different  tnmors. 

He  published  this  work  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
with  his  family. 

He  sailed  for  Liverpool,  June  12,  1837,  leaving  his  son. 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  in  charge  of  his  practice.  While 
abroad,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  in  acquiring  new  informa- 
tion. He  visited  every  hospital  or  other  medical  institution 
in  places  where  he  stopped  in  journeying ;  and  he  states  that 
he  rarely  failed  to  derive  something  valuable  from  every  one 
that  he  visited.     One  main  object  of  this  labor  was  to  acquire 
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knowledge  to  be  communicated  in  his  lectures.  In  Paris,  he 
went  through  a  regular  course  of  dissection,  with  a  French 
surgeon. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Warren  resumed  his  usual 
duties,  his  daily  visits,  hospital  attendance,  and  lectures.  As 
his  son  advanced  in  experience,  and  in  the  public  confidence, 
Dr.  Warren  was  able  to  devote  more  and  more  time  to  other 
objects  of  public  usefulness. 

He  had  engaged  a  friend  to  purchase  an  estate  in  Brook- 
line,  six  miles  from  Boston,  during  his  absence,  and  he  found 
it  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  summer  after  his  return.  He 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and 
interested  himself  in  the  importation  of  foreign  stock,  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  milch  cows  and  cattle ;  also,  in  encouraging 
efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  He  became  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  President.  Comparative  anatomy  had  always  been 
with  him  a  favorite  science,  and  from  this  he  was  led  to  the 
study  of  fossil  remains. 

In  1845,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  most  perfect 
skeleton  of  the  mastodon  which  exists.  His  work  on  the  sub- 
ject— first  printed  for  private  circulation,  in  an  elegant  quarto 
volume — but  recently  published,  must  be  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Dr.  Warren,  having  given  his  valuable 
museum  of  morbid  anatomy  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  soon  filled  his  house  with  a  rare  collection  of  fossil 
remains. 

In  1854,  he  published  a  small  work  on  Fossil  Impressions ; 
and  in  1855,  an  interesting  account  of  the  Great  Elm  Tree  on 
Boston  Common. 

In  October,  1846,  the  introduction  of  ether  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  operative  surgery.  He  gives  this  account  of  its  first 
introduction  : 

"  The  amount  of  what  I  know  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words.  Dr.  Jackson — Charles  T. — suggested  the  use  of  ether 
to  Dr.  Morton,  and  Dr.  Morton  first  employed  it  to  prevent 
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fnoL  ^  fTsnrctnL  rf* 
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furtriftL     Ii  was  qieeiSIj  niopttii  m 

a»l  Prr^fiKwr  SbqiML.  of  ££ak«r^ 
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Mbffaftfr  vkkk  auj^i  aatswvr  tke  cadiy  Wt  he  free 

fingrenUe  ^^ior  of  t^er.     Xlu  ke  fovad  im 

iu  qakk  opetadoa  aft^i  pfeaiimt  odor  aad 

npsd  foottSft.     Deado.  koverer,  oecarred 

Dr*  Warren  §et  \ams^  to  aaeertaia  if 

fiwDd  saperior  to  ether,  but  sifcr 

ma&T  ezpenmeDts  vith  chloric  etker.  ke  adopted  tkii 
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In  1^48,  he  pnblifthed  a  mall  rohnne  or 
tion;  and  the  enbfieqoent  jear,  one  npon  tke  ^E&csa  of 
Chk>roform  and  Strong  Chlorie  Ether  as  Xarcodc  AgcBta.** 
He  ftronglj  opposed  the  nse  of  chlorofona. 

Dr.  Warren  oontinned  to  contribute  Creqaently  to  die  Bos- 
ton Medical  Journal  and  the  American  Jooraal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences, and  ako  Uj  sappl  y  verbal  or  written  c^nnmiinications  to  tke 
Kataral  History  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Scienceii,  the  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions  %A  Londcm,  Jtc 

Dr.  Warren's  first  wife  died  in  May,  1841,  learing  six 
children,  most  of  whom  were  married,  and  his  honse  was  left 
solitary.  He  was  married  again.  October,  1843,  to  tke 
daughter  of  GoTemor  Thomas  L.  Winthrop.  She  died  De- 
cember 17th,  1850. 

The  last  paper,  probably,  which  Dr.  Warren  contribnted  to 
any  periodical,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Medical  Joomal,  for 
lfaj«  1855*    In  the  fall  and  winter  of  this  year,  though  his 
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health  for  some  time  past  had  been  seriously  impaired,  he  still 
continued  to  practise ;  kept  his  usual  hours  for  his  various  em- 
ployments; visited  a  few  patients,  and  even  operated.  He 
was  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He  devoted  himself 
more  than  formerly  to  social  enjoyment,  and  seemed  to  delight 
in  collecting  his  family  around  him  on  such  evenings  as  his 
other  engagements  did  not  prevent. 

He  continued  in  pretty  good  health  till  February,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  slight  ophthalmia,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
sharp  cold  wind,  and  which  caused  him  to  send  for  Dr.  Jack- 
son. This  seemed  a  slight  affair,  but  it  obliged  him  to  keep 
his  room  darkened,  and  avoid  out  of  door  exercise  as  much  as 
possible.  From  this  confinement,  and  the  accompanying  de- 
pression, he  became  dyspeptic.  He,  however,  continued  to 
visit  patients  occasionally. 

Subsequently  he  had  two  attacks  of  vertigo,  followed  by 
copious  fajcal  discharges,  from  which  he  recovered  within 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  attack.  Dr. 
Jackson  found  him  low  and  weak,  but  with  no  extraordinary 
symptoms  of  disease.  The  following  day  he  was  so  much 
better  that  he  rode  out  of  town,  and  walked  in  his  garden  on 
the  damp  ground,  an  exposure  unusual  with  him.  In  the 
evening  he  was  attacked  with  chills  and  rigors,  and  had  pains  in 
the  limbs,  but  especially  in  the  abdomen.  The  next  morning 
the  sufferings  were  aggravated,  and  attended  with  the  general 
symptoms  of  fever,  with  great  tenderness  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  From  this  time  his  mind  gradually  failed,  though  he 
was  at  no  period  delirious.  From  three  o'clock,  P.M.,  on 
Saturday,  one  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  he 
ceased  to  pay  attention  to  those  around  him,  and  remained 
lying  motionless  until  two  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  May  4th, 
1856,  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  has  given  this  account  of  his  illness, 
thought  that  an  examination  would  be  very  unlikely  to  show 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  any  local  affection. 
He  considered  that  distress  of  mind  had  accelerated  his  death. 
The  loss  of  his  first  wife  had  been  deeply  felt,  and  that  of  his 
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second,  when  he  was  older  and  fe«>K1».     ^n 
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CHARLES   FRICK. 

1823—1860. 

Charles  Frick  was  born  at  Baltimore,  on  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1823.  His  father,  the  Hon.  William  Frick,  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Maryland  bar,  and,  after  filling 
several  posts  of  prominence,  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Baltimore  City,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1855. 

His  early  life  was  characterized  by  remarkable  sweetness 
of  temper,  by  a  careful  observance  of  the  rights  of  his  com- 
panions, by  unusual  quickness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  by  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  a  forbearance  towards  the 
weak  and  unfortunate,  which  secured  him  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  knew  him.  His  classical  and  mathe- 
matical education  was  completed  at  Baltimore  College,  under 
President  Prentiss,  who  was  heard  to  say,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  that  he  had  been  the  cleverest  boy  he  had 
ever  had  under  his  charge.  After  leaving  college,  he  selected 
the  profession  of  engineering,  and  was  employed  for  a  while, 
as  an  assistant,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  the 
spring  of  1843,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
friend.  Dr.  Thomas  U.  Buckler,  and  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
attended  a  partial  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Maryland.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  was  admitted  as 
a  resident  pupil  into  the  hospital  attached  to  the  Baltimore 
City  and  County  Almshouse,  averaging  about  six  hundred 
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inmates,  with  two  hundred  beds  for  the  sick,  mnd  a  Ijing-jn 
department.  Dr.  Frick  took  the  deepest  interest  in  his  cases, 
discussing,  with  his  joang  colleagnes,  their  diagnoses  and  treat- 
ment, and  never  failing  to  examine  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died.  He  was  the  first  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  diseases 
as  they  were  admitted,  finding  that  it  gare  accnracj  to  his 
reports,  while  it  improved  his  methodical  habits,  which  were 
afterwards  of  great  service  to  him. 

Professor  William  Power,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Frick, 
having  several  years  previously  returned  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  great  Louis,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  auscultation  into  the  practice  in 
Baltimore.  To  this  department,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Frick's  attention  was  attracted,  and  to  acquire  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  it,  he  applied  the  zeal  and  energy  always  cha- 
racteristic of  him.  The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  this  scienee 
warmed  him  into  enthusiasm,  and  at  hours  when  the  other 
students  thought  they  could  sit  and  smoke  together,  he  was 
often  discovered  wandering  about  from  bed  to  bed,  with  stetho- 
scope in  hand,  marking  out  the  limits  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  In  this  way,  not  unfrequently,  he  would 
ferret  out,  in  the  old  chronic  wards,  some  rasping  mormar,  or, 
perhaps,  some  heretofore  unsuspected  aneurism.  To  him,  the 
house  was  never  destitute  of  interest,  even  when  others  com- 
plained  of  the  dulness  of  the  wards ;  for  his  time  and  his 
thoughts  were  always  employed  in  investigating  disease.  His 
talk  was  of  medical  cases,  and  his  accurate  ear,  and,  still  more, 
his  great  attention,  together  with  his  power  of  discrimination 
and  analysis,  soon  made  him  a  fine  auscultator.  Yet  he  never 
hastily  formed  his  opinions  merely  from  physical  signs,  but 
gave  them  their  due  correlative  value,  when  associated  with 
the  subjective  symptoms ;  for  he  recognized  the  true  principle 
that,  by  themselves,  they  were  indications  of  physical  condi- 
tions, and  not  of  pathological  lesions.  The  dead-house  was 
to  him  a  source  of  great  interest,  for  his  favorite  authors 
were  Louis,  Andral,  and  Chomel,  of  the  pathological  school, 
sU  of  whom  taught  him  that  descriptions  of  disease   were 
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valueless,  unless  the  daily  details  of  their  progress  were  care- 
fully recorded,  together  with  the  post-mortem  lesions,  not 
merely  of  those  organs  that  appeared  to  bear  upon  a  particular 
point  of  their  history,  but  of  all  of  them,  as  minutely  as 
the  modes  of  examination  then  accessible  permitted.  When 
others  would  weary  of  the  unpleasant  work,  Mr.  Frick  would 
remain,  and  try  **  to  search  for  truth  even  to  the  centre,"  at 
the  expense  of  any  amount  of  time  and  trouble.  When  he 
left  the  Almshouse  at  the  end  of  his  year,  he  carried  with 
him,  besides  a  number  of  anatomical  preparations,  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  a  great  variety  of  disease,  hoarded  up  in 
the  storehouse  of  his  memory  for  future  use. 

We  may  be  permitted  here,  at  the  close  of  his  student's  life, 
to  allude  to  one  point  in  Dr.  Frick's  character,  which  was  true 
of  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  lie  was  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion, and  having  many  warmly  attached  friends  among  the 
young  men,  was  present  at  their  numerous  convivial  enter- 
tainments, yet  he  never  was  known,  at  any  time,  to  exceed 
moderation;  he  always  knew  where  to  stop.  His  judgment 
was  never  clouded,  for  although  the  jovial  friend,  and  full  of 
fun  and  merriment,  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  attend  to, 
what  was  with  him  of  paramount  importance,  the  calls  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

In  March,  1845,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
in  the  same  University  where,  twelve  years  subsequently,  he 
was  elevated  to  a  professorship.  His  inaugural  thesis  was 
written  on  Puerperal  Fever,  and  contained  numerous  cases 
which  he  had  himself  carefully  observed.  In  this  he  manfully 
maintained  its  contagious  character,  and  ably  criticised  Nun- 
nelly's  view  of  its  identity  with  erysipelas. 

Dr.  Frick's  first  article  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1846.  It  con- 
sisted of  reports  of  cases  of  Remittent  Fever  made  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington F.  Anderson  and  himself,  together  with  remarks  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Stilld,  of  Philadelphia.  Its  value  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  extensively  quoted  in  Bartlett's 
book  on  Fevers,  and,  indeed,  in  all  systematic  treatises  in 
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which  remittent  fever  is  included,   as  an  important  ccnofv- 
tion  to  our   knowledge   of  its   pathology.      Louis*  nloV. 
treatise  on  Typhoid  Fever  had  made  its  appearance  in  Is* : 
establishing   the   characteristic   lesions   of  that  disease.  : 
had   had   the  effect  of  attracting  attention  to  other  fev? 
and  Dr.   Stewardson  published,  in   1841,  his  paper  « ^  ■ 
lesions  of  Remittent  Fever,  for  the  first  time  showing  thit^t 
anatomical  characteristic  of  the  disease  w^as  the  conditioii 
the  liver,  which  was  enlarged  with  its  consistence  diminisirt 
especially  of  the  right  lobe,  and  its  color  changed  to  tliatrf»{ 
slate  or  bronze,  the  surface  of  a  section  being  polished.  V  ^ 
Stewardson's  cases  were  only  nine  in  number,  and  Frickifii , 
Anderson's  were  eleven,  with  one  of  pneumonia,  in  a  Mtkt  = 
who  had  had  remittent  fever,  from  the  pathological  lesions  i  I 
which  he  had  not  recovered.  I 

The  great  value  of  these  observations  consisted  in  their  «■ 
firming  those  of  Dr.  Stewardson,  and  establishing  the  ftci  ci 
the  uniformity  of  the  softening  of  tissue  of  various  orsraiB^to 
especially  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  heart.  Thus  we  have  ^ 
a  point  of  pathology  fixed,  and  material  aid  afforded  to  a  cl* 
classification  of  essential,  idiopathic  fevers. 

Soon  after  graduating,  Dr.  Frick  opened   an   oflSce,  in  tie 
spring  of  1845,  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Stedman   R.  Tilghman. 
whose  talents  for  surgery  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.     As  is  usually  the  case  in  large  cities,  these  voung 
practitioners  made  but  little  progress  in  the  first  two  years, 
and  Dr.  Tilghman,  having  received  an  offer  of  the  positioD  of 
surgeon  in  one  of  the  volunteer  corps  in   the  Mexican  war 
gladly  accepted  it.     The  climate  of  Mexico,  and  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign  overcame  his  once  vigorous  constitution  and 
he  died  the  following  summer.     Dr.  Frick  patiently  struggled 
on,  and  organized,  with  three  of  his  friends,  in   the  fall  of 
1847,  the  Maryland  Medical  Institute,  a  Preparatory  School 
of  medicine,  he  taking  the  department  of  Practical  Medicine. 
This  gave  him  occupation  of  a  pleasant  kind,  and  developed  a 
talent  for  teaching,  which,  a  few  years  later,  made  him  a  very 
acceptable  professor. 
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M.  Andral's  little  book  on  the  blood,  containing,  as  it  did, 
his  important  researches  as  to  its  organic  constituents,  had 
given  Dr.  Frick,  when  but  a  student,  a  taste  for  animal 
chemistry,  which  soon  ripened  into  a  fondness  for  it.  More- 
over, with  the  fund  of  knowledge  he  had  accumulated  by  his 
hard  study  and  his  year's  experience  in  a  large  hospital,  he 
yet  felt  the  necessity  for  still  further  aids  to  diagnosis,  and 
had  a  strong  desire  to  dive  deeper  into  the  human  currents. 
He  therefore  cultivated  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  which, 
in  fact,  he  had  almost  entirely  educated  himself,  for  he  had 
had  but  little  assistance  from  others. 

In  January,  1848,  he  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  the  results  of  his  analyses  of  the  blood, 
which,  as  he  stated,  he  had  undertaken  with  no  view  of  sup- 
porting any  particular  theory  in  regard  to  the  chemical 
changes  the  blood  undergoes  in  disease,  but  to  determine  its 
healthy  composition  as  a  standard  formula,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  note  any  alterations  which  disease  might  effect,  and  thus 
prove  of  assistance  in  diagnosis  or  treatment.  Although  An- 
dral  had  already  done  a  great  deal  in  ascertaining  the  changes 
disease  produces  in  the  organic  elements,  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  an  ample  field  in  the  study  of  the  inorganic 
changes.  This  article  of  Dr.  Frick  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  most  distinguished  medical  writers  of  his  time,  and,  in 
modern  works  on  animal  chemistry,  these  investigations  are 
quoted  side  by  side  with  those  of  Lehman,  Becquerel,  Rodier, 
and  Simon.  In  Ancell's  treatise  on  Tuberculosis,  Dr.  Frick's 
analyses  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  ingredients  of  the  blood 
in  that  disease  are  given  with  minuteness  and  in  detail. 

The  care  and  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  these  analyses 
were  very  great.  He  systematically  tabulated  every  ingre- 
dient, with  all  the  concomitant  or  modifying  circumstances,  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  including  many  of  the  principal 
diseases,  such  as  tubercular  phthisis,  idiopathic  fevers,  rheu- 
matism, and  anaemia.  As  evidence  of  his  patient  spirit  in  his 
investigations  of  scientific  facts,  and  his  perfect  fairness  in  his 
deductions,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  in  his  conclusions  he 
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rejected  no  less  than  seventj  of  these  troublesome  sblj^ 
because  there  was  some  little  point  in  the  diagnosis  ori;i 
process  which  he  considered  as  uncertain. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  brief  space  occupied  bye 
memoir,  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  this  interesting  jxf 
yet  there  are  one  or  two  results  arrived  at,  which  ir^ 
identified  with  the  author's   reputation,   that  we  must  i 
attention  to  them.     In  regard  to  the  normal  proporda': 
lime,  soda,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  they  were  almofit'^b' 
tical  with  those  of  Nasse  and  Enderlin.      One  curioisik:: 
established  was  that  the  quantity  of  the  chlorides  andpi^' 
phates  of  soda  and  potash  is  dependent,  not  upon  the  ptnic( 
lar  disease,  but  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  tk  c- : 
amination  is  made.     Thus  the  average  for  these  salts  is  w^ 
higher  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  than  it  isini 
summer  and  fall.     This  fact  he  explains   by   the  increase 
exhalations  from  the  skin  during  warm  weather.     He  asks  i 
this  does  not  correct  the  idea  which  had  become  preT&ksi. 
that  there  was  a  diminution  of  these  salts  in   the  essenbil 
fevers,  which  usually  occur  in  the  summer  and  fall.     Andnl 
had  reported  that  in  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  which  he  cona- 
dered  a  kind  of  hemorrhage,  the  fibrine  was   diminished,  aiw 
Franz  Simon  had  found  it  reduced  in  one  case  as  low  as  0.9<Ji 
but  in  Dr.  Frick's  analysis  it  was  increased  even  as  high  ts 
4.204.     Moreover,  he  states  that  the  blood  had  not  the  pecu- 
liar dissolved  appearance  commonly  described,   but  the  cloi 
and  the  serum  were  found  to  be  perfectly  separable,  whereas, 
the  red  globules  were  diminished  in  each   individual   case, 
making  the  average  considerably  below  that   of  health.    In 
the  same  disease  the  proportion  of  the  iron  to   the   127  parts 
of  red  globules  was  far  above  the  normal  quantity,  the  average 
being  nearly  one-half  more.     The  chlorides  and   phosphates 
were  also  increased,  while  the  amount  of  lime  was  diminished 
to  less  than  one-half,  the  average  being  0.082. 

Dr.  Frick's  paper  concludes  with  the  remark,  that  *' ulti- 
mate chemistry  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  production 
of  disease ;  and  in  unravelling  the  tangled  web  of  pathological 
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hsematology  hereafter,  its  assistance  must  principally  be  relied 
on/' 

In  this  same  year — 1848, — in  the  October  number  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'*  Dr.  Frick  reported 
some  cases  of  oxaluria,  based  upon  Golding  Bird's  views  that 
the  oxalate  of  lime  was  not  found  in  healthy  urine.  In  1857, 
he  acknowledged,  with  a  frankness  characteristic  of  his  noble 
nature,  he  was  mistaken,  and  that,  as  it  was  a  normal  consti- 
tuent, his  cases  were  valueless. 

In  October,  1849,  Dr.  Frick  was  elected  Attending  Physi- 
cian to  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  a  position  which  he  filled  for 
seven  years.  His  yearly  reports  to  the  Trustees  all  contain 
data  collected  from  observations  of  the  effect  of  the  confine- 
ment upon  the  inmates,  which  are  of  interest  and  value.  He 
took  the  pains,  after  examining  the  convicts  when  admitted, 
to  weigh  them  systematically  every  six  months  for  years, 
carefully  tabulating  the  results,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
they  lost  or  gained  in  weight  under  the  influence  of  their 
imprisonment,  comparing  the  different  occupations,  diet,  &c., 
upon  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  •  Ho  made  the  hygiene 
of  the  institution  his  especial  study,  and  his  practical  sugges- 
tions were  found  to  promote,  in  many  ways,  both  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  inmates.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  find  that 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  admissions,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  only  one  case  of  tubercular  phthisis  had  its  origin  within 
the  prison. 

Before  Dr.  Frick  left  the  Almshouse,  urinary  pathology 
had  become  a  favorite  study  with  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Professor  John  A.  Swett, 
of  New  York,  who  had  himself  paid  much  attention  to  this 
class  of  diseases,  as  the  most  reliable  authority  in  regard  to 
them  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  fruits  of  hb  labor  in  this  field,  previously  so  little 
explored,  ho  published,  in  1850,  his  volume  on  "  Renal  Dis- 
eases." He  stated  in  his  preface  that  his  motive  was  to  sim- 
plify the  study  of  urinary  pathology,  and  to  make  it  attractive 
to  others.     This  he  admirably  succeeded  in,  together  with 
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giving  to  the  medical  public  many  valuable  hints  and  some 
important  truths.      One  great  beauty  of  Dr.  Frick's  mind 
was  that  it  was  so  well  balanced  that,  with  all  his   enthu- 
siasm, he'  never  had  hobbies, — he  did  not  over  estimate  the 
importance  of  any  one  set  of  symptoms.     As  proof  of  this, 
we  call  attention  to  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  where  he 
was  decidedly  in  advance  of  others  who  had  written  on  the 
same  subject,  when  he  urged  his  readers  not  to  place  too* 
much  confidence  on  the  mere  examination  of  the  urine,  either 
chemically  or  microscopically  ;  claiming  for  it  the  same  rela- 
tive position  that  auscultation  occupied  in  thoracic  diseases, 
their  signification  to  be  interpreted  by  the  other  symptoms. 
Although  this  work  was  published  ten  years  ago,  a  second 
edition  could  be  rendered  au  courant  by  a  few  additions,  such 
as  his  subsequent  articles  would  readily  furnish.      It  now 
stands  on  record  as  a  valuable  contribution,  very,  creditable 
to  its  author,  to  a  branch  of  pathology  previously  but  little 
understood.     There  is  one  point,  however,  which,  in  justice 
to   Dr.   Frick's   reputation,   we   cannot   pa«s   by  unnoticed, 
because  he  had  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  Golding  Bird, 
who  had  represented  dumb-bell  crystals  as  composed  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  and  afterwards  of  oxaluret  of  lime.     Dr.  Frick, 
in  this  book,  and  in  an  article  in  the  "American  Journal,"  in 
1860,  acknowledged  a  form  of  dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime ;  but  stated  that  he  had  met  with  crystals  of  the 
dumb-bell  shape  of  uric  acid,  especially  at  the  period  of  dis- 
integration of  the  ordinary  rhomboid  crystals.     It  is  singular 
that  Dr.  Frick  should  have  been  misunderstood ;  for,  both  in 
his  work  and  in  the  Journal  article,  he  gave  drawings  from 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  representing  the  process  of  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  these  uric  acid  dumb-bells.     Dr.   Frick's 
views  on  this  point  are  now  very  generally  adopted,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  Golding  Bird  was  entirely  too  exclusive  on  this 
point ;  for  crystals  of  the  same  curious  shape  are  sometimes 
met  with,  formed  of  urate  of  soda,  and  we  also  have  seen 
them  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  Robin  and  Verdeil  give 
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drawings,  showing  them  more  perfect  in  their  angular  form 
than  when  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

In  July,  1852,  in  the  '^  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,"  will  be  found  a  report  from  Dr.  Frick  of  some 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  giving,  in  minute  detail,  the  symp- 
toms as  they  presented  themselves,  with  carefully  drawn-up 
tables,  showing  the  influence  of  the  various  treatments  upon 
the  course  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  that  of  the  different  diets, 
animal,  farinaceous,  and  vegetable.  This  paper  is  valuable  as 
confirmatory,  by  close  clinical  observation,  of  M.  Bernard^s 
view  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  So  minutely  and 
carefully  is  everything  having  any  bearing,  either  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  its  hygienic  or  therapeutical  treatment, 
recorded  in  these  cases,  that  it  was  spoken  of  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  authors  of  this 
country,  as  a  model  paper. 

In  October,  1858,  Dr.  Frick  married  Achsah  Sargent,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Sargent,  D.D.,  of  Balti- 
more, a  distinguished  Methodist  clergyman. 

In  June,  1854,  he  read  before  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  at  their  annual  meeting,  a 
paper  on  the  diuretic  properties  of  different  drugs,  as  shown 
by  his  experiments  in  no  less  than  two  thousand  separate 
observations  on  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  These  were  the 
average  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  taking  the  same  remedy.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  by  him  to  have  the  results  accurate,  by  making  allow- 
ance for  the  condition,  age,  and  other  controlling  circum- 
stances, in  each  case.  Notwithstanding  Becquerel  and  Bird's 
published  works  show  that  the  quantity  pf  fluid  passed  is  no 
test,  of  itself,  of  the  increased  or  diminished  function  of  the 
kidneys ;  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  solid  materials  is  the 
real  test,  yet  the  division  of  diuretics  into  two  classes,  the 
hydragogue  and  depurative,  is  generally  completely  ignored. 
In  his  paper,  Dr.  Frick  draws  particular  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction, insisting  upon  its  importance,  demonstrating  that 
very  frequently  the  extra  amount  of  urine  passed  is  owing  to 
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the  perspiratory  fnnctioiiB  being  less  active,  or  i 
of  water  imbibed  greater ;  whereas  the  number  of  gn^l 
solid  material  represent  the  elements  of  the  worn-out  x^; 
and  those  substances  which,  althongh  absorbed  by  tke'ri! 
subserve  none  of  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  therefoif  s. 
an  outlet  by  the  kidneys. 

In  these  experiments,  Dr.  Frick   arrived  at  soneF 
results.     The  sulphate  of  quinine,  three  grains,  with  nipu 
of  iron,  one  grain,  was  the  most  powerful  diuretic,  proin- 
57  fluid  ounces,  containing  1248  grains  of  solid  material''), 
being  the  natural  average.     Next  in  valne  was  jmuperA 
causing  discharge  of  56  fluid  ounces,  with  1134  grains.   BeV 
these  two  came  in  order  the  prussiate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  ii^', 
and  acetate  of  potash.     Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  generally  ^ 
sidered  so  valuable  as  a  diuretic,  did  not   increase  in  tkeW 
the  fluid,  and  the  solids  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  fact  ql;' 
782  grains.     Morphia  and  strychnia  decreased  both  the  Jl.  '^ 
and  the  solids. 

In  connection  with  urinary  pathology.  Dr.  Frick  tried  ^ 
clear  up  the  indefinite  ideas  generally  prevalent,  in  regard :?  -r 
Bright*s  disease.    In  a  paper  read  before  the  Baltimore  Pi^"- 
logical  Society,  in  1855,  and  published  among  its  transaction 
in  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  and  still  later,  in  two  clinicii 
lectures  published  in  the  American  Medical  Monthlv,  of  Xe^ 
York,  he  substantiates  the  general  belief  that   the  mere  p^^ 
sence  of  albumen  does  not  show,  as  the  distinguished  discoverer 
of  the  disease  taught,  that  there  is  any  Bright 's  disease;  but 
that  it  may  be  owing  to  simple  congestion,  or  to  pressure, »? 
in  pregnancy,  &c.     Dr.  Frick  believed,  with  Jones  and  SieT^ 
king,  that  a  diseasec^  state  of  the  blood  is  the  essential  cause  of 
renal  degeneration,  and  that  this  consists  in  an  abnormal  state 
of  the  natural  constituents,  probably  of  the  albumen  or  fibrine, 
which  induces   an  unhealthy  nutrition  of  the   renal   tissues. 
He  made  a  broad  distinction  between  the  enlarged  kidnev 
from  degenerative  disease,  and  the  contracted,  granular  kidnev, 
resembling  cirrhosis.     Dr.  Frick  taught  that  the  presence  of 
fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes  containing  spherical  epithelium. 
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and  sometimes  blood  corpuscles,  indicate  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  tubuli,  and  nothing  else ;  but  if  these  epithelial 
cells  are  enlarged,  and  their  walls  thickcfned,  making  them 
anusually  opaque,  if  they  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  block 
up  the  channel  of  the  tubes,  and,  moreover,  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil-globules,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Equally  important  is  it,  when  the  casts  are 
almost  solid,  containing  more  or  less  oil  but  no  epithelium, 
showing  that  the  epithelial  cells  have  been  already  thrown  off, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  incapable  of  forming  them  anew. 
During  these  years  that  he  was  doing  so  much  for  the 
science,  his  reputation  at  home  was  gradually  increasing  his 
business  as  a  practitioner,  but  not  in  proportion  to  his  ac- 
knowledged merits.  He  was  occasionally  discouraged,  but  he 
knew  if  he  persevered  his  success  was  inevitable ;  so,  with  a 
bold  but  patient  spirit,  he  did  persevere,  all  the  time  en- 
deavoring to  prepare  himself  the  better  to  attend  to  the  cure 
of  disease,  in  all  and  any  shape  it  might  present  itself.  He 
had  many  resources  with  which  to  fill  up  his  spare  time  pro- 
fitably and  pleasantly.  Belonging  to  a  family  remarkable  for 
their  cultivated  intelligence,  he  had  early  in  life  acquired  a 
fondness  for  general  literature,  with  an  appreciative  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  was  very 
attractive  to  him,  and  he  would  have  enjoyed  spending  much 
of  his  time  upon  them.  Moreover,  his  social  position  gave 
him  access  to  the  most  refined  and  educated  of  the  community, 
and  his  cordial  manners  made  him  a  welcome  visitor.  Although 
his  profession  was  the  first  object  with  him,  yet  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  cultivate  himself  as  a  member  of  society.  He 
followed  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  graduating  class,  when  he 
•aid,  '^  You  should  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  are  members 
of  an  intelligent  and  civiliied  society,  and  that,  as  such,  you 
are  bound  to  use  all  your  abilities  to  multiply  and  diffise  the 
heaven-bom  blessings,  which  tend  to  adorn  and  dignify  the 
social  relation  of  man,  and  that  constitute  the  greatest  source 
of  human  happiness.  Remember  that  the  tendency  of  every 
pursuit  is  to  give  a  certain  narrowness  to  each  individual  s 


acquirements,  which  are  common  to  all  ed 
During  the  years  1855  and  1856,  Dr.  i 
nent  part  in  the  Baltimore  Pathological 
ceedings  of  this  society,  as  found  in  Dr.  V 
in  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  contain  s< 
from  his  pen.  In  this  association,  consist 
his  own  date  and  age,  of  some  of  the  olc 
profession  in  the  city,  he  was  looked  up 
with  marked  attention.  In  the  discuss: 
urinary  pathology,  he  was  eagerly  appealec 
On  the  establishment,  in  1856,  of  the  M 
Pharmacy,  Dr.  Frick  was  selected  to  fill  th 
Medica.  His  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
peculiarly  apt  and  impressive  mode  of  impi 
tion,  soon  established  his  reputation  -as  a  1 
years  he  taught  with  signal  success.  He  h 
in  starting  on  a  sure  basis  this  college,  org 
the  standard  of  education  among  apotbecari 
In  the  summer  of  1856,  he  made  a  tour  c 
Europe,  visiting,  with  interest  and  profit,  th< 
and  in  London.  He  could  not  but  have  be< 
cordial  reception,  by  the  great  pathologi: 
Bence  Jones,  and  Trousseau,  particularly  w] 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  familiarity  ^ 
papers,  and   their  high   appreciation  of  th 
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gentian  '  skirting  the  glaciers.  And  throughout  Switzerland, 
I  met  with  quantities  of  colchicum."  Everywhere  he  kept  in 
view  his  lectureship,  as  was  shown  from  his  bringing  home 
with  him,  a  number  of  rare  specimens  of  materia  medica  he  had 
collected  as  he  went  along. 

On  returning  from  Europe  Dr.  Frick  recommenced  his 
private  practice  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  activity. 
Already  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  other  schools  of 
medicine,  and  he  had  been  written  to  about  them;  but  he 
would  not  consent,  even  to  be  offered  a  professorship  else- 
where, for  he  considered  himself  as  permanently  moored  in 
Baltimore ;  and  we  question  whether  the  most  lucrative  chair 
in  the  country  could  have  enticed  him  away.  His  friendships 
and  social  connections  were  very  strong,  and  he  did  not  think 
a  man  could  be  a  good  teacher  of  medicine  unless  he  was  an 
active  practitioner,  daily  meeting  with  the  trials  as  well  as 
successes  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  life.  Dr.  Frick 
thought  that  it  would  be  indelicate  in  him  to  apply  for  a  place  in 
the  school  of  medicine  of  his  own  city,  particularly  when  the 
faculty,  composed  as  it  was  entirely  of  medical  men,  had  the 
selection.  His  high-toned  sense  shrank  from  such  obtrusive- 
ness^  But  this  was  unnecessary,  for,  as  another  friend  of  his 
has  expressed  it,  *'in  1858  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  whereupon  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Dr.  Frick,  as  the  man  above  all  others  in  the  medical 
profession  of  our  city,  whose  entire  fitness  for  the  chair  was 
pre-eminent  and  undeniable ;  and  when  the  faculty,  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  universally  expressed  opinion,  elevated  him  to 
the  professorship  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  most 
hearty  congratulations  were  offere<l,  as  well  to  the  new  Pro- 
fessor as  to  his  colleagues ;  and  the  most  confident  predictions 
were  uttered  as  to  his  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the  considera- 
ble part  he  was  likely  to  take  in  extending  the  usefulness  and 
reputation  of  the  institution.** 

Immediately  on  being  appointed  to  the  professorship,  he 
took  charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Baltimore  In- 
firmary,  as  visiting  physician.     This  was,  perhaps,  to  him,  the 
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most  attractive  part  of  his  new  field,  because,  to,  render  his 
general  coarse  of  lectures  complete,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
include  much  of  traditional  teaching  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
,  remedies,  about  which  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied ;  although 

'*  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guard  against  the  exces- 

sive use  of  drugs,  and  a  too  great  reliance  upon  them,  without 
attending  to  the  hygienic  management,  such  as  the  regimen 
and  the  nursing,  upon  which  he  laid  much  stress.  At  the 
hospital,  with  cases  of  intricate  disease  to  investigate,  he  was 
perfectly  at  home ;  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  practically 
testing  the  value  of  the  remedies  of  which  he  spoke  at  the 
University.  His  great  familiarity  with  all  the  modem  modes 
of  searching  into  morbid  phenomena,  his  being  an  expert  aus- 
'  cultator,  a  fine  analytical  chemist,  and  his  dexterity  in  the 

[         I  use  of  the  microscope,  and,  above  all,  his  patient,  unwearying 

,  industry,   made   him   a   remarkably   accurate   diagnostician. 

This,  of  itself,  fixed  the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration 
»  of  a  large  class  of  students,  who  followed  his  daily  visits.    He 

)  was  willing  and  anxious  to  impart  his  knowledge,  and  spared 

no  pains  to  render  all  clear  to  them.  His  uniform  kindness 
attached  them  to  his  person,  and  his  perfect  frankness  in 
regard  to  his  opinions,  confessing,  as  he  always  did,  when  he 
was  in  doubt,  or  when  he  had  made  an  erroneous  diagnosis, 
gave  them  great  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  equally  fortunate.     He  was  listened 
I  jL  to  with  marked  attention,  and  even  when  speaking  of  dry 

f  details  of  the  drugs  themselves,  he  made  his  subject  one  of 

interest  to  them.     In  reading  over  his  lectures,  we  find  scat- 
tered through  them  many  original  views  based  upon  his  own 
^«  jL    tmmm  obscrvatiou,  and  had  we  the  space,  we  would  like  to  make 

extracts  of  the  most  valuable.  In  regard  to  the  medical  con- 
troversies of  his  day.  Dr.  Frick  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinions  as  he  had  matured  them.  Of  that  in  relation  to 
bloodletting,  he  did  not  disbelieve  that  it  was  sometimes  use- 
ful in  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  diseases,  but  he 
taught  that  it  was  inadmissible  in  any  other  than  the  forming 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  even  then  only  with  a  view  of  reliev- 
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ing  the  pressing  dyspnoea,  when  it  was  to  be  resorted  to  with 
great  caution,  on  account  of  its  depriving  the  blood  of  its  red 
globules,  essential  to  its  nutritive  functions.  In  the  important 
change  visible  everywhere  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations, 
he  did  not  deny  the  theory  of  Watson  and  others,  that  there 
had  been  a  change  of  type  of  disease,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  one  great  cause  of  the  change  in  regard  to  active 
treatment,  including  venesection,  is  the  better  observation  of 
diseases,  their  progress,  and  the  results  of  remedies  upon  them." 
In  1858,  Dr.  Frick  made  a  report  to  the  Pathological 
Society,  containing  his  interesting  investigations  in  regard  to 
vaccination  and  revaccination.  The  whole  number  of  revac- 
cinations  observed  by  him  was  six  hundred  and  twelve.  Vac- 
cinia being  acknowledged  now  as  variola  reduced  to  its  mini- 
mum, it  is  curious  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  percentage 
of  persons  taking  it  twice  is  only  five  per  cent.,  in  the  former 
Dr.  Frick  found  the  percentage  of  successful  re  vaccinations 
in  private  practice  was  thirty-one  per  cent.,  and  in  the  prison 
twenty-one  per  cent.  He  found  that  the  susceptibility  of 
individuals  to  vaccination  was  not  modified  by  age ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  curious,  that  the  percentage  of  successful  re- 
vaccinations  was  not  greater  as  the  years  increased.  So  he 
concluded,  not  only  that  there  was  no  particular  age  at  which 
individuals  are  most  liable  to  successful  revaccination,  but 
that  the  protection  vaccine  virus  afibrds,  contrary  to  the 
received  impression,  does  not  diminish  by  time,  but  is  modified 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  indinduaFs  constitution,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

0  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  concluding  this  memoir  without 
speaking  of,  perhaps,  the  most  suggestive  of  Dr.  Frick's  pro- 
ductions,— ^his  essay  on  the  **  Formation  of  Urinary  Calculi," 
published  in  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  of  New  York,  in 
April,  1858.  He  frankly  acknowledges  the  error  he  had 
fallen  into,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  had  been  led  into,  by 
Oolding  Bird,  and  other  urinary  pathologists,  of  explaining 
and  naming  diseases  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  various  substances  contained  in  the  urine.     He 
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there  states  emphatically,  "  that  the  distinction  into  the  uric, 
oxalic,  and  phosphatic  diatheses,  is  no  longer  tenable." 

As  to  the  origin  of  urea,  the  most  important  ingredient,  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  of  the  whole  urinary  secretion.  Dr. 
Frick  was  led  by  his  own  investigations  to  diflFer  from  Liebig 
and  Bischoff,  who  maintained  that  it  was  derived  entirely  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  to  agree 
with  Lehmann  and  Schmidt,  in  admitting  this  source,  but 
asserting  that,  in  addition,  the  quantity  is  increased  by  the 
ingesta  of  nitrogenous  food.  The  immediate  formation  of  urea 
he  believed,  with  Liebig  and  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  to  be 
from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  which  he  considered  a  sub- 
stance one  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  descending  metamor- 
phosis of  matter.  Dr.  Frick  acknowledges  that  uric  acid  is  a 
\  normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  that  in  acute  and  chronic 

gout  there  is  always  an  abnormal  quantity  present,  whereas, 
in  rheumatism,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  excess  being  in  the 
urine,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  blood.     To  do  Dr.  Frick's 
views  justice  on  this  important  point,  we  feel  we  ought  to 
quote  his  own  clear  and  expressive  words :     "  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  a  deposit  of  this  acid  or  its  salts  does 
not  always  occur  because  there  is  an  excess.     Indeed,  such  is 
never  the  case  from  excess  alone.     To  be  excreted  from  the 
blood  at  all,  it  must  be  in  solution,  and  as  it  is  then  removed 
from  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  free  to  be  influenced  by  chemi- 
cal reaction  alone,  the  cause  of  deposition  whilst  in  the  urinary 
passages  must  be  looked  for  either  in  the  composition  of  the 
urine  itself,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  membrane  over  which  it 
passes.     The  forms  in  which  this  substance  is  found  to  exist* 
as  a  deposit  are  urate  of  soda,  urate  of  ammonia,  and,  now  more 
rarely,  urate  of  lime.     Now,  ammonia,  as  is  well  known,  is 
not  a  constituent  of  healthy  urine,  but  results  from  decompo- 
sition of  the  urea,  either  before  or  after  emission.     The  exis- 
tence, therefore,  of  urate  of  ammonia  implies  that  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place  after  secretion.     This  decomposition  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  bladder  than  elsewhere ;    and 
hence,  calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia  should  be  most  commonly 
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found  in  this  viscus.  Such  is  really  the  case.  Urate  of  soda, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  normal  condition  in  which  uric  acid 
exists  in  solution  ;  and  if  ammonia  alone  be  produced  by  de- 
composition, the  urate  will  be  found  in  this  form.  Again :  if, 
from  decomposition,  a  stronger  acid  than  the  uric  be  deve- 
loped, this  acid  will  unite  with  the  soda,  the  result  will  be  a 
deposit  of  uric  acid  alone.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  urine, 
on  its  emission,  to  contain  free  uric  acid  or  urates  as  a  deposit. 
It  is  apparently  so,  for  these  changes  are  produced  in  a  short 
time  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  pigment  into  lactic  acid, 
and  sometimes  also  acetic  acid,  by  the  influence  of  the  mucus 
of  the  urinary  passages."  This  he  imputes  to  what  Sherer 
had  called  *'acid  urinary  fermentation."  The  ferment  can 
easily  be  removed  by  boiling  fresh  urine,  by  adding  alcohol  to 
it,  or,  still  better,  by  filtering  it.  This  fermentation  can  take 
place  either  out  of  the  bladder  or  before  it  is  voided. 

For  this  reason,  Dr.  Frick  could  no  longer  recognize  a  uric 
acid  diathesis,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  amount  is  simply  due 
to  a  departure  from  ordinary  physiological  laws ;  and  the 
deposit,  to  changes  taking  place  in  effete  organic  matter.  In 
the  same  way,  phosphoric  acid,  being  a  normal  constituent  of 
urine,  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  the  amount  is  increased 
only  in  one  class  of  diseases,  and  that  is  inflammation  of  the 
brain  itself,  it  being  a  phosphorized  tissue.  Thus  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  phosphatic  diathesis  theory.  Dr.  Frick  calls 
attention  here  to  the  fact  how  exceedingly  common  it  is  to 
find  the  phosphates  in  the  urine  of  persons  who,  from  para- 
lysis or  other  causes,  have  lost  the  ability  to  empty  their 
bladder,  or  who  have  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ.  In 
this  latter  case,  an  undue  amount  of  altered  mucus  is  secreted, 
which,  acting  as  a  ferment  upon  the  urea,  produces,  as  a  result 
ammonia,  by  which  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  is  removed, 
and  the  phosphates  at  the  same  time  deposited.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  the  causes  of  phosphatic  calculi  almost 
entirely  in  the  bladder  itself,  renal  calculi  being  nearly  ex- 
clusively of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid.  In  regard  to  oxa- 
late of  lime,  Lehmann  had  shown  it  to  be  an  ingredient  of 
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healthy  urine,  by  exposing  it  out  of  doors  to  a  temperature 
just  below  32°  Fahr.,  by  which  means  the  water  alone  freezes; 
the  urine  concentrates  slowly,  and  the  crystals  are  found  in 
the  deposit,  in  the  form  of  octahedra. 

These  chief  constituents  of  calculi,  uric  acid,  the  phosphates 
and  oxalate  of  lime,  being  healthy  constituents  of  the  urine,  a 
deposit  of  any  one  of  them  by  no  means  proves  it  is  in  excess. 
It  may  even  be  coincident  with  a  diminution,  and  therefore  it 
is  fair  to  conclude,  with  Dr.  Frick,  that  these  diatheses,  as 
they  were  called,  do  not  really  exist.     Having   established 
this  point,  he  shows  that  calculi  are  most  common  in  England, 
Holland,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  France,  where  there 
is  a  great  humidity  of  the  air.     This  unusual  amount  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  has  the  indirect  effect,  as  is  familiarly  known 
as  to  the  bronchi,  of  irritating  the  mucous  passages  generally, 
and  of  those  of  the  urinary  organs  in  particular,  by  interfer- 
ing with  the  normal  action  of  the  skin,  and  thus  giving  the 
kidneys  extra  duty,  and  altering  the  mucous  epithelium  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.     Moreover,  analyses  have  shown  other 
facts  liaving  an  important  bearing  upon  this  point.      For  we  • 
now  know  that  these  calculi  contain  much  animal    matter, 
sometimes  as  nuclei,  in  the  shape  of  clots  of  blood,  mucus,  or 
epitlielium ;  and  calculi  are  frequently  met  with  where  there 
has  been  stricture  of  the  urethra,  disease  of  the  prostate,  and 
organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  ureter,  and  bladder.      Then 
again,  it  has  been  long  observed  that  foreign  substances  in  the 
bladder  act  almost  invariably  the  part  of  nuclei  of  calculi. 

These  facts  all  appear  to  render  Dr.  Frick's  views  correct, 
in  attributing  to  morbid  secretions,  whether  blood,  albumen, 
or  epithelial,  resulting  from  chronic  or  acute  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  calculi,  and  not,  as 
has  been  heretofore  stipposed,  to  the  composition  of  the  urine. 
Such  being  the  case,  in  order  to  prevent  their  formation  or 
re-formation,  he  advises  that  the  remedies  be  addressed  to  the 
urinary  passages  themselves,  and  not  to  their  secretions. 

This  article  shows  how  unwilling  he  was  to  grope  on  in  the 
dark,  taking  for  granted  what  other  men  had  written.     He 
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thus  searches  after  truth,  and  throws  valuable  light  upon  im- 
portant points  in  pathology. 

Dr.  Frick*s  last  publication  was  one  made  by  his  class, 
being  his  lecture  on  Diuretics.  It  is  a  clear  exposition  of 
his  views  on  the  action  of  a  class  of  remedies  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied.     It  is  scientific,  yet  very  practical. 

We  have  thus  traced,  step  by  step,  Dr.  Frick's  career,  short 
in  duration,  but  valuable  in  its  results  to  science.  Our  motive 
has  been  to  do  justice  to  his  talents  and  his  labors ;  and  to 
leave  on  record,  for  those  who  follow  him,  his  bright  example, 
demonstrating  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  persevering 
industry  and  unwavering  adherence  to  high  principle  and 
truth. 

For  a  due  appreciation  of  the  force  of  Dr.  Prick's  character, 
it  ought  to  be  known  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  commencing 
his  med?cal  studies  to  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  appointment 
at  the  University,  he  was  struggling  under  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  His  proud  spirit  was 
almost  broken  from  feeling  so  acutely  the  sting  of  temporary 
obligation  from  even  his  own  brothers ;  yet  he  never  flagged 
in  the  study  and  investigation  of  truth.  Nor  could  oficrs, 
which  we  know  were  made  to  him,  to  go  into  business  of  a 
very  lucrative  kind,  tempt  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of 
his  choice  and  of  his  affections. 

Before  concluding  this  narrative  with  the  last  sad  and  pain- 
ful scenes  of  his  life,  we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  high 
estimate  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  native  city,  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  He  was  considered,  not  only  as  occupy- 
ing an  eminent  position  in  science,  but  as  destined  to  be  a 
prominent  practitioner;  for,  with  all  his  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, he  was  exceedingly  practical,  and  his  investigations 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  practical  medicine.  He  was  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  by  the  men  of  his  own  date  ;  and,  over 
the  younger  men,  he  had  unbounded  influence.  Ilis  elders  in 
medicine  had  already  learned  his  value,  and  were  availing 
themselves  of  his  knowledge  in  conshltations. 

He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  times,  in 
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which  a  great  revolutionary  ijiovemcnt  was  going  on  in  medical 
doctrines,  when  some  wcre^  disposed,  in  the  reaction  from 
polypharmacy,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  become  skep- 
tical of  the  value  of  therapeutical  agents.  He  was  not  credu- 
lous, but  he  did  not  permit  his  incredulity  to  shake  his  belief 
in  all  medication.  He  was  not  willing  to  be  led  by  tradition 
in  medical  science,  but  he  was  ready  to  trust  the  statements 
of  others,  when  they  were  based  upon  reliable  experiments. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  very  little  confidence  in  the  mere  dicta  of 
men,  however  eminent,  because  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did, 
upon  how  loose  and  unscientific  foundations  the  reputation  of 
drugs  had  often  commenced.  He  was  conservative  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  for  preserving  the  truly  valuable  of 
the  old  in  medicine,  and  only  in  favor  of  the  new,  when  it  was 
the  growth  of  healthful  progress.  With  all  his  enthusiasm, 
he  was  deliberate  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  and  never 
intolerant  of  those  who  difiered  from  him.  As  a  praptitioner, 
he  was  highly  esteemed,  for  he  was  sympathizing,  kind,  and 
attentive.  He  was  thorough  in  his  examinations,  and  careful 
and  watchful  in  his  treatment. 

Dr.  Frick  had  been  connected  with  the  University  for  two 
years  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  as  he  advanced 
in  reputation  and  in  practice,  he  devoted  himself  with  increased 
energy  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  seemed  about  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  all  his  labor,  and  to  have  his  patience  re- 
warded by  a  success  in  life,  of  which  he  might  have  been 
proud.  He  was  attending  to  the  active  duties  of  his  noble 
avocation,  cheered  by  his  present  prosperous  state,  and  buoyant 
with  bright  hopes  of  the  future.  He  was  the  pride  of  his 
friends,  and  the  ornament  of  his  profession.  On  Tuesday, 
20th  day  of  March,  1860,  he  performed,  at  the  Infirmary, 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  upon  a  negro  woman  who  was 
sinking  from  epidemic  diphtheria.  From  early  childhood,  he 
had  shown  peculiar  susceptibility  to  idiopathic  poisons.  He 
never  attended  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  that  he  did  not  suffer 
with  his  throat.  So  in  this  instance,  in  attempting  to  save 
the  life  of  this  poor  creature,  he,  apparently  at  least,  inhaled 
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the  poison,  and  the  next  day  he  complained  of  some  soreness 
about  his  throat,  notwithstanding  which,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  to  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  and  stood  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  damp  ground,  with  his  head  uncovered,  when  there  was 
blowing  a  chilling  March  wind.  That  night  he  had  a  severe 
chill,  with  increased  swelling  and  pain  about  the  throat,  and 
the  next  morning — Thursday, — when  fcis  uncle  and  friend,  Dr. 
John  Buckler,  was  called  to  him,  already  the  foul  disease  had 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  the  membrane  characteristic 
of  diphtheria  was  forming.  From  this  time,  his  sufferings 
became  verj^  acute,  and  the  disease  advanced  in  malignancy, 
notwithstanding  both  Dr.  Buckler  and  Professor  George  W. 
Miltenberger  brought  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  the  art,  with 
the  skill  for  which  they  arc  so  distinguished.  The  agony  ixh 
deglutition  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  accomplish  it.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  days  of  intense 
suffering.  He  went  from  chair  to  chair,  from  bed  to  lounge, 
wandering  about  the  room,  trying  every  position  that  might 
bring  breath,  and,  with  it,  ease.  His  frame  was  worn  out,  for 
since  Tuesday  night  he  had  no  sleep,  and  could  get  none. 
Saturday  evening  the  dark  shadow  of  the  result  was  unmis- 
takable, from  his  cold,  cyanosed  cutaneous  surface  and  his 
depressed  pulse.  His  physicians  decided  that  tracheotomy 
could  not  benefit  him,  for  he  was  sinking,  not  from  mechanical 
trouble  in  his  larynx,  but  from  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
poison  itself  upon  his  whole  system.  He  was  aware  of  this, 
yet  he  himself  urged  it,  saying  that  it  would  afford  him  some 
temporary  relief.  They  reluctantly  consented,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  and  after  it,  all  were  rejoiced  they  had 
yielded  to  hia  entreaties,  for  it  enabled  him  to  take  a  refreshing 
sleep.  But  this  with  all  else  that  was  done  for  him,  was  of  no 
real  avail,  for  he  gradually  sank,  and  his  pare,  noble  spirit 
fled  on  Sunday,  25th  March,  1860. 

Those  who  were  with  him  that  last  night  of  suffering  can 
never  forget  it.  But  still  more  indelibly  is  there  impressed 
upon  their  memories  the  calm,  manly  courage  with  which  he 
met  the  approach  of  death,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware. 
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His  beautiful  submission  to  God's  will  and  his  fortitude  were 
worthy  of  the  Christian.  "  Never,"  said  Dr.  Buckler,  "  never 
shall  I  forget  the  manner  in  which  he  arose  from  his  bed, 
seated  himself  in  the  chair,  directed  how  the  light  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  cast  no  shadow  on  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
handed  the  bistoury,  and  placing  his  finger  on  the  spot,  threw 
back  his  head  with  a  courage  perfectly  heroic."  He  died 
with  his  devoted  wife  by  his  side,  surrounded  by  mother,  sister, 
and  brothers,  and  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned that  night  to  his  dying  bed,  and  who  loved  him  as  a 
brother. 

Such  a  noble  spirit  could  not  pass  away,  without  leaving  a 
sad  vacancy  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  city,  where  he  had 
epent  his  life  in  doing  good.     The  news  of  his  death  spread  a 
J  gloom  throughout  the  city.     At  his  funeral,  a  large  number 

of  the  physicians  attended ;  the  medical  students  walked  in  a 
body  to  his  grave,  and  many  were  the  mourners  among  his 
friends  and  patients.  The  daily  papers  gave  expression  to 
the  universal  sorrow  in  the  community,  and  a  general  meeting 
of  the  profession  was  called,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
for  such  a  purpose.  Their  resolutions,  laudatory  as  they  were 
of  his  virtues,  and  expressive  as  they  were  of  the  sense  of  the 
loss  the  science  of  medicine  had  sustained,  but  told  the  simple 
truth.  The  speeches  exhibited  the  deep  feeling  everywhere 
shown  at  his  death,  as  well  as  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
he  was  held.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  together  with 
,  the  remarks  that  were  made,  were  printed,  and  extensively 

^  circulated  among  his  friends  and  in  the  profession. 

J  His  death  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  although  deeply  re- 

gretted, was  not  untimely,  for  he  had  completed  the  work  his 
Father  had  given  him  to  do,  and  had  done  it  well.  He  has 
left  his  mark,  his  impress  upon  his  generation.  Young  as 
he  was  in  years,  he  was  eminent  in  science,  skilful  in  his  art, 
high  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  memory  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  loved  him. 

F.  DOXALDSOX. 
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